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\ 

My goal in putting together this outline is modest. I hope to provide the English-speaking/ 
reading student with an up-to-date, reliable introduction to the historical and comparative 
phonology and morphology of Latin. My ideal reader would be an undergraduate or graduate 
student in Classics or Linguistics who knows Latin and would like to begin to study its struc¬ 
ture and internal history. Of course, I hope more advanced scholars will also find something of 
interest here. Because of this intended audience I have provided the merest sketch of general 
historical linguistic methodology in the first chapter. For the classicists more would be burden- 
some and for the linguists it would be tedious. 

In giving references I have tried to steer a middle course. Where I have followed a view that 
is not Standard doctrine, I have indicated the source, but I have not given bibliography simply 
for the sake of bibliography. 1 If I have cited a specific source, the reader may be sure that I 
found that source convincing, valuable, or interesting. In drawing up this outline I made par- 
ticular use of Gerschner 2002, Kieckers 1931, Lausberg 1969, Lindsay 1894, Morani 2000, and 
especially Sommer 1914. The reader who knows those works will find much that is familiar. 

There are a few points where my OHCGL differs from other available texts, which I would 
like to highlight. First, I have presented the information in outline format. Hiis may not be the 
most economical method of presentation since it leaves a lot of blank space, but I have found 
that it helps the clarity and digestibility of the presentation. Second, I have tried to give precise 
citations for Latin forms that are epigraphical or not entirely obvious and banal, and for ali 
Sabellic forms. This practice is followed by many older texts like Meillet and Vendryes and 
Kieckers, but not by Buck or Sihler. As Meillet and Vendryes said, “il faut...habituer les jeunes 
linguistes a se reporter toujours aux textes ’ (p. viii). Third, I have given much more attention 
to the comparative evidence of English, modern and ancient, than it probably deserves. This 
is both for mnemonic reasons and to inspire students to investigate the treasury of their own 
tongue. Fourth, I have included more detail on the development to Romance, reviving the old 
and worthy practice of Kieckers. Finally, I have certainly paid more attention than I should 
have to the broader Indo-European picture and developments of other languages not strictly 
relevant for Latin. My excuse is that the historical study of Latin is the most likely point of en- 
try for the study of Indo-European linguistics, a discipline I hope a few readers may be drawn 
to. 

It is traditional for historical and comparative grammars of Latin to ignore syntax, and far 
be it from me to break with tradition. However, it seems to me that a number of interesting 

1 Carlo Dionisotti apud Duranti 1981 :vi: “le bibliograiie sono necessarie si> xua come i cimiteri” 
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xii 

syntactic phenomena can be explained in historical ternis and I have included a good deal of 
discussion of morphosyntax in the chapters on morphology. I have also devoted one chapter to 
selected topics in Latin syntax, but it is not on anything like an equal footing with the phonol- 
ogy and morphology sections. 

I have not made any attempt to cover the external liistory of Latin or the growth of the liter- 
ary language. I refer the reader to the classic treatments of these topics by scholars far more 
eloquent and learned than me, notably Marouzeau 1949, Palmer 1956, Devoto 1968, Meillet 
1977, Poccetti et al. 1999, and Clackson and Horrocks 2007. 

The following colleagues have provided valuable advice and corrections: E. Wayles Browne, 
Abby Cohn, Joseph Eska, John Fisher, Andrew Garrett, Wayne Harbert, Shane Hawkins, Petr 
Hrubis, Brian Joseph, Joshua T. Katz, Karl Maurer, H. Craig Melchert, Gary Rendsberg, Michiel 
de Vaan, and Draga Zec. Many thanks are due to them ali. In particular, Jay JasanofF, Ron Kim, 
Jeremy Rau, Brent Vine, Rex Wallace, and Calvert Watkins have been kind enough to read 
the entire manuscript. They have saved me from many embarrassing mistakes and unclear 
formulations. I would also like to acknowledge the assistance of my old friend and teacher Rip 
Cohen whose careful reading did much to increase the accuracy and accessibility of the out~ 
line, and of my research assistants, Todd Clary and Adam Cooper who did yeomahs Service in 
the editing, indexing, and proofing of the same. Ben Fortson has been the ideal editor for this 
book, combining outstanding editorial skill with a deep knowledge of the subject There have 
been hundreds of instances where his comments have helped produce a better book. I would 
like to thank him and Steve Peter for the care and attention they gave to the production of this 
volume. The students in my Latin Historical Grammar class at the Leiden Summer School in 
Indo-European Linguistics, especially Alex Hansen and Stefan Norbruis, ferreted out many, 
many errors. To them I am very grateful. Most of all, I would like to acknowledge the teaching 
and advice of Alan Nussbaum. It s fair to say that without his generosity and scholarly example 
this book couldrft exist. It goes without saying that I alone am responsible for errors of fact, 
interpretation, and ignorance. 

No one knows better than I how imperfect and incomplete this work is. Comments, and 
corrections, which will be appreciated, may be sent to mlw36@cornell.edu. 

Michael Weiss 

. Ithaca, August 15, 2009 
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The abbreviations used for Latin and Greek authors and works are largely those of the Oxford 
Latin Dictionary and Liddell and Scott. Deviations from the practice of these works should be 
self-explanatory. 

Latin texts are cited according to the editions used by the OLD with the exceptioh of the 
Annales of Ennius, which are cited from Skutsch 1985, and Festus and Paulus 5 s Epitome, which 
are cited from Lindsay 1913. Latin inscriptions are cited when possible from Degrassfs handy 
Inscriptiones latinae liberae rei publicae (ILLRP) and when not possible from the Corpus in¬ 
scriptionum latinarunt (CIL). CIL l 2 should be understood to refer to the second part of the 
second edition of the first volume of the CIL covering the most ancient inscriptions of Latium. 
When it is necessary to refer to the first part containing the Fasti and Elogia the abbreviation 
will be CIL 1 2 .1. Faliscan texts are cited from the edition of G. Giacomelii 1963 (GG). Sabellic 
texts are cited after the edition of Rix 2002. For the Iguvine Tables, table and line number are 
given. Etruscan texts are cited after the edition of Rix 1991. 

When citing Latin inscriptions, small caps are used. For other ancient Italic languages, 
forms in non-Latin alphabets are transliterated in boldface, and those in the Latin alphabet are 
in italics. 

Symbols 

> becomes by regular phonological development 

< derives from by regular phonolpgical development 

» becomes by a combination of phonological and analogical developments 

<< derives from by a combination of phonological and analogical developments 

—> (a) becomes by synchronic process of word-formation; (b) is borrowed as 

<— (a) derives from by synchronic process of word-formation; (b) is borrowed 

from 

*X a reconstructed item of a proto-stage 

X* a non-attested but certain paradigmatic form of a word otherwise attested 

t a form which would have occurred if the historical developments had been other 

than they actually were 

/.../ encloses a phonological transcription 

[... ] encloses a phonetic transcription 

V.CV the period marks a syllable division 

small caps indicate (a) a general semantic field or (b) Latin inscriptional forms (see above) 
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f 

The Historical Study of Language 
and the Discovery of Indo-European 

I. How to Learn about Language Change and Language History 1 

There are a number of different techniques for studying the history and prehistory of a 
language. , 

A. Documentary Evidence. The most obvious way to study linguistic history is to examine 
documents written in more or less the same language at different times. Compare the following 
texts from Mycenaean Greek (ca. 1375 bce) and Modern Greek (ca. 1900 ce): 

1. Mycenaean Greek written in the Linear B syllabary (KN Ra 1548): 2 

pa-ka-na a-ra-ru-wo-a de-so-mo 
swords fitted with bands 

a. pa-ka-na /p h asgana/ = (paoyava ‘swords’ nom. neut pl. 

b. a~ra-ru-wo-a /arar-woh~a/ ~ dpdpora ‘fitted 1 , nom. neut. pl. perf. part. 

Mycenaean has a perfect active participle sufiix -woh- (< *-uos~) comparable to the 
s-stem found in the Vedic perfect active participle vid-va(m)s~ ‘knowing’. In ali dialects 
of lst-millennium Greek the perfect participle suffix has been remade as a t-stem. 

c. de-so-mo /desmois/ instr. pl. = Seapotc; ‘bands’ dat pl. 

In Mycenaean the instrumental case was stili formally distinguished from the dative- 
locative written -Co-i /-oihi/. Later dialects merged the dative-locative and instrumental 
into a multi-functional “dative” case. 

2. Not Quite Modern Greek: A Nisyrian folk-song 3 

Aoupoc; acp’ rryv AvaroXi) Kai Kopq a(p’ xr\ Auai 
Kpucpfjv dya7tr|v cixam, xpbvouc; SsKatEaaapouc;. 

Aev f|Tav a7to to ©eo pLav oipa va ppeOouai 
va novoi Xoyia epajtiKa. 

1 For a general introduction to historical and comparative linguistics, see Joseph and Janda 2003 and Campbell 2004. For an 
invigorating, theoretically-oriented account, see Hale 2007. Sihler 1999 is a good starting point for Classicists. 

2 Linear B texts are cited after Ventris and Chadwick 1973. In the sequence KN Ra 1548 the first ietters indicate place of origin 
(Knossos), the second group of Ietters indicates subject matter and its arrangement classes, and the numbers are inventory 
numbers. So, KN Ra 1548 is read “From Knossos, tablet recording weapons, arrangement class a, inventory number 15487 

3 I.e. from the Greek island of Nisyros in the Dodecanese, south of Kos. The text is from Kazaves 1940:14. 
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d.uros aftin anatolx ke kdri af ti disi 
krifin ayapin ixasi xronus bekatessdrus 
den itan apo to deo midn ora na vredusi 
na pusi loja erotikcf 

A boy from the East and a girl from the West 
had a secret love for fourteen years. 

It was not so ordained by God that they should get together even for one hour 
to speak words of love. 

Various inferences may be drawn about how the Greek language changed in regard to 
pronunciation, form, syntax, and lexicon over the millennia. 

a. For example, by comparing Anclent Greek and Modern Greek texts we can observe 
that the phonological system of Anclent Greek has been radically remodeled. 

i. Many distinet vowels of Ancient Greek have merged into /i/. 


SPELLING 

ANC. GK. VALUE 

MOD. GK. VALUE 

dydnri 

/a 1 gaps:/ 

/a‘yapi/ 

8t>ai(q) 

/'dysis / 

/‘disi/ 

Biy-am 

/e:k h -/ 

/ix-/ 


ii. Contrastive length is no longer a feature of the vocalic system. 

IU 'jhe voiced stops have been lenited to voiced fricatives in most environments. 5 

3. Very Old Latin: The Duenos Inscription (ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) 

IOVESAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT 6 

iurat deos qui me 

He who gives me (in exchange) swears by the gods. 7 

4. An early Christian inscription from Rome (ILCV 1537 = ICVR, NS 11927): 

FVIT MIHI NATIBITAS ROMANA. 

NOMEN SI QVERES, IVLIA BOCATA SO 

QVE VIXI MV(N)DA CVM BYRO MEO FLORENTIO 

CVI DEMISI TRES FILIOS SVPERSTETES 

My birth was Roman. 

If you ask my name, I was called Julia, 

who lived chastely with my husband Florentius 

to whom I left behind three survivlng children. 

5. Through comparison of earlier and later texts one can uncover many details about change 

4 Hiroughout this book I use the Standard IPA (International Phonetic Alphabet) symbols, unless there is a well-estabhshed 
alter native. 

5 For the technical vocabtilary used here, see pp. 31ff.. 

6 Inscriptional material in the Roman aiphabet is presented in smaU capitals throughout. 

7 For a plausible etymological and morphological analysis of the form mitat, see Vine I999a. 
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in ali the grammatical subsystems of Latin. For example: 

* *'* ,• 

a. Very Old Latin had some vowels that were deleted in later Latin (iovesat > iurat) and 
a larger total number of diphthongs (VOL deivos vs. CL deus y VOL qoi vs. CL qui). 

b. The verb mitat does not survive into Classical Latin. This an instance of lexical 
change. 

• i 

c. Classical Latin /w/ and /b/ musf have merged in some environments by the time ILCV 
1537 was written since the letter <b> is used to write what was historically /w/ in 

NATIBITAS and BOCATA. 

B. Loanwords. Loanwords can provide valuable information about earlier States of language 
development and earlier contexts of language contact. Consider the following cases of borrow- 

ing: 

1. Gk. KOta according to' —> Sp. cada uno y OFr. che(d)un each'. 8 

Greek colonists in Southern France, e.g. at Massalia, present-day Marseille, and elsewhere 

are probably responsible for the introduction of the Greek preposition and usage into 

■ 

Romance. 

2. Gk. pq^avri clevice' —> Pashto metfen £ flour mill’ 

The soldiers of Alexander and the colonists who came in their wake are no doubt the 
source of this Greek item in Pashto. 

< 

3. a. Iran. *haitu- £ bridge' (cf. YAv. haetu-) > Alanic *hid 9 Hung. hxd £ bridge' 


b. Iran. *xsai9ni- ‘honored womari (cf. YAv. xsdidni- shining') » Alanic *xsinja queen 10 
->■ OHung. ahchyn > Hung. asszony [ossonj] woman. 

The ancestors of the Hungarians were in close contact with various Iranian tribes, 
particularly the Alans, the ancestors of the Ossetes, both before and after their 
departure for Central Europe. 

4. Gk/HpaKXfjc; —> Etr. Hercle —> Lat. Hercules . 

The syncope of the vowel of the second syllable and the shortening of the vowel of the 
first syllable suggest the name reached Latin via the intermediary of Etruscan. 11 


5. Lat. (C . lulius) Caesar —> OE casere y OHG keisur , NHG Kaiser\ OCS cesarju Russ. tsar. 


The loan into Germanic must have occurred before the post-Classical monophthong- 
ization of the diphthong /ae/ and the subsequent palatalization of /k/. 


8 In the Strasbourg Oaths, on which see p. 507 n. 33, stili cadhuna. 

9 Cf. Ossetic (Iron) xid. 

10 Cf. Ossetic (Iron) (ee)xsm, (Digor) cexsijnce. The Alanic form is directly preserved as x<nvd in a sentence of Alanic quoted 

by the Byzantine writer Johannes Tzetzes ( Theogony 18-20): ToTc; AAcivoic; TTpooxpGeyyopai. xardi Tf|v tovtojv yAwoaav / KaXrj 
f|p£pa aoo cruGevTa poi) dpxovxiaaa ttoOcv etoai / TaTtay^dt; p^aqnXi x aLV ^ Kop0i Kavta xai t’ dXXa “I address the Alans in 
their own language: Good day to you, my lord/lady. Where are you from? i. e. Your day be good. My lord/lady, where are you 
from? and other things’’ See most recently Kim 2003:54-5. - ' 

11 The expected Latin outcome of Greek 'HpaxXfjc; would be Herekles. Just such a form is attested as HERECLESon a gem 
dating to the 5th century bce. Thus to be more precise OL Herdes' Tesults from a Crossing of herecles and Etr. Herde. See 
Rix 2004. 
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C. Internal Reconstruction. Synchronic alternations are often the resuit of earlier sound 
changes. By undoing these sound changes we may arrive at a theoretical earlier state of the 

language. 

1. S ~ R Alternation in Latin Morphology 


a. Verbal Morphology 


- 

NO ALTERNATION 

ALTERNATION 


‘lead’ 

‘carry 3 

Pres. Inf. 

duc-ere 

ger-ere 

lst sg. perf. 

duxi Iduk-stl 

ges-si 

Perf. pass. ptc. 

duc-tu$ 

ges-tus 

Nominal Morphology 

. 

NO ALTERNATION 

ALTERNATION 


orator’ 

‘honor’ 

Nom. sg. 

orator a 

honds h 

Gen. sg. 

ordtor-is 

honor-is 


(a) Old Latin. (b) Old Latin and as an archaism in Classical Latin. 


c. On the basis of the synchronic alternation “r between vowels versus s elsewhere,” we 
may infer the existence of a sound change *s > r/V—V, 12 and reconstruet an earlier 
stage of Latin with intervocalic s where Classical Latin has r. 

D. Comparative Reconstruction (also known as the Comparative Method). 

1. Similarities in various languages may arise through a number of different pathways. 

a. Chance 

i. Mod. Pers. bad ‘bad’ ~ PDE bad . :3 

ii. Gk. 0 eo<; god’ ~ Lat. deus ‘god’ ~ Nahuatl 14 ted-tl ‘god’. 

Ihe further back one traces the forms the less they look like each other; thus Lat. deus 
goes back to an earlier *deiuos (cf. deivos acc. pl. in the Duenos Inscription quoted 
above) and Gk. Beoc; goes back to an earlier t^esos. 


12 The shorthand formulation is to be read “s becomes rbetween two vowels.” .. nll . 

13 OED s v bad- “Prof. Zupitza. with great probability, sees in bad-de (2 syil.) the ME. repr. of OE. baddel homo u q 
generis, hermaphrodita’... and the derivative bZdting effeminate fellow, womanish man..apphed conternptuously.assunnng 
a later adiectival use, as in yrming. wrecca, and loss of final l as in mycel , muche, lytel, lyte , wencel, wench(e). Persian bad, on the 
other hand, goes back to MP wad continuing an unattested OP 'uata-. The pre-MP form is borrowed mto Armeman as «t 

14 The lan^age of the Aatecs. The suffix -rf marks the absolutive, i.e. unpossessed, form of the noun. Despite the spec ou 
similarity the Nahuatl word for ‘god' is not a loan from Spanish dios ‘god‘. The plural of teo -if (fe-teo?) is orme 
synchronically irregular way by partial stem reduplication, which would be unusual for a Spantsh loanwor . 
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b. Borrowing 

Pashto metfen ‘flour milT ~ PDE machine <r- Lat. machina . 

Ultimately both from Greek (Att. pr|x avT V Dor ‘ paxava). 

c. Non-arbitrariiiess or Iconicity 

i. For the vast majority of the lexicon of any language, there is no reason why a given 

sequence of speech sounds has a given meaning. This is obvious if we consider 
the word for ‘dog’ in some familiar languages: PDE dog, NHG Hund, Sp. perro , 
and Fr. chien . If the relationship between meaning (the “signified”) and sound (the 
“signifier”) were not arbitrary, then one would expect a much greater degree of 
similarity aeros s languages. \ 

ii. However, in ali languages there are small segments of the lexicon where the 
signifier/signified relationship is not arbitrary, but iconic. In other words, the 
signifier attempts to represent in language some aspect, usually the sound, of the 
signified. The best known cases of this sort are onomatopoetic representations of 
animal noise that become the name for the animal itself, e.g. PDE cuckoo , NHG 
Kuckuck , Sp. cuco, Fr. coucou. 15 But sound-symbolic representations may extend 
far beyond onomatopoeia strictly defined. 16 

d. Nursery Words. The intimate words for mother and father of the mama and papa type 

are similar in many unrelated languages of the world. 



‘mother’ 

‘father 

Swahili 

mama 

baba 

Xhosa 

-mama 

-tata 

Hungarian 

anya 

atya 

Basque 

ama 

aita 

Mandarin 

mama 

baba •• 


They, and words like them, originate in the adult semantic interpretation of infant 
babbling. 17 

2. The example of Romance. Neither chance nor borrovying can explain the similarities that 
exist among the various Romance languages. 18 


15 Since the cuckoo s call naturaily does not have any true human speech sounds in it, why is it represented with a velar stop 
and a high back rounded vowel? According to Tsur (2001), the formant structure of the cuckoo’s call is most similar to the 
huraan vowel and the initial /k/ symbolizes the abrupt initial piteh onset of the bird’s song. 

16 See Sommer 1977:1-22, and Hinton, Nichols, and Ohala 1994. 

17 See Jakobson 1960, who points out that in a sample of over 500 words for ‘mother and ‘father’ nasal consonants occur in 
55% of the mother words, but in only 15% of the father words. A notable reversal of this pattern is found in Georgian, where 
raother is deda and ‘father’ is mama. See also Trask 2004. 

18 The fonns are given in a rough phonetic trans cription. 
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SP. 

PORT. 

CAT. 

OCG. 

OFR. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

sarD. a 

LAT.? 

‘bed’ 

letfo 

lej tu 

/Cit 

Ijetf 

Iit 

letto 

(pat} h 

lettu 


Taw’ 

lej 

lej 

Xej 

lej 

lej 

tedd^e 

ledye 

lege c 


‘long’ 

Iwetjgo 

logu 

Kotjk 

lotjk 

lotjk 

lutjgo 

lutjg 

lotjgu 


‘wolf’ 

lofio 

lobu 

/(op 

lop 

low 

lupo d 

lup 

lupu c 


‘moon 

luria 

lua 

/(una 

lyna 

lynd 

luna 

luno 

luna 


‘hand’ 

mano 

rndw 

ma 

ma 

mdjij 

mano 

mino 

manu 


W 

mod 

mal 

mal 

mal 

mei 

male 

{raw} 

male 


‘sleeve 

manga 

maga 

mandgd 

manga 

mdntfo 

tnanika 

tnindks 

maniya 


‘husband’ 

marido 

maridu 

mdrit 

marit 

mari(d) 

marito 

{sots} f 

maridu 



(a) Fornis are quoted from the Logudorese dialect (b) Ue braces enclose non-cognate forms. (c) Old Sardmian. The 
modern dialects have a loanword either from Ital. legge (Nuor., Log.), or Sp. ley (Campid.). (d) The Standardltalian, i.e. 
Tuscan, form is probably a loanword from a dialect of Abruzzi. The normal outcome of Lat. w in Tuscan is o> e.g. lumbus loin 
> lombo. (e) The form lupu is a loanword from Ital. lupo . There are no wolves in Sardinia, (f) From Lat. socius comrade. 

3 . Common ancestry—the only plausible explanation for sueh extensive, regular 
correspondences among so many not entirely contiguous languages. The common 
ancestor of course is Latin. 


4. Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 


19 


gloss 

GOTH./ 

OHG 

oiR. a 

LAT. 

ALB. 

GK. 

HTH. 

OCS 

HITT. 

ARM. 

VED. 

TB 

father 

fadar 

athair 

pater 

{ate} b 

naTqp 

{tevas} 

{otici} 

{atta?} 

hayr 

pitdr- 

pacer 

mother 

muoter c 

mdthair 

mater 

moter d 

m p 

mote c 

mati 

{annas} 

mayr 

tnatdr- 

macer 

nephew f 

nefa g 

niae 

nepos 

nip 

av£i|/- 

ioc; n 

nepotis 1 

netiji 

{hafsas} 

{torn} 

ndpdt- 

•— 

knee 

kniu* 

glitn 

genu 

m 

yovu 

{kelys} 

{koleno} 

genu 

cownr 

jdnu 

keni- s 

seven 

sibun 

secht 

septem 

shtate 

enta 

septyni 

sedmi 

siptam- 

♦ lr 

lya- 

ewfn 

sapta 

sukt 

» 

/ 


(a) The acute accent marks over Old Irish vowels indicate long vowels. (b) Braces enclose non-cognate forms. In this par- 
ticular case, Albani an ate y OCS otici, Hittite attas ali happen to be examples of a widely attested child-language word, a so- 
called Lallwort , for Tather. CfoGoth. atta, the regular word for TatherV (c) OHG. The Gothic word for mother is aipei, a 
Lalhvort. (d) ‘Sister’ The Albanian word for ‘mother' is Geg nane ~ Tosk nene, a Lallwort . (e) Old Lithuanian mother and 

‘woman, wife. Mod. Lith. moteris means ‘woman, wife’ The modern word for ‘mother' is motina. (f) Many oi the tormstiso 
mean grandson. (g) OE. Tlie Gothic word fqr ‘nephew' or ‘grandson is unknown. (h) ‘Cousin'. (i) Old Lithuanian. Mod¬ 
ern Lithuanian has brolenas Brothers son, or seserenas'sisteis son for ‘nephew’, and anukas, a Slavic loanword, for gran - 
son' (j) cf * TA du * (k) name of a drillk appaxently made with seven ingredients. Cf. 7UP or Ftve Ahve . 


a. The similarities between the languages listed above are so extensive and so regular that 
common ancestry is the only plausible explanation. 

b. But in this case the ancestor language predates written documents and its existence 
and structure can only be inferred on the basis of its daughtei languages. 

c. The common ancestor is known as Proto-Indo-European . 20 


19 The forms are given in Standard orthography or Standard Romanized transcription. _ 

20 The prefix proto- means that the language is reconstructed. The name of the language family, Indo-European, is traditional 
in Enghsh and French (indo-europeen). Indo-European appears first in Thomas Youngs (1773-1829) 1813 review ol Adelungs 
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d By careful and systematic comparison of the daughter languages, one may reconstruet 
an idealized, but fair, approximation of the common ancestor, called a proto-language. 
Phonological reconstruction depends upon the undoing of the various sound 
changes that have accrued over the life histories of the various daughter languages. 
Morphological and lexical reconstruction is partly a “free” by-product of phonological 
reconstruction. 

5. Almost ali questions about phonological and morphological change that are not the 
resuit of language contact have essentially two answers: sound change and analogy. 

a. Sound Change 

i. Human speech production is highly variable. A number ofacoustic and articulatory 
factors conspire to produce much of this variation. In the normal course of events 
the listener may filter out much of this variation and perturbation in order to 
reconstruet the same speech production goal as the speaker. On occasion, mainly 
or exclusively during first-language acquisition, the listener may misparse these 
perturbations, taking the perturbed variant as the intended goal. Alternatively, 
( s )he may correct a perceived perturbation when none exists. In either case, a 
sound change has occurred. The new pronunciation norm may subsequently 
spread throughout a given speech community. 21 

ii. Sound changes are regular. This means that any segment or segmental group in the 
language at the appropriate time that satisfies the conditions for the change will 
undergo the change. For example, if the grammar of a speaker acquires a sound 
change changing 5 to z between vowels, all tokens of the segment s that are between 
vowels at that time will become z. This principle is known as the exceptionlessness 
of sound change or in German die Ausnahtnslosigkeit des Lautgesetzes the 
exceptionlessness of the sound law’. 22 

a. This principle of regularity provides a powerful tool for the testing of hypotheses, 
the discovery of subregularities, the establishment of relative chronologies and 
the Identification of loanwords. 

b. Analogy. Analogy is a major subtype of morphological change by which forms are 
remodeled or created on the bases of other forms already existing in the language. 23 
Analogy may resuit in the creation of a new form on the basis of a pre-existing perceived 
pattern or it may eliminate a paradigmatic variant that had previously arisen through 
sound change or some other process. Whereas sound change is phonetically driven 
and regular, analogy is often not regular. There are two notable subtypes of analogy. 

Mithradates (Q. Rev. X. 255): “Another ancient and extensive class of languages, United by a greater number of resemblances 
than can well be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo~european, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, 
and almost all the European languages.” In German the family is called Indogermanisch. Indogermanisch appears to have been 
first used in German by Heinrich Julius Klaproth (1783-1835) in Asia Polyglotta (1823) who used it as an abbreviation for 
what he earlier called “diegrosse Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch-Germanische Volkerkette, die vom Ganges bis zu den Bntanmscheti 
Inseln reicht” Klaproth, however, probably got the term from the Danish-born geographer Conrad Malte-Brun (1775-1826), 
who used i ndo-ger manique in his 1810 work Precis de la geographie universelle (1810:577): “Nous nommerons enpretmerheu la 
famitte des langues indo-germaniques, qui rignent depuis les bords du Gange jusquaux rivages de Vlsiande. SeeShapuo 1981.' 

21 For this view of sound change, see Ohaia 1993 and 2003 and Hale 2007. 

22 See Morpurgo Davies 1998:251-5 for the history of the idea of the exceptionlessness of sound change. 

23 But analogy may also be a factor in syntactic change. 
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i. Four-part Anaiogy. In Present-day English there are a small number of irregular 
plurals that are formed by internal vowel change: foot : feet, man : men. These 
are a minority pattern compared with the productive plural formation which is 
SINGULAR + S. In the speech of young children one often hears plurals of the sort 
mans,foot$> etc. These have been created by generalizing the pattern SINGULAR: 
SINGULAR + S. In other words, cat: cats> etc. v.foot : X, X -foots. In Older English 
there were more nouns that followed the foot :feet pattern but these have been 
eliminated by analogical forms in -s, e.g. OE boc : bec gave way to book : books in 
early Middle English. 

ii. Paradigmatic Leveling. When a sound change or some other process differentially 
affects a paradigm, alternations are introduced. If one of the two alternants is 
generalized throughout the entire paradigm, we say that paradigmatic leveling has 
occurred. Consider the following set of forms. 


LATIN OLD ERENCH MOD. PRENCH 

k 

lst sg. 

2nd sg. 

3rd sg. 
lst pl. 

2nd pl, 

3rd pl. 

The changes in the root vocalism of this verb that are observable between Latin 
and Old French are the resuit of a sound change: stressed a becomes ai before a 
nasal in an open syllable. No such change affected unstressed a (see the highlighted 
forms) Thus an alternation between ai and a was created. Subsequently the variant 
ai was generalized throughout the entire present paradigm. 

II. The Discovery of Indo-European 24 

A. Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588), a learned merchant who lived in India from 1583 until his 
death, on the relationship between Italian and Sanskrit (1586): 25 

e ha la lingua dbggi molte cose comuni con quella, nella quale sono molti de’ nostri nomi, 
particularmente de numeri 6, 7, 8, e 9, Dio, serpe, e altri assai. 

The present-day language has many things in common with that one [i.e. Sanskrit] among 
which are many of our [i.e. Italian] nouns and particularly some numbers (6, 7, 8, and 9), 
god, snake, and many others. 


amo 

amas 

amat 

ambmus 

amatis 

amant 


aim 


atmes 



annet 






? 








aiment 


aime 

aimes 

aime 

aimons 

aimez 

aiment 


24 The early history of Indo-European studies is covered in Pedersen 1962 and Morpurgo Davies 1998. 

25 In a letter to Bemardo Davanzati, dated Januar)^ 22,1586. See Bramanti 1970:502. The main point of Sassettfs sentence is a 
comparison between a present-day Indo-Aryan language and Sanskrit. The comparison with Italian is something of an aside. 
Since Sassetti resided in Cochin and Goa, the modern language he refers to may have been Konkani or Marathi. Sassettfs letter 
was not published until 1855, so it did not have any influence on early scholarship. 
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B. Gottfried Leibniz (1646-1716) disproved the commonly held belief that ali languages were 
descended from Hebrew. 26 

C. Sir William Jones (1746-1794), in a speech given to the Asiatick Society (February 2,1786), 
is generally credited with the first explicit statement of the Indo-European hypothesis: 27 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect 
than the Greek , more copious than the Latin , and more exquisitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the fornis of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without believing them to have sprung from some 
common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists: there is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celtick , though blended with 
a very ditferent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit ... 

L In fact, the canonization of Jones is something of a distortion of history. Jones was very 
much a man of his time and the views expressed in the famous passage quoted above were 
far from original. The overall goal of his Asiatick Researches was a history of humanity— 
not language—in Asia and he was fully committed to the Biblical worldview. 28 

D. If any one person should be credited with the discovery of Indo-European, not as a vague 
hypothesis, but as a detailed and well-supported theory, it is the German linguist Franz Bopp 
(1791-1867). His 1816 work Uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung 
mitjenem der griechischen, lateinischen, persischen und germaniscHen Sprachen and the 1820 
revised and expanded English version of the same ( Analytical Comparison oj the Sanskrit , 
Greek , Latin and Teutonic Languages , published in the Annals of Oriental Literature) laid the 
groundwork for all subsequent scholarship. 29 


26 Ihe idea that Hebrew was the original language is found already in the writings of the Church Fathers. St. Jerome, for 
exaniple, in a letter to Damasus ( Epist . ad Damasum papam 18, 381 ce) wrote: initium oris et communis eloquii et hoc omne 
quod loquimur Hebraeam esse linguam, qua vetus testamentum scriptum est, universa antiquitas tradit c< Universal ancient 
tradition holds that the Hebrew language in which the Old Testament was written is the beginning of speech and common 
discourse and all that we speak” 

27 Jones 1799:1.26. The full text of the “Ihird Anniversary Discourse to the Asiatick Society of Bengal” (Jones 1799:1.19-36) 
is available at mvw.utexas.edu/cola/depts/lrc/iedocctr/ie-docs/lehmarm/reader/chapterone.html. For a wider view of Jones 
and his writings, see Cannon 1990, Lincoln 1999 (polemical), and Campbell forthcoming. 

28 The Dutch scholar Marcus Zuerius van Boxhorn (1612-1653) had already expressed very similar views. He recognized 
a language family that he called Scythisch, i.e. Scythian, which included, Latin, Greek, Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, Iranian, and 
Indic. See van Driem 2001:1039-48. For earlier ideas on linguistic filiation, see Bonfante 1954, although the Information on 
Boxhorn is not quite accurate, and Mulier 1986. 

29 Incidentally, the library of Franz Bopp was purchased by Andrew D. White for Corneli University, the institution where 
this grammar was written. 
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I. Bibliographical Hints for the Study of Indo-European Linguistics 

A. Recommended starting points 

1. Fortson 2009 provides an excellent overview of most major issues, both linguistic and 
cultural. 

2. Clackson 2007 focuses more on method and current issues of controversy than on details 
of reconstruction. 

3. Meier-Brugger 2003 is a somewhat more advanced introduction to chiefly linguistic 
matters. But the English translation i$ extremely bad. 1 

4. Tichy 2006 is a very concise survey 

5. Brugmann 1897-1916 is not an introduction but a survey and compilation of what was 
known and believed about Proto-Indo-European in the late 19th/early 20th centuries. 
This work codified a very influential view of Proto-Indo-European, which is often 
referred to as Brugmannian. Though obviously very outdated, it is stili unsurpassed in 
many regar ds. 

B. Other introductory works to consuit 

1. Beekes 1995 is a presentation of the views of the Leiden school with excellent 
illustrations. 

2. Lehmann 1993 is interesting on the history of the discipline, but old-fashioned, and 
most typology-based innovations offered by Lehmann are ill-founded. 2 

3. Szemerenyi 1996 is idiosyncratic and outdated, but with a rich bibliography. 

4. Tremblay 2005 offers an interesting discussion of the theoretical foundations of 
comparison and reconstruction, but is not an introduction per se. 

5. Brugmann 1904 and Meillet 1937 are both dated, but stili interesting. 


1 See the review by Klein 2006. German-reading students can save themselves a lot of trouble by reading the original. 

2 See the comments of Matasovic 2000. 
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6. Bader 1994» Ramat and Ramat 1998 and Woodard 2004 offer surveys ofthe grammars 
ofthe various daughter languages. 3 

C. Phonology 

1. Mayrhofer 1986 offers a fairly detailed survey of Pro to-Indo - Europ e an segmental 
phonology. 

D. Morphology 

1. LIV offers a lexicon of the Proto-Indo-European verb. An invaluable tool. 

2. Jasanoff 2003 is a groundbreaking reconsideration of the Proto-Indo-European verbal 
system. 

\ 

E Works on the Proto-Indo-European Lexicon . 

1. Pokomy 1959-69 is a lexicon of reconstructed Indo-European. It is outdated and 
not entirely trustworthy, but stili unmatched in its coverage. A replacement» the Indo- 
European Etymological Dictionary, is in progress under the editorship of Alexander 
Lubotsky and R. S. P. Beekes. Parts are available at www.indo-european.nl/index2.html. 

2. D. Q. Adams and Mallory 1997 and D. Q. Adams and Mallory 2006 are mainly about 
the reconstructed lexicon and cultural implications that may be drawn therefrom. 

E Bibliography 

1. Bibliographical updates for ali the Indo-European languages were until recently regularly 
provided by the Indogermanische Chronik , a supplement to the journal Die Sprache. 
However, the publication of this resource has been erratic in recent years. For now» 
one must rely on the more general bibliographical resources Bibliographie linguistique 
(Linguistics) and Vannee philologique (Classics). 

2. Heidermanns 2005 provides a monumental but stili incomplete bibliography of word- 
formation» etymology» and loanword studies on the Indo-European languages old and 
modern from 1800. 

G. The interested student should also consuit the resources collected at the TITUS website, 

titus.uni-frankfurt.de/indexe.htm. 


II. The Indo-European Languages from West to East 4 

A. Germanic: 5 East Germanic (Gothic)» North Germanic (Old Norse), West Germanic (Old 


3 But the focus of Woodard 2004 is rather different, since it covers all ancient languages of the world regardless of linguistic 
affiliation and omits all the languages (including some Indo-European ones) that are not attested before the 5th century ce. 

4 As distributed prior to the age of European colonialism. Before the settlement of Iceland in the 2nd half of the 9th century* 
Celtic (in the form of Old Irish) was the most westerly Indo-European branch. Only select languages of the vario us branches 
are named in this outline. For more detailed surveys, see Bader 1994, Fortson 2009, Ramat and Ramat 1998 and Woodard 
2004. 

5 For Germanic, see Bammesberger 1986 and 1990, Jasanoff apud Bader 1994, Krahe and Meid 1965-69, Prokosch 1939, Ringe 
2006a, Robinson 1992, Seebold 1970, and Streitberg 1896. For Old English, see Campbell 1959, Bnmner 1965, Hogg 1992 and 
Lass 1994. For the later history of the English lexicon see the OED, and for Indo-European roots in English see Watkins 
2000. For Old Frisian, see Boutkan 1996 and Boutkan and Siebinga 2005, and Steller 1928. For Old Saxon, see Holthausen 
1921, Cordes 1973, Rauch 1992 and Gallae and Tiefenbach 1993. For Old High German, see Braune and Reiffenstein 2004, 
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English, Old High German, Old Saxon). The earliest indirect evidence for Germanic consists 
of Germanic names on coins and in Latin authors of the lst century bce. Early Germanic in- 
scriptions in the Runic alphabet begin in the 3rd century ce. 

1. Notable Features of Germanic 

a. Grunnis Law (see pp. 85fF.). 

b. Verners Law (see p. 88). 

c. The dental-preterite suffix (Goth. ~da , PDE -ed ? NHG -te) affixed to so-called weak 
verbs. 

2. Gothic is the earliest attested significant corpus of a Germanic language dating from 
about the 4th century ce. We have a translation of the New Testament by Bishop Wuifila 
and a few other documents. 6 

Matth. 6:9-10 

atta unsar pu in himinam> weihnai nanto pein. qimai piudinassus peins. wairpai wilja 
peins swe in himina jah ana airpai. 

Our father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

B. Celtic: 7 Goidelic (Old Irish) and Brittonic (Middle Welsh, 8 Breton, Cornish), which together 
form Insular Celtic; Lepontic, 9 Gaulish, Galatian, and Celtiberian. 10 

1. Notable Features of Celtic 

a. *p > 0 , e.g. *ph 2 ter ‘father (cf. Lat. pater) > Olr. athair /aOarV, 11 *ph 2 tr-b h o > Gaul. 
atrebo dat. pl. (RIG L-15, Plumergat). 

b. *e > iy e.g. *h 3 rig-s Tcmg’ (cf. Lat. rex) > Gaul. Dubno-rix, Dumnorix Vorld-king’ 12 
! (personal name), Olr. n, 13 MW ri. 14 

Sonderegger 2003, Schrodt 2004, and Lloyd and Springer 1988’ . For Old Norse, see Noreen 1904 and 1923 and de Vries 1977. 
For Runic see Antonsen 1975 and Krause 1971. For Gothic, see the next footnote. 

6 For Gothic, see Braune and Heidermanns 2004, Krause 1968, Lehmann 1986, and Streitberg 2000. 

7 For Celtic in general, see Lewis and Pedersen 1961, Schumacher 2004a, and Matasovic 2009. For Celtiberian, see Jordan 
Colera 1998 and 2004 (with the review of Eska 2008), Villar 1995, and Wodtko 2000. For Gaulish, see Delamarre 2003 and 
Lambert 2003. For Old Irish, see Thurneysen 1946, Vendryes 1959, McCone 1997, McCone 2005, Stifter 2006, and DIL. For 
Brittonic, see Jackson 1953 and Schrijver 1995. For Middle Welsh, see Evans 1964, Morris Jones 1913, and GPC. 

8 Middle Welsh (ca. 1100-1400 ce) rather than Old Welsh (ca. 800-1100) is normally cited in works of Indo-European 
linguistics since the Old Welsh corpus is so scanty. 

9 Cisalpine Gaulish is now generally regarded as a later form of Lepontic. See Eska 1998a and Uhlich 2007. 

10 Lepontic, Gaulish, and Celtiberian are often grouped together as Continental Celtic, but this should be understood in 
purely geographic terms since it is not ciear that these languages consitute a legitimate subgroup on linguistic grounds. For 
one view on the linguistic position of Lepontic see Uhlich 2007. 

11 However, Eska (1998b) has suggested that a bUabial or labio dental fricative reflex of PIE *p may have been preserved in 
Lepontic. 

12 For the first member cf. Olr. domun Vorld’ 

13 The acute mark over a vowel is traditionally used to indicate vowel length in the standardized orthography of Old Irish. 
This practice is based upon the (inconsistent) use of this sign in Irish manuscripts. However, the acute is also used over the 
first element of a digraph spelling a diphthong, e.g. de, 6e, au, eu, ia > iu, and ua except in the case of the diphthongs oi and ai, 
where the acute is on the second part of the digraph. The acute accent in these forms do es not indicate length, but is meant to 
distinguish these forms from similar digraphs that do not represent diphthongs. 

14 But some Celtiberian forms of what may be a form of the word for ‘king’ have been alleged to show a stage prior to the 
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2. The earliest attested Celtic language is Lepontic from northwest Italy and Switzerland 
(Gallia Cisalpina) from between approximately the 6th and lst centuries bce, but little 
survives. Gaulish is attested a little bit later beginning in the 3rd century bce, and is 
somewhat more abundant. 15 Old Irish, attested beginning in the 8th century ce, is the 
most important source. 16 

Old Irish {Scela Mucce Meic Datho) 17 

boi n amraefor Laignib, Mac Datho a ainm. 

/boi rT: avre for lay j n j 9v J , mak da0o: a an j m j / 

boi cu occo . im‘diched in cu Laigniu huili 
/boi ku: ogo mVd j iix^3 in ku: lay j n j u huPi/ 18 

There was a wonderful king over the Leinstdrmen. MacDatho jwas] his name. 

There was a dog to him. The dog used to protect ali Leinster. 

Old/Middle Welsh (YGododdin 78-80) 19 

Gwyr a aeth gatraeth, oedfraeth eu llu 
/gwir a ai0 gatrai0 oi3 frai0 i ly/ 

glasved eu hancwyn a gwenwyn 20 vu 
/glasveS i hankuin a gwenuin vy/ 

Warriors went to Catraeth, their host was swift. 

Fresh mead was their feast, and it was poison. 

C. The Languages of Italy 21 

I. Italic falis into two or three main branches: Sabellic and Latino-Faliscan. Venetic is 
probably a separate branch of Italic, but it could also be classified as an independent but 
closely allied language. Within Indo-European, Italic is closest to Celtic. 22 

a. Sabellic 23 (from the 6th century bce): Oscan, Umbri an, South Picene, etc. 

completiori of the merger of *e with *i. See Jordan Colera 1998:21. 

15 The Lepontic texts have been published in Lejeune 1971 and 1988. 

16 However, there are some inscriptions in the Ogham alphabet that date to the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries ce. For Ogbam, 

see McManus 1991 and Ziegler 1994. . • 

17 The Tale of Mac Dath6’s Pig , preserved in a 12th-century manuscript, the Book of Leinster, but composed some centuries 
earlier. 

18 A few words about the interpretation of Old Irish orthography: 1) Palatalization: Old Irish possessed an almost complete 
set of palatalized consonants contrasting with unpalatalized ones. Before a front vowel an initial consonant is assumed to be 
palatalized and has no speciai indication in writing, e.g. rt /di:/. A medial or final palatalized consonant or consonant cluster 
is often indicated in writing by a preceding <i >, which is not itself to be pronounced, e.g. Laignib /la^n^v'/. A non-palatalized 
consonant before a front-vowel may be indicated by inserting a graphic <a> between the consonant and the front vowel, e.g. 
amrae /a\hre/. 2) Stops and Fricatives: In initial position the letters <p> t, c> represent the voiceless stops /p, t> k/, but in medial 
and final position they represent the voiced stops /b, d, g/, e.g. popul people’ /pobul/. In initial position the letters <b, d, g> 
represent the voiced stops /b, d, g/ but in medial and final position they represent the voiced fricatives /v, 5, y/, e.g. Laignib 
/layhbvV. The voiceless fricatives /f, 0, x/ are spelled <ph> or <f>, <ch>, <th>, e.g. Datho /da6o:/. There are many other 
complications. See Stifter 2006:17-24 for an overview. 

19 The Gododdin is a 7th-century Old Welsh composition attributed to Aneirin, preser\ T ed in somewhat modernized 
orthography in a 13 th-century manus cript. 

20 Lat. venenum . 

21 A map of the peoples of andent Italy can be found at spazioinwind.libero.it/popoh_antichi/Italici/Mappa.html. 

22 See pp. 465-6. 

23 For Sabellic, see Buck 1928, Untermami 2000 and Wallace 2007. Other scholars may use the terms Sabellian or Osco- 
Umbrian in the same sense. For Umbriam see Meiser 1986 and Poultney 1959. 
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i. Oscan: ca. 650 mostly short inscriptions, mainly from the 5th to the lst century 
bce. 24 Oscan was the language of the Samnites and closely related tribes. 25 It was 
spoken throughout most of central and Southern Italy and in the Sicilian city of 
Messana. 26 

Cippus Abellanus , Abella, 27 2nd century bce (Cm 1 A 11-19) 28 

n sakaraklum. herekleis. [u]p 12 slaagid. pud. ist. imm. teer[um] 13 pud. up. 
eisud. sakaraklud [u$t] 14 pud. anter. teremmss. eh[truis] 15 ist. pai. teremenniu. 
mu[uiikad] 16 tanginud. pruftu. set. r[ehtud] 17 amnud. puz. idik. sakara[klum] 
18 mim. idik. terum. mumik[um] 19 mumikei. terei. fusid. 

Templum Herculis ad finem quod est, et territorium quod ad id templum est, quod 
inter termina exteriora est, quae termina communi sententia posita sunt recto 
circuitu, ut id templum et id territorium commune in communi territorio esset. 29 

[The representatives of Nola and Abella have decreed] the sanctuary of Heredes 
that is on the boundary, and the land that is at the sanctuary that is within the 
external borders, which borders have been set by common consent right around, 
that this sanctuary and this land should be common in common land. 

ii. Umbrianrca. 40shortinscriptionsandthe Tabulae Iguvinae, 7thto lst century bce. 10 
The Tabulae Iguvinae , seven bronze tablets from Iguvium, present-day Gubbio, were 
di$coveredinl444.Theydescribethesacredritesofapriestlybrotherhood,theAtiedian 
Brethren. They date from the 3rd to the lst century bce, and are among the most 
invaluable documents for the study of the Italic languages and Italic ritual practice. 31 

Tabula Iguvina Ia 2-3 

preveres: treplanes : iuve : krapuvi: tre buf: fetu: 

Before the Trebulan gates sacrifice three cattle to Jupiter Grabovius. 


24 Two texts of the Hernici, He 1 and He 2 from Anagnia (present-day Anagni, 45 km. southeast of Rome), date to the 7th 
or 6th century bce. 

25 These are: 1) the Paeligni, Vestini, and Marrucini, the speaJkers of the North Oscan dialects, who nsed the Roman alphabet 
and overlay formerly South Picene-speaking regions; 2) the Frentani and the inhabitants of Larinum (present-day Larino, 
Campobasso) and Teanum Apulum (near S. Paolo di Civitate, Foggia); 3) the Hirpini; and 4) the Hernici, who used the 
Latin alphabet. Mention should also be made of Sicel, the language of the Siculi. Very iittle is known of this language, but 
it is certainly Indo-European, probably Italic, and possibly Sabellic. One Sicel inscription of note is the unmistakably Indo- 
European forni niBE ‘drink!’ = Ved. piba . See Lejeune 1990. For tlie role that Sicel forms have played in the discussion of the 
voiced aspirates in Italic, see Lejeune 1993. Another language of Siciiy, Elymian, is even less weO understood. See Agostiniani 
1977 and 1992b. 

26 The Romans called the language of the Samnite tribes Oscan; cf. Liv. 10.20.8, where spies sent to investigate the doings 
of the Samnite forces are said to be gnaros Oscae linguae. The Oscans proper (Lat. Osci , Opscus [Enn. A?i«. 291 Skutsch] < 
*opsko-> cf. Gk. Otukol) were a Sabellic tribe of Campania. Their language may have been that of the so-called Pre-Samnite 
inscriptions. 

27 Present-day Avella, Avellino. 

28 Sabellic texts are cited from Rix 2002. For ali Sabellic texts, bold letters represent a transliteration from an Etruscan- 
derived local alphabet. Italic letters indicate a transcription of a text written in tlie Roman alphabet. Southern Oscan texts from 
Lucania were mainly written in a modified form of the Tarentine Ionie Greek alphabet. Tlie periods between words represent 
the word dividers used, which was a ralsed dot in most Oscan inscriptions. 

29 Latin translation from Buck 1928:226. 

30 The total of 40 includes the so-called Paleo-Umbrian texts from the 7th to the 6th century and the texts of the closely 
related languages of the Volsci, Marsi, and Aequi. 

31 See Weiss 2009. 
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Hi. South Picene (ca. 20 inscriptions, 6th to 4th centuries bce). Many of these texts are 
metrical epitaphs. 32 

iv. Pre-Samnite (also called Old Campanian or Opic, ca. 20 inscriptions, 5th century 
bce). The Sabellic language of Campania, Bruttium, and Lucania before the 
invasion of the Oscan-speaking Samnites around 440 bce. The language appears 
to be closely related to South Picene. 33 

b. Latino-Faliscan: Latin 34 and Faliscan. 

i . Latin, originally the language of Latium Vetus , is attested as early as the late 6th 
century bce. 35 

Lapis Satricanus (CIL l 2 .2832a, ca. 500 bce) 36 

[...]lEI STETERAI POPLIOSIO VALESIOSIO SVODALES MAMARTEI 

? steterunt Publii Valerii sodales Marti . 

The followers of Publius Valerius set up to Mars. 

* 

ii. Faliscan is the Italic language of Falerii (modern Civita Castellana), a city of 
Southern Etruria about 51 km. north of Rome. The Romans conquered Falerii in 
241 bce and removed the inhabitants to a nearby location, Falerii Novi. There are 
about 300 mainly short inscriptions dating from the 7th to the 2nd centuries bce. 
Faliscan is very close to Latin and is regarded by some as a somewhat divergent 
dialect. 37 

GG 5, 38 4th century bce 

foied. vino. pipafo. cra. carefo 
Hodie vinum bibam, cras carebo. 

j 

Today I will drink wine, tomorrow I will lack. 

c. Venetic is the language of inscriptions from the northeast corner of the Italic 


32 For a text edition with some commentary, see Marinetti 1985. On the metrical analysis of these texts and their possible 
relation to otber Old Italic verse types including the Saturnian, see Mercado 2006. 

33 The most important document of this language is a recently disco vered inscription from Tortor a, on which see Lazzarini 
and Poccetti 2001. 

34 The following are basic resources for the historical study of the Latin language. Historical phonology and Morphology: 
Ailen 1978, Bammesberger 1984, Buck 1933, Ernout 1989, Gerschner 2002, Kieckers 1930, Leumann 1977, Lindsay 1894, 
Matasovic 1997, Meillet and Vendryes 1979, Meiser 1998, Morani 2000, Niedennann 1953, Safarewicz 1969, Schrijver 1991, 
Sihler 1995, Somnier 1914a, Sommer and Plister 1977. Etymological dictionaries: Walde and Holfniann 1938-54, Ernout 
and Meillet 1985, de Vaan 2008. Periodic surveys of etymological suggestions can be found in the CEL. Dictionaries: OLD 
and TLL. Inscriptions: CIL, Ernout 1957,1LLRP, Vine 1993, Wachter 1987. Language Histories: Baldi 1999, Clackson and 
Horrocks 2007, Devoto 1991, Meillet 1966, Palmer 1966, Poccetti et al. 1999, Stolz, Debrunner and Schmid 1966. For a survey 
ofworks of this genre, see Mazzini 2002. Bibliographies: Cousin 1951, Cupaiuolo 1993 and 2004. 

35 Or perhaps as early as the 7th century bce. See Hartmann 2005 for a discussion of the dating of the earliest Latin 
inscriptions. 

36 Lucchesi and Magni (2002:76-80), however, have argued that the language of the Lapis Satricanus should be identified as 
Faliscan. 

37 In two regards the phonology of Faliscan seems to diverge fairly significantly from Latin:!) medial *g h /*g h becomes what is 
written <c> or <k> representing either /g/ or /y/, e.g. lecet (GG 85) 'lies’ < *leg h eti vs. > -/z- in Latin, e.g. vehit ‘conveys’ < 
*ueg h eti. 2) *g h u- > /zw-, e.g.huti[c3olom (GG 1) vesseP < *g h u-ti- ‘pouring’ vs. *g h u - >fu- in Latin, e.g .fundo ‘pour’ < *g h u-n- 
d-e~. See Joseph and Wallace I991b. 

38 Faliscan texts, with the exception of New Faliscan texts in the Roman alphabet, are cited from the edition of Giacomelli = 
GG. These New Faliscan texts are cited from ILLRP. For Faliscan see also Bakkuin 2009. 
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peninsula. 39 There are ca. 400 documents. The earliest texts, in a modified form of the 
Etruscan alphabet, date to about 550 bce. The latest, in the Latin alphabet, are from 
about 100 bce. 40 

Lejeune 1974 no. 75 (between Pernumia and Cartura, east of Este [= ancient Ateste], 
archaic period, 550-475 bce) 

egovhonteiersiniioivinetikarisvivoioliialekvemurtuvoiatisteit 
ego Fontei Ersinioi. vineti karis vivoi oli alekve murtuvoi atisteit 

I (am) for Fonts Ersinios. The affection of Vinetos- 41 (?) remains (for him) alive, as well 
as (?) dead. 

Note the patronymic adjective in -iio- {Ersinioi); murtuvoi replacing *murtoi as in 
Latin mortuus . 

2. Non-Italic Indo-European 

a. The Messapie language is known from about 600 mostly short inscriptions from Apulia 
(Regio II). 42 The earliest of these date from the 6th century bce, and the language 
continued to be written until the lst century bce when it was replaced by Latin. It 
is written in two variants of a Greek-based alphabet, called Apulian and Messapie. 
New inscriptions continue to be discovered. Recently discovered texts are the 20 
inscriptions from the so-called Grotta della Poesia y Melendugno, Lecce. 43 

de Simone 1988 no. 3 (MLM 4 Ro, Grotta della Poesia , ca. 3rd century bce) 

[k]lauhi zis 
dekias artahias 
dautouri andirahho 
daus apistadi vinaihi 
Hear Zeus! 44 
Dekias Artahias 
To the infernal (?) Thaotor 
set up daus vinaihi 

3. Probably Non-Indo-European 45 

39 For Venetic, see Lejeune 1974, Untermann 1980, Rix 1997, Marinetti 1999, and Wallace 2004. For more on the affiliation 
and position of Venetic, see pp. 471-2. 

40 An online edition can be found at members.tripod.com/adolfozavaroniyvenet.htm. 

41 In view of Eska and Wallace 2002, vineti , as interpreted here, might be the sole Venetic example of the thematic gen. sg. 
in -i, but others prefer to analyze Vinetikaris as a compound. The existence of a Venetic thematic genitive singular in -i is 
doubtful. See the discussion of various possibilities by Lejeune (1982). See Eska and Wallace 2002. 

42 For Messapie, see de Simone and Marchesini 2002. A longstanding and persistent view would connect Messapie with 
the virtually unknown language (s) of Illyria. This view rests primarily on perceived toponymastic similarities. See Palmer 
1961:39-41 for a fairly uncritical listing. For a recent critical evaluation of the possible Messapie-Albanian connections see 
Matzinger 2005a. 

43 Pictures of the site may be viewed at arte.ino.it/top_luce_stxuttuTata/tour_grotta.php. 

44 Zis , if ‘Zeus’, may be a loan from Lucanian Oscan. klauhi is traditionally compared to the Vedic -si imperative srosi ‘hearf 
< *kleusi < *Jdeusesi } but this is far from certain. See Campanile 1994:296 for some doubts. 

45 In addition to Etruscan, Rhaetic and North Picene, mention should also be made of Camunic and Ligurian. Camunic is 
the language of a small number of inscriptions from the Val Camonica, Brescia, in northern Italy. Nothing definite can be said 
about the nature of Camunic. Of the language of the Ligures (Gk. Alynec;), the inhabitants of northwestern Italy near modern 
Genoa, aimost nothing at ali can be said. No significant inscription in their language has survived, Some place-names, e.g. 
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a. Etruscan (texts from the 7th century bce) is a language of not entirely ciear origins. 
Its one certain relative is found on the northern Aegean island of Lemnos, and a good 
case has been made that Rhaetic, from the Roman province of Rhaetia (present-day 
eastern Switzerland and Western Austria), is also related. 46 • 

b. North Picene. Four inscriptions, one of which was found in the necropolis of Novilara, 
testify to the existence in this area of an unidentified language that has been dubbed 
North Picene. The only complete text dates to the 7th or 6th century bce and consists 
of twelve lines inscribed on one side of a sandstone stele. 47 

mimnis. er ut . gaarestades 

rotnem . uvlin .parten (.?) us 

polem . isairon . tet \ 

sut. tratnesi. krtis 

tenag. trut. ipiem . rotnes 

tuis . dalu . isperion . vul c 

tes . rotem . teu . ait en . tasur 

soter . nieri/pon . kalatne 

nis. vilatos . paten . arn 

uis. balestenag . ands .et 

sut. l/iakut. treten . teletaii 

nem . polem . tisu . sotris . eus 

D. Albanian. 45 Albanian is not attested until the 15th century ce in a very advanced state of 
development 49 It has two main dialects: a northern called Geg ([geg], also spelled Gheg) and 
a Southern called Tosk. 50 Albanian contains many loanwords from Greek, Latin, SIavic, and 
Turkish. It probably is a descendant of one of the ancient Illyrian languages, although some 
favor a more easterly origin. 

Visaret e Kombif 1 1.1 no. 46b 52 

Per gjashte plume spo kam dert 

Porper tshtaten mos pevet: 

Plumja e probes fort po mvret 


Porco-bera (a river name, the present-day Polcevera, supposedly meaning 'salmon-bearing’), if correctiy interpreted, seem to 
be Indo-European. On the Ligurians, see de Marinis and Spadea 2004. 

46 See most recently Steinbauer 1999:363. On Rhaetic, see Rix 1998, Schumacher 1998 and 2004b, and Wallace 2008. 

47 The stele, which is decorated with various symbols, including a wheel, and which has a depiction of a hunting scene and 
a combat scene on the back, is now housed in the Museo Preistorico e Etnografico “Luigi Pigorini’* di Roma. See Poultney 
1979 and Agostiniani 2003. A photo can be viewed at mvw.cadnet.marche.it/novilaia/ but the interpretations otfered there 
are not endorsed. 

48 For Albanian, see B. Demiraj 1997, S. Demira; 1993, Matzinger 2006, and Sanz Ledesma 1996. 

49 The first surviving document in Albanian is a baptismal formula of Paolo Angelo, the Archbishop of Durazzo from 
1462. However, Brocardus, the archbishop of Antivari (now Bar in Montenegro) writing in 1332 (Directorium ad passagium 
faciendum), seems to refer to the existence of works in the Albanian language in Latin characters: Licet Albanenses aliam 
omnino linguam a latina habeant et diversam , tamen litteram latinam habent in uso et in omnibus suis libris ‘Although the 
Albanians have a language totally distinet from Latin, nevertheless they use Latin writing in ali their books.” 

50 The two dialects are divided by the Shkumbin River in Albania. Varieties of Albanian are also spoken in Greece, the former 
Yugoslavia, and Italy. The Albanian of Italy is more closely related to Tosk. 

51 “The Treasures of the Nationi a 1937 collection of Albanian folklore and poetr) r edited by Bernardin Palaj and Donat 
Kurti. 

52 e = IPA /a/, gj = IPA /j/, sh = IPA /J/. 
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I dorft mind the six shots; 

but dorft ask me about the seventh; 

the shot of the blood-brother kills me very much. 

probes from Serbo-Croatian pobratim, pobra ; fort from Italian or Latin forte(m). 

E. Greek 53 

1. Greek is one of the earliest attested Indo-European branches. The first evidence for Greek 
goes back to about the 14th century bce (Linear B), or possibly to the 17th century bce. 54 
The first alphabetic Greek comes from the 8th century bce. There are four main lst- 
millennium dialect groups: Attic-Ionic, Dorie, Aeolie, and Arcado-Cypriot. 


2. Notable Features of Greek 


a. Vowel distinctions well-preserved. 55 

b. Prothetic vowels from initial laryngeals before consonants. 50 

c. Threefold reflex of laryngeals. 


' Homer, Iliad 1.1 (8th century bce) 57 

Mf|viv deifie, 0sa, nqXTpdSeto AyiXf| 0 (; 

/meinin aeide thea: pedeuadeo: ak h ile:os/ 

Sing, Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, Peleus’ son. 

E Baltic: 58 Lithuanian, Latvian, Old Prussian.’ 4 Although not attested in abundance until the 
16th century ce, the Baltic languages, and Lithuanian in particular, are remarkably archaic. 
Lithuanian maintains seven of the eight Proto-Indo-European nominal cases and preserves 
much-transformed reflexes of the Proto-Indo-European accent system. 


Lithuanian: The Grass Snake and the Maiden (19th century) 

Biivo karaliaus dukte. Tevai jai dave ziedq if liepe niekur nepamesti. 

There was a king’s daughter. Her parents gave her a ring and they ordered her not to put it 

down anywhere. 


53 References for Greek include the following. Phonology and Morphology: Allen 1987, Buck 1933, Chnstidis 2007 

Devine and Stephens 1994, Lejeune 1972, Meier-Briigger 1992, Meillet and Vendryes 19/9, Peters 1980 > 1974 ' ^ x 

1999 Schwyzer 1939, Sihler 1995. Mycenaeam Aura Jorro 1985-1993, Bartonek 2003, Duhonx and Morpurgo Davtes 2008, 
Hooker 1980, Ventris and Chadwick 1973. Other Dialects: Bechtel 1921-24, Buck 1955, Duhoux 1983£chmitt 1977. Homer: 
Chantraine 1953-58, LfgrE. EtymologicaJ Dictionaries: Chantraine 1999, Frisk 1960-72. Language History: Mediet 1965a 
Dictionaries: LSJ and TLG. Syntax: Kuhner and Gerth 1890-1904, Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950. The later history ol Greek 

is covered in Horrocks 1997. 

54 A pebble inscribed in Linear B from Kafkania near Olympia has been dated to 1650 bce. But most consider it a o g ry. 
See Godard apud Arapojanni, Rambach, and Godard 2002:213-37 for a defense of its authenticity. 

55 Oscan is also very good in broad ternis about reflecting Proto-Indo-European vowel qualities. 

56 For laryngeals see pp. 48ff. . _ . , * 

57 An approximate date for when the Iliad reached the form in which it has come do™ to us. This form, though, was merely 

the endpoint of centuries of oral composition and recomposition. . c '' a _ 

58 For Baltic in general, see Bammesberger 1998, Eckert, Bukevidiute, and Hinze 1994, Endzehns 1971, and Stang 1966. 
Lithuanian, see Fraenkel 1962-65, Petit 1999a, Senn 1966, and Zinkeviaus 1996. For Latvian, see Endzehns 1922 Forssman 
2001, and Karulis 1992. For Old Prussian, see Schmaistieg 1974, Smoczyriski 2005, Trautmann 1910 and Toporov 1975 . 

59 The small Old Prussian corpus dates from the 14thto 17th centuries ce. 
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G. Slavic 60 (closely related to Baltic): East Slavic (Russian, Ukrainian, Belarusan), South SIavic 
(Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian), West Slavic (Polish, Czech, Slovak, Sor- 
bian). The earliest attested Slavic is Old Church Slavonic from the lOth century ce. 61 


John 19:26 (Codex Marianus) 62 

ic >Ke MaTepb i oyneHMKa crotAinTa ereme 7no6;rfcame rna MaTepw CBoen 63 

Iis(usil) ze videvit materi i ucenika stojpsta jegoze Ijublease gla(gola) materi svoei 

But Jesus having seen his mother and [the disciple standing there whom he loved] said to 
his mother. 


H. Anatolian: 64 Hittite (ca. 1570-1200 bce), Palaic (extinct by the 13th century bce), Cunei- 
form Luvian, Hieroglyphic Luvian (ca. 1500-750 bce), Lycian A and B (5th-4th centuries 
bce), Lydian (8th-3rd centuries bce), Carian (7th-3rd centuries bce), 65 Sidetic (3rd century 
bce), and Pisidian (2nd or 3rd century bce). The Anatolian branch is attested from the 16th 
century bce. 66 The chief representative of Anatolian is Hittite, which was not identified as an 
Indo-European language until the early 20th century. One of the most striking archaisms of 
Hittite is the consonantal reflex of the second and third laryngeal in some environments as 
h. But in some other respects Hittite is surprisingly innovative. For example, Hittite and the 
other Anatolian languages have developed a distinet ergative case marker for neuter nouns 
functioning as the subjects of transitive verbs. No other old Indo-European language has any- 
thing comparable. Hittite is written in a cuneiform syllabary, with Akkadian and Sumerian 
logograms often concealing the genuine Hittite word. 67 


Hittite (The Apology of Hattusilis III, 1275-1250 bce) 

ma-ah-ha-an~ma~za A-BU-YA m Mar-si-li-is DINGIR -LIM-is ki-sa-at SES -YA-ma-za-kan 
m NIR^GAL-fs A-NA G1§ GU.ZA A-BI-SU e-sa-at 

But when my father Mursilis became a god (i.e. died) and my brother Muwatallis 68 sat upon 
the throne of his father ... 


60 For Balto-Slavic, see Illic-Svityc 1979, Poljakov 1995, and Trautmann 1923. For Slavic in general, see Arumaa 1964-85, 
Brauer 1961-69, Carlton 1991, Comrie and Corbett 1993, Derksen 2008, Garde 1976, Meillet 1965b, Trubachev 1974- , and 
Vaillant 1950-77. For OCS, see Diels 1963, Hanzikova 1989- , Kurz 1958-97, Leskien 1990, and Lunt 2001. For Russian, see 
Vasmer 1953-58. 

61 Constantine, later called Cyril, together with his brother Methodius, natives of Thessaloniki, and heads of the Byzantine 
mission to Moravia in the year 863 devised an alphabet, the so-called Glagolitic script, for a Slavic literary language based 
upon the South Slavic of their hometown. 

62 Hie Codex Marianus is a tetraevangelium in the Glagolitic script probably originating in Macedonia and found on Mount 
Athos. It is now housed in Moscow. 

63 ic and ma are abbreviations. 

64 For Anatolian in general, see Melchert 1994a. For Hittite, see Friedrich 1960, Hoffner and Melchert 2008, JasanofF2003, 
Kimball 1999, Kloekhorst 2008, Oettinger 2002, Puhvel 1984- , Rieken 1999, Tischler 1977- , Tischler 2001, and CHD. For 
Luvian, see Hawkins 2000, Melchert 1993 and 2003b, and Starke 1984 and 1990. For Palaic, see Carruba 1970. For Lycian, see 
Melchert 2004. For Lydian, see Gusmani 1964. For Carian, see Adiego Lajara 1993 and 2007. 

65 Most Carian inscriptions actually come from Egypt where Carian mercenaries were employed during the Saitic period 
{664-525 bce). 

66 A few Hittite loanwords appear in Akkadian documents dating to the 19th century bce from the Ass)Tian trading colony 

Karum Kanesh, literally ‘port of Kanesh’ (Hitt. Nesa> present-day Kiiltepe). . . 

67 It is conventional in Hittitology to transcribe Sumerograms with Roman capitals (e.g. SE$ ‘brother’) and Akkadograms 
with italic capitals (e.g. A-BU-YA ‘my father). Determiners, i.e. signs or sign groups prefixed or suffixed to a word indicating 
the semantic class to which the word belongs, are transcribed with superscripts {e.g. G,S GU.ZA ‘throne’ where the determiner 
GJ * Vood’ classifies GU.ZA as an object made of wood). 

68 ^IR-GAL-zs is a Sumerogram pius phonetic complement for the name Muwatallis. * • 
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I. Armenian. 69 Armenian is attested from the 5th century ce. 70 It has some interesting simi- 
larities to Greek (prothetic vowel, the negative particle oc = Hom. Gk. ouid, etc.), although it 
has undergone some remarkable phonological developments, e.g. elbayr. [£|bair] brother < 
*b h reh 2 ter. n 

Moses of Chorene 1.31 quoting from a pagan poem The Birth ofVahagn' 2 

erkner erkin erkner erkir 
erkner ew covn cirani 
erkn i covown owner 
zkarmrikn etegnik 

Heaven was in labor, Earth was in labor, 
and the purple sea was in labor. 

In the sea labor pains held 
the little crimson reed. 

J. Indo-Iranian. Indo-Iranian has two main branches: 73 Indic (Vedic and Sanskrit) and Iranian 
(Old or Gathic Avestan, Young Avestan, Old Persian). 

1. Notable Features of Indo-Iranian 

a. *a , *e,*§ merge into *tf. 

b. Interconsonantal laryngeals become *t. 

2. Indic. 74 The oldest form of Sanskrit is called Vedic. 75 It is the language of the early religious 
literature of India and probably represents the speech of what is now the Punjab region of 
India and Pakistan. The earliest and most important of all Vedic texts for IE purposes is 
the Rig Veda, or Lore of Hymns. The language of classical Indian literature is Sanskrit (< 
samskrta- perfected’). The discovery of this branch was vital for the early development 
of Indo-European studies. 

Vedic (RV 1.32.1) 

indrasya nu viryant prd vocam 
yani cakara prathamani vajri 

69 For Armenian, see Godel 1975, Klingenschmitt 1982, Lamberterie 1992, Matzinger 2005b, Meillet 1936, Olsen 1999, Ritter 
1996, and Schmitt 2007. 

70 Classical Armenian, called grabar, is written in a language-specifk aiphabet devi sed by the priest MaStoc (also called 
Mesrop Mastoc) in 406/407 CE. 

71 Clackson 1994 has challenged the idea of an especiaily close relationship between Greek and Armenian. 

72 Moses of Chorene or Movses Xorenaci lived in the 5th century, but the History of Armenia attributed to him is probably the 
work of an 8th-century scholar. For some etymological and grammatical comments on this passage, see Fortson 2009:395-6. 

73 A third branch may be constituted by Nuristani, a number of languages spoken in the Nurestan (also spelled Nuristan, 
‘land of enlightenment’) province of Afghanistan. The chief languages are (from north to south) Kati, Prasun, Waigali, Askun, 
Gambiri and Zemiaki. They have no written tradition before the 20th century. Some regard the Nuristani languages as 
basicaily Iranian with heavy Indic influence. In older works these languages are sometimes called Kahri (‘pagan’), a reference 
to the non-Muslim religion that the speakers of these languages maintained until their conquest and conversion in the lS90s. 
See van Driem 2001:1078-86. 

74 The term Indo-Aryan is also often used in the same sense. For Vedic, see Geldner 1951-57, Grassmann 1996, Macdonell 
1910 and 1916, Mayrhofer 1986-2001, WackernageI and Debrunner 1896- , and Whitney 1889. For Sanskrit, see Thumb and 
Hauschild 1958. 

75 The dating of the earliest Vedic texts is very uncertain. Jamison (1991:7) dates the Vedic period “with some trepidation’ 
from about 1500 to 500 bce. 
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dhann ahim anv apas tatarda 
pra vaksdnd abhinat parvatandm 
. Now of the manly deeds of Indra I will sing 
which first he did armed with the cudgel. 

He slew the serpent. He pierced through to the waters. 

He split the bellies of the inountains. 

Sanskrit (Mahdbharata 3.50.1) 
asld raja nalo nama vlrasenasuto balt 

There was a King. Nala was his name, strong, the son of Virasena. 

3. Iranian. 76 The chlef representatives of Old Iranian are the East Iranian Old or Gathic 
Avestan and Young Avestan, the languages of the Zoroastrian liturgy, and the Southwest 
Iranian Old Persian, the language of the Achaemenid Empire (6th-4th centuries bce). 
Old Avestan, the language of the Gdda ‘hymns’ attributed to Zarathustra, is more archaic 
than Young Avestan. 77 

Young Avestan (Hymn to Mithra, Yasht 10.96) 

vazr9tn zastaiia drazdmno 

satafstandin sato.dardm 

Holding the mace in his hand 

with a hundred bosses, with a hundred blades 

Old Persian (DB l) 78 

a-d-m : d-a-r-y-v-u-s : x-s-a-y-9-i-y : v-z-r-k : x-s~a~y-9-i-[y : x-$-a-y]-9-i-y-/a-n-a-m 
x-s-a-y-9-i-y [:] p-a-r-s-i-y: x-s-a-y-9-i-y: d-h-[y-u-n-a-m :] vi-s-t-/a-s-p-h-y-a p-u-£: 
a-r-s-a-m-h-y-a : n-p-a : h-x-a-m-n-i-s-[i-y!!: ] 

ladam Ddrayava(h)us xsdyaOiya vazrka xsayaOiya xsayaQiydnam 
xsdyaOiya pdrsaiy xsdyaOiya dahyunam vistdspahyd 
puga arsamahyd napd haxdmanisiyal 

I, Darius, [am] the great king, king of kings, 
king in Persia, king of nations, son of Hystaspes, 
grandson of Arsames, Achaemenid. 

K. Tocharian. 79 Discovered in Xinjiang Province in Western China in the early 20th century, 
the Tocharian texts from the 6th to 8th centuries ce are mainly Buddhist documents written 
on palm leaves in a northern BrahmI script. There are two quite distinet but related languag¬ 
es called Tocharian. Tocharian A was spoken in the eastern part of the Tocharian-speaking 
realm, and Tocharian B was spoken in the Western part, although Tocharian B texts are found 


76 For Iranian in general, see Schmitt 1989 and Cheirng 2006. For Avestan, see Bartholomae 1979, HoiFmann and Forssman 
2004, Martinez and de Vaan 2001, Reichelt 1909. For Old Persian, see Kent 1953, Mayrhofer 1983 and Schmitt 1991. 

77 The dates of Old and Young Avestan are notoriously hard to pin down. Most scholars believe that Young Avestan is 
roughly contemporaneous with Old Persian, i.e. in the middle of the lst millennium bce and that Old Avestan, whose stage of 
linguistic development is comparable to that of Vedic, is significantly older. 

78 DB 1 stands for Darius Bisutun 1 and refers to the famous trilingual inscription (OP, Babylonian and Elamite) of the 
Persian emperor Darius I at a place variously known as Bagistanon (i.e. Bagastana "place of the gods), Behistun or Bisutun in 
Iran. It is quoted after the edition of Schmitt 1991. 

79 For Tocharian, see D. Q. Adams 1988 and 1999, Krause and Thomas 1960-64, Plnaidt 1985 and 2008, Ringe 1996. 
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also in the east. 80 These languages have shed new light on the reconstruction of the Proto-Indo- 
European verbal system. 81 

Tocharian B love poem (Krause and Thomas 1960-64:2.72) 

[ma] n[i ci]sa nos tomo n[e\m [wno]lme [ l]are taka, ma rapostam cisa lare mdsketar-n 
No person was dearer to me than you previously, nor will any be afterward. 

L. Fragmentary Indo-European Languages. A number of languages having tiny epigraphic 
corpora or known primarily through glosses or toponyms and personal names are known with 
some degree of certainty to be Indo-European, but their exact position within the family and 
relationship to the other branches is unclear. Among these are Lusitanian, Ulyrian, Thracian, 

and Phrygian. 82 


80 The name Tocharian is a misnomer. The true Tocharoi (Gk. Toxapoi [Strabo 11.8.2, Ptol. 6.12.4], Lat. Tochari [Just. 42.2.2], 
Thocari [Plin. Nat 6.55], Athagurae [Amm. 23.6.66], Skt. TukharaTusara Chin. Tuhudluo , Tibet. Ihod-gar) wereapparently 
an East Iranian-speaking people of Bactria. One occasionally finds other designations for Tocharian A and B. Tocharian A is 
some times referred. to as East Tocharian or Agnean. Tocharian B is sometinies called West Tocharian or Kuchean. 

81 The well-preserved mummies discovered in western China may have been speakers of a language ancestral to Tocharian, 
although they date from a niuch, much earlier period than our texts. S ee Barber 1999. 

82 On Lusitanian, see Prosper 2002. On Thracian, see Brixhe and Panayotou apud Bader 1994. On Phrygian (the best attested 
of these languages), see Brixhe apud Bader 1994. Despite a period of Illyromania that overtooksome Indo-Europeanists in the 
1950s, no inscription in the language or languages of this region has yet been found. See Katittd 1976. 
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Periodization of Latin; 

Writing in Italy and Its Prehistory 

I. Periodization of Latin 1 

A. Very Old Latin (VOL): 6th-3rd centuries bce. The earliest Latin documents (the Prae¬ 
nestine Fibula, 1 2 ‘ Lapis Niger , the Lapis Satricanus , the Duenos Inscription, the Corcolle Altar 
Fragments, the Garigliano Vase [ca. 470 bce], and a few other bits and pieces) date to the 7th 
to 5th centuries bce. In addition, some of the fragments of the Carmen Saliare , 3 the Carmen 
Arvale , and the Twelve Tables may date to this period also. 4 The Latin of this period, of course, 
is not well known. It predated the sound changes of Syncope, Weakening, and Rhotacism. 5 

B. Old Latin (OL): 3rd-2nd century. We have a considerable number of texts from this period, 
both epigraphical and literary (most importantly Plautus, Cato, and the fragments of Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, and Lucilius). In this period the monophthongization 
of diphthongs was completed. 

C Classical Latin (CL): lst century bce to 3rd/4th century ce. In the works of Cicero and 
Caesar the morphological and syntactic variation found in earlier Latin has been greatly re- 
duced. The norms developed in this period became a fixed Standard for many centuries. 6 

D. Late Latin (LL). 7 In this period the classical norms begin to break down and one begins 
to see some signs of major changes leading toward Romance. This period has further been 
subdivided into 

1. The 3rd-4th centuries, when Christian writers created a synthesis of classical usage with 
popular usage and Greek and Biblical influence. 


1 Wright 2003: i7: “All periodizations are, of course, administrative fantasies.” See Rix 1985 for an attempt at the periodization 
of pre-Classical Latin. 

2 For a vindication of the genuineness of the Praenestine fibula, which has often been challenged, see Hartmann 2005. For 
VOL inscriptions see also Eichner 1988-90, Flobert 1991, Vine 1993, and Wachter 1987. 

3 The Carmen Saliare was the cult hymn of the Salii, a priestly body dedicated to the woxship of Mars. Various later Roman 
authors preserve bits and pieces of this very archaic material. The fragments are collected in Blansdorf 1995. 

4 On the Twelve Tables see most recently Fiach and Flach 2004. 

5 These sound changes will be discussed on pp. 116-24 and 150-2. The great difference between Very Old Latin and Old Latin 
was evident even to ancient observers. Polybius (203?-ca. 120 bce) wrote (3.22.3) that the Latin of a treaty between Carthage 
and Rome dating to the late 6th century bce was partly incomprehensible even to learned men of his day. 

6 For a more fine-grained periodization of Classical Latin, see Meiser 1998:2. 

7 For a readable, if dated, overview of the main linguistic issues of this period, see Lofstedt 1959. 
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2. The 5th-6th centuries, when the popular influences become more obvious but classical 
norms are stili largely maintained. 

a. For example, after verbs of speaking we find a subordinate clause introduced by quod 
largely replacing the accusative + infinitive construction, the use of de to. replace the 
genitive, and apud hoc at this’ (> OFr. avuec > Fr. avec ) for cum ‘with’. 

3. The 6th-7th centuries (Merovingian Latin) with the total breakdown of classical norms. 
The Carolingian Renaissance restored the norms in writing. 

E. This brings up the question: when did Latin stop being spoken? The answer to this question 
depends on what one means by “spoken.” In one sense, Latin continues to be spoken to this 
day in several different forms, i.e. the Romance languages. On the other hand, if one means 
“When did the written and spoken forms diverge so much that a written text read aloud could 
no longer be understood by an individual with no special training in Latin?” then the answer 
would probably be sometime in the 7th century. By 813 the Council of Tours decreed that ser- 
mons should be in the lingua romana rustica so that the people could better understand them. 8 
However, the date of the “death” of spoken Latin probably varied from place to place. 

II. The Greek Alphabet and Its Origins 

A. The alphabetic system originated in the Levant (Phoenicia), as the Greeks themselves knew 
(Herodotus 5.58: Ooivucqia ypappara ‘Phoenician letters’). The first alphabetic script devel- 
oped perhaps as early as 1600 bce (Proto-Sinaitic). 9 The originality of the system is its adop- 
tion of the basic principle “one sound = one letter.” In origin the system is acrophonic, i. e. the 
sound value of the letters derive from the first [aero- ‘tip’] sound \phon-] of the word naming 
the thing depicted. Thus, the first letter of the Phoenician alphabet, <, originally a drawing of 
an ox’s head, had the value /?/ because the Phoenician word ?alep ‘ox’ began with a glottal stop. 
The similarity to the ox head was disguised subsequently by a 90-degree dockwise shift. Like- 
wise, the sign for /b/ bet originally represented a house (cf. Hebr. bajit ‘house’), and so on. 

B. The Greek innovation was to use letters originally representing Phoenician consonants that 
had no correspondents in Greek to represent Greek vowel sounds. The basic idea of indi- 
cating vowels, however, was not a Greek idea, since this was done sporadically by Israelites, 
Arameans, and others who adopted the Phoenician alphabet. 10 


PHOENICIAN 

SIGN 

HEBREW 

NAME* 

PHOENICIAN 

VALUE 

GREEK 

SIGN b 

GREEK 

NAME C 

GREEK 

VALUE 

< 

?alep 

? 

A 

a\<pa 

a 


he 

h 

E 

T 

£1 

e 

a 

'■ het 

h 

H 

f|Ta 

h, si 


8 See Herman 1997:114. 

9 Some believe an even earlier ancestral alphabetic script is attested by the Wadi-el-Hol (Gulch of Horror) inscriptions 
from Egypt dating to ca. 1800 bce. See www.library.cornelLedn/colldev/mideast/alphorg.htm for a popular article on the 
discovery. 

10 The letters ?alep, he, waw , jdd were sometimes used to indicate vowels. In this function they were called in the medieval 
Hebrew grammatical tradition imtndt haqriah ‘mothers of reading’ whence the Semiticists technical term matres lectionis , 
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jod 

9 

J 

I 

itOTCt 

♦ 

i 

o 

Tajin 

9 

0 

ou 

o 

Y 

wdw 

w 

Y,F 

u, pxD d 

u, w 


u 

(a) The Hebrew names are traditionaUy given since the Phoenician names, undoubtedly very similar, are not 
known. (b) The letter fbrms of the earliest Greek inscriptions such as the Dipylon Vase (ca. 780 bce) are in fact 
much more similar to the Phoenician letter fornis than the Standard Ionian alphabet forms given in the text. For 
example, the Dipylon Vase has a sideways alpha and a three-bar crooked iota, (c) The name epsilon for £ and 
upsilon for u> literally ‘bare e’ (e \}nX6v) and ‘bare v’ (o \|n\6v)> originale with the Byzantine grammarians who de¬ 
vis ed these names to distinguish £ from ai and y from oi since the diphthongs had come to have the same soimds, 
/e/ and /y/. (d) The name f an is preserved by Var. L. Goetz and Schoell, p. 209. 


c. Transmission of the Alphabet 


\ 


1. It has recently been argued by Roger Woodard that Cyprus was the place where the Greek 
adaptation of the alphabet first took place. 11 


2. However, the pre-Woodardian view is that the Greeks, having slipped back into illiteracy 
in the so-called Dark-Ages, adopted this script sometime probably in the 9th century. A 
favorite locus for the alphabet transfer was one of the Greek trading posts like Posidonios 
(El-Alalakh) in Syria. It is a notable fact that many of the earliest Greek inscriptions are 
associated with Euboea and its colonies. 


3. The earliest alphabetic texts (ca. 780 bce), however, have been found in Greek colonies or 
areas of influence in Italy (Osteria delTOsa, a cemetery associated with Ancient Gabii; the 
Euboean colony Pithecusae, present-day Ischia), Athens (the Dipylon Vase), and Thera 
(rock inscriptions). 

D. Based upon the sound values of the supplementary letters, the archaic Greek alphabets are 
divided into two main types, traditionally called Red and Blue. There is also a Green or primi¬ 
tive variety found at Crete, Thera, and Melos with no supplementary letters at ali. 


VALUE 

SIGN 

RED 

(euboea, etc.) 

BLUE 

(EASTERN IONIA, ETC.) 

<p 

p h 

ph 

X 

ks 

k h 

5 

— 

ks 

V 

k h 

ps 


In the Red alphabets the order is)(, cp, \|/ in the Blue (p, x, 

1. The Greek alphabet we are familiar with, including the letters eta and omega, is called the 
Ionian alphabet, and originated in Miletus. It was not officially adopted in Athens until 
403 BCE. 


11 Woodard 1997. See Weiss 1999. 
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III. The Alphabet in Italy 

A. The Red or Western Greek alphabet differed from the Ionian alphabet in a number of 
ways. 

1. Digamma ( wau ) was preserved for a longer time. 

2. The sign x had the value /ks/, and the sign \|/ had the value /k h /. 

B. This West Greek variety was adopted by the Etruscans. 12 This is cleai' from the values of the 
supplementary letters and their order in early abecedaria . 13 The Etruscans adapted the Greek 
alphabet to the needs of their language. 

1. In the place reserved for ? in alphabets that have that letter, i.e. between v and o, there is the 
“window sign” i . It is not used in actual Etruscan texts, but is only found in abecedaria. It 
did get pressed into Service in some early Italic alphabets. 

2. A new sign was needed for the non-Greek segment /f/. The first approximation was BT, 14 
i.e. <w> + <h>. 15 This solution is found in the earliest Etruscan inscriptions. Somewhat 
later we find the form 8 in the value /f/. 16 It used to be thought that 8 was an Etruscan 
simpbfication of BT, in favor of the B, which became 8. Now, however, the figure 8 has 
been discovered on the Paleo-Umbrian Poggio Sommavilla inscription (Um 2), dated to 
the end of the 7th century bce, i.e. a century before its earliest Etruscan attestation. This 
chronology suggests that the sign was invented for Sabellic and also makes it somewhat 
more likely that 8 was a modification of B. In the Latin alphabet the digraph FH was 
simplified to F. - 

3. Since Etruscan has no distinctive voiced consonants, the signs for /b/ and /d/ were 
eliminated (although they were stili preserved in early abecedaria). 

4. Gamma, however, was used in the value /k/ and is the indirect source of Latin <c>. 

a. Early Etruscan thus had three signs for /k/: C, K, and Q. C was used before a front 
vowel. K was used before a , and Q before a back vowel. 17 

12 The most probable source for the Etruscans was the Red Alphabet used at Pithecusae and Cumae, a colony of Euboean 
Chalcis. 

13 According to a well-known theory of Mommsens (1850), the superfluous aspirate signs of the West Greek alphabet were 
used by the Romans for numerals: V !k h f - 50, whence V and ultimately L; © /t h / = 100, whence C; and <t> ip h l = 1000, whence 

tgt_-the form M is not classical—and in halved form D for 500. But this is not correct. In fact, as has been argued convincingly 

by Keyser (1988), the Roman numerals derive from an Etruscan tally-marking system. I is a single tally mark, X is two crossed 
tally marks to indicate second rank in base 10 and V is half of X. The earliest Etruscan form of 100 is % (Ta 1.107), i.e. three 
crossed tally marks to indicated third rank in base 10.4*, the earliest form for 50, inverted from the Etruscan original, is half of 
*. Etruscan and Latin C T00’ are abbreviations of the sign *. Finally, 0 ‘1000’ is two crossed tally strokes enclosed in a circle. 
Interestingly, the kernel of this idea goes back to the same scholar who is normally credited with the invention of the letters j 
and v: Petrus Ramus. See n. 21 below. 

14 The Etruscans mainly wrote from right to left (sinistroverse). 

15 Also HE Cf. also probably the Hernican form hvidas (He 2, Anagni, 7th-6th century bce), if it is cognate with Latin 

findo. < ' • 

16 Ihe earliest certain Etruscan attestation is Cr 2.51 (Caere, present-day Cerveteri), 575-550 bce, but there is a probable 

7th-century example of F, looking rather like a sideways, armless pair of eyeglasses in the inscription Vn 1.1 from Vetulonia. 
The form containing this F is feluske, which has been interpreted by Poccetti (1999) as the ethnic ‘Faliscan’ If this is correct, 
it might support the view that the figure-eight F was indeed of non-Etruscan origin. It shouid be noted, however, that the 
Faliscan alphabet uses a sign t for /0. Etruscan texts are cited from Rix 1991a. 

17 The Etruscan practice is nicely exemplified by the verbal adjective kacriqu (Ta 3.1). Etruscan fonts are available 

at scholarworks.umass.edu/ces. 
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b. This distribution was continued in Very Old Latin (recei; kapia, paka, but also 
sakros; qvoi> eqo) but was soon modified to the classical spelling system tliat 
eliminated K and used C everywhere except before V, where Q was used. 18 

5. Since the Etruscans did not have a contrast between /o/ and Iu/ they eliminated the sign 

O. 

C. The Classical Oscan and Umbrian alphabets are derived from Etruscan models. The Umbri- 
an alphabet is probably derived from some Northern Etruscan source, perhaps Perusia, despite 
the use of sigma, not san, in the value /s/, as is regular in Southern Etruscan alphabets (Caere, 
Veii, Rome, Narce, Tarquinia). In the Northern Scripts sigma was beginning to represent /s/, 
possibly under Latin influence. The Oscan alphabet was borrowed from Campanian Etruscan 
sources, which are ultimately Southern Etruscan-type alphabets. 

1. Oscan and Umbrian also had recourse to Greek or the more complete model alphabets of 
abecedaria for the sign B. 

a. Oscan uses C for /g/ and K for /k/. 

b. Umbrian also has resuscitated B, but uses the sign K for both /k/ and /g/, and T for /t/ 
and/d/. 

c. New Umbrian signs 

i. The sign transcribed as <r> represents a rhotic developed from intervocalic *d and 
palatalized intervocalic *L 

ii. The sign transcribed as «p> probably represents /f/, the reflex of *k in a palatalizing 
environment. 

2. It is conventional to transliterate forms written in the Etruscan-derived Sabellic alphabets 

in bold. Forms written in the Latin alphabet are transcribed in italics. 

■ 

D. Deficiencies of the Etruscan Script for Latin 

1. When the Romans first adopted the Etruscan alphabet, 19 they were satisfied with using 
the sign C in double duty as both /k/ and /g/. This led to an excess of signs for the voiceless 
velar stop (K, C, Q) and a lack of any distinet sign for the voiced velar stop. This situation 
was remedied by the elimination of K, except in a few archaic spellings (e.g., Kalendae , 
Kaeso) y the limitation of Q to the position before U> and the creation of a modified form 

18 See Quint. Inst. 1.7.10: Nam k quidem in nullis verbis utendum puto nisi quae significat etiam ut sola ponatur . Hoc eo non 
omisi quod quidam eam quotiens a sequatur necessariam credunt, cum sit c littera , quae ad omnis vocalis vim suam perferat “As 
for k my view is that it should not be used at ali except in such words as may be indicated by the letter standing alone as an 
abbreviation. I mention the fact because some hold that k should be used whenever the next letter is an a, despite the existence 
of the letter c which maintairis its force in conjunction with ali the vowels” [Translation H.E. Buder, Loeb edition.] There are 
sporadic cases of K before A in inscriptions even into the Imperial period, e,g. kapvt ‘head’ (CIL 9.1175, Aeclanum, present- 
day Mirabella Eclano), kavs(a) (CIL 10.960, Pompeii, lst century bce). See Lindsay 1894:6 for more on late exampies of K. 
For a while Q was used to spell not just the labiovelar but also /k/ before /u/, e.g. mirqvrios (ILLRP 1202, 4th century bce, 
Praeneste), seqvndano (ILLRP 760, Delos, end of 2nd century bce), and peqvnia (ILLRP 60, Cora, present-day Cori; ILLRP 
350, Delos, lst century bce), which is the regular spelling in officia! documents up until the time of Cicero. 

19 Specifica!Jy, the Southern Etruscan variety used in Caere and Veii. Inscriptions from these cities, like most Etruscan 
inscriptions, are mainly written sinistroverse, but for a brief period from the end of the 7th to the beginning of the 6th century 
bce, the dextroverse order was in vogue. It is apparendy during this period diat the Romans adopted the alphabet and picked 
up the left-to-right habit. The eariiest fragmentary Latin abecedarium , however, from the late 6th/early 5th century bce from 
Lanuvium, has the Standard letters from k to x written from right to left. See Attenni and Maras 2004. 
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of c or Z, i.e. G, for the voiced velar stop. 20 The new sign G took the seventh place in the 
alphabet where old Z had once stood Traces of the old system, however, where C stood 
for /g/ are stili be found in the abbreviations C. and Cn . for Gaius and Gnaeus. 

2 ,. The Romans made good the lack of <b>> <d>, and <o> by a secondary reapproximation 
to the Greek model, either by recourse to the Etruscan abecedaria or directly from the 

Greeks. 

3. The Romans used I and V for both the high vowels and the glides. The use of distinet 
letters for the vowels and glides, i.e. <i> vs. <j> and <u> vs. <v>, reflects a modern 
practice. 21 

< 

4. The letters Y /y/ and Z /z/ were introduced fairly late, for the spelling of Greekloanwords. 22 
Earlier loanwords naturalized the Greek sounds to u, e.g.: 

purpura ‘shellfish yielding a purple dye < nopcpupd (cf. Ital. porpora, Sard. purpura), 
murena ‘moray eef < pupeuva (cf. Sard. murena). 2 * 

Burrus (Cie. Orat. 160, who attributes this form to Ennius), i.e. Pyrrhus, the King of 
Epirus (318-272 bce) < Iluppoc;. 24 

and s or ss, 

massa Tump < pa^a Tump, barley-cake’ 

20 Attributed to Sp. Carvilius by Plutarch Rom. Quaes . 54, by whom he probably means a ffeedman of the consul of 234/228 
bce, Sp. Carvilius Ruga. See Wachter 1987:324-33. The eariiest epigraphical fornis of G are more reminiscent of zeta than 
gamma. The first datable example of G (ILLRP 512, 189 bce), however, does look like a lunate gamma with a diacritic. 
See Wallace 1989b:130. Del Tutto, Prosdocimi, and Rocca (2002:564-75), however, argue that the introduction of G along 
with the elimination of Z should be attributed to Appius Claudius Caecus. The appearance of a distinet letter G on Marsian 
and Marrucinian inscriptions already in the mid-3rd century bce (e.g pagio(s), ILLRP 115) would be consistent with this 

hypothesis. See n. 22 below on Z. . 

21 The split of I into vocalic <i> and consonantal <j> and of V into <u> and <v> was apparently first popularized by the use of 

<j> and <v> in the 1559 work Scholae grammaticae of the French philosopher and mathematician Petrus Ramus (Pierre de la 
Ramee, 1515-1572). But the phonological utilization of the graphic distinction of <u> and <v> is found in the work of Italian 
printers as early as 1524, and the phonological utilization of the graphic distinction between <i> and <j> apparently originates 
in Spain, where the first printed books already use the signs in their modern values. J and V were successfully introduced into 
English spelling only in the 17th century. See the OED s.v. j and u. The modern V continues in form the old Roman capital. 
The modern U derives from the haif-uncial form of the same letter. The modernJ originates in a medieval graphic variant of 
I used especially in final position. It should be mentioned, however, that the emperor Claudius tried to introduce an inverted 
digamma for /w/ and used this letter in his own inscriptions, e.g. amplia jit (CIL 6.1231, 49 ce). See Suet. Claud. 41, Quint. 
Inst 1.7.26, and Tac. Ann. 11.24. W, on the other hand, is found in Latin inscriptions from the 6th century ce, primarily in 
Germanic and Celtic names, e.g. witildes (CIL 12.2095, Vienna, present-day Vienne, France). _ 1 <■ 

22 Isid. Etym. 1.4.15: et haec apud Romanos usque ad Augusti tempus non scribebantur “And these letters (i.e. Y and Z) were 
not written among the Romans up to the time of Augustus." The first epigraphical attestation of Z is on a Roman denarius of 
81 bce (CIL 1 2 .1, p. 757, app. numm. no. 293). There are a handful of examples of Z in Greek names down to the end of the 
Repubiic. Velius Longus, however (Keil 7.51), claims that the letter Z was not aliena (Latino) sermoni and that it was used 
in the Carmen Saliare . A garbled ffagment from that text quoted by Varro (L. 7.26) does indeed contain a Z: cozeulodorieso . 
Martianus Capella (3.261) reports that Appius Claudius Caecus, the censor of 312 bce, hated Z because dentes ?nortui dum 
exprimitur imitatur Vhen it is pronounced, the speaker imitates the teeth of a dead person.” This suggests that the letter Z 
was pronounced with lip-spreading which called to mind the corpses grin. Given that the letter Z is used in the Etruscan and 
Italic alphabets to write a sequence [t$], it is probable that Z was originally pronounced as a voiceless alveolar affricate with lip- 
spreading as in Cantonese. On the other hand, the Tabula Bantina (Lu 1), an Oscan inscription written in the Latin alphabet 
from the end of the 2nd century/beginning of the lst century bce, uses Z for /z/, e.g, egmazum (24) ‘things’ fem. gen, pl., but 
this may be inspired by Hellenistic Greek practice. The first epigraphical evidence for the use of the letter Y begins in the lst 
century bce, e.g. evrysacis (CIL 1 2 .1203 = ILLRJP 805, end of Repubiic), aegyptvm (Res Gestae Divi Augusti 5.24). 

23 PDE moray is from Port. moreia , which, however, like Oltal. and Sp. morena reflects a proto-form *murena with pretonic 

shortening. w 

24 Cic. Orat. 160: Burrum semper Ennius, numquam Pyrrhum “Ennius always [wrote] Burrum, never Pyrrhum. 
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Later loanwords after Greeky became i are naturally represented in Latin with i. 

Ital. grillo < Lat grillus ‘crickef 25 < Gk, ypbAAoc; comic dancer’ (Phryn. PS58B). 26 

5. In Old Latin inscriptions geminate consonants are written singly. 27 Geminate notation 
appears for the first time around 250 bce (cottas, ILLRP 1277). 28 

a. In the Late Republican and Augustan period, an apostrophe, called the sicilicus Tittle 
sickle 5 , was sometimes used to mark a geminate consonant; 29 for example, sabelTo 
(CIL 1 2 .2212, Republican, Aquileia). 

6. Long vowels were generally not distinguished in Latin orthography. There are, however, 
some exceptions. 

i 

a. The poet Accius is said to have introduced geminate spelling of long vowels. This 

practice is attested on inscriptions from the late 2nd century bce to the end of the 
Republic. 30 Whether the story of Accius is true or not, the geminatio vocalium was 
certainly inspired by the practice of Oscan: the Latin examples are mainly from Oscan- 
speaking areas, and the vowel geminated is mainly /a/ in initia! syllables, 31 just as in 
Oscan. 32 \ 

b. Starting in Sullan times (beginning of the lst century bce), i longa, a kind of i on 
steroids, was used sporadically for /I/. 33 

c. Starting in the last century of the Republic, the apex, a kind of accent mark, was used 
sporadically to indicate long vowels. 34 

25 the spelling gryllus raodeled directly on Greek is also attested. 

26 Cf. for the semantics PDE grasshopper. In Collodis Pinocchio, Jiminy Crlcket is ‘il grillo pariante 1 . An earlier attempt to 
represent the sound /y/ may be reflected in Italian acciuga ‘anchovy’ < *apjuwa < Gk. &(pbr|. See Morani 2000:169. 

27 Shnilarly in Umbrian. But in Oscan double consonants are indicated in all but a few of the earliest inscriptions. 

28 The introduction of geminate notation for consonants is attributed to Ennius (Fest. p. 374 L). 

29 There are in fact only three probable instances of the sicilicus on inscriptions. In addition to the example cited in the 
text, there are os 'a (CIL 10.3743, Atella, Augustan) and mvm’iaes (CIL 6.21736, Augustan). The grammatical testimonia 
are as follows: Nisus (lst century ce) apud Vel. Long. (Keil 7.S0) ...antiqui non geminavermt sed loco geminationis notam 
superposuerint “The ancients never geminated but placed a mark ab ove in the place of gemination”; Mar. Viet. (Keil 6.8) 
antiqui...consonantes litteras non geminabant, ut in his, Annius, Lucullus, Marcellus, Memmius, et ceteris his similibus sed supra 
litteram quam geminari oportebat sicilicum ponebant...idque erat signum geminandi > sicut apparet in multis adhuc veteribus 
scriptis libris “The ancients did not geminate consonants, as in these words, e.g. Annius , Lucullus, Marcellus, Memmius, and 
others similar to them, but they used to place a sicilicus above the letter to be geminated.. .and this was a sign of gemination 11 ; 
Isid. Etym,. 1.27.29 ubi litterae consonantes geminabantur, sicilicum superponebant, ut cela, sera, asperes. Veteres enim non 
duplicabant litteras, sed supra sicilicos adponebant, qua nota admonebatur lector geminandam esse litteram “When consonants 
were geminated, they used to use a superscript sicilicus, as in cela , sera , as y eres , by which sign the reader was advised that the 
letter was to be geminated " 

30 The earliest dateable geminatio is aaram (ILLRP 751, 135/134 bce, Delos). Sporadic examples of geminate spelling are 
found much later, e.g. vn (CIL 3.4121, ca. 320 ce). 

31 There do not seem to be instances of geminate spellings of i from the Republican period. The spelling ei enabled by the 
monophthongization of the diphthong ei to l, is, however, common in this period when a distinction was felt to be necessary. 

32 See Vine 1993:267, Quintilian ( Inst . 1.7.14) actually says the usage was older than Accius (usque ad Accium et ultra), but 
Velius Longus or his source seems to have regarded Accius as the chief advocate of geminatio vocalium (Keil 7.55.25-6): nam 
nec Accium secuti sumus semper vocales geminantem, ubicumque producitur syllaba “For neither do we follow Accius in always 
geminating vowels whenever the syllable is long.” 

33 The first example of an i longa, eIvs, dates to 111 bce according to Oliver 1966:159. As this example shows, i longa was not 
used only for marking i, but also for writing ii and sometimes just i. See Garcia Gonzalez 1994 for a recent study of the use and 
distribution of i longa in a corpus oflmperial inscriptions. 

34 The first dated example of the apex seems to be mvrvm (ILLRP 716,104 bce, Capua). See Quint. Inst 1.7.2 ut longis syllabis 
omnibus adponere apicem ineptissimum est, quia plurimae natura ipsa verbi quod scribitur patent, sed inierim necessarium, cum 
eadem littera alium atque alium intellectum, prout correpta vel producta est, facit “For instance, while it is absurd to place an 
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E. The Roman Names of the Letters 

1. The Romans, or perhaps the Etruscans, did not for the most part retain the Greek letter 
names. The Roman letter names are made up of their sound, followed in the case of the 
stops by the vowel e. The continuants have a short e before the sound (ef, el, em, en, er , es). 
The exceptions to this are ha, ka (after Greek Kcuuta), qu (with the vowel that normally 
follows it) and ix (remade from Greek ^et, perhaps since ks was not permitted in initial 

position). 35 

2. The English letter names are derived from these Roman names. The vowel-final names 
underwent the Great Vowel Shift. 36 er was lowered to ar by the 14th-century University ~ 
Varsity rule. 37 The new letter J modeled its name on that of the following K. Ix became ex 
under the influence of es, etc. Latin ha was replaced by acc(h)a /akka/, probably because 
/h/ was no longer a segment in any Romance language. Cf. Ital. effe, elle, emme. This 
became OFr. ache > ME ache. This form underwent the Great Vowel Shift to give PDE 

aitch. 


apex over ali long syllables since the quantity of most syllables is obvious from the very nature of the word which is written, 
it is ali the same occasionally necessary, since the same letter involves a different meaning according as it is long or short” 
(translation after H.E. Butler, Loeb edition) and Terentius Scaurus (Keil 7.18.14). Oliver (1966) suggested that the apex and 
sicilicus are one and the same sign used originally to indicate graphic gemination of a letter. This would impiy that the apex/ 
sicilicus is a descendant of geminate spelling. The last instances of apices occur in papyrus fragments from the 3rd century 
CB. See Kramer 1991:142-3. 

35 These names of the letters apparently go back at least to the time of Varro. For a collection of the ancient evidence and 
for an evaluation of.the possibility of earlier, somewhat different ways of naming the letters, see Gordon 1973, MareS (1977) 
suggested that the vowel sound e follows in the case of the letters which represented sounds with contrastive voicing (pe vs. be , 
ce vs. ge, te vs. de)\ and indeed voicing contrasts are generally less perceptible at word-end. 

36 The letter U was probably pfonounced as [ju:], which was the normal English representation of the French sound [y] 
spelled by the letter U. The name of the letter Y /wai/ is of obscure origin. It must reflect a ME /wi:/ and the author Orm (ca. 
1200) seems to attestsuch a form. The letter shape Y may have been analyzed as <u> + <i> and hence the name /wi:/ may 
combine the names of those two letters. Interestingly, the Oid English runic character for /y/ clearly is a combination of H 
/u/ and I /i A In many languages the letter is called “Greek i ” (Span. i griega , Fr. : grec ). 

37 In the 14th or 15th century Middle English e was lowered to a before an r. ME sterre > EME star, ME derk > EME dark. 
Occasionally the old spelling was retained, e.g. clerk> pronounced /kla:k/ in British English. But cf. the surname Clark . In 
American English, spelling pronunciatton has lead to /kl^k/. 
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I, Basic Phonetics and Phonology 

The following discussion is meant to provide the reader with the basic background for follow- 
ing thephonetfoand phonological argumentation in this book. It is not a complete representa- 
tion of the possible segments of speech, but focuses on those categories and distinctions that 
are relevant to Proto-Indo-European, Latin, and the other Indo-European Ianguages. 1 

A. If a segment makes a syllable peak or nucleus, it is a vowel or syllabic consonant (e.g. e in 
bet, the; a in bank;r in mother; l in bottle; n in button; m in bottom). 2 

1. Vowels are classified according to the height (high, mid, low) and position of the tongue 
(front, Central, back) and the rounding or lack of rounding of the lips. . 
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Alternative symbols are often used. 3 Within each height distinction is a further distinction 
according to muscular tension. Thus in the chart above, the first row of vowels for each 
height ([i] and [u], [e] and [o], and [a]) are called tense (or close) vowels, produced with 
greater muscular tension and a tongue root that is farther advanced than the vowels in 
the second row, [ 1 ] and [u], [e] and [d], and [se], which are called lax (or open) vowels. 


1 For a more general introduction to phonetics, the reader may consuit Catford 2001 . 

2 The subscript open circle is used in traditional Indo-Europeanist notation to indicate a syllabic consonant (IPA ( ). This 

practice, which will be followed throughout, should not be confused with the IPA subscript open circle, which indicates 
voicelessness. ; 

3 The chief variants found in works on Latin, Romance, and Indo-European are: u for [y]> 6 for [©], ^ and 9 for [e] and [o], 
and e and 9 for [e] and [?]. The last two pairs are especially common in works of Romance linguistics. 
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2, Examples from American English and elsewhere: pot [p h at], pat [p h £et], pet [p h £t], pit 
[p h it], peat [p h ijt], pot (in RP) 4 [p h nt], cot [k h at], caught [kSt], putt [p h At], put [pNjt]. 
Italian: pera [pera] ‘pear’, nodo [nodo] ‘knot’, tutto [tutto] ali’. 5 German: Fluche [flyi^a] 
‘curses’, Goethe [g0:t h a]. 

3. In addition, some languages like Ancient Greek and Latin have distinctive length, e.g. 
Lat. pila [pila] ‘ball’ vs. pila [pi:Ia] ‘pillar’ 

B. If a segment does not make a syllable peak but precedes or follows the syllable peak it is a 
consonant. Consonants may be classified along the axes of sonority, manner, place, and laryn- 
geal process. 

1. Soimds produced without the buildup of air pressure are called sonorants (vowels, glides, 
liquids, and nasals). 

a. Sonorant consonants produced with lowering of the velum are called nasals (m, n, 

rj)- 

b. The liquids are r and L 6 1 is a lateral since the air passes down the sides of the tongue. 
r may be produced in a number of different fashions. In most older IE languages, 
including Latin and Greek, r was a trilL In PDE r is a retroflex approximant. 

c. The glides are w and;. 7 The glides w and; are phonetically short, less intense renditions 
of the high vowels u and i respectively, but they function phonologically as non- 
syllabics. 8 

d. A glide can combine with a vowel to create a diphthong. In the type of diphthong 
relevant for Proto-Indo-European and Latin, the vowel precedes the glide, as in aj or 
aw (alternatively written ai> an ). 9 

2. If there is a pressure buildup within the vocal tract, the sound is an obstruent (stops, 
fricatives, affricates). 

a. If the airstream is totally blocked in production, the sound is a stop (also called 
occlusive or plosive). 

i. Stops may be classified according to their place of articulation into labials, dentals, 

4 RP stands for Received Pronunciation, i.e. upper-class British pronunciation, typicaUy regarded as a Standard. 

5 Most varieties of PDE do not have monophthongal high mid vowels. The high mid vowels occur in PDE as the first part of 
diphthongs: mate [meji], coat [kowt]. 

6 The name liquid goes back via Lat. liquidus ultimately to Gk. uypoq ‘wet, fluid’ The most probable explanation for this 
name is that it refers to the fact that the syllabiJication of stop-plusTiquid dusters was variable or “fluid” now tautosyllabic, 
now heterosyllabic. See Allen 1987:40. Note, however, that Ancient Greek practice classified both nasals and liquids proper 
as liquids. 

7 The name glide appears to be a modern metaphor drawi from musical terminology. Tire first use of the term recorded by the 
OED from 1856 makes this probable (Alexander J. Eliis, Universal Writing and Printing with Ordinary Letters 6 ): “The Glide 
and Syllable. When the bow is drawn, while a finger is slid down a violin string, a succession of sounds is heard, called a Glide. 
When the voice or whisper is contmued> while the position of the organs of speech changes from that due to one sound to that 
due to another, a Vocal Glide is heard.” 

8 The notation of the glides is somewhat problematic. Traditional German Indo-European practice uses i for IPA; and u for 
IPA w, to indicate that the glides are conso nantal versions of the vowels i and w, and typically alternate with i and u in Ablaut. 
French Indo-European practice uses y and w. I wili follow German practice except in part 1 of this chapter where I follow the 
IPA. 

9 Technically called a falling diphthong, referring to the falling of sonority. If the glide precedes the vowel, the diphthong is 
called rising. PDE, under some analyses, has rising diphthongs in such instances as the /ju/ of cute /kjut/. 
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alveolars, palato-alveolars, palatals, velars, and uvulars. More complex articulations 
relevant for Proto-Indo-European are labiovelar (more accurately, labialized velar) 
and palatovelar. 10 

b. Ifthe pressure buildup is released through a constricted channel producing a turbulent 
airstream, the sound is a fricative. Fricatives too may be classified according to place 
of articulalion. 

c. Obstruents and other sounds may also be classified according to their laryngeal 
process. 11 For Proto-Indo-European and Latin the relevant processes are voiced, 
voiceless, voiced aspirate, 12 and voiceless aspirate. 

C. In addition to segmental properties, rhythmical and/or tonal factors play a role in many 
languages, including Ancient Greek and Latin. 13 


II. The Consonants of Proto-Indo-European (cover symbol: C) 14 

A. Stops (cover symbol: T) 



LABIAL 

DENTAL 

PALATO¬ 

VELAR 

VELAR 

LABIO¬ 

VELAR 

Voiceless 

*p 


*k 

*k 

*k w 

Voiced 

*b‘ 

*d 

*g 

*g 

*g w 

Voiced Aspirate 

*bh 

*d h 

T 

*g h 

*g\vh 


(a) The segment /b/ was much rarer than the other stops; see discussion below. 


1. In the older literature the members of the voiceless series are called tennes . The members 
of the voiced series are called mediae and the voiced aspirates mediae aspiratae. 15 Although 
languages which have a four-way contrast between voiceless, voiced, voiceless aspirate, 
and voiced aspirate are common enough, the three-way distinction reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European with a voiced aspirate series but no corresponding voiceless 
aspirate series may not be found in any known language. The possible exceptions may 
be Keiabit (Sarawak) and Madurese (Madura), both Malayo-Polynesian languages. 16 

10 Unless the sounds often called palatovelars were in fact palatals. See below. 

11 Laryngeal in this context refers to the larynx. It has nothing to do with the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European phonemes 
conventionally called laryngeals. 

12 These stops are produced with a complex phonation type called whispery voice or murmur. This is often produced by 
having the posterior part of the glottis wide open while the anterior part vibrates as usual in voicing. See Trask 1996:387. The 
IPA recommends a subscript „ . 

13 See pp. 106-13 for more discussion. 

14 For an overview of the major issues in Proto-Indo-European phonology, see Mayrhofer 1986 and Watkins 1998. 

15 Greek grammarians, e.g. Pseudo-Aristotle (De Audibilibus 804b, 8-11), divided the Greek stops into tf/iAct ‘bare’, i.e. 
voiceless, and dciadct ‘rough’ i.e. aspirated, using the same terminology as they used for the presence or absence of /h/. Explicit 
reference to the voiced stops as pecra Tniddle, i.e. intermediate between the voiceless and aspirate d stops, occurs first in 
Dionysius Thrax (p. 12 Uhlig). Priscian (Keil 2.20.9), following earlier Latin usage, translated i|/iA6v as levis and p£aov as 
media. Sergius (Keil 4.525) appears to have been the first to use tenuis to describe the voiceless stops. See Sturtevant 1917. 

16 See Comae 1993. Ali of these, however, have been challenged. See Stuart-Smith 2004:18. The aspirated series of Madurese 
is voiceless synchronically, but continues an earlier voiced series. See Cohn and Ham 1999:228. The so-called Glottalic Theory, 
conceived practically simultaneousiy by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1973 and Hopper 1973, attempts to avoid the typological 
difficulties of the Standard model by redefining the three series as voiceless with allophonic aspiration (= traditional voiceless). 
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In some older books one will find the reconstruction of a series of voiceless aspirates. 
These are now known in most cases to be the secondary resuit of a voiceless stop plus a 

laryngeal. 17 

2. *b is extremely rare, especially at the beginning of roots. 18 The only good reconstruction 
containing initial b- is the root *bel- strong (Gk. peXrtcov, Lat. de-bilis ‘weak*, Ved. balfn- 
'strong’, OCS boljii ‘greater’, Russ. boVsoj ‘big’, boVsevik Tnember of the majority party’); In 
the middle of a word it is somewhat more common; *(s)leu(hjb- ‘slippery (Lat. lubricus 
slippery, Goth. sliupan* To slip’, OE slupan), *leb- C lick, lip, probably imitative (Lat. 
labium 'lip, OE lippa 'lip*, Hitt. lip- lick ? ). 

3. The labiovelars were not identical to sequences of (palato-)velar + w. 19 In many languages 
the reflexes are distinet: *h x ekwos ‘horse > Ved. dsva-, Av. aspa-, Gk. ittttoc;, vs. *wek w os 
'speecff > Ved. vacas-, Gk. (F)e 7 ro<;. In Latin, however, they merge in the segment written 
qu (equus Tiorse’, *$ek w etor ToUows’ > sequitur). 20 After a u the labial element of the 
labiovelar was probably dissimilated. The resulting phoneme was probably identical to 
the plain velar. Cf. *g w ou-k w olh x - cowherd’ > Gk. (JouKoXoq, W bugeil, vs. Gk. aiitoXoc; 
‘goalherd’ < *aig-k w olos. 21 This fact may also account for the high frequency of plain velars 
(otherwise rare) after u , e.g. *leuk- 'shine’ > Ved. rocate shines. 

4. Some people have objected to the reconstruction of both a palatovelar and a velar series 
in addition to a labiovelar series on the grounds that no daughter language attests a three- 
way distinction. 22 

ejective, i.e. voiceless with a simultaneous closure of the glottis and upward movement of the larynx (= traditional voiced), 
and voiced with allophonic aspiration (= traditional voiced aspirates). However, none of the supposed advantages of the 
Glottalic Theory stands up to scrutiny, and the system posited by the glottalicists is typologically just as bad as or worse than 
the Standard theory. See the devastating critique by Barrack 2002 and 2003. Kortlandt 1985 seeks comparative evidence for the 
Glottalic Theory from a variety of Indo-European languages including Latin (Lachmanns Law). 

17 Challenged of late (unconvincingly) by Elbourne (1998, 2000, and 2001). . 

18 The rarity of Gothic p (< PIE *b) was noted alreadyby Grimm. The Austronesian language Drehu, also known as Lifou, 
spoken on Lifou Island, Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia is reported to have no native phoneme /b/, but the situation in Drehu 
is rather different from the one reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. Of the five possible places of articulation for stops in 
Drehu (labial, dental, retrofiex, palatal and velar), only two (retroflex and velar) permit voicing contrasts. The labial, dental 
and palatal stops are only voicless. See Moyse-Faurie 1983:23. Interestingly, the absence of /b/ and /d/ in Drehu is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. The evidence of the closely related languages laai and Nengone show that Drehu has eliminated /b/ by 
devoicing it to /p/ and /d/ by fricativization to /6/. See Moyse-Faurie 1983:20. 

19 More accurately labialized velars, but the name labiovelar is traditional. 

20 Metrically qu of either origin does not close a preceding syllable. 

21 See Weiss 1994. ; 

22 However, broadly parallel cases of different mergers in different languages are well attested. For example, Old Indo-Aryan 
had a three-way distinction of voiceless sibilants: s,/(= s ), f (= s). In European Romani/and f merge as/and s is continued as 
s, but in the related Indo-Aryan language Domari, spoken in Israel and elsewhere in the Middle East, s and/merge as s and 
the reflex of ? is /. We find tlie following correspondence sets: 


VEDIC SANSKR1T 

ROMANI DOMARI 

o:gtha- ‘mouth 5 

ojt 

Jatam ‘hundred’ 

sai ’■ • 

sarpa- ‘snake’ 

sap sap 


See Anttila 1972:243. However, the actual developments in Domari are a bit more complicated than this traditional 
presentation shows. There are some cases where Domari has an s as the reflex of Qld Indo-Aryan p, e.g. manus ‘man (d. Ved. 
m&nufa- Tnan) and wars ‘yezf (cf. Ved. variam Vainy season,year 5 ). Some (e.g. Matras 2002:34) sUggest therefore that the 
regular Domari reflex of ^ was s and that a distinet reflex/is only maintained before t. Since Old Indo-Aryan s is maintained 
before t, e.g. xast ‘hand’ < hasta-, it would stili be necessary to reconstruet a third entity to account for the correspondence 
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a. In fact, this is incorrect. As H. Craig Melchert has shown, Luvian, an Anatolian 
language, preserves three distinet reflexes for the three velar series. Cf. kars- cut’ < 
*ker$~, kui- (rei. pro.) < *k w is, HLuv. zu-wa/i-ni- /ts(u)wani-/ ‘dog’ < *kwon~P 

b. In all other branches, however, the two series have merged in two different ways. In 
some branches, the palatovelars have become affricates or sibilants, and the labiovelars 
and plain velars have merged as velars. In other branches, the palatovelars and the plain 
velars have merged as velars, and the labiovelars have continued their independent 
identity. The branches of the first sort (Balto-Slavic, Armenian, Indo-Iranian) are 
mainly found to the east of the others and are known as the satdm languages (after the 
Avestan word for ‘100’ < *fcm£bra). 24 The branches of the second sort (Italic, Greek, 
Germanic, Celtic) are more westerly and are called the centum group. Tocharian, 
however, which is the easternmost of all Indo-European languages, is centum (TB 
kante ‘100’). Here are some examples of the reflexes of the voiceless members of the 
three velar series in the various daughter languages: 


. PIE 

VED. 

OCS 

GOTH. 

LAT. 

GK. 

OIR./w. 

*k”os, *k w is ‘who’ 

ka- 

\ 

has 

quis 

tlc; 

da , pwy 

*k w es(i)o ‘whose’ 

— 

ceso 

— 

— 

reo 


*kr(e)uh 2 - gore 

kravis- 

m 

kry a 

(h)rao b 

cru-or 

KpEfac; 

ero 

*lcrd- ‘heart’ 

o 

srad-dha c 

srudtce 

hahto 

. cord- 

x% 

cride 


(a) Old Polish. (b) OHG, ‘raw’ (c) ‘Trust’ Tieart-putting’ The regular Vedic word for Tieart’ is hrd , related 
but deforraed. 

c. One can see from this chart that in the satem languages *k w and *k merge and that *k 
comes out as an s-type sound. (In OCS the identity of the outcome of the labiovelar 
and the velar is obscured by the effects of the Slavic first palatalization.) In the centum 
languages, on the other hand, it is the labiovelar that is kept separate, except in Olr. 
where there has been a late merger. The three velar series together are sometimes 
known as dorsals, gutturals (old-fashioned), or tectals. 25 

d. Excursus on the Reconstruction of the Three Series of Velars. One might wonder about 
the common reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European with three series of velars, and, 
in fact, scholars have pondered this question for a long time. Why is it necessary to set 
up three distinet series in the first place? Consider the following coniparisons: 


set/:/, which, however, would only occur in a very restricted environment. Others (e.g. Turner 1926) regard/as the regular 
Domari reflex of and explain the s in forms like manus and wars as secondary. In favor of this view is the iorm biji Tear’, cf. 
Ved. bhtydi ‘through fear of l 

23 Melchert 1987. 

24 The centum!satam terminology originates with von Bradke 1888. The different treatment of the three velar series was long 
regarded as a decisive isogloss dividing the eastern and Western halves of the Indo-European-speaking community, but the 
discovery of Tocharian, a centum language, threw a monkey wrench into this neat scheme. 

25 The cover name one chooses for the three series depends on one’s view of the nature of the palato velar s/palatals series. 

If one regards them as palatalized velars, as is traditional, then they would be another set of velars with secondary palatal 
articulation comparable structurally to the labialized velars (= labiovelars). In this case, velar would be an appropriate cover 
term. On the other hand, if one beiieves that the palatovelars/palatals were in fact primarily artieulated at the palate (i.e. IPA 
c> j) then the specific designation palatovelars and the cover term velars might not be appropriate. The term dorsal , which 
refers to the body of the tongue, might make abetter cover term, although the view also exists that all palatals are coronals, i.e. 
artieulated with the tip or hlade of the tongue. - 
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*kmtom ‘100’ > Ved. satam, Lat. centum, Gk. e-tcotov. 26 
*genh 1 os ‘claxi’ > Ved .janas-, 27 Lat. genus, Gk. yevoc;. 

*weg h eti ‘traiisports’ > Ved. vahati, Lat. vehit. Cf. Pamphylian Greek pexero) let one 
bring’ 

*k w o- interrogative stem > Ved. katara-, Gk. ndrepop which (of two). Cf. Lat. quo- 
(e.g. quo ‘whither?’). 

*g w em- ‘go’ > Ved. a-gan ‘(s)he went’ Cf. Gk. (3ouvco, Lat. venio ‘come. : 

*gwi>(e)n- ‘slay’ > Ved . ghnanti ‘they slay", Lat. de-fen-dd ward off, Gk. cpovop murder. 

These correspondences may be summarized as follows: 


PIE- 

VED. 

GK. 

LAT. 

*k 

S 

K 

C 

*g 

♦ 

J 

y 

g 

T 

h 

X 

h 

*k w 

k 

71 

qu 

*g w 

g 

P 

V 

*g\vh 

gh 

9 

f 


So far, so good. But what about cases like the following? 

Ved. kravis- ‘meat’, Gk. Kpe(p)ap. Cf. Lat. eruor ‘gore. 

Ved. yugdm ‘yoke’, Lat. iuguni, Gk. (uyov. 

Ved. dirghd- ‘long’. Cf. Gk. SoAiyop, Lat. longus ‘long’. 

If we startfrom Vedic, we would assume, based upon the pattern just noted above, that 
Latin and Greek should have the corresponding reflexes of the labiovelars. Starting 
from Greek and Latin, however, we would predict that Vedic would show the expected 
reflexes of the palatovelars. But neither of these hypotheses is borne out. The simplest 
answer is to posit a third series of velar stops, which has merged in Greek and Latin 
with the reflexes of the palatovelars, but which has merged in Vedic with the reflexes 

of the labiovelars. 

This reconstruction has not satisfied ali scholars. The objectors could point to the 
apparent fact that the original three-way distinction was not preserved intact in any 
daughter language—the evidence of Albanian being difhcult to assess. Furthermore, 
these scholars noted that many apparent examples of the plain velars occurred after 
u. Perhaps, they said, these plain velars were labiovelars in pre-Proto-Indo-European, 
which subsequently lost their labial element by dissimilation. If some plain velars were 
secondary, then why not all plain velars? Yet this argument cannot be convincingly 
carried much further. There are many identical environments where the three velar 
series are free to occur. In other words, they are not in complementary distribution. 


26 The initiat syllable of Gk. EKarov is something of a mystery. The old view that it is dissimilated from *hakaton < 
kmtdm one-hundred' is probably best. For an alternate view see Kortlandt 1983:98. 

27 Surprisingly attested only at RV 2.2.4. 


*sm- 

o 
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The discovery of the preservation of distinet reflexes of the three series in Luvian by 
Melchert should have put the question to rest. But it hasrft. 28 

B. Fricative(s) 

l' * 5 with allophone [z] before voiced stops 

a. *s had the allophonic variant [z] before a voiced stop. [z] was not a freely occurring 
independent phoneme: cf. *[nizdo-] ‘nest’ (Lat. nidus , Ved. nida-, OE nest neut, PDE 
nesU Olr. net , Arm. nisi) = *ni-sd-o- Thing for sitting down in, cf Ved. nt ‘down’ and Lat. 
sedeo sit’. 29 The assimilation of a voiceless consonant to a following voiced consonant 
also applied to the stops, e.g. Av. frabda- ‘front part of the foot’ < ^pro-pd-o-, cf. Lat, 
ped-. 

b. Some roots seem to have begun with an optional *s. Sometimes the s is there in the 
reflexes in the daughter languages, sometimes it is not. This s is known as s mobile . There 
is no adequate explanation for this phenomenon. A decayed prefix? Misanalysis? 30 
Example: 

. > • 

*($)teg- ‘cover’ > Gk. crrcyoc; ‘house, roof’ and Teycx; roor 

Lat. toga covering, garmenf 
Lith. stdgas Toof' 

2. “Thorn”; *p probably did not exist as a full-fledged phoneme in Proto-Indo-European. 

a. Thorn was traditionally posited to account for cases of the correspondence Gk. KT- 31 
= Ved. ks-. The most famous instance of this sort is Gk. x^dw ‘eartff = Ved. ksdm-. 
The additional evidence of Hitt. tekan ‘earth and TA tkam indicate that the original 
sequence in this word was Dental + Velar: nom. *d h (e)g h dm, gen. *d h g h m-es. When TK 
clusters were tautosyllabic there may have been a special treatment already in Proto- 
Indo-European. 32 

b. Latin has two reflexes for TK clusters. 

i. On the one hand, in the word for earth the cluster *d h g h - was realized as h (Lat. 
humus); similarly, heri yesterday' < *g h -dies- on this day' from a deictic particle 
and a form of an old word meaning c day. 

ii. On the other hand, in the word for ‘bear’ *h 2 (V)rtko$ (cf. Hitt. hartakka-> a tree- 
climbing wild animal) the outcome was *-£s-: *urksos > ursus . 

28 Sihler 1997, Sihlers arguments are basically as follows: 1) No living language is known to have the three-way velar dis- 
tinction of Proto-Indo-European. 2) The plain velars are fairly limited in distribution, mainly occurring next to r, /, and a. 3) 
The change from palato velars to velars, which must have happened in the various centum languages, is against directionality. 
Apropos of these points we may make the following observations. 1) Although the exact pattern of PIE is not to my knowledge 
attested elsewhere, Proto-Dravidian, according to the reconstruction of McAlpin 2003:543, had a contrast between uvulars, 
velars, palatovelars and alveopalatals. 2) Also according to McAlpin paiatovelar *k of Proto-Dravidian appears to have become 
a simple velar stop in the Northeastern Dravidian languages Kurux and Malto and an alveopalatai affricate in the Nuclear 
Dravidian languages. It would seem then that the loss of a secondary articuiation, if k was phonetically [k*], is a possible sound 
change. For an important recent discussion of the three velar series see Kiimmel 2007:310-27. 

29 This word is also continued in Balto-Slavic with various unclear deformations of the initial: Lith. lizdas, OCS gnezdo. 

30 See Southern 1999. 

31 I.e. a voiceless velar stop plus a voiceless dental stop, either aspirated or not. 

32 Melchert (2003c) suggests that *TK became ^sK in Proto-Indo-European, with an affrication similar to the development 
ofTTtoTsT. 
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a. Note that the -rs- sequence in ursus must be secondary since primary *-rs- 
assimilated to -rr-. 33 

3. Laryngeals: A separate lesson is reserved for laryngeals and their history. 

*hi = ? (glottal stop) or hl 

*h 2 = h (voiceless pharyngeal fricative)? 

*h 3 = ? w (voiced labiaiized pharyngeal fricative)? 35 

C- Sonorant Consonants (cover Symbol: R) 

1. Nasals: m n 

2. Liquids: r l 

3. Glides: w (u) j (i) 

4. It appears that a root could not begin with *r in Proto-Indo-Europcan, judging by 
the absence of any words beginning with r in Hittite, Greek, and Armenian. 36 Roots 
reconstructed with initial *r- in pre-laryngealistic works probably all began with *Hr~. AJJ 
Greek words listed under rho in the dictionary begin with rh from either *wr- or *sr-. i7 

i 

5. All the sonorants consonants could be either syllabic or non-syllabic depending on their 
environment. The syllabic variants of w and j are u and i. The syllabic variants of the 
liquids and nasals are normally written with a little circle below the line like so: m, n, r, 

l. 38 Examples: 

*djew-s ‘sky(god)’ nom. ~ *diw-os gen. whence Gk. Zsuq, Aipoq. 

*ten-joh 2 ‘I stretch’ ~ *tn-tos ‘stretched’ whence Gk. telvu), Tctroq. 

III. The Vowel System of Proto-Indo-European 

A. Syllabic Sonorant Consonants. As just noted, each of the sonorant consonants could, when 
between consonants, take on syllabic function. Thus: 

1. *m alternates with *m (*g w em- come’: *(h 1 )e-g w em-t > Ved. a-gan \s)he wenf - *g w tn- 
ioh 2 > Gk. (3cuvco ‘I go’)- 

2. *n alternates with *n ( *ten- ‘stretclf > Lat. tenere, Gk. tcivo) ~ *tn-t&s > Lat. tentus, Gk. 
tcitoc; ‘stretched’). 

3. *r alternates with *r ( *hd : ‘hearf > Lat. cor , etc. - *hred($)- > Ved. srad-dadhana- 
‘believing’, Lat credo , Olr. creitim ‘I believe). 

4. *l alternates with {*peld- ‘beat’ > Lat . pell-o ~ *pld-tos > Lat. pulsus beaten). 

33 Another plausible example of this treatment is Lat. situs ‘neglect, rottenness’ which is cognate with Gk. tpBivio ‘I perish’ and 
Ved. ksindti ‘destroys’ e- *d h g" k ei- ‘perish’. For other less certain examples of the ks treatment, see Meiser 1998:96. 

34 See pp. 48fF. 

35 Melchert 1994a. The phonetic values are highly speculative. See pp. 50-1 for more discussion. 

36 In Hittite initial *hir- apparently became r- which then developed a prothetic vowel a, according to Melchert 1994:67. 

37 On the other hand, it is possible that the absence of initial *r is an areal feature of the eastern Mediterranean since it is also 
true of Hurrian, and not necessarily ascribable to the proto-language. 

38 The IPA uses a tiny vertical subscript, e.g. m. 
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5 . *i alternates with *i ( *dieu$ c sky(-god ) 5 norn. > Gk. Zev^y Ved. dyduh ~ *diuos gen. > Gk. 
Ai(p)oq, Ved. divdh ). 

6'*u alternates with *u ( *ued-dr water nom.-acc. neut pl. » Hitt. widar ~ oblique stem 
> Ved. udnah ). 

g Syllabification Process for Proto-Indo-European 

1. Taxonomy of segments 

a. The sonorants *//*/, W*«> *j/*z, *«/*a are underlyingly [-syllabic]. 

b. All other consonants are [-syllabic]. 

c. Allother vowels are [+syllabic]. \ 

d. Putting a, b, and c together leads to the following underiying representations (UR): 39 

*d i e u s *d i u o s *k u n o s *k u n b* 1 i s 

a " « n a n a 

[-syl]I-syl][■+syl] [-syl] [—syl] [-syl] [-syl] [-syl][+syl] [~syl] [—syt] [-syl] [-syl] [+syl] [-syl] [—syl] [-syl] [-syl] [~syl] [—syij [—sylj 

j 

2 . From right to left any sonoraht becomes [+syllabic] between nonsyllabics or word 
boundaiy. 

*d i e u s *diuos*k un os *k u n b h i $ 

r\ n « f% 0 

[-syl][-syl] [+syl] [-syl] [-syl] [-syl] [+syl] [-syl][+syl] [-syl] [-syl] [+syl][-syl] [+syl] [-syl] [-syl] [-syl] [+syl] [-syl] [-f-syl] [-sy 1] 

3 . *dieu$ 40 *diu6$ *kunos *kun-b h is 

n n *■» a q 

Gk. Zzvq Gk. Ai(f)oc; Gk. Kuvot; Ved. svabhih 

sky-god’ nom. sg. ‘sky-god* gen. sg. ‘dog’ gen. sg. ‘dog’ instr. pl. 

C. Sievers’ Law and Lindemans Law 

1. Sievers’ Law 


a. In the last syllable of a word after a syllable containing a long vowel or diphthong, or 
closed by a sonorant consonant, a glide developed a preceding anaptyctic vowel which 
was the syllabic version of itself . 41 

IV>IIV/{VC,VRC}_ 

This phenomenon is best preserved in Vedic. Examples: 

Idas-vas-/ perf. part Tevere’ > das-uvas- 

*-aib h ias them. dat. abi. pl. > -ebhiyah (disyllabic scansion of this ending occurs more 
than 50% of the time) 

b. But Sievers Law did not operate after VOC . 42 


39 But no particular allegiance to the.theory of classical generative phonology should be assumed. For a constraint-based 
account of the Proto-Indo-European syllabification process, see Kobayashi 2004:23-4. 

40 It is common practice not to note the non-syllabic nature of the second half of a diphthong, and this practice is folio wed 
throughout this text, except when explicit reterence to syllabification is made. 

41 See Schindler 1977. 1 • . - 

42 The cover terms VOC are explained on p. 44. From this one may infer that sonorant consonants were moraic, but obstruent 
consonants were not. Such a pattern is foirnd, for example, in Lithuanian and Kwakwala (= Kwakiutl; Wakashan, British 
Columbia). 
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Pre-Vedic *ulra-psua- ‘having men and animals’ (cf. Umb. ueiro pequo [Via 30 +]) > 
Ved. virapsa- ‘abundance’. 43 

c. There is no converse of Sievers’ Law whereby a syllabic sonorant consonant becomes 
non-syUabic after a light syllable. 

d. The Latin evidence for the operation of Sievers’ Law is very scant due to the interfer- 
ence of later sound changes, especially anaptyxis between most consonants and a 
following i. 

e. Sievers’ Law was extended to ali sonorant consonants by Franklin Edgerton, but the 
Vedic evidence he cited in favor of “Edgertons Law can be explained otherwise. 44 
The best evidence for an extension of Sievers Law to sonorant consonants in some 
environments is provided by Lindemans Law (see below). 

2. Lindemans Law. 45 If a form began with a consonant foliowed by a sonorant consonant, 
this sonorant could be optionally vocalized if the word would otherwise have been a 
monosyllable. The disyllabic variant is thought to have originally been conditioned by the 
weight of the preceding syllable in the prosodic phrase. 

*dieus ~ *diieus ‘sky(-god)’ Ved. d(i)yau- with mono- and disyllabic variants, Lat. dies 
‘day’ with generalized disyllabic variant. 46 

*kuo ~ *kuud ‘dog’ > Ved. s(u)va with mono- and disyllabic variants, Gk. kucov with 
generalized disyllabic variant. 

*kro ~ *krrd ‘portion’ > Lat. caro ‘meat’ with generalized disyllabic variant. 

^mneh^t ~ *mnneh 7 t ‘was remaining’. The Lindeman variant was imported from the 
imperfect/injunctive into the present to yield Lat. manet remains. 

D. Vowels. In addition to these vowels, there also existed a whole series of “regular” vowels in 
both long and short varieties. These vowels were the following: 






1. The non-high vowels *a, *e, and *o could combine with the high vowels/glides *i/i and 
*u/u to form the falling diphthongs *ai, *ei, *oi, *au, *eu, *ou in preconsonantal position. 47 
We consider these to be diphthongs because they act as units in terms of their historical 
development. Prosodically, they behave like long vowels. 

2. All vowels in Proto-Indo-European were not equal. 

a. As syllabrfied versions of *i and % the vowels *i and *u belong with *it, *m, *r, and 
*l rather than with the invariably syllabic vowels *e, *a, and.^o. In accordance with 

43 The short i' of the first syllable may be due to folk-etymological contaniination with the particle vi 

44 See Sihler 2006. 

45 The law is named after its discoverer, Fredrik Otto Lindeman (Lindeman 1965). See p. 105. 

46 Lat. dies has been formed to the accusative *diiem i a Lindeman variant of *diem, which itself arose in Proto-Indo-European 
by Stangs Law (pp. 114-5) from an earlier *dieum. *diem would have given Lat. f iem. See pp. 158. 

47 Many scholars write the second element of the diphthongs with the glide symbols, e.g. ei and eu. 
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this, the long vowels *t and if they occurred at ali in PIE, were of very limited 
distribution. 48 

b. Among the short vowels, it has been frequently noted that a is quite rare. The opinion 
of scholars on the abundance of PIE *a has vacillated for over a century. 

i. Before the general acceptance of the Laryngeal Theory (pp. 48ff.), scholars thought 
there were many good examples, e.g. Lat. ante ‘before = Gk. &vtl ‘in front of. 

ii. Since then, however, it has become ciear that many of these supposed cases of PIE 
*a are, in fact, secondary (cf. Hitt. hanti ‘at the fore(head)’), the resuit of laryngeal 
coloration. 

iii. Some scholars have even gone $o far as to suggest that there was no vowel a in 
Proto-Indo-European. This opinion, associated with the Leiden School of Frederik 
Kortlandt, R. S. P. Beekes and Alexander Lubotsky, is, in my opinion, untenable. 49 

a. Cases like Hitt. alpas ‘cloud’ Gk. aXcpoc; ‘white leprosy’ Lat. albus ‘white’ cannot 
be explained as secondary and point unambiguously to the existence of PIE *a. 
The Hittite evidence is crucial here. It excludes the possibility of reconstructing 
*h 2 elb h - for the Greek and Latin forms since that would yield Hitt. f halp-. 50 

(3. The same may be said of examples like *mak - long’ (Gk. pcucpot; long’ Lat, 
macer ‘thin, YAv. masista- ‘highest’). Other examples: Lat. arguere ‘to make a 
defense = Hitt. drkuwai- ‘plead a case’ < *argu~(ie~); 51 Lat. calare ‘to call’, Gk. 
kciXeco ‘I call’ == Hitt. kalleszi ‘calls’ < *kalh 2 -; 52 Lat. sal- salt’, Gk. aXc;, perhaps 
Ved. salildm if sea’, i.e. ‘the salty one’ < *sal-. 

y. There is also a notable tendency for words denoting physical deformities to have 
a-vocalism, e.g. Lat. calvus ‘bald’, Lat. caecus ‘blind’, etc. 

iv. Nevertheless, *a is much rarer than the other vowels and does not normally 
alternate in regular ablaut with *e or *o. 

3. A Latin/Greek/(Old Irish) match of e , a , or o at the beginning of a word is usually 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European with a preceding initial laryngeal. 53 Thus *e = 
*h 2 e, a = *h 2 e> *o - *h 3 e> *h 3 o or *h 2 o: 


48 Almost ali cases of i and u in the daughter languages can be traced back to PIE *ih x and *uh x . It is possible that there were 
a few long high vowels of non-laryngeal origin. 'The best case for *t of non-laryngeal original is *uis ‘poison’ (Lat. virus ne ut., 
Gk. ioc;, vs. Ved. visam , TA wds, TB wase). It has been argued that the length of the i here originales from the monosyllabic 
forms of the original root noun *uis (YAv. vi/, though the quantity of the vowel in Avestan is not reliable evidence), which 
may have undergone monosyllabic lengthening. The short vowel of the Vedic forni is hard to explain if the root really 
contained a laryngeal. The best evidence for *w is *nii ‘now’ (Gk. vuv, Ved. nu). Monosyllabic iengthening is a well-established 
phenomenon. For example, in one experiment (Lehiste 1972) the average length of [i] in stick was 461 ms., but in sticky 342 
ms. See White 2002. 

49 See Beekes 1995:13S. 

50 The Leiden school, however, exptains cases like Hittite alpasi rom *h 2 olb h o~ with a conditioned loss of *h 2 before o. It is not 
easy to find counterexamples to this account since ablaut alternations can almost always be invoked. Perhaps the best case for 
the preservation of *h 2 before o in Anatolian is CLuv. -ha and' Lyc. -ke and' where Lyc. e can only continue *o. 

51 Melchert 1998. 

52 The zero-grade continued in Gk. kX^ou; calling’ < *kih 2 -tis , etc. excludes a reconstruction *kh 2 elh 1 -. A proto-form *kh 2 lh J tis 
would not yield tcXficrv;. 

53 Latin, Greek, and Celtic, normally exempMed by Old Irish, are the most useful languages for determining the vocalism 
of a Proto-Indo-European forni since these languages have kept the Proto-Indo-European distinction between e, a y and o (in 
Latin and Old Irish in initial syllables most faithfully). Armenian also kept the three apart. In Tocharian the three vowels 
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a. Lat est = Gk. £cm < *h 1 esti 'isl 

b. Lat. ante ‘before’ = Gk. avri 'instead’ < *h 2 enti at the fronf. 

c. Lat ops ‘wealth’ ~ Olr. somme ridi (< *su-op-sm-iio-) < *h 3 ep- £ wealth > . Cf. Hitt. 
happinant- 'wealthy, Lyc. epirije- 'selT. 

d. Lat. os 'bone - Gk. octsov 'bone' < *h 2 ost-. Cf. Hitt. hastai- 'bone, Gk. aaTpdyaXoc; 
'one of the vertebrae 54 < *h 2 est- 'bone. 

In some cases there is good comparative evidence for positing this initial laryngeal, e.g. 
when Hittite has an initial h . In other cases, the arguments are more subtle, especially 
for Finally, in some cases the positing of an initial laryngeal is entirely dependent 
on the Benvenistean hypothesis that ali roots began with a consonant in Proto-Indo- 
European. 55 Some would even posit an initial *h 1 and a vocalism for cases like Gk. dX<j>o<; 
'white leprosy = Lat. albus 'white’ = Hitt. alpds 'cloud’ mentioned above. The best cases of 
real PIE % *a, and *o are therefore found in Inlaut (word-internal position). 

4. In a similar fashion, most cases of % *d> and *d reflected by many Latin and Greek 
comparanda were not long vowels in Proto-Indo-European but rather sequences of a 
short vowel plus a laryngeal: 56 

a. *e < *eh ly e.g. Gk. Tt-0rppi T put’ - Lat .fe-ti-alis 'treaty-priest’ < PIE *<f l eh 1 - 'put’ 

b. *a < *eh 2 , e.g. (Dor.) Gk. LOTdpi 'stand’ ~ Lat. Sta-tius (praenomen) < PIE *steh 2 - stand’ 

' The originally Sabellic praenomen Statius is probably a hypocoristic from an old 

compound name similar to Gk. ZTqaLXopoc; 'who stations the chorus < 'stel^ti-? 7 

c. *d < *eh 3 , *oh 2 , e.g. Gk. 8<b -pov ~ Lat. dd-num < *deh 3 -rom/*deh 3 -nom , Gk. lst sg. -to 
= Lat. lst sg. -6 < PIE *-oh 2 . 

5. But there are also instantes of long vowels of non-laryngeal origin which were already 
of Proto-Indo-European date: *meh 2 ter 'motiter (Dor. Gk. patr|p = Lat. mater); *h 3 reks 
‘king’ (Lat. rex = Olr. ri); *mak- 'long' (Gk. \ij\koc, 'length’, YAv. masista- ‘highest’); Gk. 
aiddx; 'shame, Lat. cru-or y cru-or-is 'gore’ < PIE suffix *-ds~ (lengthened-grade original to 
nominative). Some of these long vowels are also of secondary origin; see Chapter 5. 


also do not merge ( *e > CT *o > CT *e, *a > CT *a) but the outcomes are not very perspicuous for pedagogical purposes. 
Most other traditions have merged at least one of these contrasts. In Germanic, Baltic, and Albanian *o y *a > a. In Slavic *o, *a 
> *d > o. In Indo-Iranian *e> *a > a , except *o > d in an open syllable (Brugmanris Law, see p. 96). In Proto-Anatolian *o 
and *a were kept apart, but in Hittite they did merge in most instances in a. 

54 The most common use of this word is in the plural dcrrpdyaXot in the meaning ‘knucklebones’ commonly used for dicing 
by the Greeks. 

55 Benveniste 1935:143-73. 

56 As in the case of the short vowels, Latin and Greek are the most useful for illustrating the original long vowel contrasts 
since most other traditions have reduced the three-way contrast in some way or maintained it in some non-obvious fashion. 
In Proto-Baltic *e, *o, *a remained distinet, but in Lithuanian *a > 6 and *d > uo . Armenian maintains distinet reflexes of 
*e, *o, and *a as i> w, and a , respectively. In Tocharian *e > CT *e y *d > CT *a y and d > CT *o. In Celtic *e > f, and *a y *6 > fl, 
except in hnal syllables where *6 > u. In Germanic *a and *o merge in *6. In Slavic *d and *d merge in a. In Albanian *e and 
*d merged in d, and *d > e (1). In Indo-Iranian *e y *6 y *d merge in d. Sequences of *Vh x C> the normal source for long vowels Ln 
most Irido-European languages, were for the most part not yet long vowels in Proto-Anatolian. 

57 See Rix 1979:116. 
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I. Basic Concepts of Proto-Indo-European Word Structure 1 


In Proto-Indo-European, uncompounded nouns and verbs were made up of roots, suffixes 
and endings (the last also known as desinences). 

• i 

A. Roots, suffixes, and endings may be broadly defined in semantico-syntactic terms. 


1. Roots give the basic lexical meaning. 2 For example, ali derivatives of the root *$ed- have to 
do with ‘sitting: Lat sed-ed ‘I sif, sol-ium < *sod-iiom a chair' sido < *si-sd-d £ I sit down, 
PDE settle a seat' < OE setl < *sed-lom, PDE soot , i.e. ‘what settles’ < OE sot < *sdd-os . 


2 . Suffixes provide Information about word class (nominal or verbal, nomina agentis, 
nomina actionis) and/or grammatical function (tense-aspect and mood markers, etc). 

v . t / 

3. Endings provide information that permits a word to be interpreted in a given syntactic 
context (case, number, person, voice ). 3 

B. Suffixes are optional. A noun with no suffixes between the root and the ending is known as 
a root noun, e.g. *h 3 rek-s ‘king’ > Lat. rex , Olr. rt, Ved. (eka-)rat ‘ruling alone . A verb with no 
suffixes between the root and the ending is known as a simple athematic verb. Such a verb may 
be either a root present, e.g. R (^es-) + S ( 0 ) + E (-fi) ‘is > ecm, Lat. est, Ved. asti, or a root 
aorist, e.g. (P) ^(h^e-) 4 + R (*sterh 3 ~) + S ( 0 ) + E (-£) ‘strewed* > Ved. astant 


1 For an introduction to morphology, see Aronoff and Fudeman 2005. Matthews 1991 is also of interest since much 
illustrative material is drawn ffom Latin. Another currently infiuential school of morphology, Distributed Morphology, does 
not recognize any theoretically significant roie for the word as an autonomous level of analysis. For more on this approach, see 
the introduction at Rolf Noyer^s page wvvw.ling.upenn.edu/~rnoyer/dm/. Morphologica! analysis originates with the Indian 
grammarian Panini and was Lntroduced to the West by Charles Wilkins' 1808 work, A Grammar ofthe Sanskrita Language! 
SeeThieme 1982. 

2 In general terms roots are content or open-dass morphemes. They are open-class in that there is no theoretic limit on their 

number in a language. Suffixes and endings are function or closed-class morphemes. they are closed-class in that’at any given 
stage of a language there will only be a limited number of function morphemes. ' 

3 The traditional Indo-Europeanist division of post-radical affixes into suffixes and endings overlaps to a considerable 
degree with the common linguistic classification of affixes as either derivational or inflectional. Most, but not ali, suffixes are 
derivational. For example, the suffix *-ter- made agent nouns from roots and was derivational in that it formed a new word, 
but the suffix *~i(e)h r made optatives to verbal roots and was inflectional in that the forms in *-i(e)h r were menibers ofthe 
same verbal paradigm as forms without *-i(e)hj-. Ali endings, on the other hand, are inflectional. 

4 The structural category P, i.e. prefix, was not well developed in Proto-Indo-European. The augment—-to the extent that it 
should be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European—probably was a univerbated temporal adverb. 
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C. Endings are not obligatory either, as in the vocative, e.g. Gk. Xuke ‘O wolf ’ (R (Xdk-) + S (-e) 
+ E (o)), and imperative, e g. Lat t ‘go!’ < (R (*hj_ei -) + S ( 0 ) + E ( 0 )). 

II. Root Structure Constraints 5 

A. Not every possible combination of consonants and vowels could make up a root. Various 
constraints obtained. These constraints are best stated in terms of broad classes of sounds for 
which the following cover symbols are here introduced: 

Cover Symbols 

C Consonants 

O Obstruents (= stops and fricatives) 

S Fricatives (including laryngeals) 

H Laryngeals 

T Stops 

D Voiced Stops 

R Sonorant Consonants (= liquids, nasals, and glides) 

L Liquids 

N Nasals 

I Glides 

V Vowels 

E Ablauting vowels, i. e. mainly e, <5 

B. A root is monosyllabic. 

C. The root of a nominal or verbal forni has the minimal shape CVC. 6 

L A very widespread view maintains that ali roots must begin with a consonant. The 
available evidence neither confirms nor falsifies this claim. 

2. Particles and pronominal bases are not subject to the general minimal size constraint, e.g. 
*po away* (OCS po, Lat. po- as in po-situs ‘placed’); *me ‘me’ acc. (Gk. epe); *so, deictic 
pronoun, nom. sg. masc. (Gk. 6). 7 

D. A root could not begin and end with the same consonant: §C i (R)E(R)C i . 8 Exception: *ses- 
‘sleep’ (Hitt. ses-, Ved. sas-). This root is perhaps onomatopoetic or in some other way iconic. 
C£ PDE $hush\ 9 

5 On root structure constraints, see Benveniste 1935:170 (dassic, but problematic), Schindler 1972a:4, Mayrhofer 1986:95, 
117,123-4, and Ringe 2006a:7. 

6 But the single most common root shape is CVCC. CVCC roots whose linaL C is a laryngeal are called set roots. Roots 
which do not end in a laryngeal are called anit. These terms originate in traditional Sanskrit grammar where they were used 
to describe the presence or absence of the union vowel -i- between roots and sufflxes. The words set and anit are technical 
Paninian terms meaning 'with -i- and ‘with.out -i-* Since in most cases the union vowel appears where the Proto-Indo- 
European proto-form would have had a root-final lar)mgeal in interconsonantal position, these terms have been adopted by 
Indo-Europeanists in the sense just defined. 

7 But most particles are at least monomoraic. Some have posited a zero-grade of the particle *(h 2 )ad (Lat. ad , etc.), viz. *(h 3 )d 
to account for Ved. t-sdrati creeps on’ beside sarati ‘run, flow’ and OHG zougen ‘show > beside Goth. at-augjan. Even if this is 
correct, these particles would stili have been underlyingly moraic. 

8 The symbol § precedes a root shape that was prohibited or for which there is no evidence that it ever existed. 

9 Alternatively, *ses- may represent an affective reduplication of the initial consonant of *suep- 'sleep. Cf. Fr. faire dodo go 
to sleep' where dodo is from dormir ‘sleep’ Note that velars were freely combinable with palatovelars and labiovelars within 
the same root: *hnk- ‘hang (Ved. sank- t etc.), *k w ek- see (Ved. kas- t etc.), which is an additional argument in favor of 
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1. Roots begmning and/or ending with a labial nasal consonant, i.e. m, and a labial oral 
consonant are also unattested. There are no roots of the shape §meh h - or §pem-. 10 

2 . Roots could not begin and end with a liquid. There are no roots of the shape §rel- or 
§fer-. 

E. A root could not begin and end with a plain voiced stop: §DED. n 

E A root could not contain both a voiceless stop and a voiced aspirate: §TED h /§D h ET. i2 This 
constraint appears to be valid only for roots of the shape TET Longer roots of the shape TERT 
or TRET could be of the shape TERD h or TReD h , e.g. *kerd h -os/-eh 2 (Ved. sardha- Troop’ Goth. 
hairda , OE heord , PDE herd ). In addition sTED h was also possible, e.g. *steb h - make fasf (Gk. 
aT £(pa) T put round’ Ved. stabh-nd-ti make firrri). 

G. A root could not end in two consecutive sonorant consonants: §CERR. RREC, however, 
was possible at least when the initial R was a labial. *mi, *ml*mn- y *mr-, *ui-> *ul -, *wr- are all 
reconstructible root-initial clusters. 

H. Clusters in the root syllable onset may have the maximal shape sTR (*streu- ‘strew, Lat. 
struo), CsC Cpster- sneeze’ 13 *h 2 ster- star’ if a root noun), 14 or HT (*h 2 teug- scare’ Hitt. 
hatukzi ). HTR and sHR are not attested. 

I. Clusters in the root syllable coda may have the maximal shape RO (= RS or RT), RTH and 
ST (= sT or HT): *iiers- sweep’ *uert- £ turn, *menth 2 - £ twiiT, *uresk- cut away, *urehjg- £ break’ 


III. Ablaut 

A. In English we have a series of verbs, the so-called strong verbs, which do not indicate 
change in function by adding an external suffix as do the weak verbs, but accomplish this in- 
stead through a change in the root vowel, e.g. sing y sang , sung vs. walk, walk-ed , walk-ed. This 
phenomenon of morphologically governed change in vocalism is known as ablaut. In some 
cases a vowel subject to the rules of ablaut might be completely eliminated. 

B. There are a few other traces of this phenomenon surviving in some other places in Presentr 
day English and German: was ~ were, is-t - ( 0 )s-ind> etc. These are the last gasps of a phenom¬ 
enon that was once very widespread in the grammar of Proto-Indo-European and which has 
left richer and more systematic traces in the older Indo-European languages. 

C. In Proto-Indo-European the phenomenon of ablaut was governed by a complex set of rules 


reconstructing three separate series of velaxs. Cf. Ringe 2006a:7, 

10 Ringe 2006a:7. 

11 Barrack (2002:80-2) has explained this constraint as an epiphenomenon of the relative rarity of voiced stops in Proto- 
Indo-European combined with the cross-Iinguistic tendency for stops to be less frequent in coda than in onset. In addition, 
TET roots, whatever the laryngeal-process features of the stops, are quite rare to begin with. According to Iverson and Saimons 
(1992:293) these roots constitute only 3.5% of all roots listed in Pokorny 1959. However, it is not ciear that this explanation 
is the correct one. In fact, if one examines only CVC roots in the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European lexicon, stops are the 
most common type of consonant in the coda. It is only when one includes GVCC that stops beconie rare in the immediately 
post-vocalic position. But this rarity is the resuit of sonority sequencing, i.e. CVCC roots overwhelmingly have falling sonority 
post-vocalically and therefore roots of the shape CVTR or CVTT are disfavored or excluded. 

12 There is one reasonably good exaniple of a TED h root: *kag h - Tiold, catch’ (LIV 2 342). 

13 Imitative. 

14 Other clusters are found in syllable onsets, e.g. ^siehj- opt. stem of‘be’, but these are not root-initial. There is a morpheme 
boundary between and 
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that determined which vowel (or lack of vowel) was required for which grammatical form. The 
main players in ablaut were long and short e, long and short o, and a or zero. A morpheme 
that has an e vowel is said to be in the e-grade (sometimes referred to as full-grade). Similarly, 
we use the terms o-grade, zero-grade (o-grade), lengthened e-grade, etc. Here are some ex- 

amples 


E-GRADE O-GRADE E-GRADE O-GRADE 


0-GRADE 


*(s)teg- cover tego* toga tegula 

*ph 2 -ter- ‘father’ 7 ia-xep-a d Ana-xop-a 8 na-rip' ana-xcop 5 


7ta-Tp-oc; h 
Ttatpdai < 


%ei- go > 

*steh 2 - ‘stand * Statius 1 _- 

(a) ‘I cover. (b) ‘Covering’. (c) ‘Roof-tile’ 
less’, nom, sg. (h) Gen. sg. (i) Dat. pl. (j) 
indic, (i) With *stati- < *steh 2 -ti-; see p. 42. 


stator m 


(d) Ac c. sg. (e) 'FatherlessVacc. sg. (f) Nom. sg. "(g) ‘Father- 
lst sg. pres. indic. In Attic dpi has become a future, (k) lst pl. pres. 
(m) < *sth 2 tdr ‘stay-er’ i,e. 'who stays an army in flighf. 


D. Most of the examples of ablaut presented here occur where Proto-Indo-European rules 
would predict them. 

1 . A simple thematic verb of the tego-type regularly had e-grade of the root. 

2 . A deverbal nomen actionis like toga covering’ regularly had an o-grade root. 


3 Nouns with the relationship suffix *-ter- regularly have an e-grade in the suffix m the 
nominative singular, an e-grade in the accusative singular, and a zero-grade m the oblique 
(i.e. non-nominative/accusative) cases. 

4. Athematic root presents regularly show e-grade of tlie root in the singular and zero-giade 
intheplural. 

E. In roots (or morphemes) ending in a flnal laryngeal, the ablaut relations were obscured by 
the developments of the laryngeals. BasicaUy, however, these roots are no different and obey 

the same ablaut rules. 


F. Morphemes ending in a sonorant consonant are also subject to ablaut, and in the zero-grade 
of such forms the sonorant consonant becomes syllabic when between consonants. Examples; 


JE-GRADE 

O-GRADE 

0-GRADE 

*ten- ‘stretch ' T£tvo) a < *ten-id 

i 

tovo<; 

xaroc ; 0 < *tn-tos 

*mer- ‘die’ merta A 

moriC 

mortuus « *mrto- ( 

*dieu~ sky-god' Zeuc ; 8 

— 

Aipo<; h 


faVIstretcK (b)‘Cord’. (c)‘Stretched’. (d) Hittite pret. 3rd sg. (e)OCS plague. (t) Uead.LM. mortuus ls 
by itself ambiguous since it could theoreticaby continue an o-grade, butcf. Ved. mrta- ‘dead. (g) Nom. sg. (h) 


Gen. sg. 


G. The lengthened grades shown in the nominative singular of *ph 2 ter > itcrrqp and. %su- 
ph 2 tdr > sbTidwp are secondary, although already of Proto-Indo-European date. 

1 They go back to pre-PIE **ph 2 ters and **h 2 su-ph 2 tors , with the *s of the nominative singular 
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which was subsequently lost, already in Proto-Indo-European, with compensatory 

lengthening. 15 

2 Another secondary source of Proto-Indo-European long vowels is the contraction of 
vowels at morpheme boundaries, e.g. in the nominative plural of the thematic stems the 
theme vowel *-o- contracted with the ending *-es to give PIE *-os (Ved. -ah, Goth. -ds). 

H Examples of lengthened grades that cannot be so explained are found, for example, in Lat. 
s gdes ‘seat’ < *sed-, Olr. saidid ‘plants’ < *sod(e)ieti causes to sit’, PDE soot < OE sot < PGmc. 
* s dta- < *sddo- lit. ‘that which settles, a deposit’. 

1. This is one of the small number of roots that seem at one time to have regularly shown 
lengthened grade where one would expect,. on morphological grounds, e-grade, and 
to have shown e-grade where one would expect 0 -grade. Such roots are known in the 
terminology used here as Narten roots . 16 Narten roots appear to have ablaut “upgrade.” 

2. Vrddhi Derivatives. It was possible in Proto-Indo-European to derive a genitival adjective 
from a noun or particle by increasing the ablaut grade of the root one notch and adding 
a derivational suffix, usually *-o- or *-i~, to an athematic base. This process is known as 
vrddhi (Skt. ‘increase’). Example: *suekuros ‘father-in-law’ (Ved. svdsura-,' 7 Lat. socer, 
OHG swehur, dialectal NHG Schwaher) *suekuro- ‘belonging to the father-in-law’ 
(OHG swagur ‘brother-in-law, father-in-law, son-in-law’, NHG Schwager ‘brother-in- 
law’). Vrddhi was very productive in Indo-Iranian, but traces of it are also found in other 

branches. 18 

3. Long vowels also occurred in the strong cases of acrostatic I paradigms, e.g. *h x iek w r 
‘liver’ (Gk. fptap). 19 

I. It is commonly beheved that the alternation between full-grade and 0 -grade, which is nor- 
mally tied to the position of the accent, is the resuit of some pre-Proto-Indo-European syncope 
rule whereby unaccented vowels were lost. But in Proto-Indo-European as it is accessible by 
the comparative method, zero-grades may bear the accent, e.g. *septm ‘severi > Gk. ertra, Ved. 
sapta. The accentuation of this form may be due to contamination with *okto (Ved. astau, Gk. 
6kt(1)). Another example of an accented zero-grade is *ulk w o$ ‘wolf’ (Ved. vrka-). 

J. It also seems likely that there is some relationship between accent and the origin of e/o ab¬ 
laut. Consider examples like Gk. aSeXtpdc; ‘brother’ (nom. sg.) vs. ddeXcpt brother (voc. sg.), 
which suggest that at least some *e ~ *o alternations were originally governed by accent posi¬ 
tion and syllable structure. Nevertheless, this relationship, if it ever existed, has been disturbed 
by various kinds of analogical generahzations. 


15 This phenomenon is soraetimes referred to as SzcmeienyVs Law, although as Szemerenyi himself noted (1996.116) the 
basic idea is practically as old as Indo-European linguistics. 

16 Named after the Indo-Iranianist Johanna Narten, who hrst demonstrated ciear cases of this sort of ablaut in the verb in 
Narten 1969. It should be noted, however, that Narten identihed this pattern only in the verb. The idea that Narten ablaut was 
characteristic of a root was first proposed by the late Jochem Schindler in the 1990s. See Schindler 1994. The exact status of 
Narten roots is unclear. It is possible that the non-verbal forms showing upgraded ablaut are simply analogical to the verbal 
paradigm. For a coilection of evidence for Narten roots see Widmer 1997. See de Vaan 2004 for a negative assessment. 

17 For expected * svdsura- by assimilation. 

18 See Damis 1978. 

19 For the accent-ablaut paradigms including acrostatic, see pp. 257ff. 
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I. Laryngeals 1 

A. Introduction. As we have already mentioned, athematic verbs, i.e. verbs that add the per- 
sonal endings directly onto the stem without an intervening *o/e vowel have, in most cases, a 
full-grade in the singular and a 0 -grade in the plural. 



pie c 

TO GO > 

VED. ‘TO GO’ 


E-G RADE/SG. 

0-GRADE/PL. 

full-grade/SG. a 

0-grade/pl. 

lst 

ei-mi 

* hji-mes 

e-mi 

i-mah 

♦ 

2nd 



e-si 

* 

i-tha 

3rd 

ei-ti 


e-ti 

(i)y-dnti 


(a) Vedic e is phonetically [e:], and results from the monophthongization of the Proto- Indo - Iranian diphthong 
*ai. Ihe diphthong *ai reflects PIE *ai, *oi, and, as here, *ei. (b) The initial i may have been introduced either 
from Lindeman variants which would have been possible in potentially monosyllablic imperfect forms, or from 
the lst and 2nd persons plural. 

Another locus for zero-grade in verbal forms is the verbal adjective in *-to<*ten- ‘stretch 5 —> 
*tn“tos stretched' > Gk. Taroq, Lat. tentus . 

B. But if we compare Greek and Vedic we find certain athematic verbs that seem to ablaut ac- 
cording to a different system, These verbs have a long vowel in the singular and a short vowel 
or nothing in the plural and verbal adjective. In Vedic the short vowel, when it appears, is i. In 
Greek it may be either e, a, or o, depending on the quality of the long vowel in the singular. 




1ST SG. 

1ST PL. 

VERBAL ADJ. 

puf 

Gk. 


Tl-0£-(i£V 

0£-t6c; 

Ved. 

da-dha-mi 

da-dh-mah 

• 

hi-ta ~ a 

‘stand’ 

Gk. 

Ved. 

tr - b 

i-ata-pi 

L-0Ta-|l£V 

ata-toc; 

sthi-td - 



1 For an overview of laryngeals in Proto-Indo-European, see Mayrhofer 1986:121-50. 
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Gk. Sl-Sio-pi 6 L- 8 o-|i£v So-toc; 

Vive’ 

° Ved. dd-da-mi da-d-mdh (devd)-t-ta- c 

(a) h is a dialectal development for expected Ved. dh . (b) Non-Attic-Ionie, (c) ‘God-giveri 

C The Standard model as codified by KarI Brugmann in his Grundriss 2 supposed that there 
were two different series of ablaut: the regular type and the long-vowel type. When a long 
vowel was reduced, the resuit was a schwa of indeterminate quality which was realized as an i 
in Vedic and an a in Greek and elsewhere. 

D. It was the insight of Ferdinand de Saussure to notice that if we suppose some element has 
been lost in the long-vowel roots then we can unify ali the ablaut patterns. De Saussure called 
these elements, classified together with the sonorant consonants and glides, coefficients sonan- 

tiques. 3 

E. He reconstructed (actually he only did the last two of these; E was added later ) 4 

*d h eE- put’ , *d h e-d h eE-mi *d h e-d h E-mes 

*steA- st and’ *sti-steA-mi *sti-$tA-mes 

*deO-\ give’ *'de-deO-mi *de-dO-me$ 

E Thus both series of ablauts represented the same alternation between full-grade and 0-grade 
in the singular and plural. 

G. De Saussures insight was purely algebraic. It was not supported by any comparative evi- 
dence. In 1927 Jerzy Kurylowicz noticed that Hittite showed an h in some places where one 
wouldhave predicted a coefficient sonantique: *peAs- protect’ Lat. pas-tor~ Hitt .pahs- protecf . 5 
Although it took many years, the basic correctness of de Saus$ure’s insight and Kurylowiczs 
comparative evidence were ultimately accepted and nearly ali mainstream Indo-Europeanists 
on ali continents operate with some version of the Laryngeal Theory . 6 

H. Whenever Vedic i corresponds to a Greek s, a, or o we will reconstruet a laryngeal. The 
specific laryngeal is determined by the quality of the Greek vowel: *ph 2 ter Yather’ > Ved. pita > 
Gk. Ttatqp; *d h h 1 to- ‘placed’ > Ved. hitd Gk. Bstoc;. 

I. The basic rules for laryngeal development in Latin are as follows. The coloring effects of *h 2 
and *h 3 are generally thought to have occurred in the proto-language. 

1. *h 2 preceding an e colors that vowel to a. If *h 2 follows *e it colors *e to *a and then, 
outside of Anatolian, is lost with compensatory lengthening if it is tautosyllabic with the 


2 Brugmann 1897-1916. 

3 De Saussure 1878. The chief argument that the laryngeals were not vocalic, but consonantal, is due to Cuny 1912. Cuny 
pointed out (with different notation) that in a sequence CRHC, if H was a vowel, we would expect the sonorant to have a non- 
syUabic realization. In fact we typically find the reflex of R in this environment For example, *plh J tws ‘fulf > PGm c. *fulnaz 
> Goth .fulls, not §platw$ > §flanaz. 

4 By Moller (1880:151), who suggested that de Saussure’s coefficients were consonantal and who also later introduced the 
name laryngeals’ on the basis of a comparison with supposedly similar segments in Semitic. 

5 Kurylmvicz 1927a. 

6 Widespread acceptance of the Laryngeal Theory came earlier to America (in the 1940s and 1950s) than Europe. It was not 
until the 1970s that the majority of European scholars began to work with laryngeals. Even today Italian scholars are notable 
for their resistance to the theory, as can be discerned from the essays in Ramat and Ramat 1998 and from Morani 2000. For an 
overview of the history and scholarship on laryngeals, see Lindeman 1997, not ali of whose opinions are endorsed. 
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vowel. 7 *h 2 does not affect the quality of *o, but it does lengthen the *o if it follows tauto- 
syllabically. 

2. *h x does not affect the quality of any vowel, but it does lengthen a vowel if following 
tautosyllabically. 

3. *h 3 colors *e to *o and lengthens a short vowel if following tautosyllabically. 

4. When between consonants, ali three laryngeals are reflected as a in Latin and in most 
Indo-European languages other than Greek (which has a threefold development, *h x > e, 
*h 2 > a, *h 3 > o) and Indo-Iranian (*H > i). 8 

5. *CRHC > CRflC. A rule shared by It alie and Celtic. Contrast the threefold development 
in Greek, where *CRh 1 C > CRqC, *CRh 2 C > CRaC, and *CRh 3 C > CRtoC. 

6. *#HC- > C. Contrast again Greek with its prothetic vowel. Examples: 

avfjp ‘mari vs. Nero , an originally Sabellic cognomen meaning ‘The Man, manly one’ 
aaxr\p stari vs. stella stari < *h 2 ster-leh 2 , cf. Hitt. hasterza stari < *h 2 ster+s. 


II, Speculations on the Phonetic Interpretation of the Laryngeals 

There is little evidence to go on . 9 One possible phonetic interpretation of the laryngeals is as 
follows: • 

*h 1 = [?] (glottal stop) or [h]? 

*h 2 = [h] (voiceless pharyngeal fricative)? 

*h 3 = [? w ] (voiced, labialized, pharyngeal fricative) 

A. Given the fact that the laryngeals may occur adjacent to a stop, e.g. HTEC ( *h 2 teug- ‘fright- 
eri) and CETH (*peth 2 - Tly’), a position where a stop normally may not occur, it is probable 
that the laryngeals were not stops. 

B. On the other hand, the laryngeals appear to have been less capable of being syllabic than the 
sonorant consonants were. Hence the syllabification *plh 1 no- not ^plh^to- reflected by PGmc. 
*fullaz (OE full ‘fulE). This suggests they were non-stop obstruents, i.e. fricatives . 10 

C. *h ± has no coloring effect, and languages with aspirated consonants usually have /h/. 

D. *h 2 aspirates preceding voiceless stops, e.g. *sti-sth 2 -e-ti stands’ an z-reduplicated present 
from the root *steh 2 - £ stand J (cf. Gk. e-atr| < PGk. *e-sta(t) stoori), > Pre-IIr. *tist h eti n > Ved. 
tisthati stands’ 

m » 

7 Tliat is to say, a laryngeai in tlie sequence VHC is lost with compensatory lengthening, but in a sequence VHV the laryngeal 
colors, but does not lengthen, the preceding vowel. In Latin, vowel contraction obscures this distinction. 

8 See fiirther pp. 52ff. on Indo-Iranian. 

9 See Kessler n.d. for a detailed review of the evidence. 

10 But see Reynolds, West, and Colenian 2000 for a different explanation. These authors have recently argued that the 
laryngeals were not fricatives but prosodically weak vowels. Such a theory can indeed account for much of the behavior of 
the laryngeals. The hardest bit of evidence for Reynolds, West, and Coleman to explain though, is Anatolian (Hitt. h, Lyc. 
x), which is plausibly interpreted as the fricative reflex of *h 2 . They do not offer an explanation for the development except to 
say that it is secondary. One would like to know if proso dically weak vowels have been known to develop in such a fashion 
elsewhere. See now also Kummel 2007:327-36. 

11 Rather than §tist h ati wth coloring; apparently coloring was undone at a morpheme boundary. So also *pibeti in the next 
paragraph and not §piboti. 
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v *h voices preceding stops, e.g. *pi-ph 3 -e-ti ‘drinks’ a reduplicated present from the root 
*peh 3 - ‘drink’ (Latin pd-culum = Ved. pd-tram ‘cup’), > *pibeti >.Ved. pibati ‘drinks’, 12 so pre- 
sumably it was itself voiced. 


III Basic Laryngeal Developments in Some Instructive Indo-European Languages 

A. Greek 15 

1 . In a number of ways Greek is the most instructive of ali Indo-European languages 
when it comes to laryngeals. Only Greek keeps the reflexes of the three laryngeals in 
interconsonantal position distinet (the so-called threefold or triple reflex) and Greek 
provides the most Information about initial laryngeals via the so-called prothetic vowel. 

2. *CH i C > CEjC, i.e. an interconsonantal laryngeal develops to a short vowel of the quality 
which corresponds to its coloring effects: *C/? i C > CeC, *Ch 2 C > CaC, *Ch 3 C > CoC. 
Most other languages have a unitary reflex of the three laryngeals in this environment 

*h 2 enhr ‘breathe’ —> *h 2 enh x -mos ‘breath, wind’ > avepoc;, Osc. anams hreath (Cm 17), 
Lat. animus. 

*d h eh 1 - puf *d h h 1 tos ‘placed’ > Betoc;. 

*steh 2 - stand’ *sth 2 tos placed, standing’ > ataroc;. 

*deh 3 - ‘give’ —> *dh 3 tos given’ > <5 otoc;. 

3. *#H i C > #E i C, i.e. in word-initial position before a consonant (except yod) a laryngeal 
develops to a short vowel of the quality which corresponds to its coloring effects. Most 
other languages with the exception of Armenian, Phrygian and Hittite do not have any 
segmental reflex of a laryngeal in this position. 14 

*h x su- ‘good, weir > Gk. *esu- > £i>~, Ved. su -, Olr. so-. 

*(h 1 )e-h 1 lud h et came > Gk. qXoBe, Olr. luid, TA lac . 

*h 2 ner man > Gk. avqp, SP nir /ner/ (AP 3). Cf. Ved. nara - ‘man and sunara- handsome 
< ^hiSud^nero-. 

*h 3 reg- streteh out’ > Gk. opeyco ‘streteh out’, Lat. rego. Cf. Hitt. hargandu neut. palm of 
hand, sole of foof. 

4. Rix s Law: ^RC- > #E 5 RC-, i.e. a sequence of a laryngeal preceding a syllabic liquid or 
nasal at the beginning of a word becomes the quality-corresponding vowel plus the non- 
syllabic variant of the liquid or nasal. 15 

%r(g h )-ske- come' > Gk. epxopcu, vs. Ved. rcchati , Hitt. arskizzi 16 with the regular 
outcomes of *r. 

o 


12 The initial b- of Lat. bibit has arisen by assimOation to the following b. 

13 The dassic treatments of laryngeal developments in Greek are Beekes 1969 and Peters 1980. 

14 In Armenian *#HC > #aC: *h 2 ster- ‘$tar’> asth %neid-ie/o- f to mock’ > anic-anem 1 curse’ (cf. Gk. ovel5o<; ‘reproach’); 
*h 3 b h el- 'sweep’ > awelowm (cf. Gk. ocpsAXu) ‘sweep’); ^hjnehytnn hame’ > anown (cf. Laconian Gk. Evupa-Kpar[5ac;); *^i dntip 
‘tootli acc. sg. > atamn (cf. Aeol. edovteq [Greg. Cor. 597]). In Hittite a consonantal reflex is found in this position for *h 2 and 

See below. 

15 On the status of Rixs Law in Italic, see p. 172 n. 21. 

16 But Nikolaev (2005) has claimed that Rixs Law is only operative for liquids. 
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*h 3 nb h Vl“ ‘naveF > *ombVl- > Gk. 6|i<paXoc;, vs. Olr. imbliu (< *ambVl- < *anbVl- withthe 
regular outcome of initial *n) and OE nabula , PDE navel from an o-grade *h 3 nob h Vl~. 

5. *RH i C > *RE i C, i.e. a sequence of a syllabic liquid or nasal followed by a laryngeal becomes 
the non-syllabic variant of the liquid or nasal followed by a long vowel corresponding in 
quality to the coloring effects of the laryngeal: 

* n-hjd-ti- ‘not-eating* > vqcmc; ‘fasting’ 

^n-himer- ‘not-erring’ > vd|ieptf|<; (Aesch. Pers. 246) > vrjpepTfjc;. 

*n-h 3 b h eles useless’ > ndp h eles Myc. neut. pl. no-pe-re-a 2 /nop h eleha/. Cf. ocpeXoc; 

advantage’ with otpeXXto ‘I strengthen. 17 
*g w lhi-to s £ hit’ > pXqtoc; ~ (3aXXu> ‘I hitl Cf. Olr. atbaill ‘dies' < ‘hits it’. 

*tlh 2 tos > rXdToc;, Att.-Ion. TXqroc; ‘suffering’ Lat. (t)latus ‘carried’ 

*strh 3 tos strewn > crcpcotot;, Lat. stratus , Ved. stlrta-. Cf. eatopeaa 1 strewed’ < 
^(h^e-sterhj-y cf. Ved. astant 

a. Another treatment occurs when the sequence *CRH i C was accented. In those cases 
the outcome appears to have been C^REiC. 18 

6. The “Double” Reflex of Initial Yod. In Greek, cognates of forms which elsewhere begin 
with a yod or a reflex thereof are of two sorts. In some cases the Greek form begins with 
an h y in other with a zeta [zd]. The forms with h- are generally taken to continue *hJV- 
and those with zeta a truly initial yod. 19 

*hJV- > h V- *hjek w r , *hj.ek w n- ‘liver’ > rjirap, Lat. iecur , Ved. ydkrt. 

*iV- > zdV- *iugom ‘yoke’ > fyyov, Lat. iugum , Ved. yugdm> Hitt. iukan, Goth. 

juk* 7 OCS igo. 

7. TH/ > iEj#, i.e. At the end of a word a sequence of i plus a laryngeal becomes yod plus the 
corresponding short vowel. After two consonants the yod may be realized as syllabic. 

^okPrihj^ nom. acc. neut. du. ‘the two eyes’ > *okie > Hom. Gk. oaae, cf. OCS oci . 
*b h eront-ih 2 fem. nom. sg. pres. ptc. carrying > *p h erontia > *p h eronsa > <pspouoa 
/p h erosa/. Cf. Ved. bhdrantl. 

*potnih 2 ‘lady’ > *potnia > 7t6tvia. Cf. Ved .pdtnl 

B. Indo-Iranian 20 

1. Any laryngeal between consonants, at least in the initial syllable of a word, becomes short 
i: *ph 2 ter ‘father > *pitd. 21 

2. Presumably the coloring effects of the laryngeals which are seen in the other Indo- 
European languages happened in Proto-Indo-European and consequently were inherited 

17 In later Greek this has been remade as dvuxpeXriq ‘unprofitable’ (Aesch. +). 

18 See Vine 1998:67-9 for some discussion and sorting of examples. 

19 This is sometimes referred to as the Peters-Schindler hypothesis after the arguments put forward in Peters 1976 and in 
unpublished work of Jochem Schindler. Peters pointed out that the long redupiication of Attic ir|pt would be phonologically 
regular from *hji-h x ieh 1 - <r *hj.eh r ‘throw’ (Lat. iacio , iect) and therefore that the h-reflex continued some laryngeal plus 
yod. 

20 See Mayrhofer 2005. 

21 In Iranian the i reflex of an interconsonantal laryngeal is only found in initial syllables. Cf. OAv. draonah- 'share of sacrifice’ 
= Ved. drdvinas- Vealth’ < Pllr. *drauHna $In final syllables Vedic had the reflex u e.g. (d)bravit spoke’ ~ Av. mraot < 
*mleuh 2 -U from this, f was sometimes generalized also to non-fmal syllables, e.g. braviti speaks’ See Jamison 1988. 
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into Proto-Indo-Iranian. Direct evidence of this has been mainly eliminated by the 

merger of % *a, and *o . Thus for practical purposes: *HV > *V, and *VHI _{C, #} > 

V: *h 2 e g~ 'drive > *af- (YAv. azaiti , Ved. djati); *d h e<$ l eh 1 mi T place’ > *d h ad h ami (Ved. 
dadhamU OP dada-). 

3 a post-consonantal and pre-vocalic laryngeal was stili vigorous enough in Proto-Indo- 
Iranian to create a closed syllable. Thus an *o in the sequence *CoRHV did not undergo 
Brugmanns Law , 22 as Kurylowicz demonstrated , 23 since it was syllabified *CoR.HV: lst 
S g, perf. *k w e.k w or.h 2 e > Ved. cakara C I (have) made 7 , but 3rd sg. perf. *k w e.k w 6se > cakara 
he (has) made. Likewise in o-grade causatives: manayati C cau$es to think’ < *mo.ne.ie.ti 
vs.jandyati ‘causes to be born < *gon.h 1 eAe.ti . 

4 . The second laryngeal aspirates a preceding stop, e.g. 2nd sg. perf. ending > *-ta 
(Ved. vettha you know’, OAv. vdista); 2 * ^egh^om > *afdm > Ved. ahdm, Av. azdtn. 

5 . A long vowel resulting from the coalescence of two vowels after the loss of a laryngeal 

is stili distractible in Vedic and Gathic Avestan, e.g. ^ ueh x nto - ‘wind’ > Ved. vata- 
(sometimes scanned as va.ata-), OAv. vdta- (scanned as va.ata- in its one occurrence at 
Y.44.4d). \ 

C. Anatolian 

1 . The basies 

a. *hx disappears. 

b. *h 2 is retained. 

c. */i 3 is retained initially and lost elsewhere. 

2. never has a consonantal reflex in any Anatolian language. 

'^ed- eat’ > Hitt. ed-, CLuv. pret. 3rd sg. az(zas)ta, HLuv. ipv. 3rd sg. a-z(a)-tu . 

*hjes~ ‘be’ > Hitt. es-, CLuv. as-, HLuv. a-s(a)-. C£ Myc. Gk. e-e-si /ehensi/ ‘they are’ < 
%^-enti. 

3. % 

a. */i 2 was generally retained in Proto-Anatolian (PA). Examples: 

*h 2 ent- ‘forehead’ > Hitt. hant-, Pal. hantand- meet’, CLuv. hantili- ‘first’, HLuv ha- 
n tV- y Lyc. xhtawa- rule’. Cf. Gk. civtl ‘instead of ’. 25 
*h 2 erg- hright’ > Hitt. harki Cf Gk. apyoc; white’ 

*h 2 ues- abide’ > Hitt. huil- Tive’ Cf. Gk. d(p)saa spent the night’ 

' *h 2 ster ‘star’ > Hitt. hasterza . Cf. Gk. dotf|p ‘stari 

lst sg. pres. hi- conj. *-h 2 e-i > OHitt. -hhe. Cf. Ved. lst sg. mid. -e, Gk. -(p)ai. 
lst sg. pret. to-conj. *-h 2 e > CLuv. -hha, Lyc. -xa. 

22 See p. 96. 

23 Kurylowicz 1927b. 

24 There are some examples from Greek which suggest that at least a preceding voiceless stop was aspirated by a fbllowing 
T? 2> e.g. 2nd sg. perf. ending > -0a as in (f)ola0a you know’ But there are also cases where aspiration does not seem to 
have occurred in Greek, e.g. nXaruc; ‘broad’ < * pitheus v$. Ved. prthti-. 

25 The Proto-Indo-European noun ‘forehead’ meant ‘in front of’ in the locative case *h 2 enti and this developed the meaning 
instead of in Gk. avii and ‘beibre’ in Lat. ante. 
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%sn-h 2 mili- ‘firmly planted’ > Hitt. su-hmili-. Cf. Ved. sumaya- (RV 8.77.11) ‘well 
formed’. 

*ueUi 2 -ti strikes’ > Hitt. walhzi. 

*terh 2 -ti overcomes’ > Hitt. tarhzi. 

*h 1 esh 2 r ‘blood’ > Hitt. eshar, CLuv. ashar. 

*$h 2 i- ‘bind’ > Hitt. ishi CLuv. hi-shi(ya)-, HLuv. VINCERE hi-s(a)-hi-. 26 

b. *h 2 was lost * n some environments in PA. 

*plth 2 -ono- > Hitt. paltana- shoulder’. Cf. Hitt. palhi- ‘broad’ 

*seh 2 g-ie- > Hitt. sdkiya- give a sigri Cf. Lat. sagire ‘to follow a track’ 

*d h ugh 2 tr- > *dugtr- > *dug$tr > *dugatr- > HLuv. tu-wa/i-tara/i- ‘daughter, Lyc. 
kbatra-, Cf. Gk. Guyatrip, Ved. duhitar- 27 

c. An inherited voiced stop followed by *h 2 appears in the cuneiform languages as 
geminate in intervocalic position. 

* megho- > PA *megg- > Hitt. mekki- ‘much’ Cf. Ved. mdhi, Gk. peya. 28 

4. *h 3 was lost in medial position. In initial position the reflex of *h 3 remained distinet from 
the reflex of */z 2 . This is shown by the distinet reflex of initial % and % in Lycian. In 
Hittite both appear as /z. 

a. *h 3 in initial position 

%ep- produce’ > Hitt. happinant- wealthy; Pal. h(a)pari(ya)~ ‘hand over, but Lyc. 
epirije- self Cf. Lat. ops 'wealtli. 

*h 3 eron- eagle’ > Hitt. haras ' hdran-, Pal. haras . Cf. Gk. opvic; ‘bird’. 

*h 3 regndu extension > Hitt. harg(a)ndu- palm, sole’ Cf. Gk. opeyto ‘I extend’ 

b. Loss of medial *h 3 

*ki neh 3 -mn ‘name’ > Hitt. laman. Cf. Gk. ovopa name. 

*pe-dh 3 V- ‘carry off’ > Hitt peda-, 29 Cf. Gk. Si-Sco-pi ‘Lgive’ 

*h 2 erh 3 -s- ‘harrow’ > Hitt. hars -. Cf. Gk. apoo) ‘I plow’ 


26 The Luvian fornis are reduplicated. The initial i of the Hittite form is prothetic. 

27 Altematively, some scholars maintain that the a of the second syllable of HLuv. tuwatari- is a reflex of the interconsonantal 
laryngea], as it is in Greek. 

28 Another alleged example of the reflex of a voiced stop plus *h 2 is the 2nd pl. mid. ending Hitt. -ttuma(ri), CLuv. -ttuwar(i), 

Pal. -ttuwar. Some reconstruet this ending as *-dh 2 (u)uV which » PA *-dd(u)uVr . Cf. Ved. -dhve, secondary -dhvam , Gk. 
-o0e. But since the reflexes of voiceless stops are regularly written geminate in the cuneiform languages, it is also possible that 
the geminate found in the Anatolian fornis reflects the voiceless stop t introduced analogically from the active 2nd plural 
ending *-te, See p. 90. . 

29 In Hittite the reflex of the Proto-Indo-European root *dehiy has the meaning Take’ Hence in a compound with the preverb 
pe- it has the meaning ‘carry off! 
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The Sounds of Latin 


I. The Nature of the Evidence for the Reconstruction of the Ancient Pronunciation of 
Latin 1 

A. Scholarly Tradition. The Latin sound spelled by the letter S is in ali scholarly traditions pro- 
nounced as a sibilant. But what if traditions disagree, as in the case of the name Cicero > which 
is pronounced with an initial affricate [t/] in Italian Latin (Cicerone), but with an initial s in 
English Latin, at least until recently? 2 

B. The Living Tradition of the Romance Languages. The first i of finis £ end\is always pro¬ 
nounced as [i] in all scholarly traditions, except the English, and in ali the Romance languages 
where it survives. It is highly likely that English has innovated here. 3 

C. Loanwords and Transcriptions in a Foreign Alphabet. Gk. xopetiov (IG 9.2.89 a 10, 
Narthakion, ca. 140 bce, etc.) and KcukeAi voc. (IG 4.120, Aegina, ca. 200 bce) representing 
Lat. comitium £ (place of) assembly’ and Caecilius suggest that the Latin short i, at least at the 
time of the borrowing, was of a lower height than the Greek t. This is confirmed, in fact, by 
evidence from the Romance languages. 

D. The Phonetic Interpretation of Orthographic Variation. We often find the spelling urps in- 
stead of urbs ‘city on Latin inscriptions. 4 This suggests I) that b was devoiced before the voice- 
less segment s, and 2) that p and b represented stops of the same place of articulation. 


1 The Standard resources for the pronunciation of Latin are Allen 1978 and 1987, Kent 1945, and Sturtevant 1920. The first 
scholar to attempt a detailed reconstruction of the pronunciation of Ciassical Greek and Latin was Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(1466-1536). In his work of 1528, Dialogus de recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione, he criticized a number of features 
of the Latin pronunciation of Italian scholars including the monophthongization of diphthongs, the palatalization of c before a 
front vowel or glide, the voicing of intervocalic s, the merger of the pronunciation of ph and /, and the failure to pronounce h. 
Although Erasmus was entixely correct in each of these observations, his views were controversia! in his day. Stephen Gardiner 
(1483-1555), the chancellor of Cambridge, in his Edicta de pronuntiatione linguae graecae et latinae (1542) threatened any 
person who used the reformed pronunciation, introduced to England by Sir John Cheke, with expulsioni The reformed 
pronunciation had become intimately connected with the Reformation. See AUen 1978:104 for details. 

2 By Italian Latin and English Latin I mean Latin as pronounced by scholars whose native language is Italian or English, 
respectively. 

3 In fact the pronunciation of PDE derivatives of Lat .finis with the diphthong /ai/, e.g. final, fine , define, is the resuit of the 
Great Vowel Shift, a series of interconnected changes that transformed the ME long vowel system. One part of this chain 
shift was the diphthongization of the ME high long vowels /i:/ and /u:/ to /ai/ and /au/. For the term chain shift, see Trask 
1996:69.. 

4 Cf. Quint. Inst. 1.7.7 on the pronunciation of obtinuit: b litteram ratio poscit; aures magis audiunt p “Reason demands the 
letter b , but the ears hear more a pl’ 
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E. Grammatical Literature. 5 It is important to know tlie approximate date of the grammarians 
since they may be describing contemporary usage. Roman authors who touched on pronum 
ciation, and grammarians proper, may be arranged in the following chronological order: 

Ennius (239-169 bce) 

Lucilius (180-102 bce ) 6 
Accius (b. 170 bce) 

L. Aelius Stilo (154-90 bce ) 7 
Varro (116-27 bce ) 8 
Cicero (106-43 bce) 

Caesar (100-44 bce) 

P. Nigidius Figulus (ca. 100-45 bce ) 9 

M. Valerius Probus (2nd half of Ist cent. ce ) 10 
Pliny the Elder (23-79 ce) 

Quintilian (35-95 ce) 

Plutarch (46-120 ce) 

Nisus (lst cent. ce) 

Flavius Caper (2nd cent ce ) 11 
Sextus Pompeius Festus (2nd cent. ce ?) 12 
Aulus Gellius (2nd cent ce ) 13 
Terentianus Maurus (2nd cent. ce ) 14 

Q. Terentius Scaurus (2nd cent. ce ) 15 
Velius Longus (2nd cent. ce ) 16 

M. Plotius Sacerdos (3rd-4th cent. ce ) 17 


5 The fragments of Roman grammatical writing are collected in Funaioli 1907. Tlie extant grammatical works down to 
Priscian are collected in Keil 1855-80. Lomanto and Marinone 1990 is a word index for the Latin grammatical texts. 

6 On Lucilius’ grammatical theories, see Sommer 1909 and Somerville 2007. 

7 The first Roman grammarian, a teacher of both Varro and Cicero. 

8 For more on the grammatical works of Varro, see Collart 1978:4-21. 

9 A natural historian and grammarian and ffiend of Cicero’s often quoted by Aulus Gellius. 

10 Probus’ opinions are often quoted by Aulus Gellius; Servius, and Donatus. His Ione, apparenti/ genuine, surviving work is 
De notis turis. In Late Antiquity many other works were attributed to Probus, induding: 1) Catholica (substantially the same 
a$ Liber II of Plotius Sacerdos’ Ars Grammatica [2nd half of the 3rd century ce]); 2) De nomine; 3) Instituta artium (a 4th- 
century-CE work); 4) a commentary on Vergils Eclogues and Georgics; 5) a life of Persius; 6) a branch of the Juvenal Scholia; 
and 7) most importantly, appended to De nomine and Instituta, the Appendix Probi. For more detail on this last work, see p. 
504 n. 14. Finally, De ultimis syllabis ad Caelestinum was attributed without foundation to Probus by the Italian humanist 
Giovan Paulo Parisio (1470-1522). See Stok 1997:15. 

11 The author of two lost works De latinitate and De dubiis generibus. Two extant works transmitted under the nanie Caper, 
De orthographia and De verbis dubiis , may be the works of a 5th-century grammarian of the same name. 

12 Tlie author of an epitome of De verborum significatu , a work of the Augustan philologist M. Verrius Flaccus. Books 12-20 
of Festus’ epitome survive in a single mutilated llth-century manuscript. Festus’ epitome was itself epitomized by Paulus 
Diaconus in the Sth century. The gaps in the Festus text can often be partially restored by comparison with Paulus. The work 
is a treasure-trove of grammatical, lexicographical and religious information. It was edited by Lindsay twice (Lindsay 1913 
and 1930). A new edition is in the works under the supervision of John North and Michael Crawford. See www.ud.ac.uk/ 
history/research/festus/. 

13 The author of the Noctes Atticae, a rich source for quotations from archaic writers. 

14 See Cignolo 2002 for an edition and commentary on this authors grammatical poems: De litteris , De syllabis and De metris 
(Keil 6.313-413). Tlie date of Terentianus Maurus is controversial. His work was composed between the middle of the 2nd 
century ce and the lst half of the 4th century ce. 

15 The sole surviving works of Scaurus are De orthographia (Keil 7.11-33) and a fragment on prepositions (Keil 7.34-5). 

16 His sole surviving work is De orthographia (Keil 7.46-81). 

17 For the late antique grammarians in general, see Kaster 1988. For Plotius Sacerdos, the author of Artium grammaticarum 
libri (Keil 6.427-95), a school grammar, and De metris (Keil 6.496-546) in particular, see Kaster 1988:352-3. 
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FI. Sosipater Charisius (4th cent. ce) 1s 
Donatus (4th cent. ce ) 19 
Marius Victorinus (4th cent. ce ) 20 
“probus” (4th cent. ce ) 21 
Augustine (354-430 ce) 

Macrobius (4th-5th cent ce) 

Martianus Capella (4th-5th cent. ce ) 22 

“Sergius” (4th-5th cent. ce ) 23 

Servius (4th-5th cent ce) 24 

Consentius (5th cent. ce) 25 

Cledonius (5th cent. ce ) 26 

Pompeius (5th-6th cent ce ) 27 * 

Priscian (5th-6th cent. ce ) 28 
Isidore of Seville (7th cent ce ) 29 

An example of a useful grammatical description is provided by Marius Victorinus (Keil 6.34): 

F litteram imum labium superis imprimentes dentibus , reflexa ad palati fastigium lingua , leni 
spiramine proferemus 

Putting the lower lip against the upper teeth, with the tongue bent back toward the top of 
the palate, we will pronounce/with a smooth breath. 

This definition is unusually precise and accurate for a Greco-Roman grammarian. The gram- 
marians often let their love of theory and systematization get in the way of the evidence. 

F. Word Play and “Etymology”. Plato derives f|p£pd ‘day from ipepoc; c desire, saying that r| was 
substituted for i because it was a more impressive sound. This means that i and x\ must have 
differed in Piatos day, and were not both pronounced as /i/ as in Modern Greek. 30 In Plautus, 
tu, tu istic; inquam “You, you there, I say!” draws the response: Shall I bring you an owl to keep 


18 A significant post-Keil edition of Charisius is Barwick 1964, from which passages are cited. On Charisius see Kaster 
1988:392-4. 

19 See Holtz 1981 and Kaster 1988:275-8. Donatus was the author of an Ars grammatica (the Ars minor , Keil 4.355-66), an 
elementary introduction to the parts of speech in question-and-answer format, and an Ars maior (Keil 4.367-402), a more 
theoretical treatise dealing with phonology, morphology, syntax and stylistics, which was the subject of commentaries by 
Servius, Cledonius, and Pompeius. He also mote commentaries on Vergil (partially reconstructible from the so-called Servius 
auctus ) and Terence. 

20 Keil 6.3-173. Mariotti 1967 is a useful edition with commentary of Victorinus’ Ars grammatica. 

21 See p. 504 n. 14. 

22 Bom in Africa, the author of an allegor)" De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. The third book is devoted to grammatica. 

23 Four works are attributed to this shadowy figure: 1) De litteris., de syllaba, de pedibus, de accentibus> de distinctione ; 2) 
Explanationes in artem Donati (Keil 4.486-565); 3) De grammatica; 4) De finalibus metrorum. See Kaster 1988:429-30. 

24 Servius was the author of a commentary on VergiTs poenis (Thilo and Hagen 1881-1902), which survives in uninterpolated 
and interpolated form (the so-called Servius auctus or Danielis , containing material originating with Donatus), and several 
other works including a commentary on Donatus surviving in abridged form (Keil 4.405-28, 443-8). See Kaster 1988:356-9. 

25 Keil 5.338-404. Consentius is thought by some to be from Gallia Narbonensis although this is not certain. See Fogen 
1997. 

26 A commentator on Donatus (Keil 5.9-79). 

27 The author of a commentary of Donatus Ars Maior (Keil 5.95-312) who lived and worked in Africa. See Holtz 2005. 

28 Active in Constantinople, his chief opus is Institutiones grammaticae (Keil 2.1-597,3.1-377), which, unlike most works of 
the grammatici latini , gives attention to syntax. 

29 The author of Etymologiae. 

30 According to Socrates (Piat. Crat. 418c) eta is substituted for iota and zeta for delta because they are peyaAorrpen^atepa 
‘more magnificent’ 
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on saying tu, tu for you? 31 From this we can draw conclusions about the pronunciatiomoflong 
assuming owls haverft changed their call: 32 Cicero (Div. 2.40.84) commente that M. Cras¬ 
sus would have been wise to interpret the cry of a fig-seller hawking Caunean figs Cauneas, as 
Cave ne eas “Take care not to go!” when he was embarking on his ill-fated campaign agarnst the 
Parthians. From this we may infer that the <v> of cave was stili the glide [w] in Cicero s day. 


II. The Pronunciation of the Consonants of Latin 

A. The Voiceless Stops p, t, c> qu 

l Unlike in English, these sounds were not aspirated in initial position. Greek spellings 
like KcrnexuiXtov (IGUR 1.5, lst century bce, etc.) and Kolvtoc;, not tXaneTcbXiov, etc., 
for Capitolium and Quintus suggest this. The unaspirated pronunciation is also found in 
most Romance languages, e.g. Sp. tiempo [tiempo] time < tempus. 

2. t was probably a true dental stop and not an alveolar as in English, to judge from the 
evidence of the Romance languages. 

3 The phoneme represented by c was always a voiceless velar stop. It was never soft, i.e.a 
' palatoalveolar or alveolar affricate or fricative, even before a front vowel: cf Gk. Kf,vocop, 
Kiksdcov for censor and Cicero ; also an early Germanic loan word like Goth. Katsar < 
Caesar. In the formula censuit, consensit, conscivit cited by Livy (1.32.13), c before a front 
vowel was evidently intended to alliterate with c before a back vowel. Cf. also conservative 
Romance languages, e.g. Log. Sard. kentu T00’ < centum and Vegl. kerkellu < circellus. 

a. Evidence for the affrication of a velar before yod (i.e. ciV and ceV > kiV > tiV > tsV) 
turns up in the 5th century ce approximately at the same time as affrication before a 

front vowel: 35 

prinse for provinciae (CIL 8.21544 } Mauretania, 509 ce). t > 

intcitamento for incitamento dat. (CIL 14.2165, ca. 450 ce, Latium), OHG zins rent, 

OS tins < Lat. census. 

4. au was probably stili a true labialized velar 36 and not just a sequence of velar plus w. Velius 
Longus says (Keil 7.58.15) that the V is blended (confusa)? 7 Furthermore, qu rarely makes 
position in Latin verse (a few times in Lucretius with liquidus [1.349,3.427,4.1259 ] an 


31 Plaut Men. 653-4: Vin adferri noctuam, quae 'tu, tu’usque dicat tibi ? 

32 Cf. the Hittite name for W, huwalas, recently identified by Fortson (1996). ... . . 

33 biferrable fiom Goth. kaisara-gild 'taxation’. Iit. "Caesar-money’. It is possible. however, that Gothic borrowed this word 

directly from Latin but through Greek. Cf. OE cdsere, OHG keisar. . . . , „ , Krk incient 

34 Vegliote is an extinct Romance language spoken until the 19th century on the Croatmn island of Vegl,a (- Krk, anae 

S^But^Rom^cereflexes and the evidence of Procopius show that the affrication before yod was in fact eariier. See pp. 

36 2 TraditionaUy caUed a labiovelar. In modern phonology and phonetics, however the term ‘f 1 f? 1 ” ^Tartas a 
reserved for sounds articulated with simultaneous labial and velar closure, such as [w] and Ikp]. 

37Tmpe^ r (KeiT5 l 104.23 W 5 t )' remartoZt the V of a sequence QV was neither a vowel nor consonant but a part of the 

rS ,K'h. . m b- «. T nd o™ 1« . •!«» 

crassaque conveniant liquidis et liquida crassis “that thick (seed) should meet with fluid, and with thrck the flurd. 
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increasingly from the 4th century ce ). 39 Whereas an independent [w] became [(*] or [v] 
in the Romance languages, this did not happen in the sequence qu, e.g. Ital. vero ‘true* < 
Lat. verus vs. quanto ‘how much?’ < Lat. quantus. 40 

B. The Voiced Stops 41 

1 The phoneme represented byg was, like c, never c< soft”: cf. Gk. IsXXioc; = Gellius . Before n, 
however, g spelled the velar nasal /ij/. This is suggested by spellings such as ingnes (CIL 
4.3121, Pompeii) for ignes ‘fires’, and the evidence of the sound change of dignus /diqnus/ 
worthy' < *deynos < *dek-nos\ cf. decet ‘is fitting’. 42 This raising of *e to i otherwise takes 
place before the sequence fjg as in ting(u)o soak’ cf. Gk. Teyyto. Romance, however, has 
no trace of this pronunciation, with the possible exception of Sardinian. 43 

? It is unclear whether gu was also stili a labioVelar. There is no metrical evidence since the 
sequence occurs almost exclusively after n y e.g. unguo anoinf etc. 44 

C. The Aspirates. In some Latin words, mostly of Greek origin, one finds sequences of the type 
ph 7 th , and ch, as in Philippus < ^ikmnoq, Corinthus < KopivOoc;, and machina ‘device’ < Dor. 
Gk. |id)(ctvd, but also in native or at least non-Greek pulcher ‘beautifuf, Carthago (< Punic), 
and lachrima ‘tear’ In the earliest Greek borrowings the voiceless aspirates are usually repre¬ 
sented in Latin by simple voiceless stops: pilemo 45 < OiXf|[ioov, corinto (ILLRP 122,145 bce), 
antioco (CIL 1 2 .12,160-155 bce) < Avtioxoc;. 46 Later, at least in educated speech, a more ac¬ 
curate attempt was made to reproduce the aspiration, and this aspiration was even introduced 
trendily into some native Latin words where it had no historical justification (usually in the 
environment of r or 1) 47 Cicero comments on this spread of h occurring in his lifetime (Orat 
160), and Catullus (84) makes fan of Arrius for a superabundance of aspiration. 

D. Fricatives 

1. /is described accurately as a labiodental fricative in the passage quoted above. 48 Sabellic/ 
in internal position, however, was voiced. 


39 In fact, the long scansion of the first syllable of liquidus is only under metrical necessity and may not be due to heterosyllabic 
scansion of qu but to analogy with liquor 'to become liquid’. See Flobert 1987:104-5. 

40 In Italian most new sequences of Cw became CC, e.g. tenui > *tenwi ‘held’ > tenni, *hebwi had > ebbi, *stetui > stetwi 
‘stood > > stettiy lenuarium > *Ienwarium ‘January’ > gennaio. Contrast acquci < water > < aqua, tacqai I was silent < *takwi < 


tacui But none of these distributional arguments are truly conciusive. See Devine and Stephens 1977. 

41 The ancient grammarians never discovered the distinction between voicing and voicelessness, often seizing on unimportant 


articulatory features to distinguish, say, t and d. 

42 It is also probable that [i)n] was the Old Latin phonetic value of initial <gn->. It is a strong (universal?) tendency that if 
a language has an initial voiced obstruent plus nasal cluster it will also have at least one initial voiceless obstruent plus nasal 
cluster. Since Latin has no clusters of the latter sort, it is unlikely that <gn-> could have represented [gn]. See Stephens 1978. 

43 Sard. linna < *ligna ffom the plural of lignum 'hrewood’ mannu ‘big’ < magnum . 

44 Velius Longus provides evidence that gu could also occur after r in the word urgueo (Keil 7.59.9-10): Animadvertimus 
quibusdam partibus orationis V litteram vitiose insertam ut in eo quod est urguere <et unguere> “We note in certain parts of 
speech the letter V incorrectly used, as for example in urguere and unguere!' For arguments that gu did represent a distinctive 
labiovelar, see Flobert 1987. 

45 CVA, USA (Fasc. 9)> Metropolitan Museum, New York (Fasc. 1), piate 16, 

46 The archaic style of transcription of the Greek aspirated stops without h continued as a minority pattem throughout the 
classical period. According to Purnelle (1995:324), 10% of Greek names containing aspirates in his corpus ofLatin inscriptions 
from Rome are spelled in this fashion in the lst and 2nd centuries ce. 

47 The first epigraphic examples of stop-plus-H spellings for the Greek aspirated stops occur in the middle of the 2nd century 
bce, e.g. achaia (CIL 1 2 .626,145-142 bce). For a corpus of such spellings from republican inscriptions, see Moralejo 1968. 

48 See above p. 57. 
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2. s was a voiceless alveolar sibilant fricative. Terentianus Maurus and other grammarians 
refer to the hissing sound of s. 49 

a. Latin 5 was always voiceless. 50 All voiced alveolar fricatives (z s), which were the Proto- 
Xtalic reflex of intervocalic s, had already become r in pre-Classical times. Any 5 that 
occurs intervocalically in a native Latin word is the resuit of a simplified double $$, e.g. 
causa < caussa, as we know Cicero and Vergil stili wrote it. 51 

b. In Old Latin final s was often not written on inscriptions (statia * Statius' gen. sg. of 
a feminine gentilic, CIL 12.480, Rome, 3rd-2nd century bce; pisavrese 4 Pisaurenses\ 
ILLRP 23, Pisaurum, 2nd century bce; l. Cornelio, ILLRP 310, 3rd century bce) 
and did not make metrical position in the thesis , i.e. the metrically weak part of a 
foot, in non-dramatic verse. 52 This usage was later judged by Cicero ( Orat 161) to 
be subrusticum ‘somewhat uncouth' 53 It is probable that the omission of final s was 
characteristic of lower phonostyles. 54 

E. Glides 

L i when spelling a consonant was pronounced as a palatal glide like English y 1)1 . This is 
ciear from Greek transcriptions such as ’ IouAtov = lulium and the variation between 
consonantal and vocalic i in iam ‘now’ vs. etiam also' The value 1)1 is stili preserved, e.g. 
in Sp. yace < Lat. iacet ‘lies', Sard. yungere ‘to joirf < Lat. iungere. 55 A single intervocalic 
*i from Proto-Indo-European did not survive in Latin, e.g. *treies * three’ > tres, cf. Ved. 
trayak All intervocalic is are in fact double ii, e.g. maiior greater’ < *mag-ids, peiius 
‘worse’ < *ped-ios , 56 


49 E,g. Ter. Maur. (Keil 6.332, In. 240). 

50 Contrast the English letter s which sometimes spells a voiced sibilant, e.g. in the word nose. 

51 Quint. Inst. 1.7.20: Quid quod Ciceronis temporibus paulumque infra, fere quotiens s littera media vocalium longarum vel 
subiecta longis esset, geminabatur, ut caussae, cassus, divissiones? Quo modo et ipsum et Vergilium quoque scripsisse manus 
eorum docent “Again in Cicero^ days and a little later, it was the almost universal practice to write a double 5 , whenever that 
letter occurred between two long vowels or after a long vowel, as for exarnple in caussae, cassus, diuissioties. That he and Vergil 
both used this spelling is shown by their own autograph manuscripts. [Translation H. E. Butler, Loeb edition.] Cf. cavssa 
(CIL 12.592.2.10, etc.) and caussa at Plaut. Mere . 400 in the Ambrosian Palimpsest. 

52 In Ennius, for exarnple, there is at most one apparent example of s making position in the second half of a foot versus over 
100 where it fails to make position. On the other hand, s always does make position in the arsis. See Nussbaum 1973. For loss 
of final s after a long vowel see Vine 1993:222. In Old Latin and even later there are a number of byforms in -e to words also 
attested as ending in -is, e.g. pote (Plaut. Aul 309, Lucr. 3.1079, etc.) ~ potis able’, mage (Plaut. Asin. 66, Verg. Aen, 10.481, 
etc.) ~ magis ‘more’, militare (ILLRP 221, Tusculum, 2nd century bce) for militaris military’. In the last instance it seems 
unavoidable to assume that final s has been deieted and the secondary final i has been lowered to e . The sanie explanation may 
apply to the other forms cited, but Leumann (1977:525) and others before him regard pote as a neuter and mage as having 
been formed on the model of potis besid epote. Quintilian (1.7.23) mentions that Servius Sulpicius, presumably the consul 
of 53 bce, was criticized for removing final s whenever the next word began with a vowel. 

53 Although he himself allowed this device in his own poetry, e.g. Aratea 252-3: pulverulentus uti de terra elapsu’ repente ' c As 
the dusty (victor, i.e. Perseus) suddenly shpping away from the earth...” The last poet to permit s not to make position was 
Catullus (116.8): tu dabi ’ supplicium “You will pay the penalty’ 

54 See Wallace 1984. In Plautus’ spoken and recitative passages, final s is not observed about 60% of the time. In the Cantica, 
s is not observed only 44% of the time. In Lucilius suppression of final -s is the rule (240 instances of non-observances vs. ± 9 
instance of observance). See Skutsch 1985:56. 

55 For the later fate of/j/, see pp. 512-3. The traditional English affricate pronunciation [d$] of Latin consonantal i, as in the 
verb judge borrowed from ONVv. juger < Lat. indicare, reflects the Old Norman French development of Latin /j/. Cf. PDE age 
/eid 3 / < ONFr. /ad 3 / vs. Mod. Fr. /aj/. 

56 Quintilian (1.4.10) notes that Cicero used a geminate spelling for aiid and Maiia. Priscian (Keil 2.14) reports that Caesar 
used the spelling Pompeiius and Pompein . Geminate spelling, sometimes with the second i spelled with an i longa , is frequently 
encountered on inscriptions, e.g. evilvs (CIL 2.1953, 53-4 ce), maiIorem (CIL 2.1964.3.10, 81-84 ce). The e of peiius was 
short, as is shown by the /e/ of ItaL peggio . 
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2, v was pronounced like English w as a labiovelar glide. Cf. the alternation between di- and 
trisyllabic silva v$. silua; Greek transcriptions like OuaXspion ~ Valerii; Cicero s Cauneas 
= Cave ne eas (Div. 2.40.84); 57 and early Germanic loanwords like OE win, PDE wine. But 
development to the bilabial fricative [($] starts already by the lstcentury ce when we find 
confusion with b [b ]. 53 

p, Nasals 

■ 

X. n was a dental nasal. 

a. Before a fricative (5 or f) an n is often not written in Old Latin. We find spellings 
like cosol for consul , and we are told that Cicero said Hortesia for what he wrote 
as Ho?'tensia. 59 Sometimes we find hypercorrections like thensaurus for thesaurus 
‘treasury . 60 In the Romance languages n is hever directly continued in this environment, 
e.g. Ital. sposa wife*, Sp. esposa < sponsa ‘betrothed’ However, in the classical period n 
normally is written before a fricative, and all vowels before ns and nf are long . 61 

b. The most probable explanation for this pattern is that the nasality before the fricative 
was attributed not to an independent nasal segment but to the preceding vowel. This 
misparsing lead to the creation of a nasalized vowel. Since nasalized vowels are often 
phonetically longer than corresponding oral vowels, the nasalized vowel was identified 
with the distinctively long vowels. In lower phonostyles the nasalization was eventually 
lost, leading to the Romance situation. In higher phonostyles the letter N was restored 
in writing to mark the nasality of the vowel. 

2 . /n/ before a velar was pronounced as the velar nasal [ 13 ]. Cf. agcora for ancora anchor, a 
spelling suggested by Accius after the Greek model . 62 But it seems that g before n was also 
realized as [r)]. The arguments for this pronunciation are the following: 

a. *e becomes i before what is written as <gn>, e.g. *deknos Titting > dignus . Cf. decet Ts 
fittingl If <g> represented [ 13 ] then this sound change is simply part of a more general 
change raising *e to i before [ 13 ], e.g. *tengd > tingo 1 soakl 

b. We occasionally find spellings like ingnes (CIL 4.3121, Pompeii) for ignes ‘fires’ 
singnifer (CIL 6.3637) for signifer standard-bearer and dingnissime dat sg. fem. 
for dignissimae ‘worthiest’ (CIL 14.1386, Ostia), which suggest that the consonant 
before the n was also nasalized . 63 

57 See above p. 58. 

58 Seep.512. 

59 According to Velius Longus (Keil 7.79). 

60 E.g. pariens for paries Valt (CIL 4.1904, Pompeii). 

61 Apices and i longae are frequently attested for vowels before «5 and «/and Cicero {Orat. 159) specifically remarks that tKe 
prefixes in and con are pronounced long (presumably referring to the vowels) before forms beginning with s and/ See Allen 
1978:65-6. 

62 Var. apud Prisc. (Keil 2.30): ut lon scribit, quinta vicesima est littera quam vocant agma, cuius forma nulla est et vox communis 
est Graecis et Latinis , ut his verbis: aggulus, aggens, agguiUa, iggerunt. In eius modi Graeci et Accius noster bina g scribunt, alii n 
et g quod in hoc veritatem videre facile non est "As Ion writes, there is a 25th letter which they call agma, which has no shape of 
its own and which has a common value in Greek and Latin, as for example aggulus, aggens , agguiUa, iggerunt. In words of this 
sort the Greek and our own Accius write doubleg, but others write ng, but in this matter it is not easy to know what is right (or 
what the reason is(?))” Marius Victorinus (Keil 6.19): anceps ancilla... «o« (Accius) indicat per an sed more graecorum per ag 
solitum scribere “Accius judges that anceps ancilla , etc. should not be written with an but in the Greek fashion with agT 

63 The fact that Lat. lignum becomes lemn in Romanian supports the reconstruction of a velar nasal [lujnum]. Velars before 
coronals beconie labials in Romanian, e.g. Rom. noapte < noctem ‘nighf, but if lignum was pronounced with just a velar stop 
we would expect the Romanian outcome to be t lebn. 
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c. Since labial and dental stops assimilate to nasals before n> but retain their place of 
articulation (e.g. *suepnos > somnus ‘sleep’, adnuo > annuo ‘I nod assent’), it would be 
plausible if velar stops behaved in the same way. 64 

3. m was a labial nasal as in English. In final position, however, it was reduced to nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. Thus in Old Latin it often fails to be written: honc oino ploirvme 
cosentiont r[omai] dvonoro optvmo fvise viro (ILLRP 310, 3rd century bce) 65 for 
CL hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Romae bonorum optimum fuisse virum “Most people 
agree that this one man was the best of the nobles at Rome.” It also does not stand in the 
way of elision in verse when the next word begins with a vowel or h. 66 

G. Liquids 


1 , r was probably a trilled r as in Spanish and some types of French. This is ciear from 
the statement of Terentianus Maurus (Keil 6.332, ln. 238): vibrat tremulis ictibus aridum 
sonorem “[r] trills a harsh sound with vibrating blows.” r was the littera canina 'the 
doggish letter! 67 


2. I was a lateral. Just as in American English, there are two variants depending on context. 6s 
If a high ffont vowel or another / follows, the l was exilis Thiri 69 If a back vowel, e or a 
consonant other than l follows, the l was pinguis ‘fat, i. e. velar. The quality of the / aftected 
the preceding vowel. 70 Hence alternations like famulus servant’ vs. familia ‘household’ 
Siculus 'Sicilian vs. Sicilia ‘Sicily’ and vult ‘wants’ vs. velle ‘to wanf. 


H. h was not pronounced in popular speech but only in the educated speech of the urban up- 
per classes. 71 We often find it missing where it should occur and occurring where it should not: 
cf. oratia (CIL 1 2 .1124, Rome, lst century bce) for Horatia , but have (CIL 2.3686, Palma, 
Mallorca) for ave greetings!’ Catullus 84 makes fun of a certain Arrius for his excessive use of 


64 Cf. Swed. vagn ‘carriage’ pronounced [vai}n]. 

65 For the restoration R.[oMAt]> see Courtney 1995:221. In ILLRP 310 final -m is omitted 9 out of 10 times. In ILLRP 316, 
which dates about a century later, final -m is written in ali five possible cases. This no doubt reflects a new orthographic 
practice which becomes gener al in official inscriptions there after. In private inscriptions from Pompeii and eis e where, 
however, there are many instances of the omission of final m. Whether these are survivals of the older spelling practice or 
presage the Romance loss of final -m in polysyllables is difficult to decide. 

66 On the pronunciation of final -m see Porzio Gernia 1974. 

67 Pers. 1.109-10 sonat hic de nare canina littera “Here there is the nasal sound of the dog letter” Cf. also Lucilius 2 and 277. 

68 But the distribution of so-called “dark” or velar l and "light” or apical l in American English is different. “Dark” / occurs 
in syllable coda, e.g. bell, belt . “Light” l occurs in syllable onset, e.g. live, blade . For more details, see Gimson and Cruttenden 
2001:200-4. 

69 Priscian (Keil 2.29.8) reports that Pliny recognized three allophones of h I triplicem , ut Plinio videtur ; sonum habet: exilem 
quando geminatur secundo loco posita, ut ille Metellus, plenum quando finit nomina vel syllabas et quando aliquam habet ante 
se in eadem syllaba consonantem , ut sol, silva, flavus, clarus; medium in aliis ut lectum, lectus “As it seems to Pliny, l has three 
sounds. It is ‘thin’ when it is the second part of a geminate, as in ille , and Metellus, it has a ‘fulf sound when it ends words and 
syliables and there is some consonant before it in the same syllable as in sol , silva, flavus, clarus, and it has a middle sound in 
other positions as in lectum and lectus Pliny would seem to be describing a distinction between palatal l [X], velar l [I], and 
dental/ alveolar l [1]. On the other hand, Consentius (Keil 5.394.31) recognizes only pinguis l (alba, alga ) and exilis l ( lepore, 
lana, lupus). Note that according to Consentius’ description initial l was exilis no matter what vowel followed. For more 
discussion see Parker 1986:33-6. In Catalan #1 > X, e.g., lana > llana , but evidence for this change does not predate the 13th 
century. See Moli 1952:109. For an entirely different interpretation of the grammatical passages relating to the pronunciation 
of /> see De Martino 2000 and 2001 with excellent bibliography. 

70 See pp. 117 and 139. 

71 In a survey of Republican Latin inscriptions, Fern&ndez Martinez 1995 found only three instances of the omission of h, all 
in private texts: (h)ec ILLRP 1147, a defixio , (h)ostiam ILLRP 1145, a defixio , and (h)umata ILLRP 914, an epitaph. Official 
inscriptions in the Republican and even in the Imperial period are in gener al very accurate in their representation of h. 
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}iP In some words a hypercorrect h has become Standard: humerus shoulder’ humidus wef. 73 
1 . We may note the further characteristics of h. 

a. It did not prevent Rhotacism: *dis-habed > diribeo ‘I distribute' 

b. It did not prevent contraction of vowels: *ne-homd > nemo ‘no one’; nihil > nil 
‘nothingl 

c. It did not prevent elision or make position in verse. 


72 Cf. also ala Ving but Ahalae as a cognomen of the Servilii, with an unetymological h. 

73 See p. 153 for further details. 
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The Segmental Inventory of Latin; 

Syllabification 



I. Vowels 1 

A. Latin had the typologically very common five-vowel System with distinctive length. 2 



FRONT ■< - 

-► BACK 

FRONT Mr— 


— P- BACK 

- 

High 

i 

u 

i 


u 

1 . 

Mid 

e 

0 

e 


6 


Low 


a 


a 




It is sometimes maintained that the non-low long vowels were more tense than their corre- 
sponding short counterparts, in other words that short i and u were [ 1 ] and [u] vs. long l and u , 
which were [i:] and [u:] and that short e and o were [e] and [ 0 ] vs. long e and b which were [e:] 
and [o:]. 3 This inference is based upon the developments of these vowels in most of Romance, 
which seem to reflect such a distinction in tenseness. 4 But a number of Romance-speaking 
areas, particularly Sardinia and a small region of Southern Lucania, continue a system with 
no difference in tenseness. It is probable that this is the system that should be assumed for 
Classical Latin. 5 Thus one could treat long vowels as simply geminates and the diphthongs as 
simple combinations of two non-identical vowels. 

B. Some minima! pairs: 


malus ‘bad’ 

malus ‘mast’ 

levis 'lighf 

levis smooth’ 

pila ‘ball’ 

pila pillar 

populus people 

populus poplar 5 

manus ‘hand' nom. sg. 

manus c hands’ nom. pl. 


1 Compare Meis er 1998:52-3 on this and the subsequent topics in this chapter. 

2 The perfectly spaced distribution of the vowels in the vowel triangle is something of an abstraction. Phonetic studies of 
living languages show that productions of the “same” vowel vary greatly with many factors but tend to center around an 
acoustical target. According to Serbat et al. 1994:28, the percentages for the occurrence of the different vowel qualities in a 
sample Classical Latin text were: f 26%, e 26%, a 19%, o 15%, u 11%, diphthongs 3%. 

3 So, for example, Allen 1978:47. 

4 For the consequences of this imperfect height matching in Vulgax Latin, see pp. 509-10. 

5 See Calabrese 2003. Phonologists identify tenseness with the featuxe [+ATR], i.e. advanced tongue root. Thus on this 
analysis the high vowels of Classical Latin were [+high +ATR] and the mid-vowels were [-high -ATR]. 
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Note too Ciceros comment (Orat. 3.196) that if an actor lengthened a short vowel, theatra tota 
reclamant “the entire audience protests.” 

C. Quintilian ( Inst . 1.4.8) reports that the second vowel of optimum was in between i and u . 6 In 
Old Latin a medial short vowel before a labial is consistently written with <u>, e.g. facilvmed 
Very easily (SCdB, 186 bce). 7 But thereafter the spelling <i> predominates . 8 Since no change 
afFects u before a labial in other syllables, it is probable that the vowel of these medial pre- 
labial syllables was not quite identical to u. 9 Perhaps it was [u] or [i ]. 10 In any case, it eventually 
merged completely with i. 

J). The following diphthongs were possible : 11 

ae au 

i 

‘i 

oe 


But oe was of much rarer occurrence than ae and au. It was found mainly in a few words that 
do not show the expected monophthongization to u ( poena punishment’ moenia walls’, etc .). 12 
In addition, thei*e were a few really marginal diphthongs: 

L eu occurred only in syncopated forms like neu ‘neither’ < *neue, seu ‘either’ < *seiue , ceu 
Tike’ < *keiue , the interjection heu, heus alas', and some Greek borrowings. 

2 . ei occurred in synizesized deinde ‘then (e.g. Ov. Met . 9.143) < *de.inde , 13 dehinc (Verg. 
Aen . 1.131) < dehinc , and the like. 

3. ui occurred in cui dat. sg. of qui and quis ‘who’ huic dat. sg. of hic ‘this 5 , and hui oh!’. 14 

E. The vowels i and u could be optionally realized in allegro speech as the glides^ and w in the 
environment CIV (= synizesis). This possibility was exploited by the poets, e.g. Hor. S. 2.8.21: 

si memini , Varius , cum Serviljo Balatrone 

[Below me was seated,] if I recall, Varius, [and Vibidius] with Servilius Balatro. 


and Verg. Aen. 5.432 (cf. 12.905): 15 

genwa labant , vastos quatit aeger anhelitus artus 

[Entellus] knees shake and the sick gasping shakes his broad limbs. 


6 The passage, however, is corrupt and has been Lnterpreted in a number of different ways. See Godei 1961. 

7 The first instance of the spelling <i> is infimo Towest’ from 117 bce (1LLRP 517.9, near Genoa). 

8 Note, however, that this change does not uspally affect u when it is the root vowel, even if the u is of secondary origin: accubo 
‘recline', erubesco ‘blush’ occupo ‘seize’, propudium ‘shameful acf and contubernium ‘association taberna ‘huf. 

9 In the pre-labial environment rounding would have been expected by the hearer and, if the hearer factored it out incorrectly, 
(s)he might reconstruet an unrounded vowel as the pronunciation target. This is a nice example of John Ohalas theory of 
hypercorrection. See Ohala 1993. 

10 Like Russian m in Mbi Ve' The most obvious candidate for a sound between u and i , i.e. h, IPA [y], is excluded by the fact 

that Greek transcriptions of words with the middle sound never use the letter u. We find either i o (AeKopoq) or 

ou (IloaToijpioc;). Note too that Quintilian (12.10.27) specifically States that Latin had no equivalent to Greek v /y/. Velius 
Longus (Keil 7.75) reports that the emperor Claudius invented a new letter, i-, to represent the sonus medius. Until recently the 
inscriptional examples of this letter were only found transcribing Greek u, e.g. in the Fasti Antiates Maiores (CIL 1 2 .1, p. 247, 
from the reign of Claudius). But the letter is now attested spelling the sonus medius in the name pili-mvso, i.e. Phili/umusus, 
on a lead strip from Magdalensberg, Austria, dating from before 50 ce. See Grassi 2005. 

11 The diphthongs ae and oe probably concluded with a high-mid front glide [e]. See p. 103 for more discussion. 

12 See p. 102. On proelium ‘battle with a diphthong of secondary origin, see also p. 102. 

13 The disyllabic scansion of de.in found in Terentianus Maurus (Keil 3.368) is artificial. 

14 Possibly realized/qi/. See Biville 1991. 

15 Cf. also tenwis (7x in Lucretius, Verg. Georg. 2.180). 
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Conversely, w was sometime resolved into u y e.g. Hor. Car. 1.23.4 (glyconic ): 16 

aurarum et silu.ae metu 

[not without an empty] fear of forest breezes. 

The glide pronunciation was mainly what survived into Romance. Cf. radium a spoke 5 acc. 
> *radjo > Ital. razzo [ratt s o], melius ‘better > *meljo > Ital. meglio [meXo ]> pretium price’ > 
*pretjo > Ital. prezzo [pretfo], viduam ‘widow’ acc. > *vidwa > Sp. viuda y Fr. veuve, but Ital. 
vedova apparently continues an unsyncopated form under Latin influence . 17 


II. Consonants 

A. Latin had distinctive long or geminate consonants . 18 Some minimal pairs: 


LAT. 

GLOSS 

LAT. 

GLOSS 

vales 

you are well’ 

valles 

Vallcy’ 

erat 

was ? 

errat 

'wanders’ 

canam 

Twillsing’ 

cannam 

reed’ acc. $g. 

operiri 

To be covered’ 

opperiri 

To waif 

ager 

‘field’ 

agger 

earthwork’ 


B. Stops. Stops had three primary places of articulation and were also distinguished by the 
presence or absence of voicing. The one controversy is whether there really were unitary labial- 
ized velars . 19 The distribution oig w y assuming it really did exist, is limited almost exclusively to 
position after a nasal. 



BILABIAL 

ALVEOLAR 

VELAR 

LABIOVELAR 

voiceless 

P 

t 

k 

k w (?) 

voiced 

b 

d' 

g 

r (?) 


C. Fricatives. The distribution of all the fricatives was somewhat skewed. They were rare in 
medial position. h undoubtedly did not exist in most sociolects . 20 


ALVEOLAR LABIODENTAL 

GLOTTAL 

5 / 

(h) 


D. Nasals. Latin had a labial and a dental nasal. The latter also had a velar allophone before a 
velar consonant . 21 


16 At Lucr. 6.1072 the word aquai Ln the line vitigeni latices aquai fontibus audent "‘The juice of the vine dares [to mix] 
with the water.” may scan acudi ^vith syllabic realization of the labial element of the labiovelar. Cf. Lucr. 4.1157 Veneremque 
suadent #. 

17 Cf. Mantua > Mantova , Genua > Genova , but the local diaiectal name for Genoa is Zena . 

18 On Latin geminate consonants, see Giannini and Marotta 1989. 

19 Ballester (1996a) has argued that they were sequences of velars plus w . 

20 None of the Romance languages continues any trace of h. 

21 One might regard the tj of dignus /diqnus/ as a positional allophone of/g/. 
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BILABIAL ALVEOLAR 

m n 


£ Liquids: l had a velarized allophone before a vowel other than i and before a consonant 
other than L 22 . 


TRUX LATERAL 

r l 


F. Glides 23 


PALATAL LABIOVELAR 

i lj] u [w] 


III. Syllabification 24 v 

A. In ali stages of Latin, a single intervocalic consonant is assigned to the onset of the following 
syllable: 

ci.to ‘quickly’, sce.le.ra ‘crimes’ 

The preceding open syllable is consequently light, if the vowel is short 

B. In ali stages of Latin, a consonant cluster closed a preceding syllable, making it heavy for 
prosodic and metrical purposes because the first consonant of the cluster was in the coda of 
the preceding syllable. Syllables of this sort were said to be longae positione long by position’ as 
opposed to syllables with a long vowel or diphthong in the nucleus, which were called longae 
natura ‘long by nature’ 25 

es.se ‘to be’ velle ‘to want, tem.pus ‘time’ co.lum.ba ‘dove’ sculp.tus carved’ 26 

C. The exceptions to this rule are clusters consisting of stop plus liquid (- muta cum liquida), 
which in Old Latin dramatic poetry are normally tautosyllabic and do not close the preceding 
syllable. 

i 

pa.tris ‘father’ gen. sg., sa.cra sacred’ neut. nom. acc. pl., re.dm.te.grat refreshes’ a.grds 
‘fields’ acc. 

22 However, one might also argue that the pinguis l was basic and the exilis l was the positional allophone. 

23 There is some debate about whether the glides j and w should be recognized a$ distinet segments of the phonological 
inventory for Latin or whether they should be regarded as allophones of the high vowels i and u respectively. It is certainly 
true that i and j and u and w are largely in complementary distribution. Supposed minimal pairs like volui T wanted' vs. volvi 
I rolled’ are not conclusive since a morpheme boundary intervenes between / and u in volui , but not between / and w in volvi. 
See Ballester 1996b. 

24 See Marotta 1999 and C. Lehmann 2005. 

25 The Latin terms are transLations of Gk. paxpai q>vO£i Tong by nature and paKpcii Geaei. MaKpai 0eoei may have meant either 
long by convention or Tong by position". The Roman grammarians evidently understood the phrase in the iatter sense. 

26 There is no way to teli on metrical grounds whether the syllable division was sculptus or sculp.tus since the first syllable 
would be closed either way. However, since pt do es not occur word-initially in Latin, it was probably not a possible onset. 
Hence sculp.tus is a more likely syllable division. Similarly, one would divide sanctus ‘sacrosanct’ as sane.tus, but spectrum 
nfirror’ and antrum cave" as spec.trum and an.trum. For more detail, see Allen 1973:135-41. 
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1 . Classical Latin poetry, following a practice already introduced by Ennius 27 and 
Lucilius, optionaily treats stop-plus-liquid clusters as heterosyllabic and making closed 
syllables . 28 

te.neb.rae or te.ne.brae ‘darkness 29 

2 . The heterosyllabic scansion imitates Greek Epie practice. 

3. One would expect then that a penultimate syllable with a short vowel followed by a syllable 
beginning with a tautosyllabic stop-plus-liquid cluster would not attract the stress. This 
appears to have been the case in Classical Latin, 

a. Quintilian ( Inst . 1.5.28) notes that evenit ut metri quoque condicio mutet accentum: 
pecudes pictaeque volucres (Verg. Geor. 3.243) nam volucres media acuta legam “It 
sometimes happens that a metrical factor may change the stress, for example in pecudes 
pictaeque volucres I read volucres , with a stressed middle syllable ” 

b. For this statement we may infer that the prosaic stress of volucres was volucres and that 
Quintilian changed the position of the stress in reading the line because the cluster cr 
was syllabified heterosyllabically, producing a heavy medial syllable that attracted the 
stress . 30 

✓ 

4. The Romance evidence for stop-plus-liquid clusters is confusing. 

a. On the one hand, the syllable before TR counts as a heavy syllable for purposes of 
stress assignment : 31 

integ.rum untouched' > Ital. int(i)ero , Sp. en tero, Log. Sard. intreu < *intregu < 
*integru. 

teneb.ras > Sp. tinieblas 'darkness 32 

27 In his Annales but not in his plays, and there chiefly limited to Greek words ( Cyc.lopis , Ann. 319 Skutsch) or words that 
would othenvise not fit into hexameter {sac.rificare, Ann . 214 Skutsch). One example of heterosyllabic scansion in a native 
word which would have been permissible in verse with a tautosyllabic scansion has been alleged: nig.rum in the half-verse 
{Ann. 502 Skutsch) it nig.rum campis agmen "The blackline goes through the fields” originally said of elephants and reapplied 
by Vergil to ants (Aen. 4,404). But Skutsch emends to atrum. 

28 If, however, a morpheme boundary intervenes between the stop and the liquid, then the cluster is heterosyllabic and the 
preceding syllable heavy at ali periods of Latin: ab.luo /wash ofF, ab.ripio ‘tear awayt One example of heterosyllabic scansion 
has been alleged for Plautus Rud . 1208 where sacres must have a heavy first syllable. The heterosyllabicity may preserve a 
solemn ritual pronunciation (Timpanaro 1965:1084), but others think that the root vowel of the i-stem sakri- is long by 
nature. There is a definite trend over time toward heterosyllabic scansion of stop-plus-liquid clusters. According to Timpanaro 
1965:1082-3, in Ennius the ratio of heterosyllabic to tautosyllabic scansions is 3:37, in a comparable length of Lucretius 
20:63, of Vergil 36:73. In later Latin dactylic works, according to Viparelii 1990:26-33, the heterosyllabic scansion is strongly 
preferred: Licentius, Carmen ad Augustinum 12:3, Carmen de ponderibus 26:3, a sample of Ausonius 36:24. The behavior of 
these late works probably reflects a real shift to heterosyllabic scansion in Late Latin. 

29 At Aen. 2.663 Vergil uses pa.tris an dpat.rem in one line: natum ante orapa.tris , pat.rem qui obtruncat ad aras. “[Pyrrhus] 
who slaughters a son before his father and a father at the altar.” 

30 Servius, on the other hand (ad Aen. 1.384), evidently did not change the position of the stress in his reading: peragro : per 
habet accentum...muta enim et liquida, quotiens ponuntur, metrum iuvant , non accentum “\n peragro, per bears the stress... a 
stop plus liquid cluster, whenever they occur, affect meter, but not stress.” 

31 Cf. Serv. ad Aen . 11.463 maniplis: in hoc sermone ut secunda a fine accentum habeat usus obtinuit “In this word, it is 
customary that the penult is stressed.” Gontrast the statement of Servius quoted in the preceding footnote. Ward (1951) 
suggested that manipulus > maniphisby syncope and that this stress pattern provided the model for tenebrae. The cases alleged 
by Manczak (1997:84) in which Romance appears to reflect antepenultimate stress even though a stop-plus-liquid cluster 
straddles the penult and ultima are debatable. 

32 Isid. Etym. 1.32 seems to consider the lengthening (under stress?) of the first syllable in words like latebrae and tenebrae 
a barbarism and endorses a lengthening of the middle syllable: Barbarismus est verbum corrupta littera vel sono enuntiatum 

fi 
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b. On the other hand, short vowels before TR develop like they are in open syllables in 
some varieties of Romance: pe.tr a rock’ > Ital. pietra with diphthongization like e in 
an open syllable (cf. ve.tus old' > Ital. vieto)> not with preservation like e in a closed 
syllable (cf. ves.pa ‘wasp’ > vespa). 

c. But this tautosyllabic behavior is not universal in ali Romance. In many Central and 
Southern Italian dialects various phonological processes sensitive to syllable structure 
treat stop-plus-liquid clusters together with clearly heterosyllabic clusters. For example, 
in the dialect of Bisceglie in the province of Bari, i (< Lat. i , i, e) is diphthongized in 
open syllables, but not before stop-plus-liquid clusters: 

ficus € fig’ > *fiku >foikd , but vitrum glass > *vitru > vitro. 

d. Taken together, the evidence suggests that the heterosyllabic treatment of stop plus 
liquid was predominant in Vulgar Latin/Proto-Romance. The tautosyllabic treatment 
reflected by some forms of Romance was a later development . 33 

5. Another added wrinkle is the weakening of short vowels before TR clusters. 

a. On the one hand, some forms seem to show that TR was heterosyllabic at the time of 
weakening, since they have the closed-syllable development of short *a and *e to e: 

moletrina £ a milT (Cat. Orat . 82) < *molatnna <- *melh 2 - grind’ (Lat. molo), 
genetrix ‘mother < *genatrix *genh r ‘be borrf (Lat. geno T bring into being’). 34 
integrum ‘whole 5 acc. sg. < *en-tag-rom ‘untouched’, cf. Umb. antakres (Ha 42) ‘whole 5 
abi. pl. 

funebris Tunereal’ < *founesris> d. funus, funeris Tuneral rites 5 

b. On the other hand, some forms with TR clusters appear to show that the short vowel of 
the second syllable develops to i as if in an open syllable and hence that the TR cluster 
was tautosyllabic: 

vehic(u)lum Vehicle < *ueheklom veho ‘I convey.’ 35 
cubic(u)lum 'bedroom 1 < *kubeklom cubo ‘I lie dowrf. 
ludicrum ‘connected with games < *loidekrom ludo ‘I play’. 
reciprocus moving backwards and forwards 1 < *re~k w e-pro-k w o-. 
tonitrus ‘thunder <r- tono T thunder. 

c. The most probable solution to this is to suppose that. vehiculum and other forms that 
derive from thematic stems have analogically introduced the i after the stem vowel of 
the verb vehi-(t). On the other hand, reciprocus shows open syllable treatment because 
a morpheme boundary was perceived between *k w e- and *pro-. 36 

...sono, si pro media syllaba prima producatur ut latebrae, tenebrae “A barbarism is a word prononnced with a wrong letter 
or sound...[an example of a barbarism of] sound would be if the first syllable instead of the second syllable is lengthened in 
words like latebrae and tenebrae? 

33 See Loporcaro 2005 for the Romance evidence and a good overview of the problem. 

34 It is also possible that moletrina and genetrix were derived from the thematic presents genere and molere in which case the 

immediate preforms would be *moletrina and *genetrix. The point about closed-syllable weakening before tr would remain 
the same. 

35 The second syllable of vehiclum is always light in Plautus. 

36 But there are many ways to slice the salami. Sen (2006:156-7), for example, building on Bernardi Perini 1974 and 
Hoenigswald 1992, suggests that TR clusters were in general heterosyllabic at the time of weakening, unless a morpheme 
boundary preceded the TR cluster in which case the cluster was tautosyllabic. Forms like meretrix and moletrina are explained 
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Chapter 8 


6 . One might propose the followinghistory for the syllabification of TR clusters: 


PIE 

T.R 

(continued by Vedic and Homer) 

VOL 

T.R 

(moletrina) 

OL 

.TR 

( pa.tris in Plautus) . 

CL 

.TR/T.R 

(under Greek influence, literary register) 

PR 

T.R 

(syllable before TR attracts stress; evidence of Central 
and Southern Italian dialects) 

Some Romance 

.TR 

(diphthongization) 


7. Latin does not have native intramorphemic medial fricative plus liquid clusters. 37 When 
they do occur in loanwords the cluster is normally heterosyllabic. 

Hor. S. 2.2.131 

illum aut nequities aut vaf.ri inscitia iuris 

Either wickedness or ignorance of legal subtleties [turned] him [out]. 

But tautosyllabic clusters also occur. 

Pomp. 85 Frass. 

vetulae varicosae vafrae (coda of tr 7 ) 

Old, varicose, elever 

Verg. Aen. 7.739 

quique Rufras Batulumque tenent atque arva Celemnae 
Who inhabit Rufrae, Batulum and the fields of Celemna. 

D. The prosodic behavior of initial $C clusters is also a little surprising. In Plautus a short vowel 
before sC (i.e. sc-, sp-, st-, su -) remains short, e.g. Rud . 198 (a catalectic anapestic tetrameter): 

sed erile scelus me sollicitat , eius me impietas male habet . 

But my master’s crime worries me. His wickedness bothers me. : 

In Classical Latin a short vowel before sc- y spst- is largely avoided, 38 but a short vowel before 
su- stili scans short. Hoenigswald has explained the avoidance in Classical Latin poetry of 
sT- as due to the mismateh between native practice, as reflected in Plautus, where sT- did not 
close a preceding final syllable, and Greek prosody where such a sequence would normally 


not as examples of closed-syllable weakening (since a morpheme boundary feli before the TR cluster in these words, Sen’s 
theory predicts open-syllable weakening) but rather as due to the lowering effects of the following r and a preceding mid 
vowel. 

37 When a compound boundary precedes an fL cluster, one would expect the cluster to be tautosyllabic, e.g. refringo ‘I 
break back, refecto 1 bend back* etc. But this is not always the case, ciniflones ‘hair-dressers 1 has a closed secortd syllable, 
despite the morpheme boundary, in its one occurrence (Hor. S. 1.2.98): custodes, lectica, ciniflones, parasitae "guards, a litter, 
hairdressers, parasites” For the examples and discussion, see Hoenigswald 1990. 

38 But there are some examples, e.g. Lucr. 4.475 unde sciat quid sit scire et nescire vidssim “whence he [i:e. the sceptic] may 
know what it is to know and not to know in turn,” Hor. S. 1.2.30 contra alius nullam nisi olenti in fornice stantem “On the other 
hand, another [doesn t want to touch] any but one standi ng at the stinking brothel.” 

w. 
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have closed the preceding final syllable. 39 Initial su was simply allowed to continue not to make 
position, just as in Old Latin, since it had no Greek counterpart 40 

E. A sequence of VCj before a pause probably counted as a heavy syliable. 41 

1 . In the elegiae pentameter, the last syllable was not in fact entirely indifferent. A final 
short vowel without a following consonant is very rare (4% in Tibullus and Propertius). 

• ’• ‘i • 

This suggests that a truly light syllable was strongly disfavored in this position. B^it VC X is 
perfectly common at the end of a pentameter, from which we may infer that VCj counted 
as heavy before a pause. 

2 . Stressed monosyllables ending in a short vowel do not occur in Latin. 42 This suggests that 
the minimal stressable word could not be a light syllable. However, stressed monosyllables 
of the shape (C)VC 1 are common, e.g. dat gives*, quid whaf. We infer that VCj before a 
pause must have been a heavy syllable. 


39 Direct imitations of Greek prosody would be those cases where #sT makes position, e.g. Tib. 1.5.28 (pentameter): pro 
segete spicas pro grege ferre dapem “to offer ears for the crop and a sacrificial meal for the herd.” In Ennius’ hexameters, 
lengthening at word-end before #sT is the rule. See Skutsch 1985:57. 

40 Hoenigswald 1949. 

41 Allen 1973:130-1. See now also Fortson 2008:90-3. 

42 Th is would reflect the Latin ver sion of the cross-linguisticprinciple known as the Minimal Word Constraint. 
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The Stops from 
Proto-Indo-European to Latin 

In the lists of examples in this and the following chapters, complete word matches are glven 
without fnrther indication after a comma. Root matches are introduced by "Cf” The unmarked 
order of languages will be: Osc., Umb., Gk., Ved., Av., Hitt., Goth., OE, PDE, OHG, OCS, Lith., 
Olr., TA, TB> Arm., Alb. If this order is not followed it means that one of the lower languages 
on the list provides a better match. Proto-Indo-European roots are cited in the e-grade. Verb 
forms will be cited in either the lst or 3rd person singular or the infinitive depending on which 
of these is most informative. 1 have tried to give as many OE and PDE cognates as possible for 
mnemonic purposes . 1 




I. Summary Chart of Basic Developments of Proto-Indo-European Stops 


PIE 

LATIN 5 * 

SABELLIC 

GK. 

VED, 

AV. 

HITT. b 

GOTH. 

LITH. 

OCS 

OIR. 

*p 

p 

p 

TI 

p 

p/fC 

P-/-PP- 

/ 

P 

p 

0 

*b 

b 

b 

P 

b 

b 

p-/-p- 

p 

b 

b 

b-/-(5- 

* b h 

f-l-b- 

f-/-[v]- c 

<P 

hh 

b 

P-/-P- 

b 

b 

b 

b-/-p- 


t 

t 

T 

t ■ 

t/8C 


- 6 

t 

t 

t/-6- 

*d 

d 

d 

6 

d 

d 


t 

d 

d 

d/-d- 

*#> 

f/-d-/-b- 

f-/-(v]~ 

e 

dh 

d 


d 

d 

d 

d/-d- 

*k 

c 

k 

K 

s 

S 

k-/-kk- 

h 

V 

S 

S 

k~/~x~ 


g 

g 

y 

) 

z 

k-/-k- 

k 

i 

z 

g-i-g- 

*g h 

h 

h 

X 

h 

z 

k-/-k- 

g 

y 

z 

z 

g-/-g- 

*k 

c 

k 

K 

k/c 

k/c/xC 

k-/-kk- 

h 

k 

k/c/c 6 

k-/-x- 

*g 

g 

g 

y 

g/j 

g/j 

k-/-k- 

k 

g 

g/z/z 

g-/-g- 

Y 

h 

h 

X 

gh/h 

g/j 

k~/~k~ 

g 

g 

g/z/z 

g-/-g- 

*k w 

qu 

P 

7l/T e 

k/c 

k/c/xC 

ku-/-ku- 

\v 

k 

k/c/c 

k-/-x- 

Y 

vi-gu- 

b 

(3/6 

g/j 

g/j 

ku-/~ku - 

H 

g 

g/z/z 

b-/-p- 

*gWh 


/-/-[v]- 

cp/0 

gh/h 

g/j 

ku-/-ka- 

w 

g 

g/z/z 

g-I-g- 


(a) The reflexes are given in Standard Latin orthography. (b) I have used the voiceless sign across the board, but remember 
that the voiced signs may be nsed too with no distinction. The one place where Sturtevants Law (see p. 90) breaks down 


1 For the developments outlined in this chapter compare Lindsay 1894:279-303, Kieckers 1930:98-113, Meillet and Vendryes 
1979:69-74, Sommer and Pfister 1977:133-45, Sihler 1995:136-65, Meiser 1998:97-105- 
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as a guide to the original voicing feature of intervocalic stops is in the labialized velar series. Here, it seems, PIE *k w was 
voiced in inter vocalic position in Proto-Anatolian. Hence *sok w o- ‘eye’ from the root *sek w - ‘see’ (Goth. sailvan etc.) > Hitt. 
sakuwa- [sa:g w a-]. (c) The reflexes of *d h and *b h are both written <f> in mediai position, but they were probably phonetically 

[v] or [p]. See e.g. Stuart-Smith 2004:91 and 108. (d) The three outcomes of the Proto-Balto-Slavic velars (< Proto-Indo- 

European velars and labialized velars) are the reflexes 1) before a back vowel or consonant, 2) before a front vowel or yod (the 
s o-called First Palatalization), 3) before a secondary front vowel arising from the monophthongization of the diphthong *oi 
(the so-called Second Palatalization) and after a front vowel (the so-called Third or Baudouin de Courtenay (BdC) Palataliza¬ 
tion)* ( e ) This 1S ^ asic treatment for labialized velars in ali dialects except Aeolie, where the outcome is almost always a 
labial> and Mycenaean, where the labialized velars are retained as a separate series (the g-series). 


II. Labials 

A .*p>P 

i 

*ph 2 ter ‘father’ > pater, Gk. Tiaifjp, Ved. pita, YAv. pita, Goth .fadar, 2 OE foeder, PDE father, 
Olr. athair, TB pacer, Arm. hayr. 

*prd ‘to the front’ > pro, Gk, Ttpo, Ved. prd-, Av.frd, Hitt .para, Goth./ra , 3 Olr. ro > OCS pro, 
pra, TB (ene)pre ‘before’ 

*pe/od- ‘foot’> pes,ped-is , 4 Gk. ttoS-, Ved. pad-, Hitt. pat-, Goth .fotus, 5 OE fot, PDE foot. 
*septm ‘seven’ > septem, Gk. knjd, Ved. sapta, Hitt. siptam-iya- (a kind of drink ), 6 Goth. 
sibun, OE seofon, PDE seven, 7 TA spat 

^hyep- ‘seize’ > co-epx T begin ’ 8 Ved. apa ‘has reached’ Hitt. epzi, appanzi ‘take’ 

1 . *p is assimilated to a *k w beginning a subsequent syllable. 

*p...fc w > *k w ...k w 

*penk w e ‘five’> *k w enk w e > *k w eyk w e > *k w iyk w e » quinque. 9 Cf. Gk. tievte, Ved. pdnea. 
*pek w -e-ti ‘cooks’ > coquit, Ved. pacati, OCS pekp ‘I cook’ Lith. kepu (with metathesis), 
TB, TA pdk-. Cf. Att. Gk. ttsttu), Ion. necato. 

2 . The same or a parallel independent change happened in the pre-history of Celtic: 

*penk w e ‘five’> *k w enk w e > Gaul. pempe-dula ‘five-leaf, the name of a piant (Ps.-Apul. 
2.32), Olr. coic, OW pimp ‘Uve’ . . 

B. *b>b 

*bel- ‘strong’ > de-bil-is ‘weak’ lit. ‘whose strength is (gone) away’ Cf. Gk. peXr-Ltov ‘better’ 
Ved. bal-in- ‘strong’, OCS boljii ‘greater’, Russ. boVsoj ‘big’ 


2 Probably from the vocative *ph 2 ter. 

3 Cf. *pro- h 1 ed-> *fra et- > *fret- > OE fretan To devour’, chielly of animals, PDE/ref. Cf. NHGfressen eat like an animal’ 
vs. essen ‘eat’ 

4 The long vowel of pes may resuit from Lachmanhs Law, on which see p. 175. 

5 The Germanic forms continue a long 6-grade generaiized from the nominative. 

6 Cf. 7UP®. PDE pimch, the drink, probably derives in some fashion from Skt. panca ‘five’. Cf. Skt. pancamrtah ‘five nectars 
(of the gods)’, the name of a medicinal drink made of five ingredients. See the OED s.v. 

7 The early Proto-Germanic form *sibun has no reflex of *f. This is normally ascribed to the influence of the ordinal *sibundVn- 
‘seventh (OE seofoSa, OHG sibunto ) <— *sep?nto- < *septmto- where the dental could have been lost by dissimilation. 

8 The lengthened grade of the Latin perfect stem - ep - may continue a reduplicated perfect although a Narten 

imperfect *h t ep- cannot be excluded. For the semantic development from ‘seize, take’ to ‘begin’, cf. NHG fangen ‘catch’ vs. 
anfangen ‘begin. 

9 The length of quinque has been analogically introduced from the ordinal quintus, where it is regular from *k w inxto- with 
fengthening before n plus a fricative < *k w ink w to- . See p. 129. 
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*bak~ staff’ > bac-ulus -um. Cf Gk. pdK-rpov, PGmc. *pagja- > MDu. pegge borrowed into 

ME pegge > PDE peg. lQ 

*(s)kreb~ scrape’ > scrobis pit’ (< * £ scraped out thing’). Cf. OE screpan, scrapian ,> PDE 

• scrape . 

*sleub- c slip’ > lubricus ‘slippery. Cf. Goth. sliupan *, OE slupan , PDE slop} 1 ' 

1. A voiceless stop plus *h 3 was voiced in Proto-Indo-European. Hence *ph 3 V- > *bh 3 V- > 

*bV~. 

*pi-ph 3 -e(ti) £ drinks’ > *pibeti (cf Sicel TTIBE ‘drink!’) > bibit, Ved .pibati, Olr . ibid, 

C. *b h 

1 . *b h ->f- 

*b h reh 2 ter £ brother’ > frater, Umb. frater nom. pl. (III 5 +), Gk. <ppatr)p member of a 
(ppaxpd (brotherhood)’, Ved. bhratar -, Goth. bropar , OE brodor , PDE brotker, 12 Olr. 
brdthair, OCS brat(r)u, Lith. broterelis, u Arm. elbayr , TB procer . 

*b h eh 2 - ‘speak’ >fa-rt £ to speak’ Gk. cprppi 1 say’, RCS ba-ju ‘I telf Cf Osc. faa-mat £ says’ 
(Po 34 +). 

2 . *~b h - > -b- 

*neb h eleh 2 cloud’ > nebula , Gk. vecpeXrj. Cf OHG nebul masc. > Germ. Nebel £ fog’, Olr. 
nel < *neb h lo~. Cf. *neb h os neut. cloud’ > Gk. v&poc;, Ved. nabhas- Hitt. nepis ‘heaven’ 
OCS nebo ‘heaven, Lith. debesis 14 ‘cloud’. 

*teb h ei £ to you > tibi > tibi , Osc. tfei (Cp 37.3), Umb. tefe (Ib 13 +), OCS tebe, OPr. tebbei, 
OAv. taibiid. Cf. Ved. tubhya(m)} 5 

*(h 1 )alb h o$ white’ > albus , Umb. alfir abi. pl. (Vlla 25 +), Gk. aXcpoq ‘white leprosy’, Hitt. 
alpas cloud’ 


III. Dentals 

A. *t > t 

*temh^reh 2 - ‘darkness’ > tenebrae , Ved. tdmisrah. 16 Cf PGmc. *pemsra- > OHG dinsiar} 7 
*tak-eh r £ be silent’ > tac-ere. Cf. Goth. pahan*. 1 * 

*treies £ three’ > tres , Gk. tp eu;, Ved. trayah y G oth. preis * OE^ne, PDE tfiree, Olr. tri y OCS 
trije, Lith. trys . 

*(h 1 )eti stili’ > ef and’ Gk. eti, Ved. afz ‘beyond’ 


10 If the reconstruction of a Proto-Indo-European root *bak - is correct, it would be highly unusual in combining the rare 
segnients *b and *a. 

11 However, LIV 2 567 reconstructs *$leub h ~ on the basis of OE sliefe ‘sleeve’, and considers the b of the other Germanic forms 
secondary. The long u of OE slupan also appears to be analogica! 

12 The Germanic nominative forms probably continue a generalization of the vocative *b h reh 2 ter. 

13 The Standard Modem Lithuanian word is brdlis. 

14 Tire initial d- is usually explained by contamination irom dangiis ‘heaven, but note that Cuneiform Luvian has tappas- 
‘heaveri and Hieroglyphic Luvian has ti-pa-s(V)- ‘heaveri 

15 The u of the Vedic form is analogical to the nominative t(u)ydm. 

16 A plurale tantum in both Vedic and Latin. 

17 Beside dissimilatedfinstar > NH Gfinster ‘dark’ 

18 Or *th 2 keh 1 ~. LIV 2 495 has these forms under *pteh 2 k- ‘sich ducken. 
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*dkmt6m ‘100’ > centum, Gk. e-kcitov, Ved. satam, Goth. hund*, 19 OE hnnd and hund-red , 
lit. ‘the tale or reckoning of 100’, PDE hundred. 

*peth>- ‘fly > pet-d ‘I seek’, Gk. TTST-ojiai, TisT-ajiai (Pi. +), Ved. pdt-ati . 20 Cf. Hitt. pattar 
‘wing, OE feSer ‘feather’; Olr. en, MW edn ‘bird’ < *petnos. 

B. *d >d 2 ' 

*dehn ‘ 10 ’ > decem, Gk. Seica, Ved. ddsa , Goth . taihun, OE tlen, PDE ten, OCS desgti, Lith. 

desimt (indeclinable) or desinitis, Olr. deich n -, 22 Arm. tasn, TB sak . 
z %dnts ‘tooth ’ 23 > dens, Goth. tunpus*. Cf. from *h x dont - Gk. ofiobc;, Ion. Gk. odcbv, “Aeol.” 
eSovtec ;, 24 OE top (< *tanp~), PDE tooth. 

^ed- eat’ > ed-d. Cf. Hom. Gk. £S-|i 8 vcu ‘to eat’ Ved. dd-mi, Hitt. ed-mi , Goth. it-an c to eat’ 
OE et-an, PDE eat. \ 

*med- ‘measure’ > med-eor ‘heal’, med-icus ‘physician. Cf. Osc. med-diks ‘chief magistrale’, 
lit. ‘measure-sayer’ (Cm 2 +), Gk. peSojiaL, Goth. mit-an*, OE met-an, PDE mete (out), 
Olr. mid-iur ‘I judge’. 

C. 

1 . *d h - > f 

Transponat 25 *d h hfk-ie-ti ‘makes’ > facit. Cf. Umb. feitu fut. ipv. sg. (Ia 4 +) < *faki-tod, 
Gk. Ti-0r|-|ii 5 Ved. dd-dha-ti 3rd sg., OE don inf., PDE do. 

*d h eh 1 s-to- ‘divine’ > festus ‘in honor of a god, festive’ Cf. Gk. 0eo<; ‘god’ < *d h h 1 sos, Arm. 
diK ‘gods’ < *d h eh 1 s-. 

2 . *-d h - >-d~ 

*med h ios ‘middle’ > medius, Osc. mefiai loc. sg. fem. (Cm 1 B31), Gk. peoo<; < *met h ios , 
Ved. mddhya-, Goth. midjis *, OE midd, PDE mid. 26 
*b h eid h -e~ ‘trust’ >fidd, Gk. TtdOopcu ‘I believe in’ Goth. beidan* ‘wait for’ OE bidan, PDE 
bide. 27 

3. The RUbL Rule: *df l > bl{r , u} _{r, u/u, 1} i.e. PIE *d h becomes Lat. b when following r or 

u or preceding r, u/u or l. 


19 OED s.v. hund (with abbreviations expanded and OHG spellings modiiied): “In Gothic this primary form is found only 
in the plurai twa hunda.prija hunda , etc., which is also its ordinary use in Old High German zweihunt » thriuhunt, though ein 
hunt occurs late. In Old English hund was common in the singular as well as the plurai. In Middle English, hund appears to 
have become obsolete early in the thirteenth century.” 

20 The lack of aspiration in Vedicpdtafi is somewhat problematic. LIV 2 477,479 sets up two roots *peth JL - ‘fall- and ‘fly’ 
They derive Ved. pdtati ‘fly’ from *peth t - formaily, but take the semanties to continue *peth 2 

21 For the dialectical developments “Sabine' l for d ( lacrima ) and d> r (apvr finem) before a labia! see pp. 475 and 475-6, 
respectively. 

22 n- indicates that the word triggefs the morphophonemic process known as nasalization. See p. 219 for a definition. 

23 The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘tooth’ is a derivative of the root *h 2 ed- ‘eat’ (see the next entry). From this fact many 
infer that the original meaning of ^ed- was ‘bite’ and hence the tooth was ‘the biter. 

24 Proci, in Cra. p. 39 P. 

25 A Transponat is a mechanical reconstruction for didactic or argumentative purposes, using Proto-Indo-European symbols 
but not assumed to be of Proto-Indo-European date. 

26 Cases where Latin has a medial/from either *d h or *h h are therefore either dialectalisms (e.g. rufus Ted’), SabeUicisms, 

loanwords from some other source (see p. 475), analogica! (the reduplicated perfect fefelli has/after/a//d ‘trick’ defero carry’ 
after fero), or folk-etymological (the frrst syllable of Inferus was identified with in-. and the medial was therefore given a 
pseudo-initialtreatment). • 

27 Semanties not ciear..Perhaps ‘trust in something’ > expect’ > ‘await’ 
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^ucfrei ‘where > ubi , Osc. puf (Cm 1 B 3). 

*u(e)rd? l om ‘word’ > verbum . Cf. PGmc. *wurda- > Goth. waurd , OE word, PDE word. 28 
lad h -ros ‘smooth’ > glaber. Cf. OE glced ‘brighf, PDE glad y OHG glat ‘smooth, OCS 
gladuku. 

*sth 2 -d h lom ‘standing place > stabulum . Cf. Umb. stafl-arem of the stalT (VIb 39), 
apparently meaning of (young) sheep' 

*lond b iios ‘loin > lumbus. 29 Cf OCS Igdvijg and PGmc. Handwinjd > OE lenden* y EME 
lend , 30 OHG lenti. 


IV. Palatovelars and Velars 

The palatovelars and velars merge completely in Italic, but for comparative purposes I give 

separate examples of each. The more numerous palatovelar examples are given first. 

A. *k, *k> k 

1. *k > k 

*ld(e)u- Tiear > in-clu-tus ‘famous’ clueo Te spoken of’ = SP kduiu (CH 1 ). 31 Cf *hleuos 
neut. ‘what is heard’ > Gk. K\e(f )oc; ‘fame*, Ved. sravas- ‘fame’, OCS slovo ‘word’; PGmc. 
*hliupja- > ON hlyda ‘to listen’ —> ME and EME lithe? 2 
*kli~(n)- Tean > (re-)clind, -dre > cliens ‘client’, i,e. one who leans on someone else for 
support’. Cf Gk. kXlvco, Ved. srayate , OE hlinian, PDE lean. 

*hrd- ‘hearf > cor, cordis . Cf Gk. Krjp, KctpSld, Hitt. nom. sg. ker*, gen. sg. kard-iyas , 
Goth. hatrtdy OE heorte, PDE heart , OCS srud-ice > 33 Lith. sirdis y Arm. sirt. 

2. *k> k 

*kr(e)uh 2 o$ ‘meat, gore > eruor. Cf Gk. Kpepac;, Ved. kravis- y OE hreaw> PDE raw, ON 
hrdr 34 ‘blood’ Olr. cru ‘blood, OPol. kry> Lith. kraujas ‘blood’ 

*(s)kouh x ->eie/o- ‘perceive’ > caveo , Gk. Ko(f)eu>. Cf. Ved. kavt- ‘prophet’ 

B .*£*£>£ 

1 - *g>$ 

* 'genhj-os ‘race’ > genus , Gk. yevoc;. 

*h 2 egetP 5 ‘drives’ > agiU Gk. ayei, Ved. ajati, Av. azaiti. 


28 But not Umb. uerfale (Via 8), which probably means ‘waiting place for priest during the taking of the auspices’. 

29 The case of lumbi is not entireiy certain since it cannot be excluded that Homfiuoi became first *londuoi and then 
underwent the du to b- treatment seen in *duis > bis ‘twice’. One would have to assume that tautosyllabic *du whether initial 
or mediat was treated differently from heterosyllabic du which became u in *suad.uis > suavis sweet’ In Weiss 2007:374-5 I 
tried to make the case that Lat imbuo 'drencti is from *en-d h uo. If that is correct, then there would be a good example of RUbL 
before a following u. 

30 According to the OED, PDE loin is from “OFr. loigne y logne y dialectal variant of longe (Mod. Fr. longe Toin of veal’) = Sp. 
lonja piece of ham> Med. Lat. *lumbea } fem. of *lumbeus adj., helonging to the loin? 

31 d is apparently an inverse spelling for 1 inspiied by a change of d to l in some environments. 

32 E,g. in the traditional 16th-century ballad ‘Adam Bell, Clime of the Cloughe and William Cloudeslee,” part I, lines 17-8: 
Now lithe and listen, gentlemen i That ofmirth loueth to heare! 

33 A form of the word ‘heart’ without the sufiix -ice is found in the OCS compound milo-srudu ‘kindhearted’ 

34 The Germanic forms appear to go back to *krouh 2 os i but this creates difficulties, since normally a sequence of *VIHV 
develops to *VIIV by the process variously known as Verschdrfung or Holtzmanns Law. 

35 Not ^hjdgetiy since HLuv. INFRA a-ka 'subigere 5 does not belong here, but with the root of Lat. iacio. See Rieken 2007. 
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2 . *g>8 

*h 2 eug- ‘increase > aug-ed , augus-tus Venerable’. 36 Cf. Ved. ojas- y i7 OAv. aogo ‘strength, 
Goth. aukan* "to incresse’. Cf. s-suffixed forms with Schwebeablaut: 38 Ved. vaksdyati 
"increases’ Goth. wahsjan y OE weaxan , PDE wax (< *h 2 uokseje -). 

*(s)teg- cover > tego. Cf Gk. Teyoc;, crreyoc; roof’ OE pcec , EME and dialectal thack 
‘roof > 39 Lith. stogas ‘roof’ 

*iugom ‘yoke’ > iugum , Gk. Cuyov, Ved. yugam , Hitt. iukan, Goth. juk*> OE geoc> PDE 
yoke, 40 OCS igu < *jigo < *iugom. 

C. *g\ *g h > h 41 


1. *|* > A 

\ 

*g h r-ie- ‘de sire’ > horitur (Enn. Ann. 424 Sk), repetitive 42 hortor urge oh, Umb. heriest 
Vili wanf (Vlla 52), Gk. x<*lp&>, Ved. hdryati ‘rejoices’ Ossetic 43 u-zcel- ‘make use of’ 
< *aua-zaria 

*g h i(e)m- Vinter’ > hiems, Cf. Gk. ‘snow’ Ved. -hima- y heman "in winter’ YAv. ziid 
‘winter’ nom. sg., OAv. zimo gen. sg., Lith. ziemd y OCS zirria> Russ. zima (< Proto-BSl. 
*zeimd). u 

*ueg h -e-tor c is carried in a vehicle’ > vehitur . Cf active forms in Pamphylian Gk. (p)exetco 
£ let me bring’ Ved. vahati , Av. vazaiti , OE wegzm, PDE w>eigh. AS 


2 . *g h > h 

\ 

*g h 6stis ‘guest’ > hostis ‘stranger, enemy’, Goth. gasts > OE £iest, PDE guest* 6 OCS gosti. 
*g h ed- grasp’ > prae-he-n-dd, praeda ‘booty’ < *prai-hoda. Cf. Gk. xavSavu), Goth. bi- 
gitan , OE be-gietan , PDEgef, 47 OCS gadajg. 

3. Before u, *g h and presumably become/ 


36 awgwj-fus is extended from the s-stem cognate with Ved. djas -. This s-stem may itself be directly contxnued in augur. 

37 The Vedic form has generalized the; from the oblique stem from pre-PIIr. * auges-. OAv. aogo preserves the phonologically 
regular outcome ofPre-PIIr. *augos. 

38 Both a root of the shape CERC and a root of the shape CREC have zero-grades of the shape CRC. If on the basis of an 
ambiguous zero-grade a new full-grade is created with the ablauting vowel in the “wrong” place, this is known as Schwebeablaut, 
‘floating abiaut’ 

39 In OE the verb 'to thatch’ was pecc(e)an /Oetjan/ < *pakja- and the noun ‘roof’ was pcec /0£ek 1 neut. < *paka~. PDE thatch, 
which is both a noun and a verb, has the vocaiism of the noun and the affricate of the verb. 

40 The phonologically expected development is yock with a short vowel, a form stili surviving in many dialects includmg 
Scots. Cf. OE loc > lock. The long vowel comes from the inflected forms where the syUable was open and under went Middle 
English Open Syllable Lengthening. From there the long vowel was generalized. 

41 On the further history of h in Latin see pp. 152fF. 

42 See pp. 401-2. 

43 Ossetic, also called Ossetian or Ossete, is a modem East Iranian language spoken in North Ossetia-Alania in Russia and 
South Ossetia in Georgia. It is the sole descendant of the Scythian language. 

44 Familiar to Americans as the name of a ciear malt beverage. 

45 The Germanic semantic development was presumably carry {a load)’ > ‘weigh’. Also belonging here is wee Tittle. The Old 
English ancestor, Anglian weg{~ West Saxon wceg), gave Northern Middle English and Scots wei. It originally meant weight’ 
and almost always occurred in the phrase 'a little wee’, e.g. from the Legend ofSt. Cristofore (ca. 1375), 11.605-6 pe kinge tukpan 
a lytil we l ofpefresche blude, & vet his ee (i.e. wet his eye). Subsequently it was adjectivalized. Although known to Southern 
writers like Shakespeare, it was not common before the nineteenth century. 

46 g in Present-day English is due to the influence of ON gestr. 

47 Probably borrowed from, or influenced by, ON geta. 
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Chapter 9 


*g h u-n-d-e-ti ‘pours’ > fundit. Cf. Goth. giutan * ‘potiri Gk. Khotanese 48 ysun - 

/zun-/ c pour’. 

a. AII examples appear to be forms of this same root, i.e. there are no other examples. 49 

4. For *g h /*g h after a nasal see p. 79. 

5. For loss of h, see pp. 152ffl 

V. Labiovelars 

A. *k w > qu 

*k w ts ‘who’ > quiSy Osc. pis (Cp 32), Gk. tu;, Hitt kuis. Cf. PGmc. *baz > Goth. has, OE 
hwti, PDE who. 

*-k w e and 1 > -que, Gk. te, Ved. ca, Goth. -u-h, Olr. -c(c), Hitt. ta-kku £ if- 50 
*sek w etor Tollows’ > sequitur , Gk. ettetcu, Ved. sdcate, Olr. sechithir. 51 
*pek w -e-ti < cooks > *k w ek w -e-ti 52 > coquit™ Ved.pacati, OC Spekp £ I cook’ Lith. kepii (witlj 
metathesis) ‘I cook’ Cf. Att. Gk. ttcttco, Ion. Tteaaco < *pekA6 < *pek w -io . 

1. Word-initially, *k w was deleted before u. The examples are ali from the variant inter¬ 
rogative indefinite stem *k w u-. 54 

*k w u-d h e-i Virere?’ > Lat. ubei > ubi > ubi , cf. Umb. pufe (Ib 33), but necubi Test at any 
place’ < *ne-k w ud h ei, alicubi anywhere’ < *ali(o)-k w ucP l ei. 

*k w u-teros Vhich of two’ > uter. 

2 . Otherwise, before a rounded vowel the rounding of the labiovelar was dissimilated, 
presumably by the same rule that deleted a non-initial u in the same environment. 

*k w om Vhen (qvom SCdB 9) > cum . 

*k w eld T inhabit’ > k w old (qvolvndam, ILLRP 192) > colo . 

• % 

B. *g w > u 

*g w ni-ie- 'comes’ > venit, Gk. (3aLv£L. Cf. Ved. gdcchati < *g w m-ske-ti , Goth. qiman > OE 
cuman,VUE come. 

*g w eru ‘spit’ » veru, Umb. beru-s dat. pl. (Ha 23), Olr. hir. 

*trg w °s grim’ > torvus , Hitt. tarkuwa(nt)- fterce’ (of eyes). Cf. Gk. tdpjJoc; neut. ‘fear’ 

1 . After a nasal, however, the g was retained. 


48 Khotanese was an Ea st Iranian language spoken in and around ancient Khotan, present-day Hetian in what is now Chinese 
Turkistan (Xinjiang). The documents in Khotanese, mainly Buddhist I iterature, date from the fifth to the tenth centuries ce. 

49 Puhvels (199S) equation of Lat. furor with Hitt. kurur 'war(fare) > , both supposedly from *g h ur~, would add a second 
example. 

50 Osc. [p]e is a probable restoration at Sa 30. 

51 Sechithir was remade to a *ie-/io-stem present fairly late in the prehistory of Irish. The Vedic and Greek middle fornis have 
replaced the original primary middle marker *-r —stili preserved in Latin and Old Irish—with -i from the active. See p. 389. 

52 For the changeof *p...k w > *k“'...A: lv seep. 73. 

53 Lat. pop-itia cook-shop’ is from Oscan. 

54 See Schmidt 1893:407. Others, e.g. Leumann 1977:149-50, however, maintain that the absence of a reflex of the labiovelar 
in these words is the resuit of a misanalysis of e.g. ali-cubi ‘anywhere’ as alic-ubi . Perhaps a form like ne-cubi Test at ali’ could 
have been misanalyzed as ne-c-ubi with the - c- synchronically associated with the -c of nec ‘(and) nof. 
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*h 3 eng w -e-ti anoints’ > *ong w eti > unguit . Cf. Umb. umtu anoint' (lia 38) < *ombetdd, 
Olr. imb ‘butter. 

C. *g wH 

1 . *g wh ~>f- 

*g"’ h en-d-eti > de-fendit wards ofF. Cf. Gk. Beivco ‘beat’ Ved. hdn-ti slays', A v.jainti, Hitt. 

kuen-ziy OCS zenp ‘drive’ Olr. gonaid wounds, slays’ 

*g wh or-mo- ‘warni > forrnus, Cf Gk. Oepjioc;, Ved. gharma- ‘heaf, Goth. warmjdn* ‘to 
warni, OE wearm> PDE warm y 55 Arm. ]erm> Alb. zjarm ‘heaf. 

2 . *-g wh ~ >-U- 

*hiuog wh -eie-ti 'speaks solemnly’ > vovet ‘promises’ Cf. Umb. vufetes ‘votis (?) (Ha 31), 
Ved. vaghat- praying, offerer’ 

*snig wh -tn snow’ acc. $g. > nivem (nom. nix) y Gk. vicpa acc. sg. Cf. PGmc. *snaiywaz > 
Goth. snaiws y OE snd w, PDE snow. 

D. For the loss of the labiality of a labiovelar before back vowels, see p. 154. 


VI, Aspirated Palatovelars, Velars, and Labiovelars 

These all become stops after a nasal. 


A. *g h > g/n 


*cP 1 i-n-g h -e-ti ‘kneads, fashions’ > fingit. Cf. Osc. feihuss walls’ acc. pl. (Cm 1 B 5 ), Gk. 
rsTyoc; neut. wall ’ 56 Ved. degdhi smears’ Av. pairi-daezaiieiti ‘walls around’ OE ddg, PDE 
dough , 57 


H-i-n-g h -eti Ticks > lingit . Cf. Gk. Xktgii), Ved. redhi ‘licks’ < * leigdfii < *leig h -ti y OCS lizatU 


OE liccian < PGmc. *liknd-> PDE lick. 5S 


B. Y > gin_ 

*$treng h -e-ti ‘twists togetlier’ > stringit ‘binds fasf . 59 Cf. OE streng < PGmc. *strangiz, PDE 
string, 60 Khotanese (pa-)stamj- make stifF. 

C. *g wh > guln _ 

*sni-n-g wh -e-ti snows' > ninguit. 


55 Some, however, have preferred to connect the Gerraanic torms with the family of OCS vireti ‘to boif. 

56 The meaning ‘wall’ found in Oscan and Greek may be explained through the wali-building technique known as “wattle and 
daub” whereby a woven latticework is smeared over with a layer of kneaded clay and sand. 

57 Gk. trapdSeiaoq ‘park of the Persian king 1 , whence LLat. paradisus and ultimately PDE paradise , is a loanword ffom OP 
pardeza which in turn is a loan ffom Med. *pari-daiza- ‘having a wall around it’ The Old Persian word is not direcdy attested 
but is securely inferrable from Mod. Pers. pdlez garden and the loanwords Arm. partez and Hebr. pardes, both ‘garden’ 

58 Meillet and Vendryes (1979:73, following Brugmann 1895:36) maintain that raedially *gfifg h became ghefore u on the basis 
figura ‘forni and ligurio T lick’ but these may simply be analogicai to fingo and lingo , where the g is the expected outcome 

ofthe voiced aspirate after a nasal. Figulus potter’ too may be analogica!. 

59 But the meanings graze, touch’ may derive from another root *streig- related to OE strican, PDE strike. 

60 And also OE strang, PDE strong> i.e. ‘tightly houndl 
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The Continuants from PIE to Proto-Latin; 
Key Developments of Consonants in 

Other Traditions 



Continuants are consonants produced without a complete blockage of the airstream, i.e. frica- 
tives and sonorant consonants . 1 


I. Summary Chart of Basic Developments of Continuants 2 


PIE 

LATIN a 

GREEK b 

VEDIC 

HITTITE 

GOTH. 

LITH. 

OCS 

OIR. 

-S 

s-/VrV 

7 oT 

s/s c 
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5 

5 
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s /x/s e 

s/h 
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m 

m 

m 

m 
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n 
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n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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i 

i 

i 

*r 

r 

p 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 
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i-/VeV 

7C/0 f 

y 

y/VoV 

i-/V0V 

j s 

f 

0 

*U 

V [w] 

(F) 

v h 

W 

W 

V 

V 
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(a) iraditional Latin orthography. (b) In Greek, *s > h except when followed by a stop or word-end. (c) PIE *s becomes 

a retroflex sibilant [§] after r, «, k , ovi, This is the famous RUKI nile, which operated in Proto-Indo-Iranian. The Iranian 

outcome of RUKI-ed *s is s [Jj. A similar, though independent, process operated in Baltic and Slavic. (d) s [/] is the resuit 

0 RUKI, which in Baltic is consistent only after r and k and erratic after i and u. (e) x and s are the resuit of RUKI, which in 

Slavic occurs consistently after r, u, k , and i, but only when a vowel follows the sibilant. If the following vowel is back then the 

OCS outcome is If the following vowel is ffont then the OCS outcome is s. (f) Inter vocalicaliy *i > 0. Initially *i sometimes 

becomes h, sometimes zd <z>. The cases where initial *i becomes h probably continue Thus the root *hjeh r Throw > (Lat. 

wcio, iecz, etc.) made a reduplicated present 'hji-hjeh^ which gave Attic ir\ -gt, and *h^u^ih y is (a compound with *h 2 oiu 

hfe m reduced form as the first element) > Oyufc ‘health/. See Peters 1976 and Weiss 1994. The cases where *i becomes dz are 

probably just V. (g) IPA [)]. (h) At least in some ancient dialects, the bilabial [w] had become a labiodental approximant 

[uj. SeeAllen 1953:57. ' 


II. The Proto-Indo-European Fricative 7 to Proto-Latin 

A. *s > s except intervocalically. 


1 For the history of the continuants compare Lindsay 1894:262-78,302-8, Kieckers 1930:87-97,114-6, Meitlet and Vendryes 
1979:75-9, Sommer and Pfister 1977:123-33,145-7, Sihler 1995:168-89, and Meiser 1998:90-6. 

2 Excluding laryngeals. 
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1. *s- 

*$eh 7 g-ielo- ‘followa track’ > sagio* Hitt. sakiya- reveal’ Goth. sdkjan 'to seek’ OE secan, 
PDE seek. 4 

* S al- ‘salt’ > sal> salis , Umb. salu acc. sg. (Ha 18), 5 Gk. ciAc;, masc. salt 5 , fem. 'sea> OCS solu 
Cf. PGmc. * salta- > Goth. salt , OE sealt> PDE salu and perhaps Ved. salilam if sea". 


2 . *-$ > -s 


Nom. sg. non-neuter *-s > -s in rex ‘king’ miles 'soldier < *milet-Sy lupus ‘wolf »finis ‘encT, 
senatus ‘senate’ etc, Cf. Gk. -c;, Ved. -h, 6 Hitt. -s /-s/, Goth. -s, Lith. -s7 


3 . *VsV > VOL VzV > GL VrVby Rhotacism s 

i 

a-stem (originally pronominal) gen. pl. *-eh 2 -s-oh x om > -asom > *-azdm (cf. Osc. egm- 
azum 'things gen. pl. (Lu 1.24)) > Lat. -aram, Umb. pracat-arum ± ramparts’ gen. pl 
(Via 13, by independent Umbrian rhotacism), Hom. Gk. 0e-dcov goddesses, gen. pl., 
Ved. tasam , ‘these’ fem. gen. pl. 

*h 2 eusd$ 'dawn » *ausds-a > *auzdza > aurora , PGk. *ausds > Lesb. Gk. aticoc;, Att. Gk. 
etoc;, Ved. usdh . 


III. The Sonorant Consonants from Proto-Indo-European to Proto-Latin 9 

The sonorant consonants are very stable and remain mostly unchanged except for intervocalic 
i, which is lost. 

A . *m > m 

*mn-tis ‘thought’ > mens, gen. sg. ment-is ‘mind’ Goth. ga-munds*, OE ge-mynd > ME 
imind > PDE mind. Cf. *mn-ie-tor » Gk. parvopcu T am mad’ Ved. manyate ‘thinks, 
Olr. do moiniur T think’ 

*meg(h 2 )~ ‘big’ > magnus™ Cf. Gk. [ieyac;, Ved. mdhi , Hitt. mekki Goth. mikils> OE micel y 
PDE dial. mickle , muckle. >' ■ 

*uemh r Vomit* > vomo y Ved. vdmiti. Cf. Lith. vemiii T vomit’ Gk. epecn (but surprisingly 
Greek preserves no trace of an initial digamma). 


3 Cic. Div. 1.65: sagire .. .sentire acute est “sagire means ‘to sense acutely’” 

4 Should be PDE seech> which is attested dialectically (Lancashire, etc.) and in the compound be-seech. The non-palatalized k 
has been generalized from the ME 3rd sg. secp, where it was regular.. 

5 i transcribes the sign san <M> which is rarely used on the Iguvine Tables to represent /s/. 

6 In pausa, i.e. at the end of an utterance or before a syntactic brealc, Proto-Indo-European *s developed to /h/. The Sanskrit 
term for the sign for this sound was visarga-, or visarjaniya - ‘relaxed’. The devanagari signs that are traditionally transcribed 
as <hV> probably represent a voiced h, i.e. [Ii]. 

7 But as noted above on p. 60, final -s was frequently omitted in Old Latin inscriptions and ignored in scansion. 

S Intervocalic s was voiced at some time in the prehistory of Latin and also in Sabellic, e.g. Osc. ezum* to be' (Lu 1.10) < *esom. 
However, intervocalic s does not seem to havebeen voiced at the time of certain Latin syncopes, e.g. *magismmos > *magisomos 
> maximus , unless *magizomos ^ *magzomos > mfiksimos. (On the Iength of the a, see p. 175 n. 32.) This suggests that the 
voicing was not ProtoTtalic, butanother instance of an innovation spreading across already distinet languages. According to 
Romero n.d., experimental temporal reduction of s and other alveolar and dental fricatives was enough to induce subjects to 
perceive the segment as a rhotic. Further details of Rhotacism will be handled later in Chapter 15. 

9 The term “Proto-Latin” is to be talcen with a grain of salt. 

10 The a of Latin magnus is not the phonologically regular outcome of an e-grade. It is probably an analogical replacement 
for a zero-grade, although Schrijver 1991:477-85 argues that ma is the regular development of *m before a voiced stop plus 
a consonant. 
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Chapter 10 


B. *n > n 

*nepdts grandson, nephew' > nepos , Ved. napat-, OE nefa> EME neve} 1 OHG nefo , Ogham 
Irish niotta gen. sg., Olr. ni(a)e> gen. sg. niath. 

*ne-i neg. ptc. plus ptc. -i > nei (CIL 1 2 .582.12) > m, a functional equivalent of the prohibitive 
negative ne y Osc. nei (Lu 1.20), Av. nae-cis 'no one' Cf. without -i Ved. na , Goth. m, OE 
ne > EME ne} 2 

*ten- ‘stretch’ > ten-dd , tenuis ‘thin’ i.e. stretched' Cf. Gk. tdvio ‘I stretch, and for the 
adjective PWGmc. *6unw-ija- > OE pynne, PDE thin. 

*leik w - leave > li-n-quo . Cf Gk. XeLTto), Ved. rindkti , Olr. /eicid [l J 'e:g j 3d] < < *U-n- 

k w ~} 3 

*leu(h x )- loosen > luo £ I suffer, pay’, so-lvo ‘loosen < *$e-luo , Gk. Xuux Cf. Ved. lu-na-ti 'cuts* 
Hitt. lu-ri- /loss’ Goth./ra-/zwsarc* ‘lose’ OE lose (only dat. $g. attested) ‘perdition, PDE 
losSy TA luna- Velease*. 

* kalh t - cair > calare . Cf. Umb. karetu 14 sg. fut. ipv. (Ib 33), Gk. raXeu), Hitt. kalleszL 

In Latin, *l developed two allophones: a non-velar (possibly palatal) allophone called exilis be- 
fore i and when geminate, e.g. velim [welim], velle [welle], and a velar allophone called lpinguis 
elsewhere, e.g. vold jwolo], volebam [wolebam]. 15 On the effects of the two allophones of l on 
a preceding vowel, see p. 117. 

i 

D. *r > r (remember few or no initial rs in Proto-Indo-European) 

*hyreg- Tule, extend* > rego , Gk. opeycu. Cf. Ved. rasti ‘rules’ (RV 1.104.4). 

*b h er- carry' >fero> Grk, <p£pa>, Goth. batran , OE beran , PDE bear, Olr. berid , OCS berp. Cf. 
TB param carries /par-/. 

^uehtfos ‘true > verus, OE wcer y OE wcer-loga , PDE war-lock lit. "truth-liar, OHG war , Olr. 
fir . 

E. *u > u <v> 

*ues- wear’ > ves-tis clothing. Cf. Gk. (p)svvupi < *ues-nu-mu Ved. vaste , Hitt. wassezi > 
Goth. wasjan * OE weriarc, PDE wear, TB was-tsi £ to wear’ /was-/. 

*uenos ‘charm’ neut. > Venus (goddess of love) fem., Ved. vanas-. 

*h 2 euh x - ‘help’ > aveo ‘I am e ager' Cf. Ved. dvas- < *h 2 euh x -e/os- y uti- ‘help’ < *h 2 uh-ti-< 

11 PDE nephew is from ME neveu <— ANF neveu, which is itself from Lat. nepotem. The OED stili records the British English 
pronunciation /ncyju:/. The pronunciation /ncfju:/, universal in American English and cormnon in British English, is a 
speliing pronunciation. The spelling with <ph> is probably a bit of erroneous classicizing on the model <Stephen> ~ /ste:van/ 
vel sim. 

12 Cf. Thomas More, Confutacion ofTyndals Answere (1533), part 2, book 4, p. xiiii: The beste worke were noughte worth...ne 
were it for the lyberall goodes ofgod. OE nawiht < *ne d wiht ‘not ever a whit’ > PDE nought, reduced form PDE not. ■ 

13 But not Goth. bi-laibjan* ‘to leave behind* OE Idzfan, PDE leave> since the root-final labial does not reflect *h w . 

14 r spells the Umbrian reflex of Prato-S ab ellic *d between vowels and intervocalic *l before a front vowel. In the Latin 
alphabet this segment is normally spelled <rs>. It was probably some sort of rhotic, but cannot be precis ely defined. 

15 The one slight surprise in this distribution is the fact that l is pinguis even before e, e.g„ Hercules < Hercoles (hercole 
dat. sg., ILLRP 123) < Herceles (hercele(s), CIL I 2 .55I, fourth century bce, Praeneste) < Hercles (hercle(s), ILLRP 1198, 
Praeneste) <r- Etr. Hercle <— Gk/HpaKXf]<; and volebam < *velebam , although this latter could be analogical. From this we may 
infer that the pre-weakening vowel of the suffix -idus was i, not e, since gelidus has not become *golidus as it would have if the 
original vowel of the medial syUable had been e. See Nussbaum 1999. Pliny and others also use the term plenus for the velar I 
that is later called pinguis (e.g. by Consentius). 
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For the loss of u between like vowels and non-initially before a rounded vowel, see p. 154 
E *i 

E *i- > *h <*> 

*hjek w r 16 ‘liver > iecur , Gk. rjitap, Ved. yakrt . 

*iokos speech’ > focas, Umb. iuka ‘words, acc. neut pl. (III 28). 17 ,Cf. OH Gjehan ‘say’ 18 
MW iaith ‘language’ 

2. *ViV > V&V 

*treies ‘three’ > tres, Gk. xpelc;, Ved. trdyah . 

*mon-eie-ti causes to think’ > *monet > monet. Cf. Ved. mdn-dya-ti . 

t 

3. Apparent intervocalic yods that are found in Latin are really geminate and arise from 
assimilatory processes, e.g. peiius Vorse’ < *ped-ios} 9 


IV. Dental plus Dental 

_ \ 

A. T + T > T S T. When as the resuit of the combination of morphemes a dental stop came in 
contact with another dental stop, an epenthetic s was inserted between the two stops in Proto- 
Indo-European. In Hittite this state of affairs is preserved, but elsewhere there were various 
simplifications. 

B. Outcome of *T S T. Hittite preserves the Proto-Indo-European situation, as Proto-Indo-Ira- 
nian probably did. Germanic, Celtic, and Italic all have ss. 


PIE 

HITT. 

VED. 

AV. 

LITH. 

OCS 

GK. GOTH. a OIR. LAT. 


<zz(a)t> 

[tst] 

tt 

st 

• 

st 

st 

crr ss ss ss 


(a) The Germanic, Celtic, and Italic development of *T S T was probably *T S T > > *ss. Cf. pre-Spanish *plakitu> 

*pladzido > OSp. pladzdo <plazdo> > pladzo <plazo> ‘time limit’. 


*h ± ed-te(ni) you pl. eat’ > Hitt. ezzateni /etsteni/. 

*uid-to- seeh or ‘known > *uitsto- > Gk. ctCfOiaxoc; ‘unknowh, Ved. vitta- ‘found', 2 ^ Av. 

vista Serb. CS vestit , 21 Goth. unwiss* uncertairf, Olr .fess. 

*sed - f sif > *sed-tei £ to sit' (lengthening probably by Winter s Law) > Lith. sesti, OCS sesti . 
*sed-to- seated' > Lat. sessus. 


16 The long *e reflected by Greek was originally proper to the nominative-accusative. The short vowel reflected by Latin and 
Vedic was originally limited to the other cases. See p. 257 for an explanation of the distribution of ablaut grades in acrostatic 
nouns. 


17 Latin has a neuter plural ioca (Laev. Poet. 14, etc.) exactly comparable to the Umbrian-form. Cf. locus ‘place’ loca places’. 

18 PDEggfle ‘embarrassment’ Vrenchgine < OF gehine ‘instrument of torture’ OF gehir Cdnfess under torture’ <— Gemi. 
*jehan. Cf. P. G. Wodehouse, The Man Upstairs and Other Stories (1914) p. 257: Tlie advent ofan unbidden guest rarelyfailsto 
produce a certain gene. 

19 The explanation of meto ‘I urinate’ is uncertain. It may be from *h 3 meig k -ie- which developed to *meihiie - > meiie but 
other languages reflect a simple thematic present *h 3 meig h -e- (Ved. mehati ) and it is possible that *h 3 meig h -e- became *meihe- 


> meiie-. 

20 Synchronically the verbal adjective to vid- ‘find’ 

21 With the root vowel of the present vedeti . • 
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V. Notes on Important Developments of the Stops in Some Other Brandies of Indo- 
European 

A. Indo-Iranian (satdm) 

1. In Proto-Indo-Iranian the labiovelars and the velars merged as plain velars, as in ali satam 
languages. For plain velars, see above. 

*k"o-tero- ‘which of two’ > *katara- > Av. katara -, 22 Ved. katara-. Cf. Gk. notepoc;. 

*g w ou- ‘cow’ >*gau- > OP Gau-baruva- (personal narae), Av. gattu-, Ved. gdu-. Cf. Gk. 

|3ouc;. 

*g wh orrnd- ‘hot’ > *gharmd- > OP Garma-pada- (narae of a month) Ut. hot-spot, Av. 
garama- ‘heat’, Ved. gharmd-. Cf. Gk. Beppoq hot. 

2. The palatovelars became palatal fricatives (*c, *j, and */). In Vedic % */, and *f became 
s,and h, in Avestan s, z, z, and in Old Persian 8, d, and dP 

*uih ‘clan’ > *uic - > OP vi8-, Av. vis-, Ved. vis-. Cf. Gk. (jr)okoc; ‘house’. 

*hjag- ‘honor"as sacred’ > *iaj- > OP yad-, Av. yaz-, Ved. yaj-. Cf. Gk. ayio<; ‘sacred’. 

*h ± eg h om ‘I’ > *afam > OP adam, YAv. azam, Ved. aham. 

3. The Proto-Indo-Iranian velars (< the labiovelars and the velars) before a front vowel 
became the palatals % *j, and *fP These are continued in Vedic as c, j, and h and in 
Avestan and Old Persian as c,j, and j. Obviously this happened before the merger of *e 
with *a. 

*-k w e and' > *ke > *ca > OP - ca , Av. -ca, Ved. - ca . Cf. Gk. ts, Lat. -que 

*g w ih 3 uo- alive’ > *gnj.o- > *jiua- > OP jiva-, Av juuua -> Ved. jivd-. Cf. Lat. vivus, Lith. 

gyvas , OCS zivu. 

*g wh en-ti ‘strikes’ > *g l enti > *fant\ > OP jantiy, Ved. hanti. Cf. Hitt. kuenzi, Lat. de-fen- 
dd ‘ward off 7 

4. In Proto-Iranian voiced aspirates merged with voiced stops, e.g. *b h ratar- ‘brothef > Av., 
OP brdtar- vs. Ved. bhrdtar and a voiceless stop before another consonant became a 
voiceless fricative, e.g. *pTU 'before 7 > Av fvu vs. Ved. prd* Cf. Lat. pto, Gk. Ttpo. 

5. Chart of Outcomes for the Proto-Indo-European Velars in Indo-Iranian 


PIE 

*k 

*g 

Y 

*k w 

Y 

*g\vh 

*k 

*§ 

Y 

Ved. 

k/c 

g/j 

gh/h 

k/c 

g/j 

gh/h 

/ 

s 

; 

h 

GAv. 

k!c 

g/j 

g/j 

k/c 

g/j 

g/j 

s 

z 

z 

OP 

k/c 

g/j 

g/j 

k/c 

g/j 

g/j 

e 

d 

d 


22 The d of the second syllable of the Avestan is linguistically real since it is confirmed by MP ktr /kadar/ 'who. The explanation 

is uncertain. . • <- 

23 See Sihler 1997. . 

24 The vaiue of these at the Proto-Indo-Iranian stage and in Indo-Aryan and Proto-Iranian is not certain. Were they palatal 

stops (i.e. 1PA c, j, j h ) or were they affricates of some kind? Modern scholars, both Western and Indian, pronounce Sanskrit 
c, ch (< *sk),j,jh as palato-alveoiar affricates [t/] and [dsf plus or minus aspiration. The descriptions of the ancient Indian 
grammarians speak of palatal ( talavya) stops formed by bringing the middle of the tongue against the palate. See Whitney 
1889:16, and cf. Taittiriya-Prdtisakhya 2.36 tdlau jihvdmadhyena cavarge ‘In the c-series contact is made with the middle of 
the tongue upon the palate’. On the other hand, Greek transcriptions often used o for Sanskrit c y e.g. SctvSpoKorrot; (Strabo 
15.702) = Candragupta T the founder of the Maurya dynasty (reigned ca. 320-ca. 298 bce), and this is more straightforwardly 
interpreted as spelling an affricate. For evidence that c and; were affricates in Vedic times, see Kobayashi 2004:51. 
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6. Schematic Development of the Velars in Indo-Iranian 



e, Pllr. 


f. OAv. 



k 

c 

s 



B. Germanic ( centum ) 

1. Grimms Law is the name given to a series of changes that aftected the Proto-Indo- 
European stop system in Proto-Germanic. It was first clearly stated not by Jakob Grimm 
(1785-1863) but by the Danish scholar Rasmus Rask (1787-1832), 25 and played a crucial 
role in the development of the concept of regular sound change. 26 

25 In his famous 1818 essay Undersogelse om det gamle Nordiske eller Islandske Sprogs Oprindelse “Investigation of the Origin 
of the Old Norse or Icelandk Language” Grlnim did not mention Grimms Law in the first edition of his Deutsche Grammatik 
(1819), but only in the second edition of 1822, where he treated it at much greater length than Rask 

26 The first part of Grimms Law had already occurred by the second century bce. The famous inscribed Helmet B from 
near Zenjak in northeastern Slovenia (at the time of discovery in the district of Negau, present-day Negova), which bears 
the post-Grinims Law forms Harigastiteiva (cf. Goth. harjis ‘amiy’ gasts guesf, and ON Tyr < *teiwaz, a gods name), dates 
probably to the late 2nd/early lst century bce. See Nedoma 1995. Latin loanwords relating to viticulture and probably dating 
to the fixst century bce, on the other hand, do not undergo Grimnis Law, e.g. OHG kellari ‘cellar’ < Lat. cellarium. The name of 
the Cimbri , a Germanic tribe originating in what is now Denmarh, appears first in classical sources in the late second century 
bce, and the northeastern region of Jutland whence the Cimbri came preserves thelr memory in a post-Grimnfs law form; 
Himmerland . However, one may not conclude that Grimms Law had not yet occurred in the second century bce. Cimbri may 
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*p, % *k, *k w > J, *d, *x (h), V* 7 
*b, *d, *g, *g w > *p, % *k, *k w2S 
*b h , *d\ *g h *g wh > *b, *d, *g, *g w29 

In medial position these were realized as the voiced fricatives *($, * d, *y, and *y w in Proto- 
Germanic. Examples (Iabiovelars omitted): 

a. Germanic *f~p elsewhere 


LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

ped- 

tto5- 

pad- 

fotus a 

fot 

foot 

piscis 

— 

— 

fisks* 

fisc b 

fish 

pecu c 

_d 

pdsu 

faihu* 

feoh 

fee 


(a) The Proto-Indo-European root noun *pod - had the acc. *p6d-m. Since *-m became -um, the root noun was re- 
interpreted as a «-stem in Gothic, whence the nom. fotus. Consonant-stem inflection was retained in OE, ON and 
in traces in OHG, where it has mainly been transferred to the t-stems. See Branne and Reiftenstein 2004:215. (b) 

/fiJV. (c) The original meaning was apparently ‘movable wealth 5 , whence the Latin meaning ‘farm animals , . (d) 
Myc. has po-ku-ta /pokuta(s)/, apparently meaning Treeman with cattle' 


b. Germanic *9~t elsewhere 30 


LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

tres 

TpEtc; 

trdyah 

preis* 3 

prie 

three 

tenuis 

tava(p)oc; 

tanii- 

— 

pynne b 

thin 

tu 

^ C 

Tl) 

t(u)vdm 

pii 

pu 

thou d 


(a) The nom. pL preis /Oriis/ is not actually attested in the Gothic corpus, although other parts of the paradigm 
that point unambiguously to a form preis are found, e.g. neut. noni. acc. pl. prija. (b) < PWGmc. *punnijaz < 
*punwijaz. Cf. OHG dunni. (c) Dorie, e.g. Pind. 01. 1.85. Attic-Ionie and Lesbian ctu is due to the analogy of the 
acc. < *tue. (d) The Modern English form thou begins with /d/ and is due to the late Middle English voicing 
of fricatives in unstressed or weakly stressed syllables. Cf. the , they , that , thus all with /3/. 


simply be an approximation to a Germanic /ximbr-/. See Schrodt 1976:59-72 for a discussion of the evidence for the dating 
of Grimms Law. 

27 Except when preceded by an obstruent, e.g. *spek- Took 3 > PGmc. speh- in OHG spehon To spy. (PDE (e)spy is from OFr. 
espier , which in turn is borrowed from Frankish.) *nok w t- ‘night’ > PGmc. *naxt- > OE neahto r nieht (with analogical i-unilaut 
spread from the dative and genitive) > PDE night. 

28 In most modern Germanic ianguages, including English, the “voiceless” stops in initiai position are in fact realized as 
voiceless aspirates and the “voiced” stops are realized as voiceless stops. It is unclear whether these realizations should be 
projected back to Proto-Germanic or should be explained by areal spread. See Guenter 1999 for discussion. 

29 PGmc. *g w from PIE *g wh normally surfaces as w> e.g. *g wh ormo- ‘warm’ > OE wearm, PDE warm, but there is also some 
evidence for an aberrant dialectal treatmeut as h , e.g. PIE *g wh ed h - ask’ > Goth. bidjan, OE biddan > PDE bid as in “I-bidyou 
welcome.” 

30 Germanicists often use the symbol p, called thorn y to represent the voiceless dental fricative. p was a runic letter borrowed 
into the Old English insular hand and used to spell both the voiced and voiceless dental fricatives. The letter thorn survived 
dowi to the 15th century in a shape nearly identical to Y. William Caxton (ca. 1415/1422-1492), the first English printer, used 
thorn mainly to spell the word the written with a thorn and a superscript e . This spelling is the source of th Gye in faux-antique 
business names like “Ye Olde Waffle Shop” (Chapel Hili, N.C.). 
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c, Germanic *h < *x ~ k elsewhere 31 


LAT. 

GK. 

OIR. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

cord- 

KapS-ia 

cride h 

hairto 

heorte 

heart 

centum 

s-kcttov 

cet c 

hund* 

hund 

hund(red) 

decem 

8&Ka 

deich d 

taihun 

txen e 

ten 


(a) Old Irish is used instead of Vedic because secondary developments in Indo-Iranian obscure the reflexes of 
velar and palatal stops. (b) /kfrHiVe/. The initia! unpalatalized cr of Middle Irish croide /kriSje/ is analogical to cru 
‘blood’ See Thurneysen 1946:102. (c) /ide:d/. (d) /d j exV. (e) < *tiehyni- < *tiuhuni- < *tihun-i The ordinals 

‘five’ to nineteen’ in non-attributive use were made into Lstems in Proto-Germanic. See Ross and Berns apud 


Gvozdanovid 1992:592. 



Germanic *p 

~ b elsewhere 



LITH. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

dubiis 

ditips * 

deop 

deep 

trobiP 

paurp* h 

porp c 

thorp 


(a) ‘House’ (b) ‘Field’ (c) ‘Farm’. 

e. Germanic *t ~ d elsewhere 


LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

ed-6 

e8-[i£vat a 

dd-mi h 

itan c 

etan d 

eat 

decem 

5sKa 

dasa 

taihun 

tien 

.ten 

vtdf 

(f)o!8a 

ved-a 

wait 

wdt 

wot { 

(a) Hom. Aeol. inf. (b) lst sg. pres. (c) Inf. (d) Inf. (e) vidi T saw’, from video, 
morpliological ternis to the perf. *uoid-h 2 e ‘I know’ continued by the other forms. 

is not directly comparable 
(f) Archaic. 

Germanic 5 

* 

*k (often spelled <c>) ~ g elsewhere 



LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

ager 

crypoc; 

djra- 

akrs 

cecer 

acre 

genus a 

yevoc; 

jdnas- 

— 

cynn 

kin 

gel-idus 

— 

— 

kalds* 

cald h 

cold 


(a) The Latin, Greek, and Vedic (a hapax) forms continue a neuter s-stem *§£nh 1 os. The OE form continues a 
PGmc. *kunja- neut. Cf. OHG kunni. (b) Anglian. The Anglian form is the ancestor of PDE cold, West Saxon, 
the dialect base of Standard OE, has ceald. 


31 A possible trace of the velar fricative stage may be seen in the Latin spelling Cherusci, the name of a Germanic tribe, first 
attested in Caesar B. G. 6.10.5. In addition, the Verner’s Law outcome y necessarily implies a voiceless velar fricative as input. 
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Germanic *b 

~ Lat .f-/-b- 

- Gk. <p ~ 

Ved. bh 



LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

fero 

(p£pO) 

bhdrami 

baxran 

beran . 

bear 

frater 

cppdxrjp 

bhrata 

bropar 

brodor 

brother 

neb-ula 

vecpoc; 

nabhas- 

— 

nifoV 1 

— 


(a) ‘Darkness’ Cf. NHG Nebel Tbg’. In medial position the outcomes of the voiced aspirates were the voiced frica¬ 
tives [p], [d], [ 7 ], often written b , d\ and g by Germanic linguists. OE <f> spells [p]. Since the voiced fricatives are 
limite d to medial position in Proto- Germanic and ne ver contrast with the voiced stops, which did not occur in 
medial position, many scholars use the phonemic transcription /b/, /d/, and /g/ for the voiced fricatives. 

h. Germanic *d ~ Lat .f-/-d-/-b- ~ Gk. 0 ~ Ved. dh 


LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

fores 

0 upa 

dvdr- z 

daur 

duru 

door 

medius 

< b 

jieaoc; 

mddhya - 

midjis* 

midd 

mid 

ruber 

spuSpoc; 

rudhird- 

raudai c 

read d 

red 

(a) For expected *dhvar- y apparently under the folk-etymological influence of dvau ‘two’ Lat. fores is predomi- 
nantly a plurale tantum . (b) < PGk. *met h jos. (c) [ro;Ss:] dat. sg. (d) [rasad]. In West Germanic *d , whether 

from medial *d h or by Verner’s Law from *9 < PIE *t, b e came d . 

Germanic *g < 

- Lat. h ~ 

Gk. x ~ Ved, h/gh 



LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

GOTH. 

OE 

PDE 

dns-er a 

> b 

hamsa- 

w 

*gans c 

gos 

goose 

hostis d 

— 

— 

gasts 

giest 

guesf 

veho 

f£X£TO) f 

vahati 

ga-wigan * 8 

wegan h 

weigh 

(a) Either a rustic form for expected *hanser or by contamination with anas ‘duck 5 . (b) < *k h an- < *k h ans -. (c) 

Indirectly reflected by Sp. ganso ‘gander, a Gothic loanword. (d) In OL hostis means ‘stranger’, and in CL ‘en- 


emy. In Germanic the word means guesf. (e) A loanword from ON gestr, (f) Pamphyliam 3rd $g. ipv. (g) 
‘Move’ (h) ‘Carry. 

2. Verner’s Law. 32 When the Proto-Indo-European accent did not immediately precede an 
intervocalic voiceless fricative (either *f *0, *x, *x w by Grimms Law from *p> % *k w , or 
*s), these fricatives were voiced to *[(}], *[d]> *[y]> *[y w ]>*[z]* 

*b h reh 2 ter (Gk. (ppatqp) > Goth. bropar , but *ph 2 ter (Gk. Ttaxrip) > Goth. fadar /fadar/. 33 
*suekuros ‘father-indaw’ > PGmc. *$wexuraz > OHG swehur , but *suekureh 2 > PGmc. 

*$weyuro > OE sweger ; OHG swigar mother-in-law' 

*snusos (Gk. vuoc;, Lat. nurus) ‘daughter-in-law’ »*snuzo > OE snoru . 


32 Verners Law is named after its discoverer, the Danish scholar Karl Verner (1846-96). Verners 1875 publication of his 
discovery was a watershed in the history of lingnistics, since he demonstrated that an apparent irregularity (i.e. exceptional 
outcomes of Grimms Law) was in fact a sub-reguiarity governed by phonetic conditions no longer recoverable from 
Germanic directly, but only by comparison with Sanskrit. Verner 1875 made possible Karl Brugmanns classic statement of the 
exceptionlessness of sound change in 1878 . 

33 Only once in the Gothic corpus at Galatians 4:6. The nomial Gothic word is atta. The -ar of this word, however, probably 
continues the fuLl-grade of the vocative *-er, rather than the lengthened-grade of the nominative. 
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C Celtic {centum) 

1 The voiced aspirates and voiced stops merged as voiced stops. 

2. *p > e.g. * ph 2 ter ‘father > Olr. athair . 

3. The voiceless labiovelar became a velar in Old Irish, but a labial in Welsh and Gaulish. 34 

PIE *k w ri-n(e)-h 2 - > Olr. crenaid ‘buys, MW prynu ‘to buy, Ved. krinati , Gk, 7Tp[aa0cu 
aor. inf. 


4. In Old Irish in intervocalic position, the voiceless stops became voiceless fricatives and 
the voiced stops became voiced fricatives. 

*ph 2 ter > Olr. athair [a6dP\, *pibeti -(V)s ‘drinks > ibid /ij^aSV. 35 

D. Balto-Slavic {satdm) 


1. Winter s Law: A short vowel was lengthened before a voiced stop, but not before a voiced 

aspirate. 36 S.ubsequently, voiced aspirates and voiced stops merged as voiced stops. 

■ 

*b h eg w - ‘flee’ > Lith. begti , OR beci ‘to run* Serbo-Croatian bijeg ‘flighf. 37 

‘eat' > ^ed- > PBS *ed-mi > OLith. emi T eaf, OCS fami ‘I ea t\ jadi ‘food* (but 
probably also a Narten present). 

2. The palatal stops *k, *g, *g h became % *z (< *g 9 *g h ). 3S These are realized as $ and z in 
Lithuanian; but in Slavic (and Latvian) they merge with *s and *z. For *h and *g h see the 
examples *krd- ‘hearf (p. 76) and *g h (e)im- ‘winter (p. 77). For *g cf. *gomb h os ‘peg* > 
Lith. zambas ‘sharp edge’ OCS zgbu ‘tooth* Gk. yopcpoc; ‘bolf. 


3. In Slavic, but not in Baltic, the velars (< labiovelars and velars) are palatalized before front 
vowels and i: *k and *g > *c and *i (OCS cetyre ‘four 1 vs. Lith. keturi ; OCS bogu ‘god’ nom. 
sg. vs. boze voc. sg.). This is the so~called First Palatalization. 


E. Armenian (satdm) 


I. Armenian underwent its own version of Grimirfs Law. The voiceless stops became voiceless 
aspirates. The voiced stops became voiceless, and the voiced aspirates eventually became 
voiced stops in Classical Armenian, but may stili have been voiced aspirates in Proto- 
Armenian. Further developments, especially in medial position, were very complicated. 


34 But the labiovelars were stili distinet from the velars in Ogham Old Irish. k w was written with the sign conventionally 
transcribed with Q and called cert in medieval manuscripts, and^»' with the sign M called getal See McManus 1991:37-8. 

35 Pre-Irish *ibeti> in the first instance suffixed with the so-called “Cowgill particle” (Cowgill 1975:59) as *ibeti-(V)$, became 

The voicing of 0 to d is the resuit of a separate and later change. 

36 Originally proposed in Winter 1976. There are some restrictions on this law. See Shintani 1985 for one formulation. The 
reality of Winter^ Law has often been challenged. See most recently Patri 2005. 

37 The Lithuanian vowel e is the reflex of PBS *e. It is a close long [e:] in Modern Lithuanian. In PS, the reflex of PBS *e was 
probably a low front long vowel [se:]> like the [ae] in Mid-Atlantic American English bad. Slavicists transcribe this sound as 
e and cali it jaf, taking this name from the corresponding letter in the OCS alphabets. In later Slavic the reflexes may be low, 
mid, or high vowels; thus in Serbo-Croatian the reflex of jaf divides the Stokavian dialect area into three sub-dialects: ije 
(Ijekavian, Montenegro, most of Bosnia, and much of Croatia), *i (Ikavian, mainly Dalmatia), or e, (Ekavian, most of Serbia). 
The reflex is long, unless it has become short by one or another of the vowel-shortening processes that acted in old and middle 
Serbo-Croatian. 

3S s and *z were distinet in PBS from both *s/z (< PIE *$ with the allophone [z]) and *s/z> the outcome of *s/z in a RUKI 
environment. 
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F. Anatolian 

1. The voiced aspirates seem to have merged without exception with the voiced stops. A 
voiceless stop after an accented long vowel or diphthong, or between two unaccented 
vowels, was voiced. 39 

a. *T > *D/V_(diphthongs included) 

Vixeiti ‘goes’ (Ved. eti ) > CLuv. iti /Idi/. 

b. *T > *D/V_V 
abl.-inst *-oti > Hitt. - azzi . 

*-dti > -odi > CLuv. -ati /-adi/ and Lyc. -edi (e.g. esbedi ‘horse )• 

2. In Luvian and Lycian the three series of velars are kept distinet, at least for the voiceless 
series. *k >*? which is written with signs transcribed as <z>. In Hittite the velars and 
palatovelars merge. 

*krd- ‘hearf > CLuv. zdrt cf. OCS srudtce. 

o 

*kers- cuf > CLuv. kars cf. Ved. kdrsati plows a furrow’. 

*k w i$ 'who' > CLuv. kui cf. Lat quis. 

3. In Hittite cuneiform the distinction between the voiced and voiceless signs is meaningless, 
and the two graphic series are used interchangeably. However, in medial position 
voiced stops are written single and voiceless stops are written double. This is known as 
SturtevanCs Law . 40 

pedan place < *pedom , cf Gk. niSov vs. katta 'with, cf. Gk. Kctta. 
nepis 'heaveh < *neb h es-> cf Gk. v£<poc; cloud’ vs. teripp- plow 5 < *terep- < *trep-> cf. Gk. 
Tp87tco c turh. 

tekan ‘earth < *d h eg h 6m cf. Gk. xQdiv vs. lukke- ‘kindle < *loukeie cf Lat. lucere shine’ 
Gk. \eukoc; ‘shining’ 

G. Greek 

1. As in all theso-called centum languages, the velars andpalatovelars merged unconditionally 
in favor of the velars. This led to the simplified System: 

*p *t *k *k w 

*b *d *g *g w 

*b h *d h *g h *g wh 

2. The only major change affecting this system in Proto-Greek was the devoicing of the 


39 See Adiego Lajara 2001:18 for a convincing unification of these two lenition rules: “En protoanatolio, una consonante 
oclusiva sorda (y tambien h) se convierte en sonora entre dos moras toda vez que estas moras sean no acentuadas.” Adiego 
compares Jingpho, a Tibeto-Burman language, where a voiceless stop is lenited intervocalically after a vowel bearing a low 
tone but not after a vowel bearing a high tone: ydk ‘difticult’ —» ydggdi ‘it is diflkulf but cdt ‘narrow’ —» cattai ‘it i$ narrow 3 . 
In these cases, as weil as in Verner s Law in Germanic, the piteh contour originally determined by the presence of absence of 
the accent has been reanalyzed as determined by the voicing of the following consonant. Voiceless consonants generally have 
higher piteh than the corresponding voiced consonants. 

40 Named after the twentieth-century American Indo-Europeanist and pioneer of Hittitology, Edgar H. Sturtevant (1875- 
1952). 
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voiced aspirates: *b h , *d k , *g\ *g wh > *p h y *k\ *k wh . 41 This gave the following system 
for Proto-Greek: 

*p; *t *k *k w 

*b l *d *g *g w 

*ph *t h *k h *k wh 

This system of stops is preserved intact in Mycenaean. 42 

3. In the dialects of the Iron Age, the labiovelar series was eliminated. The process of 
eliminating the labiovelar series was fairly complicated. 

a. A labiovelar became a velar when adjacent to u. At least when the u preceded the 
labiovelar this change may have dated to Proto-Indo-European times, but in any event 
it was completed by Mycenaean times» 43 

*g w ou-k w olh 1/2 os ‘cowherd’ > Myc. qo-u-ko-ro /g w oukolos/, powcoAoc;. Cf. MW bugeil 
‘boy < *g w ou-kolh 1/2 -(i)ios vs. */z 2 ekuo-k w olh 1/2 os ‘horseherd’ > irmoTtoXoc; from 
*k w elh 1/2 - ‘busy oneself with, cultivate, take care of’ Gk. TteXopai, Lat. colo , Ved: 
carati . 

*h 2 iu-g w ih 3 -Ss 'having a life which is vita! > vyi r|q. Cf. *(rie)...h 2 oiu ‘not for a lifetime 
» Gk. ou ‘not’, 44 Ved. dyu Tife’ ~ *h 2 iu~ in first member of compound, cf. *gonu 
‘knee > Ved.jann ~ *gnu- > jhu- mjmi-badh- ‘bending the kneesl 
*h 1 lng wh tis quick, small’ > Ep. Gk. iXaybc, small’ vs. ^hjlng^ros > eXc^poc; Tight in 
weighll Cf. Ved. raghu- Tight, quick’. 

*g w on(e)h 2 ‘woman’ > *g w und > yuvrj, but *g w nneh 2 - > Boeot pava. Cf. OCS zena, Olr. 
ben. 45 

b. A labiovelar also seems to have been dissimilated between two back vowels at least in 
Ionie (when the first was accented?), e.g. okcoc; ‘how’ relative < *hJok w os vs. nwq ‘how’ 
interrogative, but mnoTtoXoc; ‘horseherd’ That this development affected only part of 
the Attic-Ionic dialect area suggests that the labiovelars were intact at the time of the 
Ionie colonization of Asia Minor. This is confirmed by the Greek representation of the 
Lydian word qaXmXu- ‘king’ as *k w almu- > TtdXpvc;. 

c. *iCi- > *Ki- 

*h 3 (o)k w -ihj The two eyes’ neut. du. > *okie > 6ooe. Cf. OCS oci. 

Saaopai T see’ < *okiomai ~ fut. 6\|/opai < *ok w somaL 
*g w ieh 3 ~ ‘live’ —> *gib-ud > Ion. Gk. (tuca 

*h]lng wh -ids smaller, less > *elak h -id$ » Att. sAdrtcov, Ion. and Dor. sAdoocov. Cf. 
*p h ulak-id T guard’ > Att. cpuXdtta), Ion. and Dor. cpoAdaao), and *sp h ag-id T 
slaughter’ > aepa^o). 


41 Even this change might be post-Proto-Greek, if one believes that some variely of Ancient Macedonian did not devoice 
the voiced aspirates. 

42 In Linear B the labiovelars are written with the signs transcribed as the q- series, i.e. qo , qe> etc. 

43 See Weiss 1994. 

44 For the semantic development, see Cowgill 1960. 

45 As in banshee woman of the fairy mound’ < Ir. bean sidhe < Olr. ben side. 
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d. Labiovelars before i 

L *k w i > *?i 

Before i the voiceless labiovelar *k w was palatalized in ali first-millennium dialects, 
yielding in the first instance a dental affricate IV/. Xhis is preserved in Mantinean 
Arcadian, where it is written with a special letter H. 46 In Cypriot this affricate was 
eventually simplified to s. Elsewhere the affricate was simplified to t even in the 
Aeolie dialects. 

*k w is who 5 > /fis/ Arc. Mu;, Cypr. si-se /sis/, elsewhere Tiq. Cf. Lat. quis , Hitt. kuil 

ii. *g w i > bi 

The voiced labiovelar *g w seems not to have been affected by palatalization before 
i and came out pandialectically as b . However, if it was preceded by a front vowel 
and followed by i, it sometimes became d . 

*g w ih 3 os c life > > pioc;, but Heracl. £v6e6lcokoto. perf. part. established’ - Att, 
eppsPictfKOTa. Cf. Lat. vivus, OCS iivu alive’ 

iii. *g wh i > *p h i 

*hi6g wh i$ £ snake’ > ocpic; (dialectical distribution uncertain). 

e. Labiovelars before e. Before e, all three labiovelars were palatalized in ali first- 
millennium dialects except the Aeolie dialects and Cypriot. In Arcadian the affricate 
state is stili preserved. Elsewhere among the palatalizing dialects, the labiovelars 
eventually merged with the dentals. In Aeolie and Cypriot the outcome was labial. 

L *k w etures £ four’ > Hom. teaoaps^, Ion. TeaaepEt;, Att. tettapec;. Dor. rtxoptq (< 
*k w et(u)ores ) but Boeot. Tt£TTaps<;, Thess. Ttetpo-, Lesb. neoupec;, Hom. Aeol. 
7Tiaupe<;. Cf. Lat. quattuor, Ved. catvdrah. 

*penk w e ‘five’ > Ttevte vs. Thess. Tteprte, Cyp. pe-pa-me-ro-ne /pemp-ameron/ 
£ period of five days’ Cf. Lat. quinque , Ved. panca. 

ii. *g w elb h - Vomb’ > SsXcpuc;, *sm-g w elb h esos £ co-uterine brother > aSeXcpeoc;, AeX<poi, 

but Boeot. BsX<poi, Thess. (3eX<patoc;. Cf. Ved. sa-garbhya-. 

*ng w en groin > a6f]v Cf. Lat. inguen . 

iii. *g wh ed h - ‘pray’ *g wh ecP l -s- > Beoadpevoc; aor. mid. part. vs. *g wh od h os ‘desire’ > ttoGoq 

but Boeot. ©locpeatoc; (personal name, lit. ‘prayed for from the god’). 47 Cf. Olr. 
guidid ‘prays’ OP jadiyami T ask for’ 

zv. *k w e ‘and’ > Me in Arcadian but elsewhere, even in Aeolie, re. Cf. Lat. -que, Ved. - ca , 
Hitt. ta-kku £ if < *to-k w e. 

f. Elsewhere, i.e. before back vowels and consonants, labiovelars merge with labials in ali 
first-millennium dialects. 


46 On the value and possible origin of this letter, see most recently Duhoux 2006. 

47 See Weiss 1998. 
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i. *k w oineh 2 punishment’ > 7toivr|, Av. kaena y Mod. Pers. kin ‘hate’ OCS cena , Lith. 

kaina price’ 

*k w rih 2 - ‘buy’ > 7Tp[acr0ai, aor. of cbveopai. Cf. Ved. krmdti, Olr. crenaid, MW 
prynu , ORuss. krinuti, 

ii. *g w tn-ie/o- come > (3aivco ) Lat. venio. Cf. Ved. gdcchati < *g w m-ske-ti ~ Gk. 

(3ctcnce. 

*g w ous cow’ > pouc;, Ved. gau-> Lat. bos (borrowed from Sabellicf Olr. bo y OE cu. 
Cf RCS gov-$do. 

iii. *h 2 (e)lg wh - earn > dXcpctvco, Ved. drhati ‘deserves! Cf. Lith. alga price’, Hitt. halku- 

essar ‘harvest, first fruits’ 

iv. *g wh ono$ 'slaughter’ > cpovoc; vs. *g wh 'en-ie/o- slay > Geivco. Cf. Ved. hdn-ti ‘slays, 

3rd pl. ghn-anti y Hitt. kuen-zi ‘strikes, kills’ Olr. gonaid, OCS zenp 'I drive, Lith. 
genu C I drive’ 
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The Syllabic Sonorant Consonants 
and Vowels from PIE to Proto-Latin 



L The Syllabic Sonorant Consonants 1 2 


A. Summary ChartofBasic Developments 


PIE 

LAT. 

SAB. 

GK. 

VED. 

ANAT. 

GERM. 

LITH. 

PS 

OIR. 

o 

em 

am/em 

a 

a 

am 

um 

im 


am h 

*n 

o 

en 

an/en 

a 

a 

an 

un 

in 

? 

an 

r 

o 

or 

or 

ap/pa c 

r 

o 

ar '• 

ur 

ir d 

ir e 

ri 

o 

ol 

ol 

a\/\a 

r/l r 

O o 

al 

ul 

il 

n 

li 


(a) The preconsonantal outcome of Proto-Balto-Slavic *in and *im. (b) The reflexes an and am rarely surface as such in Old 
Irish (mainly before sonorants, e.g. ainb ‘ignorant’ < *n~uid-s). Before an obstruent, word-finaliy, and before another nasal *an 
and *am were fronted to *cen, *cem. These further usually developed to in, im before voiced stops (Olr. imm around’ < *h 2 mbH 
< *h 2 ntb h i) and to i /e:/ before voiceless stops and fricatives (*kcentan > cet [ke:d]). See McCone 1996:70-9. (c) But Aeolie 

and Mycenaean, and to a lesser extent Arcado-Cypriot, normally have or/ro . (d) In some not entirely ciear environments, the 

Proto-Balto-Slavic outcome is not *iR but *uR. (e) The high lax vowels i and u (cf. PDE pii and put) of OCS are traditionally 
transcribed either as i and u or as b and t>. They are referred to as the front and back;ers. The order ir as the outcome of *r is 
retained in Old Russian, but i > u before l: PS *wilku ‘wolf > ORuss. vulku . In Old Church Slavonic sequences of Ci/uRC are 
reduced to something spelted CRiC or CRtiC, e.g. PS *\vtlku > OCS vliku, vluku. There seems to be little historical significance 
to the quality of;>r in these groups, and they do not behave Iike other jers in that they do not make a preceding jer strong and 
cannot themselves be strong. For these reasons it is probable that Old Church Slavonic is spelling a secondary vocalic r and 
perhaps r\ Most South Slavic languages have r or later developments thereof in this enviromne nt. (f) Just like *r and % *r and 
T have merged in Vedic as r ( *mrt6s ‘dea d' > mrtd*ulk w os wolf 1 > vrka-). Vedic has one set of forms with /, klp- 'orderl 3rd 
pl* peri* cdklpuh (AV)> but this root probably results from a reinterpretation of a p~ causative formed to the root kar-lkr- ‘make’ 
in a dialect where *r/*r and *l/*l merged in favor of ///. See Jamison 1983:124. 


B. > em 

o 

*dehn ‘terT > decem , Gk. Sekcx, Ved. ddsa , Goth. taihun 7 2 OE tien, PDE ten, OCS desiti 
*ped-m c foot > acc. sg. > pedem , Gk. TtoS-a, Ved .pad-a(m), PGmc. Jotu(n) > Goth .fotu, 3 OE 
fdt 7 PDE foot. 


1 Compare Lindsay 1894:219-39,278-9, Kieckers 1930:23-8,37-41, Leumann 1977:43-78, Sommer and Pfister 1977:38-71, 
Meillet and Vendryes 1979:108-12, Sihler 1995:35-46, 90-8, and Meiser 1998:55-6, 63-5. 

2 The acute accent over the i and u of ai and au is a modern de vice used to indicated that these speliings represent the reflex of 
pre-Gothic *i and *u before r, h , or iv. ai and au without any accent derive from the Proto-Germanic diphthongs ai and au. In 
both cases, however, the speliings indicate a monophthongal mid-vowel ([e], fo] for ai, and au; [e;], [o:] for ai and au). The use 
of the accent is purely pedagogical and is not found in the authoritative printed edition of the Gothic Bible, Streitberg 2000. 

3 On the «stem in Gothic, recall p. 86 . 
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C. *n > en 

O 

Hntos > tentus, Gk. raxoc,, Ved. tata-, Olr. tef [t j e:d] 4 cord’. 

*tnritts > *mentis > mens, Ved. matz-, Goth. ga-munds* Tnemory’ OE gemynd > ME imind 
> PDE mind, OCS pa-m$ti 5 ‘nxemory, Russ. pd-mjaf. 

*n- neg. pref. > *en- > in-, Gk. a-, Ved. a-, Germanic un-. 

\> Jn Sabellic, *n and *ra, became aN in initial syllables but eN elsewhere: 

*n- neg. pref. > an- in Osc. ancensto ( (Lu 1.22) 1 incensa, not rated* Umb. anhostatu (VIb 
60) ‘ non hastatos, not armed with spears, unarmed’ 

*dektn > Umb. desen-duf (Vllb 2) Twelve’ lit. £ ten-two’ 

D .*r>or 

*mrtis ‘death’ > mors, mortis, YAv. mordti-, OCS su-mruti. 6 Cf. OE niorp 'slaughter 5 , EME 
morth, OHG mord. 

*trg w °- ‘grirri > torvus > Hitt. tarkuwa(nt)-. 

*krd- ‘heart’ > cor, cordis. Cf. also with zero-grade Gk. Kap5-ia, OCS srid-ice, Lith. sirdis, 
Olr. cride, but *lcerd~ in Goth. hairto, OE heorte, PDE heart. 

*wrt-tos ‘turned’ from *uert- Turn' > OL vorsus > CL versus, 7 Umb. trah-aorfi (Vlla 25) 
£ transverse, in crosswise fashiorf, 

1. There are, however, a number of instances where *r > ur, e.g. *krtos £ cuf > curtus 
'shortened', *krsd T run > *kurso > cu?rd. g The conditioning environment is not ciear, 
nor is it ciear whether the development was *r>ur or rather *r > *or > ur. If it was the 
latter, then these examples belong with furnus ~ fornax, which is presumably a dialectal 
treatment. 9 

E. *l>ol 

o 

*tl-nd T lift’ > *tolnd > tollo. Cf. Olr. tlenaid steals’ < *tlinati < *tl-nh 2 - <— *telh 2 - Tift’. 10 
*b h lg- gleani > yolg- > OL fulgo . Cf. Gk. cpXsyo) T burn which shows that the full-grade 
was *b h leg~, 

II. The Short Vowels 

In general, vowels are well preserved in initial syllables in Latin. Overall, Greek is the best pre- 
server of vowel quality in ali syllables. In Vedic *e, *o, and *a > a, interconsonantal laryngeals 
become i, /-diphthongs become e (transcribed e) and u-diphthongs become 6 (transcribed o). 

A. OverView of developments of non-consonantal vowels in initial syllables 

1. %e, *e > *e 
*h 2 e, *a>*a 

*h x o, *h 2 o, *h 3 e, *h 3 o, *o >*o 

4 See n. b to the table on the previous page. 

5 The nasalized vowels of OCS [e] and [6] are transcribed as $ and g respectively. 

6 The Vedic form for ‘death’ is mrtyuh. The form mrtih occurs only in Classical Sanskrit. 

7 By the change of «o- to ue- explained on p. 140. 

8 If curro is not instead from *korsd , i.e. with an inherited o-grade. 

9 See p. 140. 

10 Most examples conventionally cited for the development of *l in Latin are in fact anibiguous. 
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The crucial developments are *h 2 e >*a, *h 3 e > *o, and *h 2 o > o. 

a. *h 2 is said to color *e to *a 

b. *h 3 is said to color *e to *o 

c. *h 2 does not color *o as one might have thought 

2. When between consonants, ali three laryngeals become a in Latin and in the Indo- 
European languages other than Greek and Indo-Iranian and (perhaps) Anatolian: 

Transponat *d h h 1 ktos > factus. 

*ph 2 ter > pater . 

*dh 3 tos > datus. 

B. Summary Chart of Basic Developments 


PIE a 

LAT. 

GK. 

OIR. b 

VED. 

HITT. C 

GER. 

LITH. 

OCS 

*e 

e 

£ 

e 

u 

e/e 

e 

e 

e 


0 

0 

0 

a d 

a/d 

a 

a 

0 

*a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a/a 

a 

a 

0 

*i 

m 

t 

1 

m 

l 

m 

l 

i/i 

* 

i 

« 

i 

w 

l 

*u 

u 

V 

U 

U 

u/u 

u 

u 

V . U 


(a) Post-coloratiori Proto-lndo-European. (b) The pre-OIr. vowels have been disturbed by the operatiori of various umlaut 
rules. (c) Hittite lengthens ali short vowels in accented open syllables. In ciosed syllables only accented short e and o are 
iengthened. See Melchert 1994a:131. (d) However, in an open syllable an *o becomes d, e.g. *h 2 6iii ‘liietime > Ved. ciyiL This 

lengthening rule is calied Brugmanrfs Law. It is similar typologically to the Open Syllable Lengthening rule of Middle English 
and other West Germanic languages, on which see Lahiri and Dresher 1999. 

C. The Reflexes of the Vowels 

1. *(h 1 e,)*e > e 

*h x esti c is > est, Gk. cerri, Goth. ist, Olr. is, OCS jestu. 

*b h eroh 2 T carry’ > fero, Gk. (pepco, Ved. bhard-mi , OCS berg, Goth. baira, OE beoru 
(non-West Saxon). 

2. *h 3 e/o> *h 2 o, *h 2 o, *o > o 

*h^e/ops ‘wealth’ > ops wealth’ Cf. Hitt. happ-inant- wealthy*, Lyc. epirije- sel Y. 

*h 2 ost- ‘bone > os, ossis . Cf. Gk. ooteov, Ved. asthi. For an e-grade, cf. Gk. aaTpayaAoi; 
a vertebra 3 < *h 2 est-. 

* h 2 dkris ‘peak’ > ocris, Gk. OKpic;, Ved. diri-. For an e-grade, cf. Ep. Gk. dKpiaq acc pt. 
‘hilltops. 

*k w od ‘what’ > quod, Osc. pud [pod] (Cm 1 A12 +)> Ved. kdt, OE hwcet, PDE what. 
*potis ‘lord’ > potis ‘able’ Gk. Ttbatc;, Ved. pati-. 

3. *h 2 e, *h 2 between consonants, *a > a 

*h 2 enti ‘in front’ > ante, Gk. <xvtL Cf. Hitt. hant- ‘forehead’ 

*h 2 eg- ‘lead* > agit, Gk. cfyeL, Ved. ajati. 

*ph 2 ter ‘father > pater, Gk. 7tcnT|p> Ved. pita. 
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*mahvs £ thin, long’ > macer, Gk. [ictKpoc;. Cf. Hitt. maklanza . 
Cf. also calare above. 


4. *HU *i > i 

*h \f\m- copy > im-dgd Tikeness’ im-itor l l imitate’ Cf. Hitt. himma- £ (ritual) substitute’ < 

Cf aemulus striving to equal, rival’ < *h 2 eimelo-. 

*k w is £ who’ > quis , Gk. tlc;, Hitt. kuis. 

*uid h (e)ueh 2 ‘widow’ > vidua> Ved. vidhava , Goth. widuwo y Ang. OE wid(u)we> PDE 
widow y OCS vidova. 

*h 2 ouis £ $heep’ > ovi$> Gk. o(p)ic;, Ved. dvi-> CLuv. hdwis , PWGmc. *awwi- > OE eowu> 

PDE ewe > Lith. avis , OCS ovica . 

( . 

5. *Hu, *u > u 


: %us-td- burned’ > ustus vs. uro £ I burn, Gk. suco < 

*hirud h ros Ted’ > ruber y Gk. spu0po<; } Ved. rudh-i-ra- 7 OCS rudru. Cf ^hjroud^os in Lat. 

(< Sab.) rufus , Umb. masc. acc. pl. rofu (Vlla 3), Goth. raups*> OE read, PDE red . 
*iugom yoke > iugum , Gk. fyyov, Ved. yugdm, Hitt. yukan , Goth. juk\ OE geoc, PDE 
yoke. 

*snusos £ daughter-in-Iaw > nurus (n.b. w-stem), 11 Gk. vuoc;, Ved. snusa y OE snoru , OHG 
snur. 


III. The Long Vowels 

Most long vowels of Proto-Italic are the resuit of some short vowel plus a laryngeal. This is 
almost invariably the case with f and u. The other long vowels may sometimes have other 
sources. 

A. Summary Chart of Basic Developments 


PIE 

LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

ANAT. a 

LITH. 

OCS 

OIR. b 

GERM. 

*e 

e 

n 

d 

e/e 

♦ 

e 

V 

e 

X 

l 

e c 

*6 

6 

C 0 

d 

a/a 

uo 

a 

d 

0 

*d 

d 

n d /a 

d 

ahh 

W V 

0 

a 

d 

0 

*i 

i 

L 

i 

u/u 

y 

• 

i 

i 

i 

*u 

u 

U 

u 

i/i 

U 

/ 

u 

u 


(a) In unaccented position, long vowels of non-Iaryngeal origin are shortened in Proto-Anatolian. (b) The long vowels in 
Old Irish are traditionally indicated by acute accents. (c) In Gothic e is preserved. In North and West Germanic e becanie 
a. In Frisian it reverted to e and in Old English to ce, (d) Only in Attic-Ionie. EIsewhere a is retained. (e) Phonetically [i:]. 

B. *eh l7 % *eh 2 > *h 2 e > e 12 

*h 3 reg-s £ king’ > rex, Olr. rU gen. rig, Cf. Ved. raj-an-. 


11 Since in Latin feminine o-stems were a recessive irregularity, except for the nanies of trees, nurus was transferred to the 
instem dass where feminine nouns referring to persons are not unheard of, e.g. anus old womari and socrus Tnother-in-Iaw. 
The latter noun must have been particularly influential. 

12 *eh 3 and *eh 3 should also have given *e , but there are no good examples. 
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This long vowel is due to the Narten system of ablaut, which may have been a feature of certain 
roots in Proto-Indo-European. These roots tend to show an ablaut-grade one notch higher in 
any given category than non-Narten roots. 13 

*ph 2 ter Tather > pater (long vowel shortened in Classical Latin before final ?-)> Gk. Ttati^p, 
Ved. pitd. 

The long vowel in this form is the resuit of the pre-Proto-Indo-European loss of nom. sg. -5 
after a sonorant consonant with compensatory lengthening ( **ph 2 ters ). A similar explanation 
applies to the lengthened-grade found in other athematic nominative singular endings. 

*seh x - cast (of seed)’ > semen ‘seed> Goth. mana-seps , ‘mankind; Iit. ‘man-seed 3 OE sM, 
PDE seed, OHG sat, Olr. st-U OCS semg ‘seed’, sejg T sow; Lith. se-ju T sow 3 
*h 2 eg- > egu originally the Narten imperfect of ago. 14 The non-coloration of a long vowel by 
a preceding or following h 2 is called Eichner^ Law. 15 


C. *oh li *oh 2 >6 

*kreuh 2 -ds (« **kreuh 2 -o$-$) » *kruh 2 -os > eruor , cruoris . 16 Cf. Gk. -co<;, Yed. -ah. 

• *deh 3 -nom ‘gift’ > donum , Ved. danam. Cf. Gk. 8d)pov, OCS. da-ti to give. 

Xst sg. thematic ending *-oh 2 > *-d > Gk. - 10 , OAv. -d, Goth. -a, Lith. -u. 17 Cf. Hitt. lst sg. 
newah-hi make new’ < *-h 2 e-i. 

^bHohx-s > flos ‘flower> from the root *b h lehj- ‘blow’, i.e. 'bloorh. Cf. ^bHehrfi- > PGmc. 
*bledi- > OE blced ‘flower’ 


D. *eh 2> *d > d , 

*b h reh 2 ter 'brother > frdter y Gk. <ppatr|p> Ved. bhr&ta , Goth. bropar , OCS brat(r)u , Olr. 
brdthair . 

*nds- > nasus ‘nose’, naris nose 3 , nares Tiostrils 3 . Cf. Ved. ndsd nom. du. ‘two nostrils, 
nose - nasoh loc. du. where the short a of the oblique forms can be explained most 
straightforwardly as continuing PIE *a of non-laryngeal origin. Russ. nos 'nose' OE nasu 
also reflect *na$-. 18 


E. *ih x , *(t) > i 

*g w ih 3 uos ‘alive’ > vivus , Ved. jivd- y Goth. qius, OE cwicu, PDE quick , 19 OCS zivu, Lith. 
gyvas. 


13 See p. 47. 

14 Assuming this root is correctly reconstructed with an initia! *h 2 . This analysis is a speciiic proposal of Jay Jasanoffs. 

15 First proposed by Heiner Eichner in Eichner 1973. The etymology of Hittite mehur ‘tinie > < *?neh 2 - proposed by Eichner 
in that article is itself dubious, but the phenomenon i$ well established. See Melchert 1994a:68. Vine 2006a:298 cites an 
interesting parallel from Coast Tsimshian where an underlying long i e! is realized as [e??] before a uvular fricati ve with only 
the second half of the vowel colored. 

16 The long d was originally proper to the nominative singular, but it was generalized throughout the paradigm. Subsequent 
to this generalization, the d of the nominative singular was shortened before final r (from earlier s ), which itself was generalized 
from the oblique cases. 

17 The Lithuanian and Germanic forms show that the Proto-Indo-European thematic lst person singular ending goes back to 
an immediate preform *-oh 2 > not *-o-h 2 e. The latter form would have come out as t-d in Gothic and f-uo in Lithuanian. 

18 But see de Vaan 2008:400 for a laryngeal-base reconstruction of this word. 

19 The phonological history of the Germanic forms is complicated. The older meaning of quick is retained in the quick and 
the deady e.g. Edwin Sandys, Sermons (1585) 8 Our evangelicalprophet Esaias hath...rnost lively described and setforth the 
nativity...ofour Saviour Christ tojudge the quick and the dead , and quicksilver. Cf. the Yorkshire dialect form wick from E H. 
Burnetts The Secret Garden. 
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*4hr zero-grade of optative suffix > -z-> in s-t-mus , vel-l-s . 

*uiso$ poison > virus neut, Gk. loc;, Olr.^i'. 20 

E *uh x >u 

*suh 2 i 3 s ‘sow’ > s£s, Gk. uc;, 21 OHG szL Cf. OE sugu, PDE sow . 

*d h uh 2 mos ‘smoke > fumus, Gk. Bupoc; spirit’, Ved. dhuma OCS dymu, Lith. dumai (plurale 
tantum), Hitt. tuhhai- ‘to groan. 

G. Dybos Phenomenon. In 1961 V. A. Dybo drew attention to the fact that the Western In- 
do-European branches Germanic, Celtic, and Italic often have short vowels where the other 
branches have long vowels. 22 Dybo explained the short vowels as the resuit of a Western IE 
pretonic shortening. The Paradebeispiel is the word for ‘man: 

Lat vir , Umb. ueiro (Via 30) coli, pl., Olr. fer , Goth. watr all from *uiros vs. Lith. vyras 
(accent class l), 23 Ved. vira-, TA wir yoang' < *uih x ros. 

Further sifting of the evidence, however, reveals that the phenomenon cannot be as broad as 
Dybo originally imagined. 24 The other good example—aithough in this case the word is absent 
in Latin—is Goth. sunus ‘son’ < * sunus vs. Lith. suniis > Ved. sunu One very narrow formula- 
tion would be that a pretonic long high vowel is shortened before a coronal sonorant. This 
formulation would effectively exclude the two problematic counterexamples to most versions 
of Dybo: Lat. fumus smoke’ < *cP l uh 2 mo$ and vivus alive < *g w ih 3 uos . The drawback to this 
formulation is that such a sound law would be implausibly narrow and typologically unsup- 
ported. A broader formulation would be that a pretonic (high?) vowel is shortened before any 
sonorant consonant. This would account for the fact that *g w ih 3 uos does shorten to *g w iuos 
in Germanic and Celtic to give Goth. qius and Olr. beo, MW byw. One would then have to 
claim that the long vowel of Lat. vivus was reintroduced analogically, perhaps on the basis of 
the ancestor of the verb vivere . Lat. fumus may perhaps reflect *d k uh 2 mos , with a nominalizing 
accent shift. 25 


IV. The “Long” Syllabic Sonorant Consonants 

A. Summary Chart of Developments of “Long” Syllabic Sonorant Consonants. When the syl¬ 
labic nasals and liquids were followed by laryngeal plus consonant, they developed in Italic and 
Celtic to RdC . 


20 Probably a long vowel of non-laryngeal origin. See the discussion on p. 41 n. 48. 

21 Greek also has oijq, cruq is the regular Homerie form and the only form found in Mycenaean in the compound su-qo- 
ta swineherd' iic; is the norm in Pindar» Herodotus, and Attic. Ihe apparent survival of the initial s before a sonorant is 
perhaps due to onomatopoeia. Cf. the PDE hog-call sooie best known from the University of Arkansas Razorbacks’ cheer: 
Woooooooooo, Pig! Sooie! (3x) Razorbacks! Cf. Mahczak 2000. 

22 Dybo 1961. ' 

23 Lith. vfras (accent class 1; see below) has undergone Hirt’s Law which shifted the accent to the left onto a long vowel. 
Certain words that should have undergone Hirts Law appear not to have been affected, e.g. all u-stems like Lith. siinus (accent 
class 3), PS *synu (accent class c, cf. Russ. syn, synovjd ) and Lith. gyvas ‘alive’ (accent class 3). These, however, can be explained 
analogically. Lithuanian accent class 1 has the accent on the initial syllable throughout the paradigm. These generally reflect 
Proto-Indo-European barytone stems. Lithuanian accent class 3 and SI avie accent class c have accentual mobility throughout 
the paradigm and generally are thought to reflect Proto-Indo-European oxytone stems. 

24 See Schrijver 1991:334-57. 

25 See most recently on Dybos Phenomenon Neri 2005 and Zair 2006 (limitation to and *h 3 ). 
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PIE 

LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

OIR. 

GERM. 

LITH. 

*CrhC 

o x 

CrdC 

Cpa/r|/coC 

Ct/urC 

CrdC 

CurC 

CirC 

*Clh x C 

O X. 

CldC 

CXa/q/coC 

Ci/ulC 

CldC 

CulC 

CilC 

*Cmh x C 

O X 

*CmaC 

Cpa/rj/cuC 

CdC 

*CmaC 

CumC 

CimC 

*Cnh C 

O X 

CndC 

Cva/q/cLiC 

CaC 

CndC 

CunC 

CinC 


(a) In Greek the quality of the long vowel is determined by the laryngeal: syllabic sonorant consonant plus */i 2 produces Re\ 
syllabic sonorant consonant plus *h 2 produces Rd; syllabic sonorant consonant plus *h 3 produces Rd . (b) In Vedic ur is the 

outcome when a labial or labiovelar preceded. Otherwise the outcome is tr. (c) The Old Irish outcomes, and the Celtic 
outcomes in general, are identical to those of Latin and Sabellic. (d) In Germanic the outcomes are identical to those of the 
syllabic sonorant consonants not foliowed by a laryngeal. (e) In Lithuanian the reflexes of the syllabic sonorant consonants 
plus laryngeal are characterized by a distinctive intonation traditionally called "acute” Over the vowel i the "acute” accent is 
written with a grave accent mark. The short falling intonation of Serbo-Croatian forms like zrno graih < *grh x -no- (cf. Lith. 
ziniis ‘pea’ Lat. granum grain) and puri ‘fulT < *plh 1 no- (cf. Ved.purna- ‘full’) also continues the same "acute” intonation. 

B. Examples 

*g w rh x to$ > gratus ‘pleasing 5 , Ved. giirta- praised’. Cf. Osc. brateis /brateis/ (Si 3) ‘favor’, gen. 

Sg * 

*$trh$tds > stratus spread’ Gk. (xrparroc;, Ved. stirta-. 

*tlh 2 tos > (t)latus carried’ Attic-Ionic tX^toc;, non-Attic-Ionie tXdnroc;. 

^gnhjos > (g)ndtus son’ Gk. Kaoi-yvr|TO(; ‘brother’ lit. ‘with-borrf, Ved jatd- ‘born’, Goth. 
airpa-kunds* of earthly descent’ 

C. In absolute Anlaut, however, it seems that *RH > Rd at least before an obstruent. 26 
^Ihj^d-tos slack’ > Lat. lassus ‘tiredl Cf. ^lehjd-e- > Goth. letan* ‘let’, OE Icetan , PDE let. 

V. The Diphthongs 

For the most part, the Protodndo-European diphthongs were preserved in initial syllables 
down to the Old Latin period, with the exception of the merger of *eu and *ou as oil In Clas- 
sical Latin these diphthongs, except for ae> au and, in some few cases, oe, underwent monoph- 
thongization even in initial syllables. 

A. Summary Chart for the Development of Diphthongs 


PIE 

OL 

CE 

GK. 

VED. 

HITT. 

GOTH. 

LITH. 

oes 

OIR. 

*ei 

ei 

l 

ei 

e 

e/i c 

i <ei> 

ei/ie d 

■ 

l 

ia* 

*oi 

oi 

u 

OL 

e 

ai 1 /e 

ai 

ai/ie 

V 

e 

oi/oe & 

*ai 

ai 

ae 

ai 

e 

ai/e 

ai 

ai/ie 

V 

e 

di/oe 

*eu 

ou 

u 

eu 

0 

u 

iu 

iau 

ju 

ua h 

*OU 

ou 

u 

ou 

0 

aa/u 

au 

au 

u 

h 

ua 

w 

*au 

au 

au 

au 

0 

au/u 

au 

au 

M 

. ua h 


(a) The monophthongized outcomes of the Proto-Indo-European diphthongs in Vedic are prosodically long. They are tradi- 
tionally transcribed without a long mark because there are no contrasting short mid vowels. The Proto-Indo-Iraoian diph- 


26 See Schrijver 1991:161-72 and Meiser 1998:107. This development is sometimes called “Beekes’ Law” affer R.S.P. Beekes, 
its discoverer. 
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thongs *ai and * au ^ ^asically retained in Avestan (written ae [sometimes oi] 9 ao) and Old Persian. (b) Old English out- 
conies: PIE > PGmc. *t > OE i; PIE *ai, *oi > PGmc. *ai > OE a; PIE *eu > PGmc. *eu > Arch. OE eu > OE eo; PIE *ou, 
*au > PGmc. *au > OE ea [ae:a]. (c) PIE *ei was monophthongized to PAnat. e. It normally merges with e. (d) The ie < 

*e outcome is probably conditioned by the presence of the accent: *sndigas snow' > sniegas. (e) Archaic Olr. e. (f) The 
diphthongs ai and au are only preserved before coronals (conti nuants?). Elsewhere they monophthongize to e and u . (g) In 

Old Insh *oi and *ai merged, but in Brittonic they remained separate: *kaikos ‘blind’ > *ke:g > MW coeg empty’, *oinos ‘one 5 
> MW un [yn]. (h) Archaic Olr. d. 

g. *ei > OL ei > e 27 > CL t 

*deik- ‘point’ > deic-erent (SCdB, 186 bce) > dlc-o say 5 Osc. deikum inf. (Cp 36). Cf. Gk. 
8 siK-v6-pi show’ 28 


1 . But e is retained between l and u in an initial syUable, e.g. 

levis smooth’< *leiuis . Cf. Gk. \£i(p)oc; smootK 
levi < *leiuai perf. of lino £ I daub\ 29 

2. The diphthong *ei became *e on its way to becoming f. 30 If this *e became antevocalic by 

sopnd change it was shortened to e. 

■ 

*deiu6s > deivos (ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) > *deuo$ > *deo$ > deas 
Early Gk. £\cu(f)ov olive oiT (cf Myc. e-ra-wo) —> *elaiuom > *eleiuom > *oleuom > 
oleum. 31 

a. It is ciear that Plautus wrote <ei> for this diphthong, at least in a stressed syllable, on 
the basis of the word-play in the dialogue between Astaphium and Truculentus at 
Truc. 262-4: 

Ast.: comprime sis eiram. Truc.: eam quidem hercle tu y quae solita es } comprime ,, 
impudens , quae per ridiculum rustico suades stuprum . 

Ast.: emam dixi: ut decepisti! dempsisti unam litteram. 

Ast. (soothingly) In a pet, my huffy dear! 

Truc. In and pet your hussy yourself, drat you! YouTe used to it! You bold thing, 
getting fresh with a farmer chap and making vile advances! 

Ast. I said ‘huffyr You artful creature. You changed a letter. 32 


27 e means a high mid vowel, IPA [e:]. 

28 But it is ciear that at least in some Latin dialects monophthongization was somewhat earlier. For example, a Praenestine 
inscription from the late third century bce (CIL 1 2 .560) has cofeci T made' < *kon-fekei < *kon-fekai and CIL 1 2 .385 from 
Alba Fucens and dating to the 3rd/2nd century bce has albsi patre for Albensi patri ‘Father from Alba 5 with both I and E 
spellings for the monophthongization of the dative singular ending *-ei. 

29 Others, e.g. Meiser (1998:86) and LIV 2 277, do not recognize this rule and prefer to derive levi from *leiauai. But levis is 
then ieft without an explanation. It is tempting to rewrite the rule to include r as well as U thereby accounting directly for crevi 
< *kreiuai, the perfect of cerno ‘siit' < *krind. However, counterexamples like rivus ‘strearn < *reiuos make this unlikely. LIV 
takes crevi from *kreuai < *kreh 1 - (LIV 2 366). Seldeslachts (2001:104) prefers to see crevi as analogical to levi . 

30 In the decree of L. Aemilius Paullus from 189 bce (ILLRP 514, Alcald de ios Gazules near Cidiz, Spain).the digraph 

EI spells the etymological diphthong *ei> but is also used for short e (inpeirator). This suggests that the diphthong *ei 
had monophthongized to e by this time. An example of EI for etymological e is found pleib(ei) (ILLRP 449, third century 
bce). ' 

31 This is the Standard view. But Alan Nussbaum has suggested to me that ordering the loss of u followed by a back vowel 
before monophthongization is suspect, since Plautus has no trace of u in the scansion of forms like parum ‘hardly < *paruom 
whereas monophthongization seems to have been an ongoing process in his day. It is conceivable that *deiuos > *deios which 
then became deos by a new round of intervo calic yod loss. Against this chronology, however, is the case of the praenomen 
Gnaiuos (gnaivod, ILLRP 309) which lost u and did not then lose the intervo calic yod. 

32 Translation P. Nixon, Loeb edition. 
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C. *oi > OL oi > oe 33 > CL u 

*(h 1 )oi-no- ‘one 5 > oino(m) (ILLRP 310, third century bce) > unus , Goth. ains, OE an , PDE 
one? 4 Olr. oen- one. Cf. Gk. oivr) ace. 

*moita- change' > muta-re , cf. Sicel [ioltoc; ‘thanks,’ 35 Goth. ga-mai-ns ‘commori 
loidos (ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi, etc.) game’ > ludus. 

1 . The monophthongization of oe was finished by the second half of the second century 
bce when we begin to find spellings like vtier £ to use’ (ILLRP 311) < *oitier and vsvra 
‘use’ < *ois$ura (ILLRP 149,146 bce). The archaizing spelling <oe> in words other than 
those discussed in 2 below is found in inscriptions down to the middle of the first century 

BCE. 36 

2 . But *oi > oe in a number of words. 

poena ‘punishmenf vs. punire ‘to punisri. 

Poenus ‘Carthaginiari vs. Punicus ‘Punici 
moenia ‘defensive walls of a towri vs. munire £ to fortifyl 
foedus > -a, -um uglyl 
foedus , -eris ‘treatyl 

In ali these cases the oe is preceded by a labial and followed by a coronal, but this cannot 
be the whole story since evidently oe did monophthongize in this environment in some 
words. 

a. proelium ‘battle’ is probably a diphthong of secondary origin. The most plausible 
etymology derives proelium from *pro-ueliiom < *pro-g w el(hJiiom striking forth’ 
from the root *g w elh x - ‘strike (OE cwellan ‘kilL, MW vel ‘strikes). Cf. MW rhyfel war < 
*pro-g w el The same development is seen in the gentilic name Cloelius (AE 1900:138, 
Salonae, present-day Solin, Croatia, etc.) < *klouiliios? 7 

3. When oe is the resuit of a combination of a morpheme-final o and a morpheme-initial 
front vowel, it is retained, e.g. *kor(e)itu$ coming togetheri > coetus ‘meetingl co-epi 
(trisyllabic at Plaut. Cist 687, etc.) > coepi . 

4. *oi > eill _ P 38 

*ldoiuo- ‘a slope’ > *kleiuo- > clivus . Cf. Goth. hlaiw (acc. sg. neut.). 

*loimo~ ‘muri > *leimo- > limus? 9 Cf PGmc. *laima- > OHG leim, OE lam , PDE loam. 
^hjeud^ro- £ free > *loufero- > *loifero- 40 (OL loebertatem Paul. Fest. p. 108 L; Fal. 


33 E.g. coeravervnt (ILLRP 705, Capua). A mid-stage o between oe and u may be reflectedby spellings like corave[rv]nt 
* curaverunt ’ (ILLRP 695, 171 bce). 

34 The initial w- in the pronunciation of one is secondary; cf. the earlier tv-less pronunciation stili preserved in the compounds 
al-one , at-onement 

35 Borrawed into the Greek of Sicily and preserved for us by the author Sophron (168) porrov avx\ poitoo ‘like for like' 

36 Cicero used the archaizing spelling oe in the text of his Iawsr ploeres (Leg . 3.3.6) - plures , oenus ( Leg . 3.3.9) = unus , coerari 
(Leg. 3.4.10) = curari. 

37 See Klingenschmitt 1980. For oboedio ‘obey’ and amoenus ‘lovely’ see p. 120 n. 14. 

38 P stands for any labial consonant. 

39 Not to be confused with limus, -a, -um ‘transverse, oblique’, or limus , -i, the name of a special garment wom by certain 
attendants of the magistrates, or limus, - i Turrow’ 

40 For the unrounding of u } whether in the syllabic nucleus or in the coda, between l and a labial, see p. 141. 
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loifirtato GG 25) > leiber (attested as divine name, Liber) > Uber . Cf. Ven. louderobos 
€ libens \ 

p > OL ai > CL ae 

*kaikos ‘blind’ > caecus ,Olr. caec/i, coech 41 £ blind in one eye» Goth. haihs* one-eyedl 

*laiuos Teft’ > laevus , Gk. Xai(p)6<;. 

‘burri > aid-e(m) ‘temple’ i.e. Tiearttf (ILLRP 310, third century bce) > aedes pl. 
‘housel Gk. a\'0o), Ved. edhate gleamsl Cf. PGmc. *aistaz > OE dst £ kilh, PDE oast £ kiln for 
drying hops’ and Olr. aed Tire’. 

1 . The spelling <ae> probably indicates that the second half of the diphthong was lowered 
to e . The pronunciation then would have been similar to that typically given to the PDE 
diphthong ai in Southern American English. The first evidence for this change is found 
in the SCdB (186 bce): aedem Temple’ beside aiqvom £ justl The old spelling AI hangs on 
as a sporadic variant until around 120 bce. 

r 

E. *eu >"OL ou ■;?> o 42 > CL u 

\ __ 

*deuk- lead’ > ab-dovc-it (ILLRP 309, third century bce) 43 > duc-o , Goth. tiuhan, OE 
teon, ME tee £ draw, pulli 44 

*h x eus- £ burn > uro> Gk. euco, Ved. osati, 

1 . This sound change also happened in Celtic, e.g. *teuta ‘people’ > *touta ([marti] tovtati 
CIL 7.84, Barkway Parish, Hertfordshire) 45 > *to6 (Archaic Olr. personal name Tothal ) 
> Olr. tuath, MW tud , but it is unlikely that this was a change of Proto-Italo-Celtic date. 
Gaulish also preserves eu in Teutates (a god), and there are some traces of eu in early 
Latin, like Leucesie (codd. Leucesiae y corr. Bergk) of the Carmen Saliare , and nevna 
(ILLRP 11, 12, Tor Tignosa) = Nona (name of one of the Parcae). It should be noted, 
however, that ali the forms that appear to have eu follow a corona! It cannot be ruled out 
that these forms are the resuit of a later (dialectal) change from *ou to *eu after a corona! 
or that *eu was preserved in some dialects after a corona! 46 

2 . A new diphthong eu was created in Latin in the forms seu either < *sei-ue> neu \leither 
*nei-ue and ceu Tike < *ke-iue. In these forms the final -e was apocopated and the 
diphthong ei monophthongized only to e. , 

F. *ou > OL ou > CL u 

*klounis ‘buttock’ > clunis , Ved. sroni Lith. slaunts ‘thighl 

*loukos grove' > lovc-om (ILLRP 505, S. Quirico, near Spoleto) > luc-us , Umb. vuke loc. sg. 


41 The *oi and *ai diphthongs merged in Old Irish. There is reduced etymologica! significance to the spelling with a or o. 

42 This mid-stage, parallel to the development of ei to e to is reflected in the dialectal form locina (ILLRP 162, Norba) i.e. 
lucinae „ dat. sg. of an epithet of Juno, from earlier lovcinai (ILLRP 161, Norba). The same mid-stage o is to be assumed for 
the development of oi to u. See n. 33 above. 

43 But the same inscription has the already monophthongized lvcivs. 

44 Cf. John Lydgate, A Sayenge ofthe Nyghtyngale (1446) ii. 166: The Iewes myflessh asonder dide tee . Also perhaps belonging 
here is the Hesychian gloss 6ei)K£i* (ppovtLtec 

45 A Celtic divine name in a Latin inscription. 

46 Fronting after coronals is common. See Plemming 2003. 
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(III 3), Lith. laukas ‘field’ OHG loh , OE leah open ground’ PDE lea, 47 Flemish toponyro 
Water-loo . 

G. *au > au 

*tauros ‘buir > taurus , Gk. taupoc;, OCS turu. 

*h>eug- ‘increase > augeo . Cf. Gk. auf;to, Goth. aukan*, OE lecan (< *aukjan), PDE eke . 
*h 2 eus-ds clawrf » aurora . Cf. PGk. *awsos > *haiios > Att. Stoc;, Lith. awsra. 

H. On the non-urban Latin monophthongizations of *ou and au to 6 and *ai to e y see pp. 
473-4. 


VI. The Long Diphthongs 

A sequence VH(V)I or V#VT 48 became a long diphthong sometime on the way from Proto~Indo- 
European to Proto-Italic. There were also some sequences of the type VI of non-laryngeal 
origin. In preconsonantal position these long diphthongs were shortened by what is known as 
Osthoff’s Law, e.g. *deiks- 'pointed 5 > *deiks~ > dxx-l C I said 5 . Cf. Gk. eSed;-a T showed’ with an 
independent Osthoff^ Law, but OAv. ddis. The oniy place these long diphthongs survived to 
give different reflexes in Latin is in absolute final position. 

A. *~o~ei, the dative singular of the thematic declension, is made up of the theme vowel Po¬ 
plus the regular athematic dative ending -ei. This contracted to *~d/ > -d. Cf. Gk. thematic dat 
sg. -cp/-cp. 

*seruo-ei> *serudi > servo ‘slave\ 

r> 

-di is preserved in dvenoi ‘bono of the Duenos inscription and perhaps in the grammarians 
quotation of pilumnoe poploe To/for the army armed with javelins (pilum)’ (Fest. p. 224 L) 
from the very archaic Carmen Saliare. 

B. *-eh 2 -ei y the dative singular of the first declension > *-ah 2 -ai > *-aai > -di > -ae. 49 

C. The lengthened-grade nominative singular of certain z-stems ended in *-ei. This may have 
given *-e> to which a new nominative ending -s was added. 

*b h icP l ei > *fide »fide+s Trustworthiness*. 

VII. Syllabic Sonorant Consonants Before a Vowel 

A. Previously we saw that *(C)RHC became ('CjPdC in Latin. But the outcome was different 
when the laryngeal was followed by a vowel. In these cases the laryngeal dropped and the syl¬ 
labic consonant was “stranded” before a vowel. The development in Italic was * RHV > *RRV 
> aRV. 50 Prevocalic syllabic sonorant consonants could also develop by Lindemarfs Law (ex- 
plained below in B). 


47 Cf. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, In Memoriam A.H.H. (1850) cxv, Now dance the lights on lawn and lea . 

48 I stands for the glides i and u . The pound sign (#) indicates a morpheme boundary. 

49 For laryngeal coloration and loss, see p. 49. 

50 The Standard notation for a prevocalic syllabic sonorant consonant is *RRV, but this is somewhat misleading in that the 
outcome of such a sequence is never equivalent to the outcome of + R. 
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*g h rh x u- ‘gut’ > harn-spex ‘diviner 5 , lit. gut-inspector. Cf. Ved. hira veiri 
*urh os ‘stye 5 > varus, Lith. vir as pustule 5 . 

i* O X 

j There is, however, reason to believe that the outcome of *mm V was om. The best example 
of this treatment is homo person, man < *g h mmd (cf. Goth. guma man 5 ), a Lindeman 
variant (see below) of *g h md (OLith. zmud man). * 

B These sequences of syllabic sonorant consonant plus vowel could also arise in a different 
way. If a form began with a consonant followed by a sonorant consonant, this sonorant could 
be optionally made syllabic if the word would otherwise have been a monosyllable, e.g. 

*dieus ~ *diieus sky(god) 5 . ' 

*kud ~ *kuud 'dog (Ved. sva ~ suvd ). 

** .. i 

This phenomenon is known as Lindemarfs Law . 51 The longer forms are known as Lindeman 
variants. Latin examples: 

*mreis ~ *mrreis sea gen. sg. » maris. 

*krd ~*krrd portion > caro meat 5 
*mnehrt ~ ^mnneh^t ‘waited 552 > manet 


51 Cf. p. 40. 

52 A theoretical injunctive or imperfect form. 
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I. The Proto-Indo-European and Greek Prosodic Systems 

A. Recent work in the study of prosody 1 has led to a radical restructuring of our understanding 
of the traditional terms stress, pitch’, ‘tone’ and ‘intonationl These terms are used in works of 
general linguistics in rather different senses from those traditionally familiar to Classicists. 2 

1. Stress is defined as a property of relative prominence assigned to the rightmost or leftmost 
syllable of a prosodic constituent, the foot. A prototypical binary left-headed foot, Strong- 
Weak, is called a trochee. A right-headed foot, Weak-Strong, is called an iamb. Feet are 
then organized into larger constituents known as prosodic words which may be either 
left- or right-dominant. The strong syllable of the strong branch of the prosodic word 
receives the primary stress and the strong syllables of weak branches receive secondary 
stress. For example, the word manner constitutes a trochaic foot that is coextensive with 
the prosodic word. But the word alligator is a left-dominant prosodic word composed of 
two trochees: 

S W 

A A 

S W sw s w 

II Illi 

(manner) (alli)(gator) 

On the other hand in Mapudungun (Chile) main stress is on the second syllable and 
secondary stress is on the following even-numbered syllables. These syllables are 
organized into iambs which form part of left-dominant prosodic words. 

(e,lu).(a.e.)new ‘he will give me’ 

(ki.mu).(fa.lii).(wu.ay) c he pretended not to know’ 3 

a. The phonetic correlates of stress may include greater duration of the vowel of the 
stressed syllable, greater intensity in the higher frequencies, and a greater range of 


1 Prosody is used here in the sense of the study of stress, pitch, and intonation, not in the Classicist sense of the principies 
of versification. 

2 For what follows, see Gussenhoven 2004. 

3 For more see Kager 1995:367-402, from which the Mapudungun examples are taken. 
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vowel contrast as compared with unstressed syllables. 4 But even in the absence of these 
phonetic correlates, it is probable that foot structure must be assumed. 

2 . Tone. Many languages make use of pitch variation as a lexically contrastive feature. 
Xhese languages are called £ tone languages’ Theoretically, a tone language may mark 
every syllable with an independent lexically determined tone. Such languages are in fact 
relatively rare. In many languages» a particular syllable is marked as the landing site for a 
tone. That syllable is said to bear the accent. 

3. Intonation is the use of non-lexical pitch variation for phrasal and discourse purposes. 

B. The characteristics of the Proto-Indo-European prosodic System are largely inferred from 
the agreements of Greek and Vedic Sanskrit. 5 However, these two languages provide informa- 
tion most straightforwardly about tone and accent. They do not give much evidence about 
either foot structure or intonation, though inferences may be drawn about the former. 6 On the 

basis of these agreements, we can draw the following picture. 

• * 

• i* 

1 . InJToto-Indo-European accent was contrastive. This means that two identical sequences 
of segments could be different words simply by virtue of the position of the accent. 

Gk. \i0o(3o\o<; ‘throwing stones’ (Th.) vs. \i96poXoc; ‘struck with stones’ (Eu.). 

Ved. rajapiitra- ‘having kings as sons’ vs. rajaputra- son of a king’ 

Ved. ydsas- 'fame vs. yasds- ‘famous’. 7 

i 

2. In Proto-Indo-European accent was morphologically determined. This means that it 
could occur on any syllable of a given word, without regard to any phonological factors 
such as syllable structure or number of syllables. Some Vedic examples illustrate this 
freedom: 

lst syllable accented dpaciti- retribution 
2 nd syllable accented dharayati £ holds’ 

3rd syllable accented namasyati respects’ 

4th syllable accented aparahna- afiernoon 

a. For any given word or form of a paradigm, accent was assigned and fixed by fairly 
complicated morphological rules. If we examine the paradigm of the word for Tather 
in Greek, Vedic, and Proto-Indo-European, we note that the accent migrates from 
the suffix in the nominative and accusative singular to the ending in the dative and 
genitive singular. 


4 The variety of the Austronesian language Chamorro spoken on the Northern Mariana Islands is reported to implement 
stress as low pitch. See Chung 1983:38. 

5 In addition to the structural facts laid oiit above, there are many agreements between Greek and Vedic in the accent of 

individual words: - manas- Tnind, spirit’, (uyov = yugam ‘yoke’ f|«5uc; - svadu- sweet, etc. 

6 See Devine and Stephens 1994:85-156. An intonational feature that may be reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European is the 
lengthening of a final vowel in deliberative questions to three morae. This feature is tound in the so-called Vedic pluti and 
may be matched by some evidence in Hittite. See Melchert 1994a:107. A passage of Quintilian (Inst 11.3.176} confirms what 
one would naturally expect, i.e. that intonation played a significant role in the semantic interpretation of an utterance: Quid 
quod eadem verba mutata pronuntiatione indicant, adfirmant, exprobant, negant, mirantur, indignantur, interrogant, inrident, 
elevant? c< Again, what of the fact that a change of delivery may make preciseiy the same words either demonstrate or affirm, 
express reproach, denial, wonder or indignation, interrogation, mockery or depreciation?” [Translation H. E. Butler, Loeb 
edition.] 

7 Compare, at least typologically, Russ. zdmok castle > vs. zamok Tock! 
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GK. 

VED. 

PIE 

Nom. sg. 

Ttatrjp 

pitd 

**ph 2 -ter-s 

Voc. sg. 

Ttarep 

pitar , pitar 

*ph 2 -ter i 

Acc. sg. 

Ttatspa 

pitdram 

*ph 2 -ter-m 

Loc. sg. 

TTCtTpL 

pitri 

*ph 2 -tr-i 

Gen. sg. 

Ttatpoc; 

pituh 

*ph 2 -tr-os 


(a) Probably with accent on the initial syllable under certain circumstances. 


The vocative was originally unaccented. 8 We may describe this situation synchronically 
by saying that the root of this word is underlyingly unaccented, and that the suffix is 
underlyingly accented. Accent will surface on the suffix unless it is followed by an 
accented ending, in which case the accent surfaces on the ending. 

3. In general, there was only one accented syllable per word. 9 

4. Some words did nothave their own accent. These clitic forms generally attached themselves 
to a preceding or following word. Words of this type included many pronominal forms, 
the vocative, and particles. 

a. In Vedic, the finite verb is not accented, except when sentence- or verse-initial, when 
followed by a particle id y in certain parallel constructions and, most importantly, 
when in a sub ordinate clause. The non-accentuation of the verb in the main clause 
results from a sentence-final falling intonation which became attached to the typically 
sentence-final verb. The accentuation of verbs in subordinate clauses, on the other 
hand, reflects the original situation which has been preserved due to the fact that 
subordinate clauses were typically preposed and therefore had a non-final intonational 
contour. The non-accentuation of verbs in main clauses in Vedic has nothing to do 
with enclisis of the more general sort. 10 

C. The distinguishing feature of the accented syllable seems to have been a higher pitch, to 
judge from the agreement of the ancient descriptions of the Ancient Greek and Sanskrit Sys¬ 
tems. 

D. Additional evidence is also provided by Balto-Slavic, Hittite (plene spelling), Germanic 
(Verner’s Law), and probably the East Iranian language Pashto. 11 Celtic, Armenian, and Alba- 
nian do not seem to preserve any evidence. Italic and Tocharian may. 

E. The Greek accent (TtpoacpSia = Lat. accentus ) has three graphic manifestations, the inven- 
tion of which is attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (ca. 200 bce). 12 

8 In Vedic, the unaccented vocative is retained except in clause- or verse-initial position where a recessive accent is assigned 
as a default option. The same default practice explains the recessive accent of the Greek vocative. 

9 There are some exceptions to this rule. In Vedic, infinitives in -tavai receive an accent on both the first syllable and the last 

{dpa-bhartavdi To take away) and some compound types also accent both members. See Whitney 1889:33. In Greek, when 
a proparoxytone or properispomenon is followed by an enclitic a second accent surfaces on the ultima: avOpomoc, tu; ‘some 
person’ owoov pe ‘save met. • . 

10 See Klein 1997:272-80. . 

11 On Balto-Slavic accentuation, see Garde 1976 and Illi£-Svityd 1979. On Hittite, see Melchert 1994a:56-7. On Verner^ Law, 
see Schaflner 2001. On Pashto, see Morgenstierne 1983. 

12 For a study of the ancient Greek and Latin grammatical terminology used to describe various aspects of proso dy see Luque 
Moreno 2006. 
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1 qhe acute accent (o^ela TtpoauiSia or Kupioc; tovoc;) marked the syllable pronounced at a 
higher pitch. 

a. The interval of change in pitch from non-high to high is not ciear and no doubt varied 

from speaker to speaker and with other pragmatic factors. 

• • .* 

b. The change was probably gradual (auvexrjO- 

c. It is probable that the high pitch marked by the acute was followed by a fall that 
extended over the following syllable. The High and the Fall together are sometimes 
called the contonation. The Fall is paralleled by the Yedic dependent svarita accent. 

2. The High could occur on either the first or the second mora 13 of a long vowel or diphthong. 
If the High feli on the first of the two morae, then the Fall feli on the second mora. This 
is the circumflex accent (6£;u(3apLc; acute-grave’ TrepiOTtcopevri ‘bent round’, a description 
of the graphic mark, or Sitovck; Two-toned*). For example, in Zevq the High fallS on the 
second mora of the diphthong, but in the vocative ZeO the High hits the first mora and 
th^Fall the second. 

3 . The meaning of the grave accent (papeia TTpoacpSia) is not ciear. Some believe that its 
use is the resuit of a graphic analogy from a limited number of cases where the Fall of 
an acute on the following syllable would have been in conflict with the acute of that 
syllable, e.g. KXtby e^Btcrcoc; most hateful thief 1 —» kXu)\[/ e^B^toc;. Others think that 
in fact a word boundary could not be crossed by a Fall and was perhaps marked by a 
boundary Low tone. They view the grave as a compromise lowered high tone between 
the accentual High and the boundary Low. This seems to be confirmed by the evidence of 
Greek musical texts, where the grave tends to be sung at a higher tone than the preceding 
syllable but not as high as an acute. 14 


II, The Common Italic Stress System 15 

A. At some time in the prehistory of Latin and Sabellic, the Proto-Indo-European accent Sys¬ 
tem was essentially scrapped. With the loss of this system, the outlines of a common Italic 
stress system emerge. 16 This system had the following features: 1) stress was fixed on the initial 
syllable, and 2) stress was phonetically implemented in a way broadly similar to English stress, 
i.e. greater intensity in the higher frequencies, increased duration of the stressed syllable, and 
greater distinctiveness of stressed vowel qualities. 17 

1 . The evidence for the quondam initial stress is primarily the syncope and weakening 

< 

of syllables, other than the initial, that would have been stressed by the Classical Latin 
Penultimate Rule. 18 

13 A mora Is an abstract phonological unit of time. A iight syllable has one mora, a heavy syllable two morae. 

14 See De vine and Stephens 1994:180-3; very interesting, but very difficult. 

15 Compare Lindsay 1894:148-70, Kieckers 1930:19-21, Sommer and Pfister 1977:77-81, and Meiser 1998:53. 

16 It is not certain, however, that the initial-syllable stress system was a development of Proto-Italic, It was also apparently 
character istic of Etruscan, judging from the syncope of non-initial vowels that happened in that language beginning around 
490 bce. Thus one is free to suppose that the innovation arose in one of the languages of the Italic cultural Koine and spread 
across pre-existing linguistic boundaries. A similar diffusion of initial stress among unrelated languages has operated in the 
Baltic region, where Latvian seems to have adopted, perhaps through the intluence of a substratum, the initial syllable stress 
system found in the neighboring but unrelated Balto-Finnic languages. 

17 Serv. (Keil 4.426.16): Accentus in ea syllaba est quae plus sonat “Accent is on that syllable which is louder.” 

18 The idea of prehistoric initial stress originates with Dietrich 1852. 
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*oino(m)dekem eleven > undecim. • 

*refakid ‘I remake > reficio. 

2. There is only one sound change that may require the conditioning factor of the Proto- 
Indo European accent: usually *(C)RHC becomes ( C)RdC> as mentioned before (p. 50), 
but there are a few cases where these sequences seem to come out as CaRaC. It is thought 
by some that this is the treatment when the resonant was accented: 

*plh 2 meh 2 palm > *palama > palma. Cf. Gk. 7ta\apr|. 

This conditioning factor certainly operated in Greek and could well have been true for 
Latin also, although the evidence is difficult to deal with and far from conclusive. 19 

B. Stress systems very frequently lead to weakening or loss of vowels in unstressed syllables. 
Examples of this sort abound in English: Worcester /wusta 1 /, Tagliaferro /tatava*/, etc. In Latin, 
there was a very general development in this direction, and it is for this reason that only initial 
syllables are directly useful for establishing the outcome of short vowels. We will retura to the 
effects of the initial stress later. 20 


C. Classical Latin Stress t 

1. If a word is a monosyllable or disyllable, stress the first syllable. 

2. If a word is trisyllabic or longer, stress the penult if it is heavy. Stress the antepenult if the 
penult is light. 21 

3. An alternative way of describing Latin stress would be to say that a Latin word is parsed 
from right to left into left-headed moraic trochees, the final syllable being extra-metrical. 
The head of the final complete foot receives the main stress. 

4. Exceptions 


a. Words that have lost a syllable by a recent apocope or syncope may be stressed on what 
is now the final syllable: 


educ lead out! 1 < educe , viden 22 ‘do you seeV < vides-ne , nostras our countrymen < 
* nostratis . 


19 See p. 141 for a claim that another sound change (so-called Thurneysen-Havets Law) was conditioned by the position of 

the Proto-Indo-European accent. . 

20 Various Latin grammarians describe the Latin stress system in terms of pitch, e.g. Var. apud Serg. (Keil 4.525) altitudinem 
(emended from ab altitudine) discernit accentus, cum pars verbi aut in grave deprimitur aut sublimatur in acutum . “Accent 
distinguishes height, when a part of a word is either lowered into a grave accent or raised into an acute.” Some even go so far 
as to intro duce a distinction between acute and circumflex intonation on penultimate syllables governed by the quantity of 
the final syllable. Thus accordingto Priscian (Keil 2.7) hdmus ‘hook’ but hdmts Tiooks’ dat. abi. pl. Some scholars have found 
this description credible at least for the Classical period, e.g. Boldrini 1999:3 to cite a recent example. But most regard the 
grammarians 1 statements as a slavish copying of the Greek system. See Allen 1978:84 and further Lepscky 1962. It is possible, 
however, that the grammarians could have been describing something real. In Present-day English, the stressed syllable of 
a word said in isolation is also provided with a tone or tonal contour, and this feature is one of the most robust cues for the 
hearer to locate the stressed syllable. See Gussenhoven 2004:17. 

21 Cicero (Orat. 58) noted the trisyllabic limit on stress: ipsa...natura quasi modularetur hominum orationem , in omni verbo 
posuit acutam vocem , nec una plus nec a postremo syllaba citra tertiam “Nature itself as if to regulate hurnan language has 
placed in every word a stressed syllable—not more than one and no further than the third from the last syllable 

22 Normaliy viden witb Iambic Shortening, but attested with long ultima e.g. at Plaut. Pers. 812; Viden ut tuis dictis pareo ? 
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b. Words that have Iost a syllable by a recent contraction may be stressed on what is now 
the final syUable: 

audit ‘heard’< audivit. 2 * 

c. Clitic elements do not receive their own stress, but forni a prosodic unit with the 
preceding or following tonic word. 

i If the clitic depends upon the following tonic word, it is proditie 

ii. If the clitic depends upon the preceding tonic word, it is enclitic. 

d. The grammarians prescribe that a word followed by an enclitic should be stressed 
on the syllable immediately preceding the enclitic. 24 Thus virum-que, which makes 
sense according to the penultimate rule, but also Musa-que > which does not. 25 This 
may be the resuit of analogy, e.g. bonus-que —> bond-que . In any case, the phenomenon 
appears to be real and has typological parallels. 26 

e. H is often maintained that in Old Latin four-syllable words beginning with three 
light syllables, e.g .facilius (so-called proceleusmatic words), were stressed on the first 
syllable, i.e. facilius. The best evidence for this claim is the syncope observed in cases 
like Plautine balineae 'baths {balineay Plaut. Mos. 756) > CL balneae. By the Classical 
Latin stress rules the i of balineae would have been stressed and therefore not subject 
to syncope. So the stress must have been balineae. Sin ce this is a loanword from Greek 
and since the i of the second syllable was stili preserved in Plautus day, the syncope 
cannot be explained as a resuit of the prehistoric initial-syllable stress. 

It must be admitted that the syncope of balineae is a rather thin reed to hang a 
theory on. In fact, the theory of ante-antepenultimate stress in facilius- type words 
originates with the “ictus and accent” model of Old Latin verse. According to this view, 
the dramatic poets strove to align the stressed syllable of a word with the metrical beat 
(ictus) of a foot, supposedly residing in the longum of an iambic or trochaic foot. In 
Plautus, for example, one finds that proceleusmatics are predominantly set so that the 
first two short syllables constitute the resolved longum of an iambic foot. For example 
Ter. Andr. 133 

adeurrit; mediam mulierem complectitur (ia^) 

ABCddA/bb c D AB c d+ 27 

According to Drexler 1964:6 settings of this sort occur 1352 times in Republican 
dramatic poetry. On the other hand, setting the second two short syllables as the 
resolved longum of an iambic foot is quite rare, e.g. (Ter. Andr . 15) 


23 On the artificial "pseudo-oxytone” prommeiation mentioned by some grammarians for disyllabic prepositions and for the 
purpose of distinguishing segmental homophones like pone ‘put!’ and pone after’, see Mancini 1997. 

24 For example Servius ad Aen. 10.668, 

25 Pompeius (Keil 5.131). - 

26 Modern (Slavic) Macedonian, for example, has antepenultimate stress, but when a monosyllabic enclitic forms a larger 
stress domain with a preceding word, the stress falis on the syllable immediately preceding the enclitic, e.g. okolu rid around 
a hilT. See Kenstowicz 1991 and for a discussion of the evidence of the grammarians, Probert 2002. 

27 See Gratwick 1999:211-2 for the notational conventions. 
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id isti vituperant factum atque in eo disputant 
aaBcddA/BCddABcD 

Drexler counts only 142 cases of this sort, as here mainly before the caesura. Lindsay 
(1892) argued that this pattern of distributiori could be explained by assuming that 
the stress of facilius-type words was on the first syllable and that the poets strove to 
align the word stress with the ictus and avoided placing the first stressed syllable in a 
metrically weak position. However, it is far from ciear that there was a metrical ictus 
that interacted with word stress in this way and there are other possible explanations 
for this pattern. 28 

5. The Prosodic Interpretation of Greek Loanwords. An educated Roman would probably 
reproduce the original position of the accent for a Greek word as stress. The position 
of the Greek accent was also apparently maintained to some extent in popular Latin 
speech. 

a. dfiXiTTTtoc;, the name of a Greek coin, always scans as Philippus with Iambic Shortening, 
which would only be possible if the antepenult was stressed. 29 

b. Tdpavrctacc. Ital Paranto™ 

c. alvam mustard’ —> Lat sinapis > Ital. senape . 31 

d. Occasionally, a long penultimate vowel of a Greek proparoxytone was shortened and 
the Greek position of the accent was retained in Latin as stress: 

ancora anchor’ < Gk. dyKUpa. ; 

butyrum ‘butter 32 < Gk. (3outupov. 

e. However, Greek oxytones were normally treated according to the Latin rules of 
stress. Olympiodorus (in Arist. Meteor . 121) comments that the Romans' inability to 
reproduce the oxytone of the word Ipaucoi was due to their haughtiness. 

6. It is probable that a word of four or more syllables had a secondary stress on the initial 
syllable. 33 This secondary stress may have been responsible for the consonant gemination 
seen in Italian. 

28 See Soubiran 1988:216-20, 314, and Guasteila 1996:90-1 for some possibilities. Garrett apud Parsons 1999:121-2 has 
suggested that the facilius type reflects a left-to-right parsing into left-headed moraic trochees, with the last syllable being 
extrametrical: [facijli<us>. In Classical Latin, on the other hand, the parsing proceeded from right to left, leading to 
fa[dli]<us>. For another account of this phenomenon, see Jacobs 2003. 

29 There are other cases in Old Latin dramatic verse of underlyingly stressed medial syllables that are shortened by Iambic 
Shortening. On these see Fortson 2008:207-16 for discussion. 

30 But the Italian pronunciation Tdranto may be due to the Greek that continued to be spoken there for some time. Contrast 
the Latin form Tarentum with medial weakening. Cf. also the stress of pre-Roman place-names like Pesaro (~ Pisaurum , which 
should have given t Pesoro) and C)tranto (< Otrantum). 

31 But sindpi with the expected Latin paroxytone stress is continued in S. Ital. sinape, senape. See Zamboni 2002:223-5 for 
more examples and discussion. 

32 But Rix (1995d:79) suggests instead that the ancora derives from an Aeolie *ankurra via Etruscan. The quantity of the 
medial y of butyrum ‘butter < Gk. Pouiupov is unknown since the word does not occur in Classical Latin verse, but given the 
Greek etymon, the y should be long and, in fact, it is long in the penultimate syllable of a hendecasyllable by the 5th-century: 
ce author Sidonius (Carm. 12.7). But most Romance reftexes have undergone syncope of the medial syllable (Ital. burro , OFr. 
burre > Fr. beurre)> which points to proto-form *btitVro. Sitilian butirru, on the other hand, is a reflex of *burirum. 

33 This follows from the idea that stress was computed in Latin by parsing a word from right to left into Ieft-headed moraic 
trochees, the rightniost of which was dominant. This would produce [reno] [va]<re>. 
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r&novare £ to renew 5 > It. rinnovare. 
sceleratum 'accursed 5 > It. scellerato. 
tdlerare 'to endure’ > It. tollerdre . 


III. Advanced Laryngeal Tricks 34 

A. de Saussures o-grade Laryngeal Loss Rule 

1 Though there are exceptions (due either to analogy or to further, as yet unclear restrictions 
on the operation of the rule), a laryngeal between a consonant or Anlaut (= absolute 
initial position) and a sonorant consonant has no reflex (whether through actual loss or 
not) when the next syllable is o-grade. In mirror-image fashiohi^a laryngeal foliowed by a 
consonant and preceded by a resonant and 'an o-grade also leaves po trace: 35 

({ # j-HR)o(RHC) > ({ # }R)o(RC) 

2. Examples: 

*h$meig h - > opelx^o 'I piss 5 vs. poixoc; adulterer 5 . 

*terhr > teperpov 'gimlet 5 vs. toppoc; 'mortise 5 . 

3. It is ciear that this rule operated also to some extent in Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, and 
Italic. 

*solhuo- 'whole 5 > *soluo- > Lat. sollus 'whole 5 Ved. sdrva- ‘alT, Att. Gk. o\oc;, Elon. obXoc 
(< *holuo$) vs. *$lh x iio- > Olr. slan 'sound 5 adj. 36 
*h 2 uor$o - rain > Hitt warsa- 'mist 5 . Cf. Gk. d(p)epaa (Hsch.) 'dew 5 . 37 

B. The veoyvoc; Rule. A laryngeal is deleted following a sonorant consonant and preceding a 
vowel in non-initial syllables of “long” words (including compounds and reduplicated forms). 

*genh 1 - £ be born —> * neuo-gnhjds 'new-born > *neuognos > veoyvoc;, Goth. niuklahs with 
dissimilation and suffix *-ko-. Cf. Lat benignus ‘kind 5 lit. 'well-born 5 privignus 'stepsorf 
lit. £ born separately 5 , etc. 

*k w elh lf2 - go round 5 —> *k w ek w lh 1/2 os £ wheel 5 > *k w ek w los > Gk. kukXoc; circle 5 , Ved. cakrdm. 

There may have been a more general rule of laryngeal loss in non-initial syllables of ‘Tong” 
forms, to judge ffom cases like ^kom-cfrhjtu- 'putting together 5 > Consus (Roman god of grain 
storage). 

C. The Weather Rule. 38 A laryngeal following a vowel and before a stop plus liquid, or perhaps 
a voiceless stop plus any sonorant consonant, is deleted. 

*h 2 uehjdhom 'weather 5 > ON vedr y OCS vedro 'ciear weather 5 , Gk. d(p)€Tp 0 V' to Ttveupa 'the 
breath 5 (Hsch.). 


34 For a general survey of laryngeal developments in Latin, which presents somewhat different views, see Schrijver i991. 
Compare also Sihler 1995:111-4,165-8 and Meiser 1998:105-10. 

35 This forniulation, though approaching communis opinio, is problematic. 

36 For Latin, see Nussbauni 1997. A pan-Indo-European dossier of examples has been assembled by Rasmussen (1989:175- 
97). 

37 SeeMelchert 1994a:49-50. 

38 See Peters 1999a:447. 
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^meh^rom > petpov measure. 

*g# l 3 g h i eh 2 s ‘tongue gen. sg. > Ion. yXaaar|c; vs. *gl(e)h 3 g h ih 2 nom. sg. > Att. yXtorca (?). 

D. Laryngeal Metathesis. A sequence of laryngeal plus *i/i or *u/u between consonants me- 
tathesizes: 

*CHIC > *CIHC 

This rule helps us handle the problem of the so-called long-diphthong roots. Long diphthong 
roots are said to be those roots that sometimes appear with long vowels, sometimes with diph- 
thongs, and sometimes with f or w. 

For example, the root meaning ‘drink’ shows up as *pd- < *peh 3 - (Lat. potus klrunk’ Gk. 
7 id)pa ‘drink*, Ved. patram cup’), as *pdi- < *peh 3 i- (Ved. payayati ‘drinks’), but also as *pf- < 
*pih 3 - (Ved. pitd- ‘drunk’ Gk. m0t c drink’ 2nd sg. aor. ipv., but also rarely n&Qi). This and simi- 
lar roots can be explained by supposing that the -i/i- was originally a separate suffix (probably 
a present-stem formant) that has been reanalyzed as part of the root. Thus *peh 3 -i L became 
*peh 3 i-. The z-extended form of the root was capable of forming its own zero-grade, e.g. in the 
perf. pass. part. *ph 3 ito-. This form then underwent laryngeal metathesis to give *pih 3 -to- > 
Ved. pltd- etc. Another famous long-diphthong root is *d h eh r i~ ‘sude’ (Ved. pres. dhayati/ 9 aor. 
ddhat, Lyc. tideimi son, Gk. QfjXuc; ‘female’ Lat femina ‘woma rl, filius "son). 40 

E. JasanofF^ Law (my name for this phenomenon) 41 

1. *-6He#>*-om>*-d# 

That is, a word-final *e is apocopated after an unaccented *oH sequence. 

lst sg. them. ending *ued h o-h 2 e > *ued h d > Lith. vedii T lead’ For the reconstruction of 
*-h 2 e in the lst sg. ending, cf. Hitt. lst sg. -hi conjugation -hi <*h 2 e-i. 

Nom. acc. them. du. *h ± ekuo-h x e > *ekuo > inno). For the reconstruction of the dual ending 
as *-fz 2 e, cf. the athematic dual forms 7toS-e Two feet’ and OLith. zmun-e ‘two meh. 

2. But *-oHe# > *-oHu # > *-du # 

That is, a word-final *e becomes u after an accented *oH sequence, which then develops 
not to long *o, but to the long diphthong *du. 

*duoh 1 e "two’ > Ved. dvdu. 

*d h ed h oh 1 -h 2 e T have put/made’ > Ved. dadhau. Forms like this were perhaps the ultimate 
source of the Latin v-perfects. 42 

F. Stangs Law. In a final syllable, a postvocalic sequence of laryngeal or glide followed by a na- 
sal eliminated the laryngeal or glide with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

**teh 2 m [tah 2 m] 'this’ acc. sg. > *tam (Gk. rqv, Ved. t&m y OCS tg). 


39 Tlie short first vowel may be due to a Pro to-Indo-European dissimilatory loss of the first laryngeal in the lst person 
singular form *d k eh 1 -i-h 2 e. 

40 But the exact interpretation of filius is uncer tain. It is possible that it continues the i-extended zero-grade of the root 

*cP i eh 1 -with laryngeal metathesis, i.e, On the other hand, it may be from *filiio- < *d h eh l -l-iio~ by the rule raisiag 

*e to i before an i of the following syllable. See p. 143. 

41 First in Jasanoff 1988:73. 

42 See pp. 410ff. 
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**dieum ‘skyGgod) 5 acc. sg. > *d(i)iem (Lat diem < *diem ? Gk. Znv-a « *Zhv, Ved. 

a ^ * 

dyam). 

StangVLaw must have operated before the general Proto-Indo-European syllabification rule, 
sin ce**dieum and **teh 2 m did not yield tdieum and t teh 2 m. 43 

G. Voicing by *h 3 

• *pi~phye-ti f drinks’ (a reduplicated thematic present from the root *peh 3 ~ ‘drink') > pibeti > 
Ved. pibatu Olr. ibid. Cf. Sicel 2nd sg. ipv. IIIBE ‘drink!’ 

H. Aspiration of voiceless stops by *h 2 

2nd sg. perf. *~th 2 e > *-t h a y e.g. Ved. vet-tha , Gk. oia-0a you know’ 

\ 

I. In pausa laryngeal loss. A post-vocalic word-final laryngeal was lost after coloring when at 
the end of a prosodic phrase. The best examples of this phenomenon are seen in the develop- 
ment of the vocative singular of *eh 2 - stems. Since the vocative evidently constituted its own 
prosodicunit the development *-eh 2 # > *-dh 2 # > d occurred. 

% ' * *. i ’ 

1. Thus we find vocatives like vupcpa (//. 3,130) to vupcpr] hymph’. In cases like Hom. Gk. 

ve 9 eXrty£p£Ta cloud-gatherer’ this form has become the nominative. Cf. OCS zena 
. Voman’ < *g w eneh 2 nom. $g. vs. zeno < *g w ena. A distinet vocative reflecting *-a is stili 
. preserved in several modern Slavic languages (e.g. Macedonian folk poetry lovano y voc. 
of Iovana) and Umb. nom. sg. muta (Vb 2) or mutu (Vb 6) /mota/ a fine’ < *-a < *-eh 2 
vs. voc. sg. Tursa (the name of a goddess> Vlla 49) < ^-a. 44 



43 Or else *m was less ‘ syllabifiable" than the other sonorant consonants. 

44 For the possibility that the short -a of the nominative singular of the Latin a-stem dedens ion continues such a shortened 
form, seep. 232. 
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I. Introduction and Basic Rules 1 

Vowel weakening is one of the most characteristic features of Latin historical phonology. As in 
many languages with fairly robust expression of stress (e.g. English, Russian), the vowels of un- 
stressed syllables tend to be reduced and even eliminated, e.g. Russ. eofla vodd ‘water 5 [vada], 
bopofia boroda ‘beard’ [bsradd]. 2 Vowel weakening can be considered from several points of 
view. First, one may describe the synchronic situation in rules of the most general application 
(A). Next one may consider the fates of the individual vowels (B). Finally, one may attempt to 
reconstruet the historical process of weakening (II). 

A. The basic rules of weakening are: 

1. In a non-initial open syllable, all short vowels merge with i . ; 

2. In a non-initial closed syllable, *a merges with e, *o merges with u, and i remains. 

B. Examples 

L Open Syllables 

a. facio T make’ —» *re-fakid 1 remake > > reficio, 
cado T falT — > *kekadai I ‘feli’ lst sg. perf. > cecidi 

b. sedeo T sit’ —» *ob-seded 1 besiege > obsideo. 

dedi T gave — > *red-dedai T gave back’ lst sg. perf. > reddidi 

c. *ad-i-tus 3 ‘approach’ > ad-itus . 

*egn-i-b h os 'fires 5 i-stem dat. abi. pl. > ignibus. 

d. *kupido-tat$ Viesire’ > cupiditas . 

*en-stlokdd on the spot’ > flico. 

e. * komu-gesos ‘horn-bearer’ > corniger , cf. cornu ‘horni 
*manu-ka ‘handcufF > manica , cf. manus Tiandl 
*kaputes ‘head 5 gen. sg. > capitis , cf. caput ‘head’ nom. sg. 

1 On the material in this chapter compare Lindsay 1894:170-202, Kleckers 1930:54-63, Sommer and Pfister 1977:81-92, 
108-14, Meillet and Vendryes 1979:112-9, Sihler 1995:59-71, Meiser 1998:66-74. 

2 On the phoneties of weakening or reduction, see Flemming 2005. 

3 A tw-verbal abstract iormed to the zero-grade of the root *h 1 ei- ~ *h 2 i- go! 
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2. Closed Syllables 

a. factus 'made' — > *re-faktos ‘remade 4 5 perf. pass. part > refectus. 

'arma arms —> ^en-armis > inermis unarmed’ 

b. sessus seated’ —> ob-sessus ‘besiegedl 

*skeles~to$ ‘criminal 5 > scelestus , cf. Gk. oke\o<;> axeAeoc; ‘legi 4 

c. *anti-sta/et-s ‘high-priest’ > antistes y cf. Gk. qvtl ‘opposite 5 . 

*magisteros ‘m aster 5 > magister , cf. magis ‘more 5 . 

d. *eionte$ > *eontes going 5 gen. sg. > euntis. 

*alomnos ‘nourished 5 > alumnus ‘nursling 5 . 

i 

e. *ad-dukto$ ‘led to 5 perf pass. part. > adductus, 
ruptus ‘broken —> e-ruptus ‘burst forthl 

C. There are, however, some minor details which disturb this simple picture. 

1. If an l foliows a vowel in an open syllable, then the quality of the vowel is governed by the 
quality of the /, i.e. whether the l is exilis (palatal or apical) or pinguis (velar). I is exilis 
before i and when geminate, otherwise l is pinguis. Before an l exilis one finds i as the 
reflex of any short vowel in an open syllable and e as the reflex of *e and *a in a closed 
syllable, i.e. the normal weakening products. Before an lpinguis one finds in most cases 
the conditioned outcome u . 


a. *sikelos > Siculus ‘an inhabitant of Sicily’ vs. *sikelia > Sicilia ‘Sicily 5 , cf Gk. XiiceXia. 
*fefallai >fefelli T deceived 5 , lst sg. perf, cf.fallo ‘I deceive 5 . 


b. 


*en-salsos > *insolsos > insulsus ‘tasteless, stupidi lit. ‘unsaltedl cf salsus ‘salted, wittyl 
*kon-kalkd T trample’ > conculco y cf. calco T trample 5 . 


c. However, an original i is apparently retained even before an l pinguis: 

aquila eagle 5 , mutilus ‘mutilated 5 , nubilus ‘cloudyl pestilens ‘unhealthy 5 pesti-s 
plague 5 , ventilo ‘I ventilate 5 , sibilo T hissl 

Some, but not ali of these, may be analogical. 

2. In non-initial syllables ali short vowels merge in e , before r. In other words, ali high 
vowels, both original and arising by medial syllable weakening, are lowered before r. 5 

a. *peparai ‘I got 5 > peperi. 

*kamara ‘chamber 5 > camera , borrowed from Gk. Kapctpd ‘vaulted chamber 5 . 

*geneses ‘kind 5 gen. sg. > generis . 

*X-foros c X~bearing 5 > *X-feros > X-/cr, e.g .frugifer ‘fruithil 5 . Cf Gk. Bscpo-cpopoc; 
‘law-giver 5 . 

*suekuri ‘father-in-law 5 gen. sg. > soceri . Cf Ep. Gk. EKupoq 
*kenise$ ‘ash 5 gen. sg. 5 > cineris. Cf Gk. kovic; ‘dust 5 . 
yalisioi > Falerii , cf. Falis-ci. 


4 the original meaning of the root is ‘bend’. 

5 See Parker 1988 for this formulation. 
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i . When a back vowel was restored by analogy it surfaced as o in this environment 

tempus ~ gen. sg. temporis ‘time vs. the adverb temperi ‘at the right time' 
corpus ~ gen. sg. corporis ‘body’ 

3. Before a labial consonant, the short vowel resulting from weakening was written with u 
in Old Latin. At the end of the second century bce, we start to lind spellings with i: 

*pontifaks ‘high priest' > pontufex > pontifex . 

*op-tmmos ‘best' > *op-tomos > op-tumus > op-timus . 6 

There are some exceptions. 

a. When the labial is followed by an i, the spelling u is never found. 

occupo ‘I grasp' vs. occipio ‘I take up\ 
surrupui ‘I stole' vs. surripio ‘I steal' 

b. A non-rounded vowel in the initial syllable also favors i over u. 

aucupem ‘bird-catcher acc. sg. vs. principem ‘leader acc. sg. 
monumentum ‘monument' vs. alimentum ‘food’ 
contumax ‘insolent' vs. inimicus unfriendly' 

c. When the u vowel is the root vowel, it is retained by analogy to a related simplex. 

accubo ‘I lie by' after cubo ‘I lie 5 . 

erubesco ‘I reddeh after rubesco . 

propudium ‘shameful act’ after pudet ‘makes ashamed' 

d. However, root vowel u is also retained even when of secondary origin. 

tripudium ‘ritual dance in triple time' < *tri-podiom, cf. pes y ped- ‘footl 
contubernium ‘living together < *kon-taberniom y cf. taberna ‘hut’. 7 

4. Before u , ali short vowels become u: 

*ab-laud ‘I wash away’ > abluo. 

*tridiuom ‘period of three days' > triduum . 8 

5. The alacer Rule. A short vowel in an open medial syllable may retain its original quality 
if it is identical to that of the vowel of the initial syllable, and if only one consonant 
separates them: 

alacer ‘lively 5 . 
calamitas fem. ‘disaster' 

mereto(d) ‘deservedly (CIL 1 2 .8, 31, 360, ILLRP 157,163, 310, etc.). 
sepelio ‘I buryl 
vegetus vigorous'. 


6 i is reflected by Romance, e.g. intima ‘the innermost 1 > Old Neapolitan endema ‘slipcover' 

7 But this is not an absolute rule. The Vindolanda tablets (656, 657) have contibernium and contibernalis is attested at CIL 

3.10506. - 

8 But there are some exceptions, e.g. redivia (Festus), an alterative spelling for reduvia ‘hangnail’ and redivivus ‘re-used’ 
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anas, anatis chick’ (beside anites nom. pl. in Plaut. Capt . 1003, anitum Cic. Nat. D. 
2.124). 

hebes , hebetis £ dulT, seges, segef/s fem. crop’ teges, tegetis fem. Tnatting’ 9 

a. But Romance continues a weakened vowel in a number of these examples: 

Span. alegre < *alicer; OFr. aliegre < *alecrem for Classical alacrem . 

Ital. anitra beside Ital. anatra £ duck\ 

6 After a vowel, o in an unstressed open syllable before l remained and did not become u. 
fili-olus Tittle son, alveolus Trough’ 

7 . An e is not raised to i in an unstressed syllable if a vowel follows directly: moneo £ I warn, 

i 

aureus golden\ 

8. The compounds of gradior T step’ and patior T endure’ are not the expected t -gridior and 
t -pitior, but gredior ( adgredior , etc.) and -petior ( perpetior T experience to the fulf). The 
failp re of a to weaken ali the way to i in an open syllable may be due to combination of the 
root-final coronal and the dissimilatory effect of the i of the following syllable. Contrast 
the various compounds of lacio enti ce, facio make which always show weakening to z. 10 

9. After i/i, a short vowel in an open syllable becomes e, not i , due to the dissimilatory effect 
of the preceding high vowel/glide: *$okiio-ta$ > societas partnership; conieciant may 
cast (lots)’ (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 50,123/122 bce) < *koniakiant, abiecit casts ofT (transmitted 
at Cic. Div . 1.106 = frg. 20.7) < *abiakit n 

10. Finally, there are many cases of the restoration of the vowel of the simplex in compound 
fornis: peto 1 seek’ —» repeto T return to, edo T eat’ —> comedo £ I eat up’, seco £ I cuf —> 
disseco £ I cut aparf, etc. 12 

D. Diphthongs. Those diphthongs which were monophthongized in initial syllables (*ei > e > 
t , *oi > u, *ea , *ou > u) suffer the same fate in non-initial syllables. 

1. Those which did not monophthongize (ai, au) undergo Standard closed syllable weakening 
to *ei and *eu and then are monophthongized in the same fashion as those diphthongs 
are. 13 

*en-kaido T cut in’ > in-ceid-eretis (SCdB, 186 bce) > *inkedd > in-cid-o . 

*eks-deikd T proclaim’ > ex-deic-endvm (SCdB, 186 bce) > *e-dekd > e-dic-d. 
*kom-moinis common > co-moin-e(m) (SCdB, 186 bce) > communis , cf. Goth. 
gamains < 14 

9 In these last three cases, the regularly retained e of the nominative -es < *-ets may also play a roie. Another possible 
instance of the alacer rule may be luxuria ‘luxurience’, but the connection with luxus ‘iuxury’ may also have contributed to the 
preservation of u in a medial syllable. 

10 Fornis like cecidit Teli’ and reddidit gave back’ might be analogical or might not have had an i-vowel in the following 
syllable at the appropriate time. 

11 For more on the compounds of iacio , see pp. 154-5. 

12 Seep. 121 for more discussion. 

13 The change of *eu from the weakening of *au to ou assumed here is later than and distinet from the conmion Italic 
development of PIE *eu to *ou. 

14 But the examples usually cited to show *oi > u in non-initial syllables are not very good. Examples like communis and 
impunis could easily be analogical. A better example—very unlikely to be analogical to a simplex, since none exists—i spolluceo 
offer (as a sacrifice or libation}’ < *por-loikeie/o- i a causative from the root *leik- ‘be available’ seen in licere ‘be permitted", be 
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*ab-deuketi ‘leads away’ > ab-dovc-it (ILLRP 309, third century bce) > abducit 
*kon-klaudd £ I close up > *kon-kleudd > *kon-kloudd > concludo. 

2. In final syllables the treatments are the same as in medial unstressed syllables with the 
probable exception of *-oi, which became -ei > -e and finally -i: 

lst sg. perf. -ai (Fal. peparai GG 1 ‘I gof) > -ei (fecei ILLRP 454, Polla, 15 132 bce) > ^ 

^ * 

> -u 

3rd declension dat. sg. -ei (recei ILLRP 3 £ king’) > -e (ivnone ILLRP 162 ‘Juno’) > regi , 
thematic. nom. pl. *-oi > -ei (foideratei SCdB £ bound by treaty) > -e (ploiryme ILLRP 
310 ‘most’) > -i. 16 

*diieu £ in the daytime > *diiou > diu . 

n / a a 

II. Analysis of Weakening 

The weakening process can be analyzed inio a number of basic rules. 

A. A-Weakening changed a in an unstressed syllable, either open or closed, to e. 17 Subsequent- 
ly, in open syllables e weakened to i . This change must have happened sometime after 500 bce. 
Greek loanwords that could not have been known before contact with Magna Graecia undergo 
this change, giving us a probable terminus post quem . 

1. A-Weakening precedes Rais-ING 1S {*adtangd > *atteqgo > attifjgo £ I toucli), NS- 
Lengthening 19 (*an-ansld > *anensld > *anen$ld > an(h)eld ‘I pant, *k w enk w noi > *k w iyxnoi 
> quini c five eadi), Monophthongization ( *inkaidd > inceido > incido C I cut open), New- 
' OU (*depauid > *depeuid> *depoitid > depuvio £ I beat’), and Backing before l pinguis 
(*insalto > *inseltd > *in$oltd > Insulto £ I jump on, taunf). 

B. A later rule is *o > e in a medial open syllable before becoming i . The e stage is preserved 
inscriptionally (apolenei, ILLRP 13, ca. 200 bce, Tor Tignosa). 20 


on offer’. See Nussbaum 1994:176. pomerium "area behind the walis’ < *post-moiriiom seems to point to a development to e, 
as in final syllables, but it may be a conditioned outcome before r. oboedio c obey’ and amoenus ‘lovely’ are obscure, oboedio 
is normally connected with audio ‘hear, but this is very difficult. If audio is from *aiiidid } in unstressed position *-auidid 
could perhaps have developed to *-uuidid > *-uidio. *-uidid might then have been adjusted to -oedio since the diphthong 
oe is somewhat less marginal than the diphthong ui. See most recently Meier-Briigger 1980. On the other hand, it might be 
possible to derive oboedio from *ob-b h oidid (denominai from *op-b h oid h os ‘faithfuT?) from the root (Lat./i do ‘trust’). 

The preservation of a diphthong in this word would perhaps be comparable to the survival of oe in moenia , i.e. after a labial and 
before a coronal followed by a front vowel. The single b could be the resuit of the mamilla rule or an adjustment on the basis 
of a perceived connection with audio. See Pisani 1968. amoenus is plausibly connected with amo l love> but the derivational 
morphology is obscure. 

15 In the province of Salerno, in Campania. 

16 The final-syllable treatment of *-oi is also found in monosyllables like hi ‘these’ masc. nom. pl. < *hoi and qui ‘who’ masc 
nom. sg. < *k w oi. It has been argued that final-syllable treatment was possibie here because these monosyllabic forms were 
potentially unstressed. This explanation is problematic since hi and qui appear to have been optionally proclitic and hence 
a final-syllable treatment would be unexpected. Others regard hi as analogical to isti and illi. But the singular qui cannot be 
anaiogical to anything. Perhaps qui should be explained as an example of the dissimilatory development of stressed *oi to *ei 
to *i after a labiovelar segment. Cf. *uoikos > vicus ‘village. See pp. 143-4. 

17 The frequently stated view that Weakening did not happen in Faliscan (based on cvncaptvm [ILLRP 238, Falerii Novi, 
after 241 bce] - Lat, conceptum and a few other forms) do es not stand up to scrutiny. cvncaptvm itself may simply be a 
recomposition and similar explanations are available for the other supposed cases of failure to weaken. See Vine 1993:109. 

18 See p. 137. 

19 See p. 129. Another argument for ordering NS-Lengthening after A-Weakening is that NS-Lengthening is after Rais-ING 
which is after A-Weakening as the examples *k w enk w noi > *k w hjxnoi > quini' five at a time’ shows. 

20 hospes ‘hosf, on the other hand, does not capture the e mid-stage (as if *hos(ti)potis > Viospetis > *hospets). Instead it is 
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q I U > E. Third, the high vowels i and u merged with e in medial open syllables. 

p Finally, es from ali three sources (i.e. arising by A-Weakening, O > E, and I, U > E) became 
I/U in open syllables. 

F A considerably later change is the raising of o to u in unstressed closed syllables. o is stili 
preserved in this environment in the second half of the 3rd century bce (co(n)sentiont, 
ILLRP310). 21 

III. Weakening and PauFs Principle 

A. A question that is rarely answered or even asked in discussions of Latin historical grammar 
is what circumstances favor the spread of leveling and what circumstances resist it? 22 One fac- 
tor that Hermann Paul singled out is the degree of morphological coherence of the paradigm. 
Thus if forms of a paradigm are separated by a single contrasting segment or feature, they are 
much more likely to undergo leveling than forms of a paradigm separated by several contrast- 
ing seginents or features. 23 

1. For example, in Old High German the past participle of the verbs lesan 'to read’ and 
ginesan 'to get better should have been gileran and gineran through the operation of 
Verner’s Law. Similarly, the verbs kiosan 'to choose’ and friosan 'to freeze 5 should have had 
the participles gikoran and giforan . In fact, gileran and gineran were very soon replaced 
■ by forms with a leveled s: gilesan and ginesan , but gikoran and gifroran survived much 
longer. This appears to be the due to the fact that gikoran and gifroran differed from their 
corresponding present stems not only in their stem-final consonant, but also in their 
vocalism. 24 

B. When we examine Latin compound verbs, we discover that some have undergone weaken¬ 
ing, as phonologically expected, while others have restored the etymological root vocalism. It 
turns out that for the most part, verbs that restore the root vocalism of the compound are less 
morphologically diverse in that they form their perfect stems by simple affixation (s-perfects, 
u- and v-perfects), whereas the verbs that allow weakening tend to have more irregular. per- 
fects (lengthened-grade perfects, reduplicated perfects). For example: 

facio (perf \feci) T make 5 —> inficio T put into’ 

but 

paro (perf. paravi) 1 prepare —» reparo T repair 
coquo (perf coxi) T coold —> concoquo T cook dowri 25 

most likely analogical to other "agential” nouns of the artifex , artificis type. Cf. comes, comitis companion' where comes is 
analogical for *komis < *kom-i-t-s one who goes with' 

21 But in the SCdB from 186 bce the 3rd plural ending is always -vnt. 

22 Two notable exceptions are Pultrovd 2006 and Oniga 1990. Both scholars are taken by the very large number (in fact 
the majority) of examples with preservation of vowel qualities in non-initial syllables and use this fact to argue against 
the generally accepted theory of the VOL initial-syilable stress. But their alternative theories do not seem superior to the 
traditional account of sound law (weakening) plus analogy (restoration, recompounding). In particular, for their theories to 
work, it has to be shown that reparo etc. a$ a group are not more recent creations, postdating some of the weakening rules. As 
a niethodological aside, one should note that the phonologically regular treatment, i.e. the resuit of a regular sound change, 
need not b e the majority outcome. 

23 Paul 1920:203. ‘ 

24 Paul 1920:203-4. 

25 A provisional presentation of these findings was given by Andrew Garrett, June 4,2005, Berkeley. Many details stili require 
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IV. Syncope 

A. At least in Proto-Italic if not even earlier, a sequence -Cie- became d~ in an open sylla. 
ble. 26 

*kapiesi c you take 5 > *kapisi > capis. 

*kapieti c (s)he takes’ > *kapiti > capit . 

Cf *fakietdd ‘make’ fut ipv. > *fakitdd > Os c.factud (TB 9) with medial syllable syncope of a 
short vowel. However, Cio in an open syllable does not seem to have developed:in the sarae 
way> judging from the Proto-Indo-European thematic gen. sg. *-osio > OL -osio (Lap. Satr.), 
Fal kaisi-osio (GG 4), tit-oio (GG AIII). This means that lst pl. capimus for *kapiomos would 
have to be analogical to capitis < *kapietVs . 

B. A sequence *CiiV was syncopated to which was then realized as i (the/z/f rule). 

*seruiie$i Vou serve 5 > *semisi > servis . 

a /N y n 

*seruiieti £ (s)he serves 5 > OL servit > CL servit. 

*ftliie £ 0 son! 5 > fili 27 

Cf. *an-pariietdd raise up 5 fut ipv. > *amparitdd > Umb. amparitu (III 14) with no medial 
syllable syncope because the stem vowel was long. 

The most important morphological side-effect of this and the previous rule was the creation 
of the contrast between the 3rd-zo and 4th conjugations in the Latin and Sabellic verbal Sys¬ 
tems. 28 

This rule seems to have affected any vowel: 
at i i-ago C I tire out 5 > fatigo. 29 

1. When a secondary sequence of z plus a short vowel arose in a medial open syllable 
through some analogical process, the short vowel was realized as an e ? not an f due to the 
dissimilatory effect of the preceding L 

*sokio-tas Tellowship 5 > societas. 

*pari-itis walF gen. sg. > parietis. 30 

C. Later in the history of Latin, there were other sorts of syncopes. No fixed rules can be writ- 
ten for these, but they usually involve short vowels in open syllables in the environment of a 
sonorant consonant and/or a fricative. Some examples: 


elucidation and there are certainly exceptions. Another interesting parameter is the fact that verbs with back vocali sm of the 
root do not show weakening in compounds, e. g. tono ‘thunder’ ( attono ‘drive crazy), rogo ‘ask’ ( adrogo ‘lay claim to"), moneo 
Varri (admoneo ‘remind \’), fugio ‘flee’ (aufugio ‘flee away’). See Pultrova 2006:20 for a more complete list. 

26 Celtic appears to have undergone the same or a very similar rule. See p. 468 n. 14. But dating this syncope to Proto-Italo - 
Celtic creates problems since it seems to be preceded by the assimilation of *-gi- to apparently a specifkally Italic change, 
Otherwise *agiesi ‘you say > t dgisi, not * a ii esi. 

27 Forms such as Livius Andronicus’/^ ° son!’ ( Poet . 2), Osc. Statie ‘O Statius!’ (Cm 18) are analogically remade. 

28 For some discussion of various views of the 3rd-io vs. 4th conjugation contrast and its origin, see Garcia Castillero 

2000:189-208, Schrijver 2003 who derives the 3rd-io type from an athematic i-present and especially Martzloff 2006:271-307. 
This last author (300-1) derives the 4th conjugation from a Proto-Italic assimilatory development > -it rather 

than by syncope, which is certainly a plausible alternative to the view olfered in the text. 

29 It is tempting to derive tibice?i ‘flute-player’ from *tibiia-kan. But if this rule is Proto-Italic a stem in short -a- would not 
have been available. Therefore an analogical *tibiio-kan is more likely. 

30 Cf. mediocris ‘of medium size’ by dissimilation for expected f mediucris. 
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*dek$itero$ 'right' > dexter, cf. Gk. Setyxepoq 'right hand of twol 
* ue lh 2 no$ Vound' > *uelano$ > vulnus, cf Hitt. walh- ‘strikel 31 ‘ 

*uiro-tut$ ‘manliness’ > virtus > cf. viro- mani 

*po-sind 1 put’ > *po-snd > pono, cf. perf. pass. pt c. positus, sino ‘I leti 32 

D Syncope between k and a dental stop seems to.have been regular, and syncope is also found 
between identical consonants in compound reduplicated perfects. 33 

*audakiter ‘boldly’ > audacter. 

*doketo$ learned’ > doctus. 

*k w ink w edekim 'fifteen » quindecim (unless analogically truncated after quintus). 
*re-tetulai ‘brought back’ Ist sg. perf > rettuli 
*ke-date 'give here!' pl. > cette . \ 

E. A short vowel following an r, l or n may be syncopated in an open syllable. The r, l, or n y 
if poslconsonantaf became a secondary syllabic consonant */ 2 , *n 2> *r 2 . 34 These seem to have 
developed to il, in, and er respectively. 

*pdklelo- > *pdkl 2 lo- > pocillum Tittle cupi , 

*skabnelo- > *skabn 2 lo- > *skabinlo- > scabillum Tow stooll 
*agr-elos > *agr 2 lo$ > *agerlos > agellus 'a small plot of landl 
*sakro$ (sakros, ILLRP 3) > *sakr 2 s > *sakerr > sacer ‘sacredl 

* 

F. Different from the preceding change is the development of *ri before a coronal 35 to er. This 
happens even in closed stressed syllables and is therefore better regarded not as an instance of 
syncope, but as metathesis, with lowering to e caused by the r. 

*tris ‘thrice’ > *tirs > terr > ter, cf Gk. tpu; 

*tri-stis witness > testis, cf. Osc. tristaamentud 4 testamento (Po 3). 36 

G. One exception to the open-syllable condition involves syllables closed bys before a stop. An 
anstressed short vowel before sT can also be syncopated: 37 

*semis-tertius Iit. 'half for the third time' ( < 2.5- > ) > sestertius a coin worth two and a half 
as$es\ 

*minoskellus 'inferior (grape) 5 > *min$kellu$ > miscellus. 

*aui-speks 'bird-watcher > auspex. 

H. Different rounds of syncope happened at several times in the history of Latin. Rounds of 


31 Syncope between l and a nasal at least seems to be a regular process. The only exceptions, e.g. volumus Ve want', are 
analogical. 

32 Vs. ornus ash-tree’ < *orinos < *osVno with syncope after rhotacism. 

33 And also probably between p and t. Cf. *prope-ter ‘on account of’ > propter, cf. prope ‘near’. If this is correct, one might 
unify the rui es discussed in 4 under the rubric “syncope between a voiceless obstruent and a dental stop.” 

34 The subscript 2 is meant to indicate that these syllabic consonants are to be distinguished from the syllabic consonants of 
Proto-Indo-European origin. 

35 I.e. s, r, l , n, t, d. 

36 On the morphological and semantic prehistory of testis see p. 368 n. 17. Tristis ^ad* has a long i, cf. Ital. triste. 

37 Cf. Sabellic, where sT also constitutes an exception to the open-syllable specification for the Sabellic Medial Syllable 
Syncope, e.g. Umb. eturstahmu exterminate!* sg. fut. ipv. mid. (VIb 53) < *e-tudestd-mo. The behavior of sT in regaid to 
syllabiftcation i$ often peculiar. Note also that open-syllable wealcening sometimes occurs at least before sk, e.g .fascinum ‘evil 
spell, phallic emblem’ —> praefiscini ‘so as to avert bad luck’ (an interjection to avert the evil eye pragmatically comparable to 
Yiddish keyn ayn horeh ‘no evil eye!’). Contrast scelestus Vicked* etc., with e retained in a closed syllable. ■ 
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syncope operated both before and after Rhotacism (pono ‘put’ vs. ornus 'ash tree’) and some 
later syncope depends on the penultimate stress rule, e.g. cale-facio ‘I make hof > cale-f&cid by 
lambic Shortening > calfacid. 

I. A sequence ouVC(C) was usually reduced to u even in a closed syllable. 

*iouestos lega Y > iustus. 

*iouos law’ > itis . 

n n 

*nouen-dinai a period of nine days’ > nundinae ‘market-day, cf. Olr. noinden. 

The u may be of secondary origin: 

*nog w Vdo- naked’ > *nouVdo$ > nudus. 

Fornis like motus ‘moved’< *mouetos, contio < *ko-uentid gathering’ < *-g w mtid y etc., where 
the change seems to resuit in o, are analogical. However, note *kruuento- ‘bloody’ > cruen¬ 
tus - 38 

J. An unstressed short vowel between a liquid and u is syncopated. 

1. If the vowel of the preceding syllable was short, this syncope happened in the pre-literary 
period. 39 

* salauos whole' > salvus. 

#*i 

*arauom ‘field’ > arvum. 

*se4uud 1 release’ > solvo, cf. Gk. Xuco. 

*ueluuo 1 rolT > volvo y cf. Gk. (p)eXuco. 

2. It the vowel of the preceding syllable was long, the syncope did not occur until the post- 
Plautine period. 

*peleuis pot’ > peluis (peluim , Laber. Com. 94) > pelvis , cf. Skt. palavi 
mxluus ‘kite’ (Plaut. Aul 316) > milvus (Ps.-Ov. Hal 95). 

Idrua ‘ghost’ (Plaut. Mere . 981) > larva (Hor. S. 1.5.64) 


38 Rix (1966) explains this change not as syncope but assimilation: *-oui/e/o - > *-ouu- > -ou~ > - u - and *-oui/e - > *-ouo- > 
-d-. This would explain both why this occurs even in closed syllables and why *kruuento~ is not affected. 

39 But stili after the assimilation of original *-hi 
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Shortening and Lengthening 
of Vowels; Vowels in Hiatus 

i 

I. Shortenings 1 2 

A. - Vm# > -Vm#. 1 This sound change was probably not Proto-Italic, because the genitive plu- 
ral in South Picene seems not to have been affected by the South Picene raising rule of short 
-om to what is written 4m. 3 Therefore at the time of this rule the genitive plural ending must 
have stili been long. 

*-oh x om gen. pl. > *-om > -om > -um , cf. Ved. -dm often to be scanned as - a.am. 

Monosyllables ending in m seem to stili be unshortened in Oscan, to judge from paam l quam 
(Po 3). 

B. OsthofTs Law. A long vowel before a liquid, nasal or glide plus a stop was shortened. This 
happened at least three times in the history of Latin, and independently in the history of 
Greek. 

l.RoundA 

*parantes ‘parents’ > *parantes > parentes, cf. pard-re To (be)gef. 

*kalandai ‘calends 5 > *kalandai > kalendae, cf. cald-re To call 3 . 4 

This may suggest that the Osthoff s Shortening occurred before Weakening^ On the other 
hand, an example like *ama-nt They love > amant (cf. ama-re) could be taken to suggest 



1 Compare Lindsay 1894:207-16, 314, Kieckers 1930:65-72, 81-5, Sommer and Pfister 1977:96-8, 99-107, Meillet and 
Vendryes 1979:119-22,139-41, Sihler 1995:75-80, 83-5, and Meiser 1998:75-80. 

2 It is in fact remarkably difficult to prove that vowels before final m were short in Classical Latin. This is because metrical 
evidence is not available. Before a vowel -Vm# normally is elided and even those cases where there is hiatus and a short 
scansion of -Vm# (e.g. Plaut. Mere. 181: tuam amicam) are not conclusive since a long vowel may also be shortened in this 
environment, as at Plaut. Mil 932 a tua uxore ‘by your wife’ Ilie best evidence for shortening in this position is Fr. rien ‘(no) 
thing’ < rem. Also Priscian States (Keil 2.23.13), numquam tamen eadem m ante se natura longam patitur in eadem syllaba 
esse , ut illam, artem, puppim, illum, rem, spem, diem “Never, however, does the same m permit a long by nature before it in 
the same syllable, as e.g. illam ‘that’, artem ‘skill’ puppim ‘stern (of a ship)’, illum ‘that’ rem ‘thing, spem ‘hope’, diem ‘day.’” In 
addition the fact that the genitive plural was raised ffom *-om to -um suggests that it was a short vowel at the time of raising. 
For the nasalization and possibly phonetic lengthening before finai -m, see below, n. 50. 

3 See Weiss 1998. But if the South Picene accusative fornis can be explained as analogical, one could claim that the shortening 
of *-Vm# was Proto-Italic. 


4 According to Varro (I. 6.27) on the first of each month the pontifex minor called out the formula Die te quinti kalo luno 
Covella "On the fifth day, I call you, Juno Covella” or Septimi die te kalo luno Covella “On the seventh day, I call you, Juno 

CoveUa” to indicate which day the Nones feli on. 
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ordering of this round of OsthofFs Law after weakening, 5 but it is more likely that vowel 
quality has been restored on the model of e.g. ducens ‘leading’ nom. sg.: ducentis g en 

s g* 

2. Round B appiied after some syncope and before Rais-ING. 6 

*ndmi-capdre ‘to name > *ndfjkapare > *not)kupdre > nuncupare. 

*$emikaputs £ half a head’ > *seykaputs > sinciput 

3. Probably yet a third round of OsthofFs also appiied after monophthongization. 

*oino(m)-dekem eleven > (*)undecim > undecim » Fr. onze, Sp. once. Ital. undici is 
analogical to uno ‘one’. 

C. Vocalis ante vocalem corripitur? A vowel is shortened before another vowel. With i and u 
length is stili sometimes maintained into Old Latin. The other vowels are never long in this 
position, unless analogically restored. 

plere vs. pleo c filT. 

res ‘thing’ vs. rei gen. sg. 8 

But exceptions are found in Old Latin with the high vowels: 9 

fuimus £ we were’ (Enn. Ann . 525 Sk and frequently in Plautus, e.g. fuit, Pers. 168) vs .fui 

In Classical Latin fio, fiunt, fiam, etc. ‘become’ have been analogically restored. 10 The pronomi- 
nal genitive singular is normally -tus, but shortening is occasionally attested. 11 Some Greek 
loanwords are surface exceptions to the shortening rule: aer air < Gk. dqp, Id (the daughter 
of Inachus) < Teo. 

D. Iambic Shortening, also known as Brevis Brevians. Under this heading two rather different 
phenomena are traditionally classed together. 12 

1. Linguistic Iambic Shortening. The second syllable of a disyllabic word of iambic shape, 
where the second syllable is long by nature, is shortened. In most cases the word in 
question sat in an acoustic trough. 13 Thus we find Iambic Shortening affecting illocutionary 
particles (modo, cave, etc.) especially frequently. 14 

abaliendr(e) d nobis? cave sis feceris (Plaut. Trin . 513 ia 6 ) < cave. 

*bene ‘weir > bene, *male ‘badly 5 > male vs. optime £ in the best way’ 
tibi you’ (Plaut. Rud . 864, etc.) dat. sg. > tibi (Plaut. Pers. 511, etc.), cf. Osc. tfei (Cp 
37.3). 

ego T nom. sg. (Plaut Aul 457, etc.) > ego, cf. Gk. syco. 


5 SoSihler 1995:78. 

6 See p. 137. 

7 Quint. Inst . 12.10.57. Cf. the Vedic sandhi of r&ja iva ‘lilce a king’ as raja iva > rajeva. 

8 On the alternate forni rei et sim., see p. 254. 

9 It is often alleged that Old Latin has evidence for *pius ‘dutifol’, cf. Osc. pilhiui 'pio* dat. sg. (Sa 1 B15). In fact the evidence 
for such a scansion is very doubtful and the regular Old Latin scansion of pius is with a short iirst syllable. See the TLL s.v. 

10 Safarewicz 1974:231-9 pointed out that i tends to occur in the paradigm of this word when the followmg syllable is heavy 
(fio, fiunt), but i occurs when the following syllable is light (fieri, etc.). 

11 See p. 346. 

12 For an overview of the facts from Plautus and Terence, see Questa 2007:85-151. 

13 See Fortson 2008, Chs. 7 and 8. 

14 In Plautus modo scans as a Pyrrhic about 60 times and as an iamb only about 14 times. 
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scio £ I know’ > scid y (Verg. EcL 8.43, etc.), the regular scansion of the form in dactylic 
verse. 15 

calefacit ‘heats’ > calefacit (Plaut. Epid . 674) > calfacit (Quint Inst. 1.6.21). 16 

This type of Iambic Shortening is found in the Comic playwrights in ali verse types 
and also occasionally in Classical Latin poetry. It is certain that the vowel was indeed 
shortened in these cases and that this phenomenon was one of everyday speech. 

2. Metrical “Iambic Shortening.” In Plautus and Terence, however, an unstressed longum of 
any iambic sequence may occupy the verse position otherwise filled by a light syllable. 
The longum may be by nature, position or both. 17 

a. Iambic words, long by position or by nature and position: 

te con\loces , j dum potest \ ames: \ id iam \ lucrumst (Plaut. Mere . 553, ia 6 ) 
boves qui | convi\ds faci\unt her\basqu(e) og]gerunt (Plaut. Pseud. 812, ia 6 ) < boves 

b. Cretic words, final long by nature, position or both (“Cretic Shortening”): 

i 

peri(i) ih\teri(i) oc\cidii quo [ curram \ quo non j curram? \ tene , tene! \ quem? quis? 

(Plaut. AuL 713 an 8 ) < occidi 
stulta si\b(i) expetent \ c6nsili\a (Plaut. Most, 861 an 4 ' v ) 
omnia \ faciet \ luppiter \faxo (Plaut. Poen . 1191 an 4 ) 

c. Pretonic iambs in polysyllables, long by nature or position: 

pudtciti\am quis\quam swae \ servar\e fll\iae (Plaut. Epid. 405 ia 6 ) < pudicitiam 
capiunt | volupta\tes capi\unt ru\sum miserjids (Plaut. Amph. 939 ia 6 ) 

d. Word groups, long by nature or position: 

petas | nefor\te tib(i) e\veniat j magnum \ malum (Plaut. Cure. 271 ia 6 ) < eveniat * 
ut in\cedit . | atscin \ quo modo \ tibi res \ s(e) habet (Plaut. AuL 47 ia 6 ) 

e. This phenomenon is limited to iambo-trochaic and anapestic verse. It hardly occurs in 
cretic and bacchiac meters of the Comic Poets or in Classical Latin poetry. 18 

f. Thus it appears that Latin meter permitted an iamb to fili the metrical slot regularly 
reserved for a sequence of two shorts or a long (a so-called moraic trochee) provided 
the long of the iamb was not stressed. Precisely similar patterns of substitution have 
been observed in Finnish and English metries. 19 But there is no evidence that the heavy 
syllable was actually shortened. 20 

15 Cf. with final ~d by Iambic Shortening occasionally in CL: volo 'I want’ (Catuli. 6.16), homo ‘mari (Lucr. 6.652), veto 1 
forbiri (Hor. S. 1.1.104). 

16 If one treats calefacit as a single word it should not be subject to Linguistic Iambic Shortening, both because it is not a 
disyllable, and because by the Classical Latin rules of stress assignment one would expect the form to be stressed f califacit 
However, even into Classical period these factitive forins were regarded as separable compounds with two word stresses. 
Ihis is ciear, first, from the failure of the a oi facit to undergo medial syllable weakening and, second, from the occurrence of 
reversed forms like Lucretius’ facit are for arefacit ‘makes dry’ (6.962). 

17 The subject of Iambic Shortening is very complicated and much has been omitted and simplified here. It is in fact possible 
for underlying stressed longa to be shortened by Iambic Shortening, but in most cases this is due to the subordination of the 
word stress to a more prominent phrasal stress. See Fortson 2008:204-16 for more discussion. 

18 See Bettini 1990. 

19 See Adiego Lajara 1999, from which the examples and arrangement have been taken, and Hanson and Kiparsky 1996:314 
for Finnish examples. 

20 This view is not shared by ali scholars; see now in particular Fortson 2008. 
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3. In Classical Latin most, but not ali, ofthe true linguistic shortenings have been anaiogically 
undone. The surviving examples usualiy escaped restoration of the original quantity 
because they have diverged from the rest of the paradigm or been lexicalized, e.g. nfs^ 
bene, male , puta as the particle meaning ‘say, well, for example* 21 

4. Occasionally, especially in the Imperial period, a variant of a morpheme with a 
shortened vowel originating by Iambic Shortening has been extended to non-iambic 
environments: 

Naso (the poefis cognomen, Ov. Trist. 3.3.74) 
laudo T praise' (Juv. 3.2). 
virgo ‘maiden (Val. Flac. 1.795) 
vero ‘indeed’ (Stat. Theb. 2.187) 

E. A long vowel is shortened before final f, r, and l in polysyllables. 

ferat carry’ 3rd sg. subj. vs. feramus lst pl. sub)., feratur 3rd sg subj. pass., lector reader' 
nom. sg., vs. lectorem acc. sg pater Tather vs. TTaTqp, etc. 

1. The long vowel is preserved in Old Latin in most of these instances, e.g. Bacchanal ‘shrine 
of Bacchus' (Plaut. Aul 411 ) y frater ‘brother’ (Plaut. Aul. 140), exercitor Trainer’ ( Trin. 
226), arat ploughs’ (Plaut. Asm. 874), vixit Tived' (Plaut. Pseud . 311). 22 

2. In monosyllables the long vowel is retained: cur why \fur ‘thief’ lar ‘household god', sal 
salt’ sil ochre» sol ‘sun’ ver ‘spring', etc. 

F. Shortening through en elisis (Kurzung durch Tonanschluss). The final heavy syllable of a 
word may occupy the metrical position of a light syllable when a clitic follows. 23 

siquidem ‘if indeed’ > siquidem. 24 

*k w am-sei as if > *k w asei by NS-Lengthening 25 > quasi (e.g. Lucr. 2.291) > quasi by Iambic 
Shortening. 

quandoquidem ‘inasmuch as > quandoquidem (e.g. Catuli. 64.218). 


21 It is also true that the words where Iambic Shortening is most firmly established tend to have reduced stress. Thus De vine 
and Stephens (1980:149) recognize an inverse relationship between Iambic Shortening and stress levet 

22 In Lindsays opinion (1922:123) Plautus has no instances of shortening of this sort. However, it is nevertheless likely that 
shortening at least before final -t had already begun in Plautus’ day. First, Plautus’ near-contemporary Ennius has unambiguous 
examples of the shortening {splendet ‘shines’ Sat. 14; mandebat Vas chewing’, Ann. 125 Sk). Second, although the frequent 
cases of Plautine scansion like amat could be due to Iambic Shortening, a pyrrhic scansion of the type amdt before a word 
beginning with a vowel occurs 73% of the time in Plautus. This contrasts with the behavior of words of the shape amo , amas. 
In prevocalic position these word types—which can only be shortened by Iambic Shortening—scan as pyrrhies only 22% and 
16% of the time. Words of the shape amor are predominantly stili iambic (68%), but there are only seventeen examples of this 
scansion and eight occur before a cbange of speaker. See Ceccarelli 1999. However, it should be noted that Iambic Shortening 
is statistically more common with verbs than nouns and 3rd singular forms are the least pragmatically marked. Therefore one 
might independentiy expect 3rd singular verb forms to show higher rates of Iambic Shortening. Shortened vowels before -r 
appear first in Lucilius (jruntscor T enjoy 3 ). Lucretius has two instance of -et (fulget ‘shines’ 2.27; sciret ‘know’, 5.1049) and 
Horaee uses timet ‘fears’ {Car. 2.13.16) as an archaism. 

23 quoque ‘also’ is sometimes taken from * quoque ‘and thereby’. Wackernagel (1892:418) compared Skt. kvaca ‘anywhere, 
but this is less likely since Skt. kva is probably from *k w u-e, a case form of *k w u-, cf. Ved. kuha ‘where’ etc. The exact limits 
and nature (linguistic or metrical?) of Kurzung durch Tonanschluss are unclear and require further investigatione See Questa 
2007:153-71 for an overview of the Plautine and Terenti an faets. 

24 Frequently in Comedy and reguiarly in dactylic verse. 

25 SeelIBbelow. 
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II Lengthening of Vowels 

A. Compensatory lengthening by loss of [z] . 

* n izdos ‘nest’ > nidus , cf. OE nest, PDE nest. 

*pezdo 'I fart’ > pedo, cf. Slov. pezdeti 

*mazdos ‘mast’ > * mados > (by dialectal change of d to l) malus. 26 Cf. OE mcest , PDE mast. 
*kaznos ‘gray > canus , cf. Pael. 27 casnar (Pg 10). 

*aieznos ‘of bronze’ > ahenus, cf Ved. dyas- metall 

*kertsna ‘dinner’ > *kerssna > cena, cf Umb. sesna (Vb 9 +) and ^ersnatur ‘cenati (Va 
. 22). 28 

*po~$ino ‘ I put’ > *posnd > pono vs. perf. pass. part. po-situs. 29 
ko-smis ‘kind’ (cosmis, ILLRP 2, 500 bce) > comis . 

B. Lengthening before « plus fricative. 30 When a short vowel was followed by n before a (voice- 
less) fricative (including a transitory [y] resulting from k before an obstruent), the vowel was 
lengthened and the n potentially lost. This sound change is sometimes given the nickname 
NS-Lengthening. 

i 

\ 

co(n)suVc onsul’ 
infra ‘below’ 

iunxV I joined’ < ^iunysai. 
iunctus ‘ jorned' perf pass. part. 
quintus ‘fifth’ < quinctus.* 1 

L In the case of *-ns # (the accusative plural ending) the lengtheninghappenedprehistorically 
and there was never any restoration of n. 

*h x ekuo-ns ‘horses acc. pl. > equos . Cf Goth. daga-ns ‘days’ acc. pL, Gortyn. Cretan ro-vq 
eXsuOspo-vc; ‘the free men acc. pl. 

*tri~ns ‘three’ acc. pl. > tris. 

2 . In the case of medial ns/nf/nk > and in the case of final -ns < *-nts, the n was normally 
restored in Classical Latin. But Old Latin orthography has numerous instances of 
omission: 

cosol, cesor (ILLRP 310, third century bce) for consul and censor . 

And in some items n is optional stili in Classical Latin: 

vicie(n)s ‘twenty times’ totie(n)s so ofteh. 

26 See p. 475. ' 

27 Paelignian is the North Oscan dialect of the Paeligni whose capital was Sulmo, the hometown of Ovid. 

28 See p. 182 for the phonological development. 

29 Note, however, ornus ‘ash tree < *orinos < *osenos (cf. Russ. jdsen* ‘ash tree’) with a later post-Rhotacism syncope. 

30 Phonetically, nasalized vowels tend to be longer than their oral counterparts. A vowel before a voiceless fricative may 
be interpreted as nasalized because the increased airflow of fricative segments mimics the acoustic effects of nasalization. 
Tbis leads to the development of spontaneous nasalization, e.g. Pllr. * virati ‘20’ > Ved. vimsati ; PRom. *apjuwa > *atfowa 
> Genoese ancida ‘anchovy > > borrowed into Catalan anxova and thence into Spanish as anchoa. Cf. perhaps also the Hittite 
pronominal genitive plural -enzan <*-ois-oh x om ? Conversely, a real nasal in a pre-fricative environment may be misinterpreted 
as spontaneous nasalization by the hearer and hypercorrected out of existence. If this happens, the phonetic length may be 
phonologized. See Kavitskaya 2002:57. 

31 Cf. Ital. quinto , OFr. quint. The long vowel spread from the ordinal to the Cardinal quinque (Ital. cinque > Fr. cinq, Sp. cinco ). 
The spelling quinctus mainiy occurs in the names Quinctus and Quinctius . 
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Quintilian (Inst. 1.7.29) explicitly States that the n of consul was not pronounced. 32 

3. Romance, on the other hand, normally does not have any trace of n, except in learned or 
semi-learned borrowings from Latin or as the resuit of an analogical restoration. 33 

sponsum ‘betrothed’ > *spdsu > Ital. sposo y Sard. ispozu, Fr. epoux , Sp. esposo . _ 
mensa ‘table > mesa > Sp. mesa , 34 and as a loanword in Goth. mes*, Olr. mias , OCS 
misa . 3S 

pensare ‘to weigh > Ital. pesare , Fr. peser y Sp. pesar , 36 

a. On the other hand, Ital. pensare ‘to think’ Fr. penser , Sp. pensar are learned borrow¬ 
ings. Fr. ensemble ‘together < in-simul and conseil ‘advice’ < consilium are reflexes 
of recompounded forms that have restored the n and the original short vowel at a 
morpheme boundary on the analogy of other forms beginning with in- and con-. 

4. The lengthening before nk is on the surface a bit different. The other consonants before 
which n causes lengthening are fricatives. It has been suggested that perhaps k becarne* 
before an obstruent as happened in Sabellic. 37 If so, then the environment for lengthening 
would be before n plus a voiceless fricative. The short vowel, where it does occur in this 
environment, can be explained through analogy. 38 

C. Priscian (Keil 2.82) claimed that every vowel before gn y i.e. [yn]> was long. 39 

1. There are some epigraphical instances of i longa or <ei> for etymological short vowels 
in this environment: seignvm ‘sigri (ILLRP 82, Republican, Nemi), privIgno stepson 
(CIL 6.3541). 

2. On the other hand, Romance continues a short vowel: Ital. segno y OOc. senh> Sp. lena , 
OOc. lenha , ‘wood’ Occ. coinde ‘kind' < cognitum . 

3. Loans in Celtic reflect a short vowel: 

Olr. sen 'sign, omen /Je:n/ < *$egnom < *signom <— signum. 

MW swyn /suin/ ‘charm’ < *sen < *signom signum . - 

A long i would probably have given Olr. tsm/Jkn/, MW fsm /sin/. 

4. Most of the real evidence cited by Priscian and ali of the epigraphical evidence involves 


32 Et columnam et consules exempta n littera legimus “We read both columnam and consules without n” 

33 According to Vellus Longus (Keil 7.79,1) Cicero hiniself said foresia, Megalesia , and Hortesia. 

34 Familiar to speakers of American English as ?ne$a a flat-topped plateau common in the U. S. Southwest’ 

35 Cf. *me(n)sale ‘tablecloth’ (in e.g. Abruzz. mesale) -4 Byzant. Glc peaaXiov napkin, Mod. Gk. peadXi. 

36 Cf. Sp. peso (the narae of a coin) < pensum a weight’ 

37 Cf. Osc. saahtum 1 sanctum (Sa 1 A17, B20). Hiis, however, probably is an independent change (contra Meiser 2003a:30) 
since NS-Lengthening in Latin must be ordered alter Rais-ING and Rais-ING is ordered after A-Weakening> a specifically 


Latin process. 

38 Ital. giunto ‘joined’ points to *iunctum but Fr. joitit ‘joint’ points to iUnctum. The evidence specifically for lengthening 
before nks is somewhat spotty and contradictory. WhOe we find spellings with apices like conivnxit ‘conjoined’ and coni^nx 
‘spouse 1 , Priscian (Keil 2.466) says that the first vowel of vinxi T bound’ is short, but he also says the same of mansi ‘I remained 
and traxi T dragged’ no doubt by analogy to the present stem. In this book, vowels before nx wili be marked long. 

39 -gnus quoque vel -gna vel -gnum terminantia longam habent vocalem paenultimam , ut regnum, stagnum, benignus, 


maignus, abiegnus, privignus, Pelignus “Words ending in - gnus , -gna, or -gnum have a penultimate long vowel, as e.g. regnum 
‘kingdorri stagnum Tagoon’ benignus 'kind’, malignus evil’ abiegnus ‘of fir’, privignus 'step-son, Pelignus ‘PaelignianT But the 
vowel was probably long by nature in regnum and possibly stagnum. It is noteworthy too that some have regarded this passage 


as a late interpolation in the manuscripts of Priscian. See d^vidio 1888:444. 
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the vowel i. It is possible that the vowel was not so much lengthened in this environment 
as raised so that it became identical in quality to f. 

D On Lachmanrfs Law see p. 175. 

HI. Contraction 

^ When two vowels are in hiatus either through the loss of an intervening consonant or by 
the combination of V-final and V-initial morphemes, the hiatus may be eliminated by contrac¬ 
tion. 

1. When the vowels do contract, the resuit is a long vowel normally with the quality of the 

first of the two original vowels. . 

2. When, however, the second member is a high vowel, the resuit is a diphthong. 

3. Hiatuses may be of four types: 

a. 'Hiatus by yod loss. Since yod was lost intervocalically very early, these hiatuses are the 
first to arise. 

b. Hiatus by h loss. 

c. Hiatus by tdoss. 

These two hiatuses are of inner-Latin date. It is hard to know precisely when they arose. 

d. Hiatus at a morpheme boundary It is also difficult to know when these hiatuses arose 
since the morphemes may have been combined (and recombined) at various times. 40 

B. Like vowels, except when analogically restored, always contract. 

h yod hiatus 

*treies ‘three' > tres. 

■n 

*moneie$i ‘you warn > mones. 

2. h hiatus 

*dui-himo- with two winters > bimus ‘two years old\ 
cors ‘farmyard, cohort’ 41 beside cohors. 

3. n hiatus 

A 

*sei ueis ‘if you wish > sis (Plaut. Aul. 46, etc.) 
lavatrina (Non. 212.7) washing-place’ > latrina, 
obliviscar 1 will forget’ > obliscar (Acc. Trag, 448). 

4. Hiatus at morpheme boundary 

*de-emd T take away’ > demo. 

*ko-opia abundance’ > copia. 

40 In Proto-Indo-European, at least in theory, there should have been few hiatuses of this sort. Since most Latin vowel- 
initial morphemes are thought to have been laryngeabinitial in Proto-Indo-European, there would have been few morpheme 
combinations that could have resulted in a W hiatus. 

41 E.g. Cic. De Or. 2.263 cortem. Also spelled chors as at Vitr. 6.6.1 chortes. 
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C. Unlike Vowels. The rules are too variable to allow a general statement. 

1. yod hiatus 

*amaiesi ‘you love > *amae$i > amas. 

but *amaid 1 love > *atnad > amo. 42 
* 

2. h hiatus 

*ne(h)omd no one’ > nemo , 43 : 

*prae-hoda ‘booty > praeda. 44 

3. u hiatus 

n 

Mavors > Mars, 
mdvolo 'I profer’ > malo . 

4. Hiatus at morpheme boundary 

*ko-agd 'I compel’ > cogo. 

*pro-emd 1 bring forth’ > promo. 

*de-agd ‘I pass time > dego. 

*de-inde 'then > deinde. 

*ne-uter neither’ > neuter. 

*ko-(e)itus coming together’ > coetus . 

5. Varia 

*dui-iugai c a pair of draft animals’ > (*biiigai ?) > bigae. 

*prai-emiiom ‘reward’ > praemium. 45 

D. Hiatus remains when the second syllable was heavy and bore the penultimate stress. 

*ko-egai ‘I compelled’ lst sg. perf > co-egl 
*ko-aktos ‘compelled’ perf. pass. part. > coactus. 

*aie$nos ‘brazen’ > aSnas. 

*ko-epi C I began lst sg. perf., on the other hand, normally contracts to coepi , although 
uncontracted co-epi is attested. 46 

IV. Vowel-plus-Vowel Sequences at a Word Boundary (Elision) 

A. When a word ending in a final vowel or final vowel plus -m is followed by another word 
beginning with a vowel or hV, the two vowels were apparently conjoined in one syllable ac- 
cording to the evidence of Latin verse and the statements of Classical authors. 47 

42 The present subjunctive of lst-conjugation verbs is normally thought to show that *-d-es > -es, e.g. *a?na-e$ > ames , but the 
proto-form is not certain. The form *aiesno- ‘brazen’, on the other hand, became aenus which did not contract. For discussion 
of the complications involved in the contraction of M in Latin and Sabellic, see Cowgill 1973:292. 

43 Normally derived from *ne-hemd , but the real historical existence of hemo (Paul Fest. 89 L) is very dubious. See Livingston 
2004:34. 

44 Normally derived from *praeheda, but one might expect an o-grade toprj-type noun. 

45 But these cases might also be explained as syncope. ■' 

46 Piaut. Cist. 687, Mere . 533, Lucr. 4.619. Cf. annuit coeptis ‘(Providence) has lavored our tmdertakings’, one bf the mottoes 
on the Great Seal of the United States, modeled by Charles Thompson on either Verg. Aen. 9.625 or Verg. Georg. 1.40. - 

47 Cic. Oraf. 44.150 nemo...tam rusticus sit , qui vocales nolit coniungere “No one should be such a bumpkin that he refuses 
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Verg. Aen. 3.4 

diversa ^exsiliadesertas quaerere terras 

j n addition a number of words derivlng from univerbations of fixed phrases necessarily pre- 
suppo^ elision. 

antea ‘in the past’ <r- ante ea 
potest ‘is possible pote est 

animadverto ‘1 pay attention to' <r- animum adverto 
veneo ‘I am sold' <r- venum eo 
magnopere greatly’ <— magno opere 

The loss of final - Vm in nihil <— nihilum and non <— noenum (Plaut. Aut 67 , etc.) < *neioinom 
‘not one' has also probably been generalized from pre-vocalic position. 

B. What is generally placed under the rubric of elision may in fact represent several different 
phonological processes. 

1. In the case of a short non-high vowel before another vowel there can be little doubt that 
the first vowel was simply eliminated. Siich a treatment is suggested by univerbations of 
the antea and potest type. 49 

2. In the case of -Vm most of the evidence of the grammarians and univerbations like 
animadverto also points to simple elimination. 50 

a. Sacerdos (Keil 6.448) says that in reading VergiTs Monstrum horrendum , informe , 
ingens > cui lumen ademptum (Aen. 3.658) the -um of monstrum was to be completely 
eliminated. 51 

b. But> on the other hand, Probus apud Aul. Geli. 13.21.6 favors the reading turrim over 
turrem in the line turrim inpraecipiti stantem (Aen. 2.460) as more melodious, 52 from 
which it may be inferred that in his style of reading the quality of the first vowel was 
at least partly preserved. 53 That this pronunciation was not mere pedantry is suggested 

to contract vowels” Quint Inst. 9.4.36 coeuntes litterae, quae awaXoupai dicuntur...leviorem faciunt orationem “Coalescing 
vowels, which are called auvaXoupai, make speech sino other.” Quintilian evidently re ad the first line of Livys preface as 
facturusne^operae pretium sim “whether I was going to do something worth the effort.. ” since he found fault with the 
resulting hexameter. See Riggsby (1991), who collects the evidence for elision in prose. 

48 On the other hand, there are also unryerbations which seem to have resisted elision: circumagi (4 syllables at Hor. S. 1.9.17), 
nihil ‘nothing 5 <— *ne hilum. It is not ciear what the conditioning factors were that determined whether elision occurred or 
not. 

49 See Allen 1973:145-50. 

50 The potential elidability of a vowel before -m# suggests that final -m was no longer a consonant, but at least in sonie 
environments reduced to nasalization of the preceding vowel. This is confirmed by the comments of the grammarians. Velius 
Longus (Keil 7.54) considers the sound of final m almost a foreign letter (fere...peregrinam litteram). Prisdan (Keil 2.29) 
notes that m is obscure at the end of words ( obscurum in extremitate dictionum). Since, on the other hand, -Vm# fcllowed by a 
consonant-initial word scans as heavy, it has been claimed that the nasalized vowel was also lengthened, since the length—so 
it is argued—could not be due to a nonexislent moraic consonant. See Allen 1978:30 and 119. But this view does not seem 
obligatory. Perhaps it is possible that final -m was reduced to nasalization in prevocalic position, but retained consonant 
character in preconsonantal position. 

51 In m littera m non sola perit in metro sed etiam vocalis quae eam antecedit “In the case of the letter m , not only the m but 
also the vowel that precedes it is eliminated metrically.” 

52 He says the -im form are iucundioris gracilitatis of inore pleasant gracefulness’ 

53 Quintilian (bjst. 9.4.40) seems to be getting at the same pronunciation when he says that the letter m tantum in hoc aliqua 
inter duas vocales velut nota est ne ipsae coeant “ m in this case is only some notation between two vowels to prevent them from 

contracting” 
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by the existence of non-eliding univerbations of the circumagi > nihil type (above, fo. 
48). 

3. When the first vowel was a high vowel (i, U) it is possible that it became a non-syllabic j or 
w . In dactylic verse, sequences of I and u before another vowel tend to occur preferentially 
in the second syllable of a foot. This could be explained if we assumed that synizesis of i 
and u was permitted here since the preceding foot was already long. 54 

Lucii. 1095 

inde canino ritu^oculisque [ritwokulis] 

Catuli. 85.1 

odiret [ddjet] amo . quare^Jd faciam, fortasse requiris ? 

On the other hand, synizesis of the high vowels in the third syllable of a dactyl would 
have made the second syllable long and unmetrical. 

a. However, synizesis cannot have been the only option since verses do occur where the 
assumption of synizesis produces impermissible heavy syllables. 

Verg. Georg. 2.180 

tenwis ubi^argilla^et dumosis calculus arvis 
Hor. S. 1.1.59 

at qui tantuli^eget quanto est opus 7 is neque limo 

4. Non-high long vowels and diphthongs before a following vowel also tend toavoid the 
second and third syllable of a dactyl, i.e. verse positions that require a light syllable. This 
suggests that the normal treatment of these sequences was contraction to a long vowel. 

a. But here too exceptions occur. 

Hor. S. 2.7.53 

tu cumproiectis insignibus , anulo ^equestri 

5. Limits on Elision 

a. Monosyllables ending in a vowel or -Vm may optionally not be elided, but a long 
vowel may be shortened instead of entirely disappearing. This is the so-called Prosodic 
Hiatus. 55 

Plaut. Cas . 225 (an 8 ) 

qui quom amo Casinam, magi(s) niteo, munditiis 

Plaut. Cas. 725b (an 4A ) 
tu amas: ego essurio et sitio 


54 Cf. the Vedic sandhi svadu asti ‘is sweet’ —> svadvdsti, jdnitri ajijanat ‘the mother begat —> jdnitryajijanat (RV X 134.1). 

55 This is the conventional Lnterpretation of Prosodic Hiatus. Soubiran (1966:377), however, argued that when a monosyllable 
ending in long vowel was followed by a word beginning with a vowel-initial light syllable, the two syllables were combined into 
a single heavy syllable. In support of this anaiysis he pointed out that the resuit of a Prosodic Hiatus never occurs in a verse 
position where a long cannot be substituted for by two shorts. 
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Verg. Ecl 8.108 

Credimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 

Hor. S. 1.9.38 

si me amas , inquit, paulum hic ades, inteream si 
Lucr. 2.404 

at contra quae amara atque aspera cumque videntur 

Several different phenomena may be behind the category Prosodic Hiatus. In the case 
of a final diphthong as with Lucretius quae, the final glide may have been resyllabified 
to the onset of the following syllable, producing an open syllable. In the case of -Vm 
it is probable that -m was not as reduced in a monosyllable as in a polysyllable since it 
has a consonantal nasal reflex in this environment in the Romance languages ( quem > 
Sp. quien ‘who’, rem > Fr. rien c (no)thing). Thus it may have been consonantal enough 
to block elision. In the remaining cases we have simply an application of the vocalis 
ante vocalem corripitur rule. 

b. Syntactic Hiatus. 56 Hiatus, symbolized by \ often occurs after an interjection or a 
vocative, which presumably was set off from the rest of the sentence by intonation. 

Plaut. Pers. 392 (ia 6 ) 

librorum eccillum h habeo plenum soracum. 

Ter.Andr. 817 (ia 6 ) " 

o h optume hospes! pol, Crito, antiquom obtines 

Hiatus also frequently occurs at a major pause 

Plaut. Cure. 46 (ia 6 ) 

eam volt meretricem facere? 1 , ea me deperit. 

and frequently at a change of speaker (the second hiatus below is at a major pause) 
Ter. Haut. 890 (tr 7 ) 

ita rem esse ! 1 ;; ain tu?:: quin tu ausculta .;; mane? 1 ; hoc... 

c. Stylistic Hiatus. Hiatus may be used for stylistic underlining 

Plaut Asin. 756-7 (ia 6 ) 

alienum? 1 hominem? 1 intro mittat neminem 
quod illa aut amicum h aut patronum nominet 

perhaps to mark the deliberate character of the command. 

6. Historical Trends in the Use of Elision. In Plautus and Terence and in the dramatic works 
of Ennius there are about 150 elisions per 100 lines. Ennius 1 Annales on the other hand 
have only 22 elisions per 100 lines. These figures suggest that elision was a feature of 
popular speech that was at first avoided in the higher styles. In the Classical Period, 


56 For a discussion of the various possible justiheations for hiatus in Classica! Latin verse, see Goold 1969. 
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however, elision became more acceptable in the higher styles. Incidence of elision in 
Vergil varies between 46 per 100 lines in Book 1 of the Georgics to 56 per 100 lines in 
Book 12 of the Aeneid. Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid> however, show a distinet decline 
in the use of elision. 57 


57 The numbers are taken frorn Kent and Sturtevant 1915. On Ennius’ practice, see Skutsch 1985:52-3. 
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Changes to Short Vowels Not Connected 
to Weakening; Changes to Long Vowels, 

Diphthongs, and Final Vowels 

3 

I, Changes to Short Vowels Not Connected to Weakening 1 

A. *e >j 

1. *e> il _9, i.e. the velar nasal which is spelled <n> before a velar and <g> before n. 

*tengd [tei}go] 1 tinge > tingo, 2 cf. Gk. Teyya) I wet’. 3 
*k w enk v/ e [k w ei)k w e] > *k w iyk w e » quinque , cf. Gk. Ttevxe. 4 
Heg-nom [leijnom] ‘firewood’ > lignum , cf lego C I collecti 
*dek-nos > *deg-no$ [depnos] ‘fitting’ > dignus , cf decet ‘is fitting’. 

This sound change is sometimes given the nickname Rais-ING and affects e arising by 
A-Weakening. 5 

2. *e > H _ mb 

*lembos > limbus ‘frange’, cf Ved. Idmbate ‘hangs down, OE Icempihalt c lurdus , clumsy 
PDE limp. 

*nb h -ri- > *mb h -ri-s > *embri-s > *imbris > imber rain’, cf Osc. anafriss ‘to the rain 

c o 

deities’ (Sa 1 A9) < *nb h -ri-b h os = Lat. imbribus , Ved. abhram cloudl 

3. *e > iim nV 6 

*menes-ua ‘mindful’ > *menerua > Minerva , cf Praenest. menerva (ILLRP 1198) and 
Carm. Sal 4 pro-menervat. 

*men- ‘jut out’ > minae ‘threats’, minor ‘I threalen’. Contrast men-tum ‘chin’, Iit. ‘what juts 
outl 

4. The raisings of e to i discussed in the three preceding paragraphs ali involve a following 



1 Compare Kieckers 1930:47-59, Sommer and Pfister 1977:53-71, and Meillet and Vendryes 1979:110-12. 

2 The byform tinguere is found already in Var. L. 6,96 but is probably analogical to unguere ‘anoint’: unxi ‘I anointed' ninguere 
‘snow’: ninxit ‘it snowed’, where the labial element of the labiovelar has been neutralized before the -s- of the perfect stem. 
Conversely, the pattern tingere : tinxi has led to the non-phonological byforms ungere etc. (e,g. ungebam Petr. 75.10) and 
ningere (ningit Verg. Geor. 3.367, etc.) 

3 PIH *tng- > PGmc. *punk- > OHG duncon > Pennsylvania German dutike —» PDE dunk. 

4 iuvencus is probably analogical to iuventus ‘youth’. Cupencus, the name of a priest of Hercules, is said to be Sabine by Serv. 
ad Aen. 12.539. 

5 See p. 120. 

6 My formulation, not communis opinio. 
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nasal plus some further conditioning environment. A following nasal is also found 
the examples en (en ILLRP 517.12, Gk. ev, Osc. -en) > in £ in(to)’ (both preposition and 
preverb), *n- > en - > in- (negative prefix), endo (Lex XII etc.) > indu- ‘in’ and ^ncfieros 
> *enferus > Inferus Tower’. But the exact conditions for the changes found in the cited 
words are unclear. It is often maintained that the preposition in y which was a proditie, 
shows an unstressed development and that the negative partide has generalized a variant 
originally proper to pre-velar environment (e.g. incredibilis unbelievable’ < *eykredibili$\ 
Inferus has been folk-etymologically remade after in-. One might consider the possibility 
that initial *en- simply became in-, but enim 'for, indeed’ is a counterexample. 

5. In an open syllable before an i in a following syllable 7 

*keni$ > cinis c dust’ cf. Gk. kovu; ‘ash’ The *e/o ablaut of the root reflects an original aero 
static noun. 8 

*$eni > sine 'withouf, cf. Olr. sain ‘different’ < *sani- < *snni 
*semlis > *simiis > similis similar, cf. semel once’ 

*ueglis > *viglis > vigil sentry, awake’ cf. vegeo £ I enliven. 9 

6. e > U rC in “dialectaT Latin 10 

Praenest. Lat. mirqvrios (ILLRP 1202, 5th/4th century bce) for Mercurius , stircvs 
(ILLRP 504, Luceria) for stercus ‘shitl 

firmus < *fermus < *cfter-mos ‘holding fast’ (Ved. dhdrma- Taw’) seems to be a dialectal 
form that has been incorporated into Urban Latin. 

7. *e > il _C# 

salvtes (ILLRP 254) > salutis ‘(divinity of) health’ gen. sg. 
feced (ILLRP 2, etc.) > fecid (ILLRP 1197, Praeneste, ca. 350 bce). 11 

8. > i/u s,t 

*uet-elo- ‘yearling’ > vitulas , cf. vetus old 5 , etc. 
vespillo ~ vispilld undertaker’ 

The t£ rule” is sporadic at best and may be of dialectal origin. Cf. Umb. vitluf £ vitulos ’ (Ib 

1} . , ^ ■ 

■ 

B. *e> o 

1. *e > o! _ u 

*neuos new’ > novus , cf. Gk. ve(y)o<;. 

*h]_neun nine’ > *neuen > *nouen » novem , cf. Gk. £vvs(p)a, Goth. niun. 
a. But not before a u of secondary origin: 


7 On vilis cheap’ < *ueslis, see p. 143 below. 

8 See p. 258. 

9 The i of vigil has been analogically introduced into the verb vigeo he active’ 

10 See Vine 1993:169 and J. N. Adams 2007:89-91. Ronianesco, the Italian dialect of Rome, has [sterco] ‘shit’ < stircus, whereas 
Standard Italian has [sterco] < stercus. See Mancini 2000:42. 

11 This inscription, the so-called Cista FicoronU has two examples of the raising of i before a consonant in a final syllable 
(fecid and dedit), but stili preserves o before final -s in novios and plavtios. 
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Transponat ^hjeg^-u-i- > levis ‘lighf, cf. Gk. eXa^bq, eAacppoc;, Ved. raghu 
*mreg h u-i- > brevis ‘short, cf. Av. mdrdzu 
' *seg h -uer-o- ‘holding out’ > severus ‘toughl 12 \ 

2 '*e>olk w _Jc w 

*pek w eti ‘cooks’ > *k w ek w eti > *k w ok w it (quoquitur Plaut. Men . 214) > coquit, cf Russ. pefctf 
T bake, Lith. fcepu T cook’ with metathesis. 


3, *sue > *suo > so 

*suesor ‘sister’ > *suosdr > soror, cf. Ved. svdsar-, OE sweosfor , 13 NHG Schwester . 

*$uepnos ‘sleep > *syopM05 > somntfs, cf. Ved. svapna OE swe/rc ‘drearn neut, EME 

swevew . 14 

The loss of non-initial u before a rounded vowel is a separate process on which $ee p. 
154. 

4 , v> o! _ l (i.e. before an lpinguis* p. 117). 

*eldr ‘swan > olor, cf Olr. eia . 

‘I wanf > volo* cf. OLith. pa-velmi, Goth. wiljau. 

*uelen$ pres. part. of *uelo > volens . 

Etr. toponym VelaQri > Volterrae . 

5 , > nl#fC)u ATVT+backl (i.e. following y and preceding a nasal followed by a back 
vowel) 

duenos (dvenos ILLRP 2, 500 bce) > ditonos ( duonus , Carm. Sal 3.2) > bonus. 

*uemd > vomo T vomit’, cf. Gk. epsco . 15 

a. Venus for expected *uonus must be analogical to the oblique stem *uenes-} 6 
C.*o>u 

1 . *o > u /_ y. This is part of the same raising rule that changed e to i in the same envi- 

ronment. 

*oyg w en ointment’ > unguen, cf Ved. anjt- s alvei 
*oykos ‘hook’ > uncus, cf Gk. oyKoc; ‘barbi 

*hom-ke, acc. sg. masc. of demonstrative > hoyke (honce, ILLRP 505, second century 
bce 17 ) > hunc. 18 


12 See Nussbaum 199Sc. 

13 PDE sister is from ON systir. 

14 Cf. William Cartwright, The Ordinary (1651, but written 1634) II. ii. 26 Dan Cupido Sure sent thylke sweven to mine 
head. 

15 A rather similar rule seems to be required to account for *glemos neut. ‘ball-shaped mass > > glomus. An e-grade is expected 
in the root of a neuter s-stem (e.g. genus , etc.) and *glemos is continued in Rom. ghem and Venetian dyetno. The e-grade would 
have survived in the oblique stem *glemer- < *gletnez- whence with divergent levelings glomus , glomeris (CL) and *glemos, 
*glemeris (PR). 

16 See Nussbaum 2003. 

17 On the date of this inscription, see Vine 1993:289. 

18 Exceptions: tongeo ‘I think’ (Ennius) may be dialectal or archaic. Aelius Stilo (Fest. p. 488 L) attributes the word tongitio 
thought' to the Praenestines. longus ‘long’ has no really good explanation. Sommer (1914a:64) suggested that the initial l 

prevented the raising. 
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2. *o > ui_lC 

*uelti ‘wants’ > volt > vult 

*solkos ‘furrow’ > sulcu$ y cf. Gk. oAkoc; a hauling engine’ (Hdt.), later ‘furrow’ (Apollonius 
Rhodius 3.1391). 19 

3. *o > u/ _m (sporadic) 

*h 3 nb h -Vl- > *omb-Vl-ikos > umbilicus 'navel’ cf. Gk. opcpaXoc;. 

*omeso- shoulder > umerus , cf. Umb. onse (VIb 50), Ved. amsa -. 

*homo- 'earth’ > humus y cf Umb. hondra (Via 15, etc.) ‘below’ 

Gk. vopaSa 'nomad’ acc. sg. » Numidae (a nomadic people of North Africa). 

But not in domuSy homo. A number of apparent exceptions arose too late to be affected by 
this change, e.g. omnis < *opnis, somnus < *suepno $, vomo < *uemd , glomus < *glemosP 

4. *o > u! _ rC dialectically. 

furnus (normal and Romance) ~ fornus (Var. Grarn . 195) oveh vs. fornax 'furnace. 

Perhaps belonging here are ursus 'bear < *orksos, curro 'I ruri < *kor$o y etc. But there 
are many instances of unchanged orC in Latin: orca 'large earthenware vesseF, ornus 'ash 
tree\ porcus ‘piglef, etc. 

5. An o in a final syllable before final - d , -s, -m, or -nt became u already by the middle of the 
third century bce. 21 

*aliod 'other nom. acc. neut. sg. > aliud . Cf. Gk. aXXo. 
novios plavtios (ILLRP 1197, Praeneste) > Novius Plautius . 
lvciom (ILLRP 310) > Lucium. 
cosentiont' they agree' (ILLRP 310) > consentiunt 

6. Ali changes of o to u are inhibited by a preceding u at least until the end of the Republic: 
equos 'horse', avonculus maternal uncle', volgus crowd', yolnus Vcund’, Volcatius 'Vulcan, 
Volturnus 'from Vultur’, a mountain in Apulia. 

D. *uo became ue when followed by a dental sometime in the second century bce. 22 

voster 'your’ > vester. 23 
advorsom against’ > adversum. 

voto ‘I forbid’ (in the Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus) > vefo. 24 


19 Cf. moltai ‘fine gen. sg. (ILLRP 505, ca. 241 bce, Spoletium). The earliest example of o for u appears to be mvltas ‘much’ 
acc. pl. (ILLRP 312, ca. 160 bce). The unraised o of solvo is probably analogical to solutus. 

20 See n, 15 above. 

21 The Scipionic elogia ILLRP 309 and 310 already have instances of u at least before final -s, e.g. 309 cornelivs, 310 
tempestatebvs ‘stomi-gods’ dat. pl. 

22 Cf. Quint. 1.7.25: quid dicam vortices et vorsus ceteraque in eundum modum, quae primus Scipio Africanus ih e litteram 
secundam vertisse dicitur? “What should I say about vortices and vorsus and other examples of the same sort which Scipio 
Africanus is said to have been the first to spell with an e?” ILLRP 512 (156 bce, Tibur) has advortit and vostra but the Lex 
Repetundarum (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 3,123-122 bce) has aversvm beside avorsvm. The Sententia Minuciorum (ILLRP 517,117 
bce, near Genoa) has controvorsieis (1. 2) and controversis (1. 46). For more details, see Solmsen 1894:1-28. - 

23 Romance vostrom (Sp. vuestro , Itat vostro , Fr. votre) is by analogy with nostrum. 

24 Watkins (1973) suggested extending the environment for this change to a following velar on the basis of the supposed 
example *uoged ‘I waken > vegeo , cf. Ved, vajdyati, but vegeo may also have an original e, cf. mereo T eam’ 
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£ *0 > &i - 

Sometimes known as Thurneysen-HavePs Law. The exact conditioning of this change is dis- 
uted Ii has recently been argued that it was the position of the Proto-Indo-European accent 

that was relevant, 26 e.g.: 

*(s)kouh x eie~ti observe > *covet > cavet. Cf. Gk. Ko(f)£to. 

Others have thought it was the Latin stress> e.g.: 

*kouerna > caverna cave. Cf. cavus ‘hollow, concave' *covus (Port. covo) concave. 

But accounts that rely on the position of the Latin accent are difficult since the phenomenon 
must be fairly early, inasmuch as it precedes the change of intervocalic *g wh and *g w to u. Hence 
foveo T warm’ < *d? l og wh - does not become ffaveo 27 and nudus naked' < *nouidos < *nog w idos 
does not become t nandus. 2 * 

E Changes atfecting a 

1. *a> o/u _ .CV 

vacivos > vocivos unoccupied’ 29 Cf. vacuus empty. 

2. *a > eli_i 

iaiiunus 30 Tasting’ (adj.) and forms derived therefrom > ieiiunus . 
iaiiento T have breakfast’ > ieiiento (Afran. Com. 43, Pomp. Com. 26). 31 

Forms with a are stili reconstructible in the manuscripts of Plautus, e.g. iaiiunitate 
state of fasting ( Cas . 803), iaiiunitdtis (Mere. 754), 32 and have survived in Romance 
(Old Neapolitan jagiuna Tasf etc. < *iaiiuna). This latter fact suggests that this change 
extended only to certain sociolects. 

G. u becomes i between l and a labial. The same development seems to have affected u in this 
environment when it was the second part of a diphthong. 

lubet c is pleasing' > libet. 33 Cf. OE lufu dove', 34 OCS Ijubiti To love. 


25 The dot. means syllable boundary. 

26 See Vine 2006. 

27 The attested Latin verb faveo ‘be favorable to' is of uncertain etymology. 

28 Schrijver (1991:460“ 5) argues for an additional rule unrounding *o to a in an open syllable after a labial. 

29 The spelling vocivos is the norm in the traditions of Plautus and Terence. Reflexes of vacivos survive in Sp. vacfo, Port. 
vazio empty, but Old French and Itahan dialectal forms reflect vocivos . Ludtke (1962) has argued that this change and the 
post-Classical change of *}d~ to *ie- (seen in Ienudrius ‘January' on which seep. 143 below) suggest that d was actually [a] and 
a was somewhat closer to [as]. This seems hardly compelling and in fact is contradicted by the statement of Lucilius 353-5 that 
long and short a were both said and written in uno eodemque...pacto “one and the sanie way.” Of course, the Lucilius statement 
refers to an earlier period. 

30 Terentianus Maurus (Keil, 6.343, 619ff.) confirms that the a of this word is short. 

31 The haplologized form ientent is found at Var. Mert . 278. Mart. 8.67.10 and Suet. Vit. 7.2 have forms with the stem iant- 
{iantes and iantassent respectively), perhaps tlie resuit of a haplology of iaiient -. OSp. yantar and Port. jantar ‘(eat) breakfast, 
lunch' continue this form. 

32 SeeSkutsch 1892. 

33 E.g. lvbens (1LLRP 35, ca. 150 bce). 

34 The Present-day Enghsh spelling with <o> is the resuit of a Middle English orthographic practice of substdtuting an <o> 
for a <u> next to certain letters for the sake of graphic clarity. Cf. PDE son for OE sunu . 
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^hjleud^erds ‘free (cf. Gk. ^XeuQepot;) > *louferos > *loiferos (cf. Fal. [ljoifirta 'liberta 7 Qq 
73) > liber* 5 

H. *u > ol_r in open syllables 36 

*fu-se- imp. subj. of fu- > *fure- >fore- y cf. Osc. fusid (Cm 1 A19), 37 vs. 

*fusuos > furvus clark-colored’ cf fuscus £ dark-colored’ Cf. OE dox ‘darkVc *duskaz < 
Wuskos™ 

I. *i > e! _ r in open syllables 

*sisd ‘I sow’ > sero. 39 

but *uizga > virga c twig’, cf. ON visk wisp> cluster —» PDE whisk. 40 

J. The sequence *ri before a coronal becomes er 41 

*tris ‘thrice’ > *tirs > *ters > * teri A2 > ter , cf Gk. tpic;. 

*kritos s electe d’ > *kirtos > certus ‘fixed, cf Gk. Kprroc;. 

*krind C I select’ > *kirnd > cerno T discern’ cf Gk. Kpivu> ‘I will separate' 


II. Changes to Long Vowels and Diphthongs 

A. The sequence *u plus -iV- became -iie~ perhaps at the Proto-Italic stage if not earlier 43 
*sub~fu-id > suffio T fumigate’, cf. fumus smoke’ 

*pu-i-o- > *pios > pius > Osc. piihiiii dat. sg. masc. (Sa 1 B15), cf pu-ru$ pure’ piare 'to 
purify’ 44 


35 But the change from *louferos to Voiferos was prehistoric, while the change from lubet to libet happened during the 
historical period. Thus the two changes are probably only typoiogically similar. 

36 Parker (1988) has suggested unifying the niles lowering u and i before r (our H and I) and the rule that caused ali medial 
vowels before r to surface as e (*peparai [cf. Fal. peparaij > peperi T got 1 , see p. 117) into a single rule lowering high vowels 
before r. It is often claimed that u and o are lowered in stressed syllables only before r arising from s by Rhotacism, whereas 
the medial rule evidently operates before r of any origin. But instances of a high vowel before r in an initial syilable can be 
explained as analogical or as the resuit of borrowing, or are etymoiogically obscure. 

37 nurus (w-stem) ‘daughter-in-law’ has apparently escaped this lowering due to the assimilatory inftuence of the second w. In 
Vulgar Latin nurus was remade as an «-stem and the u was lowered resulting in «ora (Ital. nuora > Sp. nuera). 

38 But the Present-day English form dusk(y) is probably a northern dialect form since OE dox probably would have given 

t dosh. The form dusk(y) hrst appears in Chaucer and the Wycliff Bible. Cf. OE acsian , dsdan ‘to ask 5 which gave southwestem 
ME ash. PDE ask is also a northern borrowing. - . , 

39 pirus ‘pear-tree’ is an exception, and the word is generaUy regarded as a loanword from some unknown source which 
entered the language too late to be subject to the lowering rule. This account, however, is problematic. Comparison with Gk. 
amoq ‘pear’ niight suggest that pirus comes from *pisos, since in this way it would be possible to account for the Latin-Greek 
correspondence VrV: VeV in the normal way by positing a source form with intervocalic *s. But if Lat. pirus really does come 
from *pisos then it was present in the language at the time of rhotacism and a fortiori at the time of lowering before r, which, 
as sero shows, post-dated (at least the first stage of) rhotacism. Perhaps the comparison with Greek is not to be pursued in the 
most obvious way. The prefix dir- as in dir-imo T pull apart 1 may have restored i on the basis of the ailomorph dis ■?. The i of vir 
‘man’ < *uir$ < *uiros is not in an open syilable. 

40 The spelling with wh and the dialectal pronunciation as /hwisk/ is due to the influence of whip. 

41 Since syncopes do not normaliy occur in stressed syllables it is probable that this sound change is a metathesis. Cf. OE brid 
> ME byrd > PDE bird [ba*d], 

42 Plautus scans ter as a heavy syilable, i.e. *terr> at Bacch . 1127. Cf. also terr-uncius a copper.coin weighing three unciae 
which preserves the geminate. 

43 Often called the pius rule. But see p. 468 n. 15 for the possibility that the pius rule is post-Proto-Italic and has diffused 
throughout Italy. 

44 Alan Nussbaum suggests (p.c.) that the pre-form of pius, viz. *puio-, could be analyzed as a thematic derivative to an f-stem 
*puh x -i- ‘purityl This is semantically preferable to a prefbrm *pu-iio-> a putative gerundival adjective to the root *puh x ~. 
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r[he sequence 


*-uuiiV- apparently had the same treatment, perhaps by way of a mid-stage 


*endo-struuiia > industria ‘diligence’ Cf. instruo ‘prepare. 
*akuuiia 'of the needle’ cf. acus ‘needle’ > acia ‘thread’ 

3 ^ is raised to u before r in a monosyllable. 


*k w dr ‘why’ > quor 45 > cur, 

*tyor ‘thief 5 >/or 46 > fitr, cf. Gk. cptbp . 47 


C *e sometimes became i before an i in the following syllable. The best cases of this rule in¬ 
volve original sequences of *-e$li-. The development may have been *-esli- > *- ezli- > *-e j z j Pi- > 



*sub-tekslis 'fine, subtle > subtilis , cf. tela cloth in the process of being woven’< *teksla <— 
texo ‘weave. 

*uesli- Tor sale > vilis cheap, cf. Ved. vasnd 

a > &l— 


lanudrius ‘January’ > Ienudrius , e.g. ien variae (as part of a personal nam e, CIL 9.1209, 
Aeclanum ) 49 whence Ital. gennaio , Sp. enero , Olr. enair , but Port .janeiro and MW lonawr 
continue lanudrius, 

ianua ‘door > *ienua 50 continued by Calabr. Ital. /jenna/ and Campid. Sard. genna , but Log. 
Sard .janna and Port. janela ‘window’ < *idnw-ella reflect ianua. 

The first evidence for this change is rather late in the Imperial period and the d forms were 
evidently preserved or restored in some varieties of Vulgar Latin . 51 

E. The diphthong *ei became *e on its way to becoming i. If this *e became antevocalic by 
sound change, it was shortened to e. 


*deiuos 'god 5 > *deuos > *deos > deus . 

*elaiuom olive’ > *eleiuom > *oleuom > oleum. 52 

n n « n 


F. The diphthong *oi may have become after w. 53 
*uoikos settlemenf > veicvs (ILLRP 508.9, Furfo 54 ) > vicus . 

45 Vel. Long. (Keil 7.71.3). 

46 Piaut. Poen . 1384/or (the readlng of ms. B). 

47 The u for 6 in semvnis ‘ Seniones ? ( Carm. Arv .) and [ter?]mvnib(vs) (ILLRP 290, in Ager Capenas) may dialectal. 

48 See Vine 1993:99-103 for more discussion. suspicio ‘suspicion if from *subspekio <■— specio ‘I look’ is often thought to 
belong here, but there are other possible etymologies. Pisani (1980) sought to connect it with spiculum ‘sharp point’ The 
adverb ilico 'on the spot, at once’ might be an example of this phenomenon if the original prepositional phrase *en stlokdd 
‘in the place became *e(n)$tlikdd and then ilico . This presupposes that both original i and i arising by weakening might serve 
as triggers for the change. On the other hand, it is possible that the form in < en was introduced into the prefomi before the 
subsequent phonological changes. 

49 The first datable example of this change is ffom 260 ce: ienvari{iv}m, a cognomen (CIL 11.5748). 

50 The spelling ienua is attested in various manuscripts; see the TLL s.v. ianua . 

51 On the earlier change of short a between i% see p. 141 ab ove. 

52 But for a different theory of these forms, see p. 101 n.31. 

53 vicus appears to be the sole example of this change. The same stem is also found in *ueik-s-lci > villa, country estate’. Contra 
Sihler 1995:53 Lat. vinum is not from earlier *uoinom , as is shown by Umbrian vinu (Ia 4 +). It is perhaps possible that vicus 
goes back to *ueikos with an e-grade analogically introduced ffom an s-stem neuter continued in Goth. weihs ‘rural hamlet’ 

54 Present-day Farfona di Barisciano, L Aquila. 
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G. The luppiter Rule. When a diphthong et or ou is followed by a single voiceless stop th 
outcome is either a long monophthong plus single stop (e.g. *deukd ‘I lead’ > duco) or sW 
monophthong plus geminate stop. The latter cases are said to be instances of the luppiter rul e 

*iou~piter > Iu-piter ~ luppiter. 

*soupos ‘supine’ (cf. Umb. sopa neut. acc. pl., VIb 7) 55 > suppus. 

*meitd ‘I send’ > mitto. 

leitera Tetter of the alphabet’ (leiteras, CIL 1 2 .583, par. 35 ) > Utera (literai, CIL P .595 6| 
~ littera. 

The Standard view is that the long vowel resulting from the monophthongization of the diph- 
thongs lost a mora to the following voiceless stop which consequently was realized as a gemi¬ 
nate. But if this were the correct explanation, one would expect to see cases of long vowels oi 
non-diphthongal origin also undergoing the luppiter rule, but this does not appear to hao 
pen . 56 ' F 

III. Anaptyxis 

A. There were at least two rounds of anaptyxis involving Ci clusters in the prehistory of Latin 

1 . After a heavy syllable, or a syllable ending in R, i became »: 57 
*sentiesi ‘you feel’ > *sentiiesi > sentis. 

*g w m-ie-si ‘you come’ > *g w eniesi > *g w eniiesi > *g w 'enisi > venis. SB 

*sdgiesi ‘to sense’ > *sagiiesi > sagisi > sagire (Cic. Div. 1.65). Cf. Goth. sdkjan ‘seek’ 

2 . Later, after the operation of the syncope of e in an open syllable after i (the so-called/l/j 
rule ), 59 most remaining Ci sequences became Cii. 

*kapid ‘I take’ > capio /kapiio/. 

*med h ios ‘middle’ > *met h ios > *met h iios > *meQiios > *meSiios > medius. 

a. It is ciear that anaptyxis after a heavy syllable or R and anaptyxis after a light syllable 
must be two different rules. First, the former feeds the fili rufe and the latter does not. 
If there had been just one round of epenthesis before the fili rule, *kapiesi would have 
become t kapiiesi > t kapisi > t capis, i.e. there would be no distinction between the 


55 My view, not communis opinio. See Weiss 2009:358. 

56 For discussion of the luppiter rule, see Weiss 2009:358. 


57 The fact that root syllables ending in a sonorant behave like heavy syllables probably means that sonorants in the coda, 
but not obstruents, were moraic. Fourth-conjugation forms are also typical after disyllabic bases, e.g. iacio , iacere ‘I throw’ 
but amicio , amicire I throw round. Some have sought to combine disyllabic and heavy bases under the heading of a ‘"moraic 
trochee. That is, the anaptyxis rule could be said to apply after a base of two morae. See Mester 1994. 

58 Some verbs with roots ending in -r are predominantly 3rd-zo but also show occasional 4th-conjugation forms* morior l 
die (moriri Plaut. Asin. 121, etc.), orior I rise, come in to being’ (the present indicative, imperfect subjunctive, and imperative 
are normally 3rd io, but the infinitive is oriri), and pario T give birth to’ {parire Plaut. Vid. fr. 18 [15]). One could argue that 
the 4th-conjugation forms are relics of the phonologically regular outcome and that 3rd-id forms are analogical. Why exactly 
these forms should have been transferred to the 3rd-io conjugation while ferio ‘I strike’ was not is unclear. Note, however, that 
these three verbs form a close-knit semantic group: morior and orior are virtuaUy antonyms an d pario could be regarded as 
a causative of orior. 

59 On which see p. 122. 
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3id-io and 4th conjugations. Second, the former anaptyxis precedes the assimilation of 
*.gi- while the latter follows that assimilation ( sagire 60 vs. aiid < *agid). 

3 Exempt from these anaptyxes were *-di-, *-gi-, and *-si-. In the case of *-di- and *-gi- 
it is normally assumed that they had assimilated to -ii- before the second anaptyxis . 61 
*-si- escaped since the anaptyxis did not apply to fricative plus i. This means the second 
anaptyxis would have to have occurred before the voiced aspirates developed to fricatives 
of some sort in medial position. 

R There was no general anaptyxis between a consonant and u. 

i In some cases the Cu sequence either survives or is continued by a CC sequence. 

equus ‘horse’ < *h 1 ekuos , cf. Ved. asva ; 

• Minerva < *menes-ua ‘mindfuT. 
sollus ‘ali 5 < *soluos, cf. Ved. sarva- ‘ali’. 

2 . In other cases, the Cu sequence has been eliminated in various ways. 

brevis 'short' < *mreg h iiis> cf. Av. morozu 

suavis sweet’ < *suaduis , cf. Ved. svadu 

lumbi Toins < *lond h uoU cf. OCS l$dvij$ Toins’ 

oportet 'it is fitting’ < *op-uorteU cf. verto 1 turnl 

probus 'upright 5 < *prob h uos from the root *b h uh x - 'become , 62 

3 , But *tu apparently did become *tuu with gemination of the t if it was in the coda . 63 

*mor.tuos ‘dead 5 > mortuus > cf. OCS mirtvu ‘dead’ 

*k w at.udr 'four' > quattuor , cf Ved. catvari Tour neut. 

IV. Absolute Final Vowels 

A. Cross-linguistically the end of a word, and even more so the end of a major phonological 
phrase or utterance, is frequently subject to various kinds of reductions and neutralizations. 
For example, in Old English the vowels a , e, u were ali possible at the end of a word: guma ‘per- 
son, tunge 'tongue sunu ‘son, but in Middle EngUsh they merged in 9, written <e>: ME gome, 
tonge , sone Finally, the schwa was entirely eliminated on the way to Modern English. 

B. Changes Affecting Absolute Final Vowels 65 

1. Long vowels are unchanged excepted when shortened by Iambic Shortening. 
a. The decads triginta, quadraginta etc. preserve final -d. 6b 

60 Similarly mugire ‘to bellow’ On the other hand fugio, fugere ‘to flee J must be analogical for *fuiid after the perfect fugh 
etc. 

61 Seep. 159. 

62 However, it is possible that u in this proto-form was eliminated already in the proto-language. 

63 But for a different approach not invohing anaptyxis, see Livingston 2004:10. 

64 'Ihe apparent change of OE u to ME o in these three words is only graphic. Ihey were stili pronounced with the vowel u 
in Middle English. 

65 For changes affecting vowels in closed final syllables see pp. 138 and 140. 

66 It is often alleged that the expected thematic neuter ending is preserved in triginta ‘thirty’ supposedly from *trih 2 -dkmteh 2 
‘three tens 1 . But although this form does showthat a final -a would not have been shortened phonologically, the reconstruction 
ishighly problematic since the decads were athematic as Gk. TTevT^KOvxa ‘fifty’ < *penk w ekonth 2 shows. For an explanation for 
the final -a of the decads, see p. 372. 
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u The expected thematic neut. pl. nom.-acc. *-eh 2 > *-a has been replaced in forrns 
like iugd ‘yokes’ by - a < *-h 2 generalized from athematic neuters. Neuter plural - a 
does not resuit from phonological shortening . 67 

b. lst sg. primary personal endirig *-oh 2 > -d. 

c. 2 nd conjugation ipv. of the type mane ‘stay!> etc. 

d. Thematic gen. sg. *-ih x > -l 

e. The ending of the neut. nom.-acc. sg. of u-s tems, whatever the ultimate origin ofthis 
length, is retained as - u , in genu ‘knee, etc . 68 

2 . The diphthongs undergo no special developments, but generally follow the pattern found 
in unstressed syllables. The one uncertainty involves *-oi, which may have developed 
differently In medial syllables . 69 

a. lst sg. perf. -ai > -ei > -u 70 athematic dat sg. -ei > -f/ L thematic nom. pl. -oi > -ei > -e 
> *-t; 72 loc. of u-s tems *-eu > *-ou > -uP 

b. For final long diphthongs see p. 104. 

3. Short vowels were more susceptible to final reduction. 
a. Final -i had two different fates. 

i. In the primary verb endings -i was apocopated: 3rd sg. *-ti > -1 ; 3rd pl. -onti > 
-unt This happened after final voicing ceased to operate. The Carmen Saliare ( 2 ) 
appears to continue a pre-apocope form tremonti‘tremunf ‘they tremble ’. 74 

ii. *-i was also apocopated in some particles: *h x eti > et 'and', cf. Gk. en stili’; *h x opi > 
ob ‘in front of, because of", cf. Gk. om Q0£V ‘behindY 5 *peri > per ‘through’ cf. Gk. 
Ttspi ‘around 5 , Ved. pari aroundl 

iii. In nominal morphology -i was not apocopated and was eventually reduced to - e . 

*pedi loc. sg. ‘foot 5 > pede abi. sg. 

*mari ‘sea > mare . 

iv. The verbal endings, which were typically utterance-final in an SGV 76 language like 


67 For the d of the nominative singular of the *-e/i 2 replacing expected - d , see p. 232. 

68 See p. 252. 

69 See p. 102. 

70 See p. 392. 

71 See p. 201. 

72 See p. 223. 

73 See p. 252. 

74 The text of the Carmen Saliare here {prae tet tremonti ) was restored by Bergk on the basis of the combined evidence of 
Terentius Scaurus ( praetexere monti , Keil 7.28) and Festus p. 222 L f pretet tremontipraetemuntpeli, where Mueller recognized 
the third and fourth words as Festus’ explanation, i.e, praetremunt te . 

75 If, however, one begins with an t-less variant one can explain the final voiced stop of ob as the resuit of the inheritauce 

or operation of final voicing. If the proto-form is opi a separate process is required to explain the b, e.g. proditie voicing. 
Oscan up (CA 13), in any case, probably continues ^opi. Similar possibilities are thinkable for the case of ab ‘from’ 

76 - Subject, Object, Verb, relerring to the unmarked order of constituents. 
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VOL, were subject to an utterance-final reduction, which did not normally affect 
the nominal forms . 77 

b. Final -e is normally retained: 3rd conjugation ipv. sg. age come now!’, thematic voc. sg. 
lupe ‘O wolfl’ 

i. However, there are some cases of loss of both original final -e and -e from *-i: 

а. The particles neque ‘and not’, atque ‘and’, neve ‘neither...(nor)’ and sive ‘either... 
(or)’ < *sei-ue are replaced by nec < *nek w , ac < *atk w , neu, and seu < *seiu before 
consonants. These items were probably proditie and the loss of the vowel may 
be due to pretonic syncope. Similarly, in Plautus forms like nempe ‘to be sure’, 
proinde ‘accordingly, deinde ‘then’ and ille ‘that’ often scan as nemp\ proind', 
deind’, 78 ili’ before a following consonant-initial word . 79 

б . A small number of imperatives have apocopated final -e. This is due to their 
peremptory character: dic ‘say!’, duc ‘lead!’, fac ‘do!’, fer ‘carry!’, em here! (a 

^ particle, originally the imperative of emo ‘buy’ < ‘take ’). 80 

•y. A final -e has also been lost in lac ‘milk’ < lact (Var. Men. 26, 81 etc.) < lacte (Plaut. 
Bacch. 6 , Cat. Agr. 86 , etc .). 82 

S. An -e from *-i is often apocopated in substantivized neuter i-stems with the 

'i 

suffix - ali - or -ari-. 

animale (Lucr. 3.635) as the neuter of the adjective animalis Tiving’ ~ animal 
‘animal’. 

exemplare (Lucr. 2.124) ~ exemplar ‘example’. 

tribunale (cited as a pedantic form by Quint. Inst. 1.6.17, CIL 1 2 .593.34) ~ 
tribunal (platform of the magistrate’s chair). 

e. -e from *-i has also been apocopated in facul (Pac. Trag. 323, etc.) < *faklu an 
OL byform of facile ‘easily ’, 88 and simul ‘at the same time’« semol (ILLRP 136, 
Sora) < *semli , cf. similis ‘similar ’. 84 


77 Meiser (1998:73-4), following Rix, suggests that final *-i was apocopated when it was never subject to the Indo-European 
accent (hence in personal endings), but was retained when it was accented (hence in theoretically oxytone neuter i-stems and 
locative singulars and from there by analogy). On the weaker prosodic status of verbs in Latin, see also Fortson 2008:265-6. 

78 Whence with further reduction proin and dein. 

79 The interrogative enditic particle -ne becomes -n in Plautus when apocope produces an acceptable coda: scivin ‘did I 
know?' { Pseud . 977), viri ‘do you want? > {Cure. 313) vs. sunme ‘am I?’ ( Most . 362), estne is? {Mil. 416), veneritne has he come?^ 
(perf subj., Poen. 181). Verbal forms ending in -s often lose the s with compensatory lengthening: ndstis-ne ‘do you pi. know?’ 
> nostin. Nominal forms do not seem to do this. 

80 Cf also inger ‘pour in’ (Catuli 27.2). Archaic pre-apocope or anaiogically restored forms with final -e occur beside the 
imperatives dic and duc and fac. dice (Plaut. Mil. 256, etc.), duce (Plaut. Poen. 1229. etc.),/ace (regularly at the end of the line 
in Plautus, e.g. Epid. 39), For apocopated iniinitives like tanger (CIL 15.6903, etc.), see p. 446. 

81 Caesar (Pompeius, Keil 5:199, Caper, Keil 7.96) criticized Varros spelling on the grounds that Latin words could not end 
intwostops. 

82 However, in view of Gk. ydXa < *galakt y yctXaKtoq ‘milk; it is probable that the final -e of OL lacte is itself a paragogic prop 
vowel. Cf p. 515 n. 66. 

83 volup ‘with pleasure’ is traditionally taken to be an apocopated forni of * volupe, the adverb of an adjective volupts. An 
adjective is probably found in the fixed phrase volup est ‘it is a pleasure (Plaut. Amph . 958, etc.) and this may stand for 
*volup(e) est . 

34 See Stefanelli 1997 for discussion of the possible intermediate pathways. 
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c. Final -o became -e. 

2 nd sg. mid. ending *-so > -re} 5 

In the preverb *apo (cf. Gk. diro) the -o has been lost to give Lat. ab away. 

d. The treatments of final - a , -u are not ciear. 

i. If ita ‘in the same way goes with Yed. iti ‘thus ? < *ith 2 , then it would seem that -a 
remains. However, it is also possible to derive ita from *ita with Iambic Shortening 
and compare Av. ida. 

ii. If mox ‘soon is from *moksu , cf. Ved. maksu ‘soorf, it suggests that final *~u was 

lost. . 


85 Seep.390. 
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I Further Consideratioris on the Voiced Aspirates' 

A. Ihe reflexes of the voiced aspirates in Italic. The table below offers a simplified overview of 

the main reflexesnf the Proto-Indo-European voiced aspirates in Italic . 2 


PIE 


LATIN 


SABELLIC 

INIT. 

MED. 

RUBL 

INIT. 

MED. 

*b h 

/ 

b 

— 

/ 

P 

*d h 

/ 

d 

b 

/ 

P 

*g h 

h 

h 

— 

h 

Y- 


B. There are two schools of thought on the development of the voiced aspirates in Italic. The 
crucial point of contention is whether the voicing that the outcomes appear to show medially 
is the direct reflex of the original voicing of the voiced aspirates or is the resuit of a secondary 
revoicing. In other words was the development 

*d h - > *t h - > *d- >/- 

*-d h - > *-e- > *s- > -d- 

the view of G. I. Ascoli, 3 or was it instead 

*d h - 3->f- • 

>*-8->-d- 

’ ) 

the view ofRix? 4 

Typological considerations are really not of mucli use since parallels can be found for most 
of the changes involved. For the change from dental to labiodental fricative cf. Cockney TH 
Fronting: fink for think /0ii}k/, mouf /mauf/ for mouth /mau 6 /, or brover /brAva/ for 
broiher /brA3a /. 5 

1 For this and the following sections compare Sihler I995il39-41» Sommer and Pfister 1977:135-6, Meillet and Vendryes 
1979:71-4, and Meiser 1998:101-5. 

2 The outcomes of *g wk and *g h are omitted. See pp. 77 and 79. 

3 Ascoli 1868. 

4 Rix 1957, anticipated by Hartmann (1890). 

5 TH Fronting also occurs in African-American Vernacular English (AAVE) but only in non-initial position. In Cockney TH 
Fronting does not affect the voiced dental fricative in initial position. 
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C. The strongest case for the devoicing of the voiced aspirates in medial position was put to 
gether by Szemerenyi. 6 He pointed to the development of the cluster *-zd h - y which seems to 
have developed to by devoicing, and then to have merged with st. Examples: 

r 

*g h azd h eh 2 stick’ » *g h ast h a > hasta spear’ Cf. Goth. gazds ‘goad’ 

*kuzd h o-zd-s who sits over the hoard’ > *kust h ds > custds ‘guardiari 7 Cf. Goth. huzd, OHG 
hort ‘treasure’. 8 

However, it is possible that devoicing of the voiced aspirates after [z] was a conditioned sound 
change arising through the devoicing of the voiced fricative [z]. 9 If this is so, then it is possible 
to arrive at a simpler hypothesis than either the Ascoli or Rix scenarios: 

*d h - > *t h - > *e- >/- 

*-d h - > *-d- > -d- 

That is, there was devoicing in initial position but not in medial position. This is the solution 
proposed by Stuart-Smith (2004). 

One wonders why the voiced fricative [z] should have been devoiced only before voiced 
aspirates and not before other voiced segments. Evidently, one would have to assume that the 
voiced aspirates were more susceptible to reinterpretation as voiceless than plain voiced stops 
because of their murmur. Compare the across-the-board devoicing which the voiced aspirates 
underwent in Greek. 10 


II. Rhotacism 

As discussed earlier, an intervocalic s became z and then r: *$ >*z> r!V V. 


VOL 

arhozem a 

*maiidzibos 

*aza 

*feziae 

OL 

arborem 

maiioribus 

dra 

feriae 

Gloss 

‘tree acc. sg. 

ancestors’ dat. pl. 

altar 

Testivaf 


a) Attested by Paul. Fest. p. 13 L arbosem pro arborem antiqui dicebant “The ancients used to say arbosem for 
arborem Tree? 


6 Szemerenyi 1952-53. 

7 But the analysis of custos as a compound with *sed- 'sit' in the second part is not certain. The connection with the Germanic 
words for ‘treasure’ however, is highly probable. 

8 But not aestus. This, according to Szemerenyi, comes from *aid h -tus Tiotness 5 via *aid z d h us by Bartholomae’s Law (the 
progressive voicing and aspiration assimilation occurring at least in Indo-Iranian and possibly in Proto-Indo-European when 
a voiced aspirate was followed by a voiceless obstruent) and a special Dental + Dental treatment. But aestus is better taken as a 
u-abstract of the thematic adjective ^aicfisto- "hot". Cf. OE dst ‘kiln’, PDE oast. Lat. credere 'believe* is also often brought into this 
discussion but credere comes from a univerbation of *kred(s) *d h (e)h r lit. put heart 5 vel sim., cf. Ved. srdd dha-. Therefore one 
could maintain that the development *krezd h V- > cred- is the resuit of a different treatment of the medial cluster arising 
after original had become -st-. 

9 See Stuart-Smith 2004:212 for a phonetic explanation of this change. Basically, frication and voicing do not go well together 
for aerodynamic reasons: voicing requires less air pressure ab ove the glottis and frication requires more air pressure behind 
the closure. Therefore, the more frication, the less voicing. This conflict could lead to devoicing of the cluster containing the 
voiced fricative. Compare the case of Spanish where the voiced fricatives /z/ (voiced dental fricative), /z/ (voiced alveolar 
fricative) and / 3 / merged with /s/, /s/, and /J/ in the sixteenth century. See Penny 2002:99. Cf. also the elimination of the Plft- 
voiced sibOant fricatives in Vedic. See Kobayashi 2004:50 and 64. 

10 See pp. 90-1. 
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g chronie alternations arising from Rhotacism abound in Classica! Latin: 


NOT V_V 

v_v 

nefas Tmmoral act’ 

nefar-ius TmmoraT 

flos ‘flower nom. sg. 

flor-is ‘flower’ gen. sg. 

ns-tus 'burned' 

iir-o T burn 

. <♦ > 
es-t i s 

er-it* willbe’ 


B. Relative Chronology of Rhotacism 

1 Apparent exceptions to Rhotacism like visus, ‘seen’ caesus ‘struck’ and causa 'cause’ had 
a double ss at the time of Rhotacism. Thus visus, caesus < *vissos*kaissos < *uid-to-, 
*kaid-to cf. sedere ‘to sit’ sessus ‘seated’ < *sed-to-. The original double ss of caus(s)a and 
the other forms stili occurs occasionally in writing as late as the Imperial period. 

2 . We may therefore assume the following ordering: 

a. *s > riV_V 

b. *ss > s/V _ 

3 . Conditions. There is no Rhotacism in miser ‘wretched’ and rosa ‘rose’ probably due to the 
dissimilatory affects of r.' 1 Note, however, ros, roris ‘dew’. 

4. Loanwords: cisium Two-wheeled carriage’ basis ‘base’ asinus/ ass’ 

a. These are loanwords from Gaulish (cf. Olr. ciss ‘basket’), Greek (pdau;), and some 
unknown source, respectively (cf: CLuv. targ-as(sa)na-lla/i- muleteer’). 13 They were 
not in Latin at the time of Rhotacism. 14 

G Absolute Chronology of Rhotacism 

1 . The change from [z) to r must have happened before the middle of the fourth century bce 
since Cicero reports ( Fam , 9.21.2) that L. Papirius Crassus, the dictator of 339 bce, was 
the first in his gens no longer to be called Papisius} 5 

2. Intervocalic s (probably [z]) is found only on the very earliest inscriptions, e.g. iovesat 
(ILLRP 2,500 bce), valesiosio ( Lap . Satr 500 bce), 16 


11 Attested in provissa> etc. in mss. of Vergil and others; see Lindsay 1894:112. 

12 rosa is a loanword, but if it is from a “Mediterranean” substratum language, it is hard to unde rst and how it could have 
entered Latin after the operation of Rhotacism. 

13 The ultimate source might be Sumerian ause. 

14 Christol (1996) suggests that at a certain point there must have been some dialects where Rhotacism had occurred and 
others where intervocalic z was retained, If the rhotacizing dialect borrowed a forni from a non-rhotacizing dialect, the only 
intervocalic fricative available to represent z would have been geminate s. Thus a non-rhotacizing ndzos no se would have 
been borrowed as ndssws. In support of this view Christol points to the naturalization of the Greek verbal suffix (with 
Hellenistic £ = z) as - issdre . 

15 Qui primum Papisius est vocari desitus “who was the first to stop being called Papisius. According to Sextus Pomponius 
{Dig. 1.2.2.36), in 312 bce Appius Claudius updated the list of censors replacing Valesii with Valerii and Fusii with Furit. 

16 The first certain epigraphical evidence for rhotacism in any Italic language is the Faiiscan form carefo T will lack’ (GG 5, 
4th century bce) < *kasefo, cf. Lat. cas-tus ‘free from’ Rhotacism appears to have been an areal feature that spread across Latin, 
Faiiscan and Umbrian some time in the 4th century bce. 
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3. Various pre-Rhotacism forms are mentioned in Varro and elsewhere in the grammatical 
literature, e.g. meliosem^oedesum . 17 

D. Interplay of Sound Change and Analogy 18 

1. Leveling was almost exceptionless in the category of non-neuter polysyllabic s-stems 
This is because of the analogical model provided by the r-stems. 


CASES 

R-STEMS 

S -STEMS 

Nom. 

soror 

honos » honor a 

Acc. 

soror-em 

honor-em 

Dat. 

soror-t 

honor-t 

Gen. 

soror-is 

honor-is 


(a) Plautus has variation Ln honos/honor ‘honor, labos/labor ‘work’ colos/color ‘color’ and odos/odor ‘smeil’ but 
lepos ‘hare is invariant. 

2 . But monosyllabic non-neuters resisted leveling: 

flos ‘flower, masc. gen. sg. flor-is. 
mos custom’ masc. gen. sg. mor-is. 
mus £ mouse’ masc. gen. sg. mur-is, 19 
ros 'dew 5 , masc. gen. sg. ror-is. 

3. And neuters have leveling in some items and not others: 

/ 

robus ‘strength, gen. sg. robor-is » robur y roboris, 
aes ‘bronze’ gen. sg. aer-is . 
corpus ‘body’, gen. sg. corporis. 

4. This is presumably because there were no comparable models to support leveling . 20 

III. The Fate of h 

A. h tended to be lost early between vowels and did not prevent Rhotacism: 

*de-habed T owe’ > debeo . 

*ne-homo no one > nemo, 

*ne-hil ‘nothing’ > nihil > ml. 

*lihen ‘spleen > lien. Cf. Ved. plihan - y YAv. sporozan-. 21 
*dis-habeo 1 distribute > diribeo. 

1 . Consequently h may also be used unetymologically to indicate hiatus as in ahenus ‘brazeri 
< *aiesno- y e.g. ahenam (SCdB, 186 bce) for a.enatn acc. sg. fem. Cf. Ved. dyas- ‘metal’. 

17 Var. L. 7,27 foedesum foederum, plusima plurima, meliosem meliorem, asenam arenam, ianitos ianitor. The last example i$ 
a false archaisra since the agent suffix -tor always had an r. Cf. Gk. -rwp. For a collection of grammatical quotations of pre- 
Rhotacism forms see Safarewicz 1932:3-14. 

18 Based on Hock 1986:180. See also Albright 2005 for a computational model that produces the correct results. 

19 miis was originally a root noun like Gk. puc;, \ivoq. 

20 Note too that cinis, cineris ‘ashes, though masculine (sometimes feminine) and polysyllabic, also resists leveling. This is 
presumably because the vowel before the s/r in this word was not olo. 

21 Although the sound correspondences are irregular. 
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B In initial position h must have been retained in formal styles too, at least until the beginning 
0 f writing. Most h s are etymological from PIE *g h or *g h , e.g.: 

homo ‘man’ = Goth. guma ‘mari 
habeo ‘I have’ ~ Goth. giban ‘give. 
hostis enemy’ = Goth. gasts ‘guest’ 

♦ 

1 But initial h was also lost in some sociolects and speech tempos, e.g;: 

*hanser goose’ > anser . Cf. OHG gans, OE gos > PDE goose. 
harena £ sand’ > arena. 22 

haedus £ goat’ > aedus 23 Cf. Goth. gaits, OE gdt 2A PDE goat. 
hircus 'he-goaf > ircus. 25 

2. From Pompeii we have spellings like ic (CIL 4.1321), abeto (CIL 4.2013.10). 26 

3 . h does not make position in verse and does not prevent elision. 

Verg. Aen. 1.17: 

• ‘ 

hic currus fuit, hoc regnum dea gentibus esse 

4 . Hypercorrect spellings are found in inscriptions, e.g. heivs for eivs (CIL 3.3917; 
Neviodunum 27 ), hossa for ossa (CIL 6.13657), and are very common in the manuscripts 
for some words. 

humerus 28 'shoulder, cf. Yed. amsa-. 

haurio £ I draw (water)’, cf. ON ausa, Gk. avw £ I kindle a fire' 

5 . There is no trace of h in Romance or in early loans from Latin into other languages, e.g. 
Goth. aurti-gards, OE ort-geard , PDE orchard < (h)ortus. 

C. The “correct” pronunciation of h became a conscious sociolinguistic variable in Republican 
times. 

1. Cf. Catullus , well-known poem (84) about Arrius, who says hinsidias and Hionios. 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
dicere, et insidias Arrius, hinsidias 
et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 
cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias 

Arrius used to say “chommoda” and “hinsidias”, if he wanted to say ‘commoda 
(convenient) and “insidias” (ambush), and he used to hope that he had spoken wonderfully 
just when he had said “hinsidias” with as much gusto as possible. 


22 harena is found for exaniple at CIL 6.32089 (Rome, first century ce), fasena is attributed to Sabine by Var. apud Vel. 
Long. (Keil 7.69.S). 

23 Apul. Met. 8.15. 

24 A feminine consonant stem. 

25 Var. L. 5.97 and Quint. Inst. 1.5.20. 

26 See Vaananen 1981:99-100. 

27 Present-day Drnovo pri Krskem, Slovenia. 

28 The OLD lists umerus under U but haurio under H. 
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2 . Nigidius Figulus apud Aul. Geli. 13.6.3: rusticus fit sermo si aspires perperam <£ if one 
aspirates incorrectly, one s speech becomes rustic ” 

IV*Lossofw 

A. *u is lost between like or similar vowels. 

lavatrina latrine’ > latrina , altrovorsom bn the other hand’ ~ altrorsus , si vis "if you wish 
please’ > sis (Plaut. Aul 46, etc.). 

1 . The second vowel may be the resuit of weakening: *deiuetes "rich’ gen. sg. > divitis > 
ditis; 29 praedis gen. sg. of praes guarantor' < *praiuidis < *prai-uadis ; Cf. praevides (CIL 
1 2 .585, par. 47,111 bce). 

B. Non-initial *u is lost before o or ud° * ' 

r\ 

*paruom Tittle > parom > parum . 

*sek w ondos "following 5 > secundus. Cf. sequitur Tollows beside sequor with analogical 
reintroduction of rounding. 

• *perk w atio T strike’ > *perk w utid > percutio . Cf. quatio T shake' 

*enk w ola > incola "inhabitant' vs. inquilinus Todger’ 


V. Loss of i 

n 

A. i is lost before an i. 

« ». 

*am-iakid T cast around’ > *amiikid > amicio T dress’ 

The phonologically regular outcome is only rarely attested, as at Plaut. Asin. 814 obicias (end 
ofia 6 ). 

B. The much more common scansion of the first syllable of the compounds of iacio with a 
consonant-final preverb is heavy, e.g. Hor. Car. 4.7.16. 31 

quis scit an adiiciant (spelled <adiciant>) hodiernae crastina summae. 

This scansion results from the analogical reintroduction of the yod from other parts of the 
paradigm, e.g. the perfect adieci? 2 In fact, when the yod was reintroduced, the sequence - ii - 

29 dirius must be read for divinus at Plaut. Mil. 675, but the line is suspect. See Soubiran 1995:178. Cf. also deina, which 
appears to be recorded at CIL 1 2 .366. But a “duplicate” version of the same text (CIL 1L2872) is very probably restored 
as [devi]na or [deivi]na and since deina is written around the edge of the stone it may stand for de(v)ina. See Vine 
1993:314. 

30 And the labiality of a labiovelar, if one chooses a monophonematic analysis of the labiovelars. 

31 The first part of an Archilochean stanza is identical to a dactylic hexameter. 

32 In Archaic and Classical Latin this scansion is the rule for synchronically analyzable compounds of iacio with consonant- 
final preverbs. In Latin of the Imperia! period (Seneca, Lucan, Juvenal, Martial, etc.), however, light scansion of the initial 
syllable again becomes possible, presumably because the spelling abicio was interpreted as /a,bi.ki.o/ not /ab.ji.ki.o/. In the 
case of compounds with vowel-final preverbs, the first syllable may be heavy even if the vowel of the preverb is short, e.g. reiicit 
scanned as a dactyl at the beginning of a hexameter at Lucr. 1.34. In other cases, the vowel of the preverb and the vowel of 
the stem appear to constitute just one syllable, e.g. Verg. EcL 3.96 Tityre, pascentes a flumine reice capellas , where rei- occupies 
the first longum of the fifth dactyl. It is possible that the heavy scansion has been generalized from cases where the preverb 
followed by the analogically introduced /-initial stem produced a heavy syllable. The examples of the disyllabic reice type 
might be phonologically regular from < *reike < *re.ike < *reiike < *reiake, or are the resuit of synizesis. For a collection of 
forms and scansions of the compounds of iacio, see Mather 1895. 
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s dissimilated to -ie-, a pronunciation reflected in such spellings as conieciant ‘they may 
cast (lots)’ (CIL 12.583.50) and deiecit ‘casts’ (a spelling attested in.the Mediceus and Romanus 
manuscripts at Verg. Georg. 1.333). 33 . 

r The short scansion of the first syllable of ait ais might be explained through this' same rule: 
*diiis s* tn(i)ts. 

R U t it may be the resuit of the much earlier but similar *kapiesi > *kapisi rule: 

*aiiesi > aiisi > dis. 


VI. Consonants in Final Position 

i 

A. -ttt > -d# in Proto-Italic. This was probably a more general rule of voicing of final stops . 34 
Examples for other stops are lacking. 

*feket > feced (ILLRP 2,500 bce) 35 ‘fecit’. 

%s-ieft x -t (old Proto-Indo-European optative > Latin subjunctive) > sied (ILLRP 2, 500 
bce) ‘sit’. • 

agit and et are from *ageti and *eti. Final ds in verbal morphology were later replaced by t, the 
primary ending. 

B. -Vdtt > -V in the third century bce: abi. sg. -ad, -dd, sententiad (ILLRP 511 +), poplicod 
(ILLRP 511) » publico? 6 med (ILLRP 1197 +) > me? 7 

VII. Distant Dissimilations 

These changes tend to be sporadic and also to surface more in Vulgar Latin and Romance. 

A. Involving sonorant consonants: 

*r...r>0...r. *traberna (<- trabs ‘beam’) > taberna ‘huf. 

*r...r>r...l: arbor > Sp. arbol ‘tree, marmur > Sp. marmol marble’. 

*r...r > l...r:peregrinus >pelegrinus ( Corp . Gloss. Lat. 3.4222), Ital. pelegrino pilgrim. 

*l...l>r...k cultellus ‘knife’ > curtellus (Maxim .), 38 Reatine Ital. kortellu? 9 

*l...l > l...r: When the suffix -alis (regalis ‘royaf etc.) is added to a base containingan l the 


33 For the dissimilation see p. 119. 

34 Typologically, final voicing of stops is a rarity, perhaps even unparalleled (but see p. 146 n. 76 for the possibility that ob 
and ab resuit from this same final-voicing process). Much more common is the phenomenon of final devoicing, which occurs 
in New High Gemian, Russian, and many other languages. Note, however, that Hittite too seems to show final voicing of at 
least /t/ (pait=as /paid-as/ Vent he’) and no Indo-European language shows a contrast between a reflex of final *t and *d. It is 
possible that voicing of final dental stops was inherited from Proto-Indo-European. See Ringe 1997:135-8. For the crucial role 
that the existence or non-existence of final voicing rules plays in current phonological theory> see the discnssion in BCiparsky 
2006. 

35 IncorrectiyprintedasFECExby Degrassi. 

36 'Ihe adjectival derivative of populus should be and was in OL poplicus. In CL poplicus was contaminated by pube$ adult 

population to give publicus. 4 , 

37 Archaizing spellings with final -d continue to turn up untii the last quarter of the second century bce especially in ofticial 

texts. 

38 Maximinus the fifth- century- ce Arian bishop of the Goths. 

39 A different dissimilation is reflected by App. Prob. 16 cultellum non cuntellum and Agnone Ital. kuntielle. 
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suffix surfaces as -aris: vulgus —> *vulg-dlis > vulgaris of the crowd*. Cf. popularis ‘ofthe 
people’, consularis bf the consul’, etc . 40 
floralis but Volscian Flusare (name of a month, loc. sg 0 VM 9 ), 41 
*n...n> n..J: *semgnos > *$engnos > singulus one at a time 1 , Saturninus > ZatopvelXoc;. 
*n...n > L.m: Bononia > Ital. Bologna . 

*n.,,n > *r...n\ *can-men > carmen ‘song’, *gen-men >ger-men ‘seed ’. 42 

*mormika > formica ant, c£ Gk. puppr^, but this might be the resuit of foLk 
etymology or taboo deformation . 43 

B. Some cases not involving sonorants 

1 . medidie 44 ‘at midday’ > meridie. 

*temebrai ‘darkness’ (cf. Ved. tdmisrah) > tenebrae. 

k 

2 . Limited Dissimilation of Aspirates (Limited Latin Grassmanns Law) 

a. *b h arcP x eh 2 ‘beard’ (cf. OCS barda , OE beard , PDE beard) should become Latin farba. 
Probably *b h ard h eh 2 > *bardf l eh 2 > barba. 

b. Other possible instances of dissimilation of aspirates: 

*d h rag h -eti ‘drags’ (cf. OE dragan , PDE draw) 45 > *drag h -eti > trahit 
*g h lad n ros smooth’ > *glad h ros > glaber . Cf. OE glced ‘bright’ OHG glat smooth’ < 
PGmc. *glada-. 46 

Since *g h r- comes out as r , 47 one would expect *g h l- to come out as 1. 

C. Dissimilatory Loss 

1. In perfects reduplicating with sC, the root-initial s is dropped: 

*ste-st-ai > ste-t-i {stare ‘stand’ intr. and sistere ‘stand’ tr.). 

*spo-spondai > spo-pond-i ( spondere ‘promise’). 

*$ki-skidai > sci-cidi {scindo T split’). 

Contrast the reduplication of the present stem *sti-st-d > sisto ‘I stand’ tr. 

VIII. Simplification of Geminates 

A. The mamilla Rule. A geminate consonant is simplified when the stress shifts in derivation 
from the syllable immediately before the geminate to the syllable immediately following it. 

40 But analogical exceptions like legalis 'legaT (Quint. +) do occur. 

41 The assignment of VM 9 from Foruli (present-day Civita Tomassa) to Volscian is not certain. See Rix 2002:4. 

42 On the change *nm > rm> see p. 168. 

43 Folk etymology is the remodeling of a word’s form on the basis of a perceived connection with other words. For exaniple, 
Fr. crevisse PDE crawfish on the basis of the partial phonetic overlap of -visse and fish and the semantic common 
denominator creature living in water. For folk etymology in Latin and Romance see Keller 1891 and Bertolotti 1958. 
Taboo deformation is the deliberate distortion of a words form because of superstitious beliefs about the power of the thing 
named and the name of the thing itself. An English example of taboo deformation would be gosh for god. 

44 Varro (I. 6.4) reports having seen this spelling on a sundial at Praeneste. 

45 According to the OED, PDE drag “is not known before the fifteenth century. Perhaps a special northern dialect-form in 
which the g has been preserved instead of forming a diphthong” 

46 German glatt may be familiar to some English speakers in the Yiddish phrase^/aff kosher ‘strictly kosher’ 

47 E.g. *g k rduos ‘grey’ > *hrauos > ravus . Cf. OHG grdo < PGmc. *grewaz. See p. 163. 
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mamma ‘breast 7 —> *mammttla > mamilla nipplel 

currus ‘chariot 7 —» *currulis > (sella) curulis (a magistratus chair of office). 

‘lump of foocT —» *offella > ofella Wall cutlet 7 . 
saccus sacfc 7 sacellus purse 7 (Petr. 140.15). 48 

g Geminate ss is simplified after consonants and after long vowels and diphthongs: 

caussa (ILLRP 515> 89 bce) > causa. 

*meit~s~ai T senf > missi (cf. missit, CIL 1 2 .1216) > misi 

*uort-tos ‘turned 7 > *uorssos > versus. 

* 

IX. Metatheses 

• ’ 'i 

A. VC Metathesis 

1 . *auRV > aRuV 

*pauros ‘small 7 > parvos , cf. pau-ct £ few 7 

*neuros nerve 7 > nervos , cf Gk. veupov, YAv. snauuard sinewl 

*aulos > alvos £ belly 7 , cf Gk. avXoc, ‘artery 7 ?, Hitt. auli- ‘windpipe 7 

a. However, there is no metathesis when the r is from s. 

*ausom ‘gold 7 > aurum , cf Sabine ausum (Paul. Fest. p. 8 L), OLith. ausas. 

*ausis ear 7 > auris , cf aus-culto 1 listen, Lith. flwsis. 

2. A not easily explained exception is taurus £ buIT. Possibly a loanword. Cf Gk. Taupo<;. 


48 Some think that the mamilla rule affected oniy contmuants. The exact mechanism of this rule is unclear, but the modern 
italian dialects of Senigallia and Gubbio exhibit a very similar phenomenon. See Agostiniani 1998:31-2. 
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Consonant Clusters, Part 1: 
CC Clusters Ending in a Glide 

or Liquid 



I. Introduction 1 

A. In this and the following two chapters I have mechanicaUy listed the outcomes of ali the 
possible combinations of consonants separately. The clusters have been arranged according to 
their second member: glides {i, u), liquids (/, r), nasals (m, n) y fricatives (f> s), and stops (p, b , 
d, k, g). 

B. This listing approach, however, obscures the true historical developments and is merely 
given for convenience. After this list, I try iri Chapter 20 to group those developments together 
that were phonologically similar and sometimes historically the same. 

C. There are three things to keep in mind as one peruses this list: 

1 . First, it is important to distinguish initiat position. In initial position consonant clusters 
will always be tautosyllabic. In medial position this is not necessarily $o. 

2 . Second, it is important to distinguish between intra-morphemic clusters and those that 
occur at a morpheme boundary. These two kinds of clusters do not necessarily yield 
the same results. Further, it is probably a good idea to distinguish between morpheme 
boundaries and compound boundaries. 

3. Third, new consonant clusters arising by phonological processes like syncope and cluster 
reduction need not behave like original clusters. In some cases they do repeat the same 
development and in other cases they do not. 

4. If no example is given, it can be assumed that the cluster is unchanged or unattested. 

II. CC Clusters Ending in a Glide 

A. Ci 

.>\ 

1 . *di 

/■* 

a. *di- > i- 

*dieu-es 'Jove gen. sg. > Iovis . 

1 Compare Lindsay 1894:306-14, Kieckers 1930:124-67, Sihler 1995:197-231, Sommer and Pfister 1977:165-97, Meillet and 
Vendryes 1979:80-93, and Meiser 1998:111-26, 
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This change happened before the end of the fourth century bce. The eariiest example 
of iovei appears to be on a fourth-century inscription (CIL 1 2 .551, Praeneste). There 
are quite a few examples of the spelling di representing the unchanged cluster: 

diovis (ILLRP 161, ILLRP 191, Superaequum) 
diovos (ILLRP 163, Norba, end of third century bce) 
diovei (ILLRP 195, Aquileia) 
diove (ILLRP 184) 

diovem (ILLRP 1203, Praeneste, fourth century bce) 
diem ‘day is from the Lindeman variant * ditem, 2 

b. *-di- > -ii- 

n ; 

\ 

*ped-ids ‘worse’ > peiior, 3 cf pessimus ‘worst’ < *ped-tmmos . 

This rule must have operated before > -d- because it does not affect medius 
‘middle < *med h ios, cf. Ved. madhya- middle ’. 4 

2 . *-gi- > -ii- : 

t 

*mag4ds ‘bigger > maiior , cf. mag-nus £ big. 

*h 2 eg-ioh 2 ‘I say > aiio. 

addgium saying’ from *ad-Ug-ijom preserves the stem-final g . 

These last two changes are two of the main sources for intervocalic <i>. An intervocalic 
<i>, when not preceded by a morpheme boundary, always represented a geminate -ii- in 
pronunciation. Remember that single -i- was eliminated between vowels. 

Were the changes of *-di- and *-gi- Proto-Italic? It is hard to say. Umb. aiu Teporf (Ha 
4) is probably not relevant since it is most likely from *agiid not *agid. 5 On the other hand, 
these assimilations evidently preceded the /-epenthesis in Ci sequences after a light syllable 
and this change is usually regarded as common to Latino-Faliscan and Sabellic, though this 
is not certain in my opinion. 

The palatalization changes of ti y di and ci, gi are post-classical. See pp. 512-3. 

3. *si 

a. *si- > s- 

/i 

*siuh x e- > su-it sews’ Cf. Ved. syuta- perf. pass. part. 'sewed', Goth. siujan* c sew’, OE 
siowan, PDE sew. 6 

st audes ‘if you dare > sodes c if you do not mind 5 , with glide-deveiopment and con- 
traction because it was an illocutionary phrase in an acoustic trough. 


2 Cf. p. 40. On the connection between diem and Iovis , see pp. 253-4. 

3 Most modern texts write geminate intervocalic with a single <i>, but we know that the spelling <ii> was preferred 
by some authorities. According to the testimony of Vehus Longus (Keil 7.54) Cicero thought one should write Maiiam and 
Aiiacem with geminates _ju$t as they were pronounced ( auditu emensus scriptionem). See Lindsay 1894:53 for more testimony 
from the grammarians and some manuscript evidence. 

4 Cf. p. 75. 

5 The name of the Etruscan king Mezentius , if from *med-mt-iio- (cf. Osc. med-dix chief magistrate’), would suggest that *di 
> ts in some form of Sabellic. So De Simone 1991. But the analysis of personal names is very uncertain. 

6 According to the OED, “The [PDE] pronunciation is abnormal (cf, strow, var. of strew> repr. OE. streowicm); the written 
fornis show that it goes back at least to the 14th' century. In the 17th century sew sometimes rhymes with clue , new” 
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b. *-sz- > -ii- 

/\ 

*k w osio gen. sg. of quis > quoiio-s > cuiius. Cf. Ved. kasya > Gk. tolo. 

*-osio thematic gen. sg. > VOL /-osio/ (valesiosio in the Lapis Satricanus) > /-oiio/ 
(titoio, Ardea GG A III). 

But this change is definitely post-Italic since -osio is clearly attested in VOL. 7 Forms 
like nefarius unspeakable’ < *nefdsiio - have - iio-. 

4. *mi 

a. *mi~ >m- 

*miouh 1/3 -eie-ti moves’ > movet. Cf. Ved. mivati ‘pushes! 8 

b. *-mi- > *-ni- > -nii- 

r* r\ r> 

*g w ™-i oh 2 I come > *g w en-id > venio . Cf Goth. qiman ‘to come’ 

*quom + *iam (i.e. iam) > quoniam since’. 9 

c. The same rule occurred independently in Greek ((SaLvo)). 

d. Words like praemium ‘reward’ and gremium ‘lapi did not have *-mi- but *-mii-. 

5. All other cases of Ci became Cii by epenthesis. 

*kap-id > capio T take. Cf Ved. pres. stem suffix - ya -. 

*med h ios > medius ‘middle’. Cf Ved. madhya-. 

* alios > alius other! Cf Gk. aMoc;, Cyp. a-i-lo- /ailo-/, Olr. aile. 

B . Cu 

ys 

>• *~P¥- 

aperio T open < *apeueriio y operio T close < *op~ueriio (cf. Ved. vrnoti covers), and 
oportet c it is fitting’ < *op-uortet (cf OCS virteti ‘turn) are often cited as examples of 
*pu but they are not certain. 

2. *-b h u- > -b- 

n 

*pro-b h uh x o- lit. ‘with a forthright nature > *prob h uo- > probus ‘upright! 


7 The view presented here, though probably communis opinio , is not uncontroversial. Untermann (2003), for example, 
upholds an alternative view that cuius is from a thematic adjective *k' v oiios comparable to Greek noToc; of what sort?’ and the 
Oscan forms puiiu < cuiia > (Sa 31) and puiieh 'cuius* (Cp 41). If this is correct then the fate of medial *-si- in Urban Latin is 
unknown. However, dialectal Latin clearly did assimilate to -ii- as the genitive titoio shows. On the other hand, if the view 
presented in the text is correct, then one wouldhave to assume one of the following possibilities: 1) the Oscan forms are indeed 
related to the Greek forms and unrelated to the Latin ones; 2) the Oscan forms are the resuit of an independent or diffiised 
change of *-si- to -ii-. See p. 351. 

8 But since moveo is often intransitive ( terra movet The earth shakes’) it may resuit from the conflation of a causative and 
non-causative paradigm. The presence of a non-causative stem with an e-grade root could explain the failure of Thurneysen- 
Havefs Law to operate. See Vine 2006. 

9 Some have challenged the validity of this rule. It is possible that the n of venio originates in the root aorist 2nd sg. *g w e?ri'$, 
3rd sg. *g w em-t > *g w en-$ > *g w en-t (Ved. a-gan , d-gan) and that quoniam is the resuit of a labial dissimilation. See most recently 
Hock 2009. However, in the absence of true cases of -mi- from *-mi- the formulation given in the text stili seems the best. 
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3. *tu 

a . *tu-: There is no certain example. Latin paries c walT has been compared to Lith. tveriii 
‘Iseize. 10 

h *-tu- > *-tuu-. When after a consonant *-tu- seems to have become -tau-: 

*mrtuo- > *mortuo- > mortuus. 

o r' f' 

*k w atuor > *k w attudr > quattuor. 

The reason for the geminate tt in quattuor but not in mortuus is not ciear. Perhaps the 
difference is the resuit of different syllabification of the original *-tu- cluster. In the 
case of *k w atuor the syllabification would have been heterosyllabic *k w atuor which 
became *k w at.tudr and then quat.tu.or. In the case of *mortuos. , on the other hand, the 
cluster was tautosyllabic and simply underwent epenthesis. 

4. *du 

a. *du- > b- in the middle of the 3rd century bce. 11 

i 

duenos ‘good’ > duonos > bonus. 

duis > bis Twice. Paul. Fest. p. 58 L: duis...pro disponebatur. Cf. Ved. dvih, Gk. S(y)tc;. 
du is retained in the legal terms perduellis , perduellio. u 

b. *-du- > -u- 

A « 

*suaduis sweet’ > suavis. Cf. Gk. f\dvs> Ved. svadu- y PGmc. *swdtija- > OE swete y PDE 
sweet 

5. *d h u 

A 

a. *d h u- >/- 

*d h uorom > forum. Cf. OCS dvoru court’ 

b. *-d!'u~ > -b- 

A 

*lond h uos ‘loins’ > *lombus > lumbus. Cf. OC SJedvijg (pl.), OE lendenu (pl.). 

But these may just have followed the normal course of *d h and then lost u by the parum 
rule. 

6. *ku falis together with *k w . The reflex of *ku does not make position. 
a. *ku~ > k w 

r* 

*kuond h r- > *kuombr- > combretum (an aromatic piant). Cf. Lith. svendrai 4 Typha 
latifolia » ON hvgnn ‘Angelica silvestris \ 


10 For te ‘thee, which does not continue a proto-form beginning with see p. 328. 

11 Cicero ( Orat 153) reports that the victor at the battle of Mylae (260 bce) was called Bellius, although his ancestors 
had previously been called Duellii. The gentilic of this C. Bellius is attested epigraphically in the form dvilivs in the Fasti 
Capitolini. 

12 Interestingly, duellum , the archaic forni of bellum , was retained and specialized in the sense of ‘dueT. The. semantic 
development was no doubt influenced by the perceived connection with duo ‘two’. Cf. Isid. Etyrn. 18.1.9: Bellum antea duellum 
vocatum , eo quod sunt duae dimicantium partes, vel quod alterum faciat victorem et alterum victum “Bellum previously was 
called duellum because there are two parties of combatants or because it makes one the victor and the other the vanquished" 
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b. *-ku- > “fc w - 

*h x 6kuos ‘horse’ > equus. Cf. Ved. diva 

7 . *g h u/g h u 

a. *g h u- >/- •; 

*g h uero- 'wild 5 > ferus. Cf. Gk. 0r|p, Lesb. cpfjp , 13 Lith. iveris 'beasti 

b. *-g h u~ > -u- 

*mreg h ui-$ 'short 7 > brevis. Cf. Gk. (3paxuc;, Av. mdrdzu-. 

8 . *su 

*y 

a. *su- 

a i 

i. *su- is retained before non-rounded vowels. 

*y 

*suaduis ‘sweet’ > suavis . Cf. Ved. svadu-, OE swete, PDE sweet 

a <n 

*sued h -ske- ‘be accustomed' > suesco. Cf. Ved. svadhd ‘habitual statel 

Normally suavis and suesco are disyllabic in Latin with an initial cluster su 
(e.g. famously at Lucr. 2.1: suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis), but 
su was realized as suu in Vulgar Latin. Servius notes (ad Aen . 1.357) that many 
contemporaries considered suadet a trisyllable. Cf. Ital. soave < *suuauem. 

ii. Before an original or secondary o the u was lost as part of the more general deletion 
of u between a consonant and a rounded vowel 

A 

*sueddles ‘members of a brotherhood’ > svodales ( Lap. Satr.) > sodales. 

*suesdr 'sistcr' > *suosor > soror. 

A « 

*suop-iie- ‘put to sleep’ > sopio. Cf. Ved. svapayati ‘puts to sleep’. 

b. *-su- > -ru- 

A A 

*menes-'Ua ‘mindfuT > menerva > Minerva. Cf. Ved. manasvin -. u 

r\ 

9. *-lu- 

n 

a. Old *-lu- > -ll-: K 

A 

*solh uo- ‘alT > *soluos > sollo- in soll-ers 'skilledl sollemnis ‘traditional’ < *soll-annis 

X * r* 

occurring every year . 16 

b. On the other hand, when the -lu- cluster has arisen by syncope the cluster remains, e.g. 
*salauo$ ‘safe’ > salvus, cf. Osc. salavs (Cm 18 +). 17 

13 In tautosyllabic position, at least, the outcome of *g h u in Greek was identical to that of *g wh , with the same dialect 
distribution. 

14 Ibis sound change was apparently Proto-Italic if Umb. caterahmu (VIb 56) gather yourselves in groups’ (?) is related to Lat 
caterva' throng’ < *kates-ua. Cf. catena ‘chaih < *kates-na . If *-su- regularly developed to -ru-, pruina ‘hoarfrosf must come 
by dissimilation ffom *pruruina < *prusuina. Cf. Ved. prusvd ‘drop of water, ice’ 

15 See Nussbaum 1997 and Driessen 2005:42-8 for recent discussions of possible cases of -U- from 

16 The supposed development of *-nn- to -mn- in this word is irregular. See Nussbaum 1997 and Untermann 2000:713 for 
different etymologies. 

17 After / and r, u became b in later Latin, e.g. albetis (albei, C1L 6.32327.10, 210 ce) for alveus ‘trough, serbus (C1L 6.300, 
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III. CC Clusters Ending in a Liquid 

A .Cr ■ 

1 ,*dr>tr 

*d h rag h - ‘drag’ > *drag h - by Limited Latin Grassmanns Law 18 > traho. Cf. PDE drag. 
*udri$ water bag’ (<— *udr- weak stem of water’) > utris > uter. 19 
*udro$ ‘otter’, lit. ‘in the water (creature)’ » l-utra , 20 Cf. Ved. udra- water animal’ OE 
o(t)tor. 

2 *gw r - > gr Before r, *g w and presumably *k w (there are no examples of *k w r- in Latin) lost 
their labial element. 

*g w reh 2 u- ‘heavy’ >> gravis. Cf. Gk. (3apuc;, Ved. guru-, 

*g w rh x -t°- pleased’ > gratus. Cf. Osc. (3patei<; ‘favor’ gen. sg. (Lu 16). 

3 . *.gwh r _ > g u t *gwh came 0 ut as b before r at least medially. 

*hfeg wh r-iio- ‘drunk’ > ebrius . Cf Gk. vr|<pcov sober’ < ^n-h^h^g^-dn ‘not-drinking’, Hitt. 
ekuzzi ‘drinks ’ 21 

*d h eg wh ris ‘fever’ > febris. Cf. Gk. rappa ashes’ Ved. ddhati ‘burns. 

4. Before r, *g h and *g h seem to have become h and then been lost. 

*g h rauos grey’ > *hrauo$ > ravus. Cf. Goth. *grewa —> Mod. Gk. ypi(3oc; ‘grey-white’, 
OHG grao < PGmc. *grewaz. 22 

*g h reudos gravel’ > *hreudos > rudus . Cf. PGmc. *greuta- neut. > OE greot sand’ PDE 
grit, OCS gruda clod’ 

5. *sr 

a. *sr- >fr- 

*srigos cold’ > frigus. Cf. Gk. ptyoc; and possibly Slov. srez ‘frost’ 

\ 

b. > ~br- 

*founes-ris ‘funerary’ > funebris, cf. funus, funeris ‘funeraf < *founes -. 

*mulies-ris ‘womanly’ > muliebris, cf. mulier, mulieris woman < *mulies- 
*$uesrino- ‘belonging to the sister’ > sobrinus ‘first cousin once removed’ cf. soror 
sister’ < *suesdr. 

r\ 

6 . *mr 

a. *mr- > *mbr~ > br - 

*mreg h uis shorf > brevis. Cf. Gk. ^pa^uc; short’ Av. mdrozu-jiti- ‘short-lived ’ 23 

etc.) for servus ‘slave 1 . The Romance languages continue b in this position: Fr. corbeau < *corbellum <r- corbus < corvus crow’, 
Fr. brebis ‘sheep’ < *berbtcem « berbex (Petr. 57.1) < verbex (CIL 6.2099.2.2, etc.) < vervex castrated sheep*. When ru preceded 
u the change to fr had already occurred in Classical Latin: the perfect of ferveo ‘boil’ is ferbut < *ferum. 

IS See p. 163. 

19 Note that ali Latin words with initial dr are loanwords (e.g. Drusus from Celtic) or onomatopoetic (drensare ‘to whoop like 
a swan’ drindrare ‘to squeak 5 , both quoted in Suet. fr. 161). For -dr- in quadra-, see below. 

20 The source of the initial 1- is unknown. It no doubt results from some contamination. 

21 See Weiss 1994 and Kim 2000b, who argues for a root *h J eh 2 g wh -. 

22 But OE gr&g > PDE grey must be from a slightly different proto-form *gregaz. 

23 Cf. II B 7 b above. 
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b. *-mr- > *-mbr- > -br~ 

*g h eimrino- ‘hibernal’ > *g h eimbrino 24 > *heibrino- > *heibr 2 no- > hibernus. 

Cf. hiems ‘winter. If the development of hibernus shows the regular medial outcome 
of then one must explain surviving cases of - mbr - as arising subsequent to this 
change (e.g. membrum Timb’ < *mem$rom> umbra shadow' < *unksreh 2 , imber raih 
< *nb h ri~). 

O / 

7. *ur- > r- > 

root’ > radix . Cf. PGmc. *wurtiz > OE wyrt > PDE wort , as in mugwort 25 

B. Cl 

1 . *~W- (normally from *-d h l- or *-&*/-) develops an anaptyctic w when the l is pinguis y and 
an anaptyctic i when the Z is ex/Zis. 

*sta-d h lom c stalP > stablom > stabulum. Cf. Umb. staflarem of sheep’ (VIb 39), i.e. ofthe 
stall-animal’, PGmc. *stadlaz > OE steall, PDE stall 
*$ta-d h li~ ‘steady’ > *$tabli- > stabilis. 26 

2 . *tl 


a. *tl- > l- 

*ilato$ ‘having been carried’ > latus. Cf. tuli £ I have carried’ Gk. tXqroc; endured’. 

b. *-tl- > -kl- 

*peh 3 -tlom ‘drinking cup’ > *pdtlom > poclum > poculum 

This sound change is also found in the other Italic languages (cf. Umb. pihaclu Via 
25 + = piaculum < *pia-tlom) but it is not necessarily to be attributed to Proto-Italic. 
The development is quite common typologically (cf Russ. [Pskov dialect] privegli They 
led here < *pri-ved4i) 27 and happened again in the history of Latin (Ital. vecchio < 
veclus < vetulus). 28 

c. However, after s y *tl did not become *kl, e.g. *postld > postulo 1 demand’. 

d. pullus young bird’ is from *put$lo~ not *put-lo~. Cf. the diminutive *putslelo-> pusillus 
Tiny. 

3. *dl 


24 Szemer^nyi (1959) challenged this derivation famously, but unconvincingly. 

25 According to the OED, “the spelling wo is an early graphic substitution for wu (cf. ME. wolf, wolle , wonder, for OE. 
wulf, wull , wundor), and this again is a reversion from OE. wy (i.e. wu) to the unmutated vowel through the intluence of 
the following r.” Incidentally Gk. pa6l^ ‘branctf is not attested until the second or first centuxy bce and may very well be a 
loanword from Latin. 

26 The behavior of medial -pl~ is unclear. templum 'temple, exemplum example’ amplus 'ample, simplex ‘single’ and duplus 
Vlouble all showno anaptyxis, but on the other hand popw/ws ‘folk 1 does appear to develop from poplo-. Cf. the name popliosio 
of the 6th/5th-century-BCE Lapis Satricanus and Fortson forthcoming a. 

27 Brauer 1961:1.40. 

28 The Etruscan form putlum-za (Ta 2.31) ‘little vessel” may be a loan from *pdtlonu the ancestor of Lat. poculum , but this is 
disputed. The form anclare (Liv. Andr. Poet 36 [39]) 4- Gk. dvxAdv ‘bail out> on the other hand, merely shows that Latin did 
not have native -th clusters at the time of the loan, and simply naturalized the foreign sequence -tl- as -kl-. 
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a. *dl- > b 

*dlongos Tong’ > longus. Cf. MP drang period of time, Goth. laggs*, OE lang , PDE 
long. 

b. *-di- > -u- 

*sed-la chair’ > sella. Cf. seded 'I siti 
*grad-lai £ stilts > grallae. 29 Cf gradior T walkl . 

*ped-luuiiai Yoot-washing (water)’ > pelluviae (Fest p. 152 L). 

4 . *-kl- (including *-kl- < *~tl~) develops an anaptyctic o > u when the l is pinguis, and an 
anaptyctic i when the l is exilis. 

*pdtlom ‘cup’ > poclom > pocolom > poculum. 

*uink~lom 'binding' > vinclum > vinculum. 

*faklis eas/ > facilis. 

In Plautus forms with anaptyxis are limited to the end of the verse: 

Capt 740 ' 

periclum vitae meae tuo stat periculo. 

The perii of my life is at your perii. 

Trin. 726 

cassidem in caput, dormibo placide in tabernaculo. 

(as soon as I put my) helmet on my head, m sleep peacefully in the hut. 

The first epigraphical evidence for anaptyxis in this cluster is the form pocolom (C1L 
1 2 . 439) 30 from the third to second century bce. 

5. *sl 

a. *d- > U 

*sleub- > lubricus 'slipperyT Cf Goth. sliupan* To slip, OE slupan £ to slip’, PDE slop ‘a 
muddy place < OE *sloppe. 

b. *-Vsl- > *-Vzl- > VI- 

*uesli- ‘cheap’ > *uisli- > vilis. Cf. acc. venum sale < *uesnom , Ved, vasnd- pricel 
Probably also 

*pusl- > pulex Tleal Cf. the taboo-deformed Ved. plusi Gk. \|/u\Xa, OCS bluxa , Lith. 
blusa. 

*mazdos Tnasf > *mazlos (“Sabine” /) 31 > malus. Cf OE mcest , PDE mast. 

6 . *ml 

a. *ml- > bl- 

*mlando- ‘charming’ > blandus. Cf Skt. (Panini) mldyati ‘weakens' intr., Olr. mldith 
‘softl 

29 Var. Men. 323. 

30 Actually spelled pococolom with dittography. 

31 Sabine is a misnomer. See p. 475 n. 59. 
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b. *-ml- > -mpl- 

*ex-em-lo- ‘example’ > exemplum. Cf. eximo ‘I take out’ 

7. *-nl- > 41- 

*kordn-ela ‘little crown > corolla . Cf. corona crown. 

*duen-elo - pretty’ > bellus . Cf. bonus ‘goocf 

8 . *-rl- > 41- 

Transponat *h 2 $ter-leh 2 > stella. Cf Gk. aoxr\p y Hitt. hasterza , Goth. stairno *, OE steorra, 
PDE stor. 

*agr-elos ‘smallplot ofland’ > *agr 2 los > *agerlos > agellus. Cf ager c fielcT. 

9. *ul- > l- 

*h 2 uUi 1 neh 2 ‘wool’ > *ulana > lana , cf. Hitt. hulanas, PGmc. 'wulld > OE wull. 
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Consonant Clusters, Part 2: 

CC Clusters Ending in a Nasal, 

Fricat i ve, or Stop 

I. CC Clusters Ending in a Nasal 

A. Cm ^ 

1 . *-pm- > -mm- 

*$up-mos ‘highest 5 > summus , Umb. sume loc. sg. (Ha 15). Cf. sup-er above. 

2 . *-b h m- > -mm- 

Transponat *gloub h -ma ‘husk 5 > *glumma > gluma . Cf. glubo ‘I peel 5 , Gk. yXucpco 'I 
carve 5 

3. *dm > mm? 

*kaid-mentom ‘chopped-up stufF —> ‘rubble 5 > *kaimmentom > caementum . Cf. caedo 
‘I cut’. 

*rad-mentom shred’ > *rammentom > ramentum . Cf rado 'I scrape 5 . 1 

4. *~km- > -gm- 

*sek-men ‘fragment 5 > segmen . Cf seco 1 cut 5 . 

More recent *-km- gets an epenthetic vowel, e.g. Dor. Gk. Spaxpa ‘drachma > *drakma 
> dracuma. 

5. *sm 

a. *sm- > m- 

*smerda ‘shit’ > merda . Cf Lith. smirdeti ‘to stink’ 

b. *-Vsm- > *-Vzm- > -Vm- 

*prismos ‘first’ > primus. Cf. Pael. Prismu (Pg 9), a female personal name. 
*po$moiriom > pomerium ‘sacred area surrounding a city walT. 

*pos(t)meridiem > pomeridiem ‘in the afternoon’ 


1 The supposed outcome for *-b h m- and *-dm~ is not attested by any solid example. It is generally assumed for these 

examples that the geminate has been simpMed after a long vowel or diphthong. 
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6 . *-nm- 

An inherited sequence *-nm- becomes -rm- in the words in germen seed’ < *genmen and 
carmen song’ < *canmen? But it is not ciear if this is the regular treatment of the sequence 
*-nm- or if these two cases exhibit a dissimilation of *n...n to r...rc. More transparent 
sequences of *nm- became mm, e.g. in-mitis > immitis . 

B , Cn 

1. *-Pn->-mn - 

*suepnos 'sleep' > somnus , cf. Ved. svapna- y OE swefn. 

*dapnom c loss > damnum , cf. daps 'festive meaT ‘expense 1 , Gk. 8 a 7 tavr| expendit ure 5 . 
*skab h -nom ‘bench’ > *skabnom > scamnum . Cf. Ved. skabhnati 'supports' and scabillum 
stool’. 

2. *-tn- 

a. *-tn- > -nn- 

*atno- year’ > annus. Cf. Osc. akenei loc. sg. (Sa 1 A18) < *aknei < *atnei> Goth. 
apnam ‘year dat. pl. 

*petna ‘feather > penna? Cf Gk. Ttexopai ‘fly* OE fed-er y PDEfeather . 

b. Another treatment is found for secondary *-tn- which apparently metathesized to 
*-nd- like original *-dn- (see immediately below). 

*pt-n-h 2 V- ‘open 5 > *patanV- > *patnV- > pando. Cf pat-ed 1 am open and Osc. 
patensins panderent (CA B24). 4 

3. *-dn- 

a. *-dn- > -nd- 

*udna wave’ > unda . Cf. Umb. utur nom. sg. (Ilb 15), une abi. ‘water’ (Ilb 20 ). 5 

b. Secondary *-dn- by syncope > -nn- 

*mercedinarius ‘working for pay > mercennarius , cf merces , mercedis ‘wage' 

4. *-d h n- > -nd~ 

*b h ud! l mno~ > *b h ud h no- ‘bottorh > fundus. Cf. Ved. budhnd- ‘bottom’ Gk. TtuQpriv, 
PGmc. *bopmaz (with unexplained p for expected d) > OE botm , PDE bottom. 6 

5. *-g w n- > -gn- 

*h 2 eg w nos ‘lamb’ > agnus. Cf. Gk. ctpvoc;, OCS (j)agn$. 


2 Cf. minimdre > Sp. mermar ‘to lessen, shrink! 

3 Fest. p. 222 L gives the forni pesnis for pennis , which couid be ffom *petsna. 

4 Another exampte may be mando ‘chew’ if this is from the root *meth 2 - ‘tear for oneself’. See Meiser 2003b. 

5 Some, however, prefer to derive the n of Lat. unda and Lith. vanduo ‘water from contamination with the nasal-inhxed 
present *u-ne~d-ti (Ved. undtti ) from the root *ued- ‘be wet’ See Petit 2004:82-5 for an evaluation ofthis hypothesis. 

6 After a short vowel, *pl and *pm became tl and tm in West Saxon but were voiced to d in Anglian, whence ME bothem. 
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6. *kn 

a. *kn- > yn- (wrltten <gn>) > n 7 

*knik$os >gnixus (Paul. Fest p. 85 L) > nixus. Cf Goth. hneiwan ‘bow’, OHG (h)nigan, 
NHG neigen . 

b. *-kn- > -yn- <gn> 

*deknos Vorthy > dignus > cf. decet ‘is fittingl 8 

Later *-kn- in loanwords was broken up by an anaptyctic vowel, e.g. Gk. texvd ‘trick’ > 
techina . 

7. 

a. *g«- > yn- > n- in the second century bce. 9 

* gnhjtos ‘born > *gnato$ > natus , cf. Gk. Kaai-yvrjToc; ‘brother. 
b '*-gn->-yn- 

*leg-nom ‘what is collected, firewood' > lignum, cf lego ‘I collecti 

8. *sn 

a. > n- 

*sneh 2 - ‘swim’ > nd-re. Cf Umb. snata ‘washed’ neut. acc. pl. (Ha 19). 

*snu$os ‘daughter-in-law v > nurus . Cf Ved. snusa. 

b. *-Vsn- >*-Vzn- > -Vn- 

Transponat *h 2 eiesnos ‘brazen’ > *aesnos > ahenus. Cf Umb. ahesnes ‘brazen abi. pl. 
(III18), Ved. dyas- ‘metall 

9. *4n- > 41- 

*tln(h 2 )-e- ‘lift 5 > tollit , cf Olr. tlenaid. 

In Umbrian the assimilation is the other way around: *entelnetdd ‘put on’ fut ipv. > 
*entennetdd > ententu (Ib 12) vs. fut. perf. 3rd sg. en-tel-ust (VIb 50). 10 

a. But secondary In by syncope does not assimilate: 

*uelh 2 no$ > *uelanos ‘wound’ > vulnus . Cf Hitt. walh- strikel 
*olena ‘forearm’ > ulna. Cf Gk. tbAevrj, OHG el(i)na, n OE eln, PDE elh 

7 It is unlikely that *k?\- > gn- since such a change would have created a typologicaliy anomalous situation with an initiat 
voiced obstruent plus nasal cluster but no voiceless stop plus nasal in this stage of Latin. See Stephens 1978. 

8 For the raising of e to i before the velar nasal cf. p. 137. 

9 gnatus ‘born, sori* is spelled with g- in Roman inscriptions almo st to the end of the second century bce (gnateis nom. pl., 
CIL 1 2 .583, par. 77, 122 bce). The first occurrence of n- appears to be natvm erit (ILLRP 517.26,117 bce), CIL P.593.100 
from 45 bce has natus in the sense ‘($o and so many years) old’. There is also a distinet tendency to retain the archaic spelling 
gnatus for the substantive ‘son and use the newer spelling natus for the perfect passive participle of nascor. See Kohm 
1905:135-6 and Stephens 1980. 

10 The oft-cited example of this change in Umbrian, poni abi. sg. (Via 57 +) supposedly meaning ‘sacrificial grain’ < *polni- 
(cf. Lat. pollen ‘finely ground flour’), is uncertain. 

11 The Gothic form is attested as aleina /ali:na/ (Matth. 6:27) but this is probably a mistake for *alina y which was borrowed in 
the Romance languages as Ital. alna, Fr. aune e IT. 
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II- CC Clusters Ending in a Fricative 

A. Cs 

1. > 

a. *ps- > s- 

*psa-b h lo~ > sabulum sandl Cf. Gk. 

b. *-ps- > -sp- 

*kripsos ‘curly’ > crispus. Cf. MW crych curly’, Gallo-Lat. PN Crixsus < *krikso- < 
*kripso-. 

2. *-b h s~ > -sp- 

*uob h seh 2 > vespa ‘wasp’. Cf. OPr. wobse , Baluchi 12 gvabz, OE wcefs, wceps, PDE wasp, 
dialectal waps. . 

a. At a more recent morpheme boundary, or under analogical pressure, there is just 
devoicing: 

*skrib h -s- perf. stem of 'skrib- ‘write’ > scripsi 

3. *-ts > -ss. ss is simplified after a heavy syllable or in AuslautP 

*milet-s soldier’ > miless (scans as two longs, e.g. at Plaut. Aul. 528) > miles , cf. gen. 
sg. milit-is. 

*sent-s-ai ‘I felt’ > *senssi > sensi, cf. sentio. 

4. *-ds- > -ss- 

*kouped-s gluttonous > *kupped-s > *cuppess > cuppes, gen. sg. cuppedis. 

5. *-d h s- > -ss~ 

*ieud h -s-ai 'I ordered’ » iussiP Cf. Ved. yodhayati ‘fights’ 

6. *-k w s- > -Ars- 

*k w ok w -s-ai ‘I cooked’ > coxi. Cf. coquo ‘I cook’. 

7. *-g w s- > -ks- 

*ong w -s-ai ‘I anointed’ > unxi, i.e. unk-s-i. Cf. unguo ‘I anoint’ 

8. *-g wh s >-ks 

*snig wh -s ‘snow’ > nix. Cf. *snig wh -m acc. sg. > nivent. 

9. *ks- > s- 

*ksntis > sentis ‘thorn-bush’. Cf. Gk. ^aivoi ‘scratch’. 


12 A West Iranian language spoken in Pakistan and Afghanistan, 

13 Auslaut is German for Svord-fmal positioni 

14 The short u of CL inssi is due to the analogical influence of the perfect passive participle iussus < *iud h -tos. 
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10. *'g!g s ' > ' fa ' 

*h reg-s- s-aorist stem of *h 3 reg- ‘extend’ > rexi, i.e. rek-s-i. 

11 . *-g h /g h s- > -ks- 

*ueg h -s- s-aorist stem of *ueg h - ‘convey’ > vexi, i.e. wek-Sri. 

12 *-ss- simplified to -s- already in Proto-Indo-European, e.g. %es-si ‘you are’ > * h^si > Gk. 
ei, Ved. asi. Surface -ss- in Latin is from some other source, e.g. dental + dental or dental 

+ s: 

sessus ‘seated’ < *sed-to-. 
iussi ‘I ordered’ « *ieud h -s-ai. 

\ 

13. *-ms- 

a. For original *-ms- there are no certain examples. 

-Perhaps %omsos ‘shoulder’ > *omsos > *omVsos > umerus. Cf. Umb. onse ‘in umero 
(VIb 50), Ved. dmsa-, Goth. amsans acc. pl. 

b. *~ms- at a morpheme boundary > -mps-. 

*sum-s- s-aorist of sumo ‘I take’ > sumps-i. 15 

c. Cf. also Temesa 16 (a town in Bruttium 17 ) > Tempsa (Plin. Nat. 3.72). 

14. *-Vns- > -Vs- with analogical restoration in many cases. 

cosol, cesor (ILLRP 310, third century bce) for consul and censor. 

Hypercorrections like [f]ormonsa(m) ‘beautiful’ (CIL 4.6885, Pompeii) acc. sg. fem. 

Note: In final syllables *-ns was probably reduced in very early, but post-Proto-Italic, 
times: *-ons them. acc. pl. > -os, e.g. servos, cf. Goth. daga-ns ‘days’. 

15. *-rs- > -rr- 

*ters-eid T terrify’ > terreo. Cf. Umb. tursitu ‘terrify’ (Vb 60). 

*fer-se ‘to carry’ > ferre, cf. es-se ‘to be’. 

Surface rs is either from *rss, e.g. versus ‘turned’ < *iiorssos < *urt-tos, lg or *rCs, e.g. torsi 
< Horksi, perf. of torqueo ‘twist’, parsi < *parksi, perf. of parco ‘I spare, mersi < *merksi, 

perf. of mergo ‘I sink’. 

16. *-Is- > -ll- 

*k v olso- ‘rtcck’ > OL collus, CL collum. Cf. Goth. hals ‘neck’ (acc. sg.), OE heals, EME 
halse, hawse. 19 
*uel-se ‘to want’ > velle. 

A 

15 Cf. hiemps, the regular spelling of the 5th-centuiy-CE Codex Mediceus of Vergil for hietns ^vinter. 

16 Ov. Met. 15.707 has the Greek genitive Temeses . 

17 The southwestern toe region of the Italian peninsula, roughly equivalent to present-day Calabria. 

18 But at least m isolated cases *Vrss was simplified to *pro-wor$sa straightforward* > prosa ‘prose’, *suard~tom > 

*suarssom > suasum ‘a dirty grey’ (cf. OE sweart dark’ NHG schwarz ‘black). 

19 Cf. Mr. S. (an unknown author, variously identified), Gammer Gurtons Needle (1575) V. ii Many a truer man than he has 
hanged up by the halse... 
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Surface -Is- is either from *-l$s-> e.g. salsus salted’ < *$al$sos < *sald-tos > or *lCs, e.g. mulsi 
< *mulksi perf of mulceo ‘I stroke’ or mulgeo £ I milk’ indulsi < *indulk$i> perf. of indulged 
C I am indulgent' 

B. Cf 

This sequence is quite rare in Latin since Latin does not normally have/in non-initial position. 
The few examples are in compounds and the family of inferus . 

1. *Pf*Tf and *s/assimilate to^: 20 

* opi-fcicina workshop > opificina (Plaut. Mil 880) > officina. 

* oh-fero T presenf > offero. 

*ad-fakid ‘I affecf > afficio. 

*dis-faklis ‘difficulf > difficilis . 

X 

2. A vowel before nfis lengthened: 

*h 1/3 nd! t ero$ > *inferos > inferus ‘lowerl 21 Cf. Ved. ddhara- lower’ Lyc. etre/i- £ Iower> OE 
under , PDE under. 


III. CC Clusters Ending in a Stop 

A. The first member is a continuant 
1. *-M- > 41- 


*saldd T salt’ > sallo , cf. salsus < *sald-to -, Goth. saltan* £ to salt 5 . 

Gk. noXuSeiJKqc; (personal name) > *poludeukes >*poldeukes > Polluces. 

Probably also belonging here is mollis soft’ < *moldis < *moldis < *mlcPis. Cf. Goth. 
mildeis* < *melcPiios 22 

A 

a. But secondary 4d- by a later syncope remains: 

valide strongly’ > valde, 
calida £ hot water’ > calda. 23 

solidus solid’ the name of a coin > soldus (Var. R. 1.48.1, etc). 


2. *mT > nT 


*(d)bmt6m 2A '100' > *kemtom > centum. Cf. Lith. simtas T001 
*eom-dem same’ masc. acc. sg. > eundem. 


20 P and T stand for the labial and dental stops respectively. There do not seem to be any examples of *tf. 

21 It is widely believed that a phenomenon similar to Rixs Law (i.e. *H y .RC > E { RC , see pp. 51-2) may have operated in Italic. 
The evidence is difficult to judge. Lat. ursus ‘bear’ supposedly from *h 2 rtkos (cf. Hitt. hartakka Ved. rksa- 7 Gk. dpKxoq) seems 
to show that Rix*s Lawdid not operate for the Liquids in Latin, but an o-grade *h 2 ortkos cannot be excluded. On the other hand, 
Lat. argentum silver if < *h 2 rgnto- (cf. Av, ?r?zata- ‘silver, Hitt. harki- Vhite’) seems to show that Rix’s Law did operate for 
liquids. But agam, a full-grade *h 2 ergnto- cannot be excluded, Lat. umbilicus ‘navet may continue *h 3 nb h VI- as Gk. opcpaXoq 
and Olr. imbliu are thought to, but OHG ambo* ‘belly shows that a schwebeablauting o-grade is also possible. The example 
cited above in the text would be consistent with Rixs Law if it is reconstructed with *h 2i but inconsistent with Rixs Law if 
reconstructed with *h 3 . On the example of ambo and its cognates see Nikolaev 2005:40, 

22 See Parker 1986:294. Others derive mollis from *mldu-i-. 

23 Quintilian (1.6.19) reports that Augustus considered the unsyncopated form calidus annoying (odiosum) and affected 
(nepiepyov). 

24 On the initial d see p. 373. 
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However, when the m was analogically restored, an epentheticp was inserted. 

*etn-tos perf. pass. part. of emo 1 buy > emptus ‘boughtl 
*sum-to$ perf. pass. part of sumo T take up ? > sumptas Takerf. 

In quamdiu ‘for how long? J the original etymological components have simply been 
restored. CIL 6.30111 has qvandivs. 

3 . *mK > yK 

*h 2 emg h - ‘throttle’ > ango. Cf. Hitt. ham-en-k- ‘tie’ OCS pzp T narrowl 
*ambi-kaps ‘dubious > *amkaps > anceps . 

4. *nP > rnP 

i 

i 

*in-probus ‘improper > improbus. 

*in-bellis ‘not warlike’ > imbellis. 

5. *-nd- is retained in Latin. In Sabellic it is thought to become -nn- y but good examples are 
ladking. 25 ; 

i 

6 *Vz#b > Vb. Examples occur only at morpheme boundary: 

*diz-bald ‘I bleat ouf > dibalo. 26 

7. *-Vzd- > -Vd- 

i. 

*ni-zd-o$ ‘thing for sitting in > nidu$ y cf. Ved. nidd- y OE nest, PDE nest , Arm. nist ‘seat* 
*pezdd > pedo 1 farf. Cf. Belarus. pezdHti . 

a. at a morpheme boundary has the same treatment: 

Hrezdecim ‘thirteen’ > tredecim. 27 
*diz-deukd ‘I divide > diduco. 

8. *-zg-: *-Vzg- > -Vrg- 

*mezgd £ I sink’ > mergo, cf. Lith. mazgoti ‘wash, Ved. mdjjati sinks' 
a. But at a morpheme boundary *z is lost and there is compensatory lengthening: 
*diz#gezd £ I scattef > digero. 

B. The first member is a stop. 

1. The stop is a dental. 28 

a. Dental plus Dental. In Proto-Indo-European T + T > TT, cf. Hitt. azzasteni £ you eat’ 
/atsteni/. In Latin this developed to s$ y which became single s after a heavy syllable: 

passus < *pat-tos , cf. patior T suffer’. 
sensus < *$enssos < *sent-tos, cf. sentio T feef 
iussus < *hJud h -tos> cf. Ved. yodhayati £ fights’ 

25 Plaut. Mil 1407 dispennite ‘dispendite' znd distennite ‘distendite’ are attributed to dialect influence. The evidence traditionally 
cited for Sabellic nn ~ Latin nd is the gerundive. But it is not ciear that this must go back to a Proto-Italic *-nd~. 

26 Caecil. Com. 249 tantam rem dibalare ut pro nilo habuerit “to consider it nothing to blab such a matter” 

27 On the evidence for e in the first syllable of this word, see p. 371. 

28 On the “thorn clusters” see p. 37. 
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i But when an r followed the T + T cluster the outcome was st: 

*rdd-trom £ instrument for gnawing’ > rostrum ‘beak’ cf. rodere gnaw' 

*rad-trom Tnstrument for scraping > rastrum ‘drag-hoe’ cf. rado 1 scrape’ 

Possibly the pathway was *-Ftr- >*-s$r- > -str- with an excrescent t comparable to 
Germanic *str- < *sr e.g. OE stream < PGmc. *straumaz < *srou-mo~s *sreu- 
£ flow’ (Ved. srdvatiy etc.). 

ii. Secondary TT by syncope or at a morpheme boundary remains: 

*ke-date give here!’ > cette. 

*ad#tendd £ I pay attentiori 5 > attendo. 

iii. For the treatment of TT in other IE languages, see p. 83. 

b. *-TP- > -PP- 

*quid~pe £ the reason is thaf > quippe. Cf. quid and nem-pe £ to be sure' 

*ad-bibo £ I drink (in addition)’ > abbibo (Lucii. 374), normally replaced by 
recompounded adbibo. 

For arjf vise (CIL 1 2 .581.21) from adfuisse see pp. 475-6. 

c. *TK>KK 

*ped-ka~ sin' > peccare . Cf. Ved. pddyate Talis' 

*ad-kausa- charge > accusare. 

* ad-gradior £ I approach' > aggredior. 

2. The stop is a labial. 

a. pt- > t- in Greek loanwords: 

7tTK7ct\>r| ‘peeled barley' > tisana. 

b. *-b h t- > -pt- 

*skrib h -to- 'written' > scriptus. 

3. The stop is a labiovelar. 

a. *-k w t- > -kt- 

*k w ok w -to- > coctus cooked' vs. coquo. 

b. *-g w t- > -kt~ 

*ong w -to- anointed’ > unctus vs. unguo. 

c. *-g wh t- > -kt~ 

*(k)nig wh -ta- > nictd-re £ to blink' cf. coniveo T close the eyes’, Goth. hneiwan £ to 
kneeT 

4. The stop is a velar. 
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a. *-$/&- > - kt ~ 

*h 3 reg-tos perf. pass. part. of *h 3 reg- rule' > rectus . 

b. H h/ S ht ~ > - kt - 

*ueg h -tos perf. pass. part. of *ueg h - convey' > vectus. 

C. Lachmanns Law 

1. Descriptively, when a root-final voiced stop, continuing a Proto-Indo-European voiced 
stop> is devoiced before a voiceless segment, the preceding vowel is lengthened. 29 

*ag-to- > actus ' lead’ (cf. coactus ‘driven together'), but *fak-to- >factus ‘made' (cf. refectus 
remade'). 

Heg-to- > tectus ‘roof' (cf. Fr. toif): 

*leg-to~ > lectus collected' (lectvs, CIL 11.1826, Arretium). 

*ag-sl-nt speak' from the root of aio > dxint. For the length cf. adaxint . 30 

However, a preceding i is not lengthened. 31 

*strig-to- > strictus , cf. stringo c tie> 

*fig-to~ > fictus, cf. fingo Tashion'. 

There also must be an active morpheme boundary after the stem-final consonant. There 
is no lengthening in unanalyzable forms like lassus ‘tired’ < *lad-tos and tussis cough’ < 
*tud-tis? 2 

2. The exact nature of this phenomenon has been the subject of mtich debate. 33 The debate 
centers on whether the rule is phonological (Kiparsky), 34 analogical (Kurylowicz and 
Watkins) 35 or analogical and phonological (Neo-grammarians, Jasanolf2004). 

3. Since regressive voicing assimilation was a rule of Proto-Indo-European it is hard to see 
how the voiced and voiceless stops could have behaved differently in a neutralized context. 
This suggests that the voiced stops must have been restored on the basis of related forms 
at some point in the prehistory of Latin and that the lengthening occurred when these 
were again devoiced. 36 

29 There is no evidence for Lachmanns-Law lengthening when the root-finaJ voiced stop continues a Proto-Indo-European 

voiced aspirate, e.g .fossus ~ fodio ‘I dig’ < iussus - iubeo ‘I order’ < *hj.eud^-. 

30 There is no lengthening in sessu rn, which may be from *sezd-tum with the stem of the perfect *sezd- (> sed-) intro duced into 
the perfect participle. Altematively sessum is directly from *sed-tom and simply escaped the Lachmanns-Law lengthening. 

31 The apparent exception vrsws is probably an analogical creation on the basis of vidi 

32 A possible additional example may be *??iagisomos > maximus greatest, but the length in this fbrm is attested only by one 
apex at CIL 6.2080.17, the acts of the Arval Brethren for 120 ce (Scheid 1998, no. 69). In a work in preparation Fortson notes 
that the apices in this inscription typically are used in the final member of a phrase, as is the case here, pont(ifici) max(imo); 
furthermore, the inscription is not free from “incorrect” apices. 

33 Lachmanns Law played a key role in the "Analogy Wars” of the 1960s and 70s. Kiparsky in his 1965 thesis claimed that 
Lachmanns Law was an example of ”rule insertion,” i.e. the appending of a new rule not to the end but somewhere in the 
middle of the grammar. It now appears that such a phenomenon do es not exist. See Jasanoff 2004. 

34 Kiparsky 1965:1.32. 

35 Kurylowicz 1968; Watkins 1970. 

36 From Lachmanns Law we may infer that in Latin vowels before voiced stops were phonetically ionger than before voiceless 
stops, as is to be expected cross-linguistically. A similar pattern obtains in PDE. In a recent study, Smith, Bradlow and Bent 
(2003) found that for native speakers of English, vowels before voiced stops averaged about 220 ms compared to 140-45 ms 
before voiceless stops. When voicing was neutralized before a voiceless stop the vowel length was phonologized. The vowel 
U which is generally of shorter intrinsic duration than the other vowels, was not lengthened enough in the Lachmanns Law 
environment to be reassigned to ii!. See Jasanoff 2004:414. 
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Consonant Clusters, Part 3: 
CCC and CCCC Clusters 



I. CCC Clusters 

A. The last member is a glide. 

. 1. The last member is i. 

a. The i is preceded by an s. In these cases the s will be voiced by regressive voicing 
assimilation and then lost together with the preceding consonant with compensatory 
lengthening. 

i. *-Vns#i- > *-Vnzi- > -Vi- 

#*i ^ n 

*trans-iaktos ‘transfixed’ > traiectus. 

ii. *-Vks#i- > *-Vgz#i- >-Vi- 

a C a n 

*eks-iakuldr T shoot ouf > eiaculor, 

2. The last member is u. 

A 

a. The u is preceded by an s. ’' 

i. The s is preceded by a stop. As with Tsi sequences the 5 is voiced and then lost 
together with the preceding consonant with compensatory lengthening. 

*ap$#uelld T tear away > *abzuelld > avello. 

*seks#uiroi ‘board of six meiT > *segzuiroi > seviri. 

B. The last member is a liquid. 

L The last member is r. 

a. *tur should not really have been a possible sequence in Proto-Indo-European since 
the rules of syllabification would have called for either *turV or *turC . Nevertheless, it 
appears that such a sequence arose analogically in the paradigm of the word for Tour! 
In Latin it seems to have come out as dr. 

*k w 3 turh 2 - > *k w atura~ > quadra-ginta Torty: 
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2. The last member is Z. 

a. The Z is preceded by a stop. 

u *$pl- appears to be retained in splendeo T shine 3 . 1 On the other hand, *spl- seems to 
have become *l- in lien spleeri Cf Av. sporozan but this word is irregular in other 
ways and may have been subject to taboo deformation. 2 

ii. $tl- is retained into the OL period but is normally simplified to just Z-. 3 

stlis 4 Tawsuit 3 > lis. 

stlocus 5 place > locus . Cf. *en-stlocdd on the spot’ > ilico on the spot, imme- 
diately 3 . 6 

i 

But stlatta 7 ‘cargo-boat’ and its derivative stlatarius 8 are retained as archaisms. 

b. The l is preceded by an s. Here again the s was voiced and the whole cluster was lost 
with compensatory lengthening. Not, however, in the case of tsl 

1 i . *-Vnsl- > -Vl- 

*tonsleies swollen tonsils 3 > toles 9 vs. tonsillae The tonsils’ 

*an-an-sld T panf > *an-ensld > an(h)eld . 10 Cf (h)alo T emit a vapor 3 , Ved. dniti 
‘breathes 3 . 11 

ii. *-Vksl- > *-Vgzl- > -71- 

*aksla wing 3 > dia vs. axilla Tittle wing 3 . 12 

*makslai > malae Tower part of face 3 vs. maxillae c jaws 3 . Cf Ved. smasru ‘beard’ < 
*smasru < *smakru. 

*uekslom ‘sail’ > velum vs. vexillum ‘military Standard 3 . 

iii. However, after a long vowel or diphthong the l is geminated. 

*auksla a pot 3 > aulla , olla 13 vs. auxilia Tittle pot 3 . 14 
*paukslo$ Tittle 3 > paulius vs. pauxillus Very little 3 . 

1 However, the oft-cited OLith. spltnd&iu ‘shine’ is only attested in lexica. 

2 See most recently Neri 2003:324-5. 

3 On *postld > postulo t see below. 

4 CIL l 2 .l Elog. 30> p. 199, lst centnry bce, Cic. Orat . 156 and frequently in inscriptions in the phrase decemvir stlitibus 
indicandis. The form slis is found at CIL 1 2 .5S3, par. 8, 123/122 bce. In later Latin stl where preserved, becanie skl- 
(sclitib[vs] CIL 10.1249, Nola, etc.). Cf. sclataris for stlatarius condemned by Caper (Keil 7.107). 

5 Quint. Inst. 1.4.16; Paul. Fest p. 411 L. 

6 For further discussion see p. 143 n. 48. 

7 Aul. Geli. 10.25.5; CIL 8.27790; Paul. Fest p. 411 L. 

8 Enn. Ann. 462 Sk; Quint. Inst 8.2.13; Juv. 7.134. 

9 Fest. p. 490 L: toles tumor in faucibus, quae per deminutionem tonsillae dicuntur “ toles are a swelling in the throat which are 
cail diminutively tonsillae? 

10 The first *an- in this reconstruction would be the preverb *an- cognate with Gk. dvd. 

11 Note that this derivation shows that A-Weakening preceded NS-Lengthening. Cf. also ascensus < *ad-skanssus ascent’ 
from ascendere ‘go up’, although in this case the e-vocalism could be analogical to the verbal paradigm. 

12 Var. fr. 129 (Goetz and Schoell): axillae pncpa Ttrepa, wc; Bappiov “axillae ‘small wings’ according to Varro” Axilla is also a 
cognomen of the Servilii. The word is well represented by Romance descendants in the meaning ‘armpit’ e.g. Cat. axella etc. 
and a metathesized *ascilla is borTowed Lnto Welsh as ascell 

13 aulla is the original form according to Paul. Fest. p. 21 L and is attested in Plautus, Cato, and Naevius. 

14 Paul. Fest. p. 23 L olla parvula. 
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Chapter 19 


*smih 2 -g h zhlih 2 one thousancT > *migzli > mille. 15 Cf. Ved. sa-has-ram ‘one 
thousand’ 

*ueik$la ‘farmhouse’ > villa lb vs. vicus ‘village’ 

IV. *tsl >-11- 

C 

*putslos ‘young animal’ > pullus (Ital. polio ‘chicken’) vs. pusillus ‘tiny’ 

C. The last member is a nasal. ■ - 

* 

1. The last member is m. 

a. Between a liquid and m a stop is lost. 

i. *-Lpm- > -Lm - 

*dekarpmena ‘trimmings’ 17 > decermina. Cf. decerpo 1 pluck off’. 

*sarpmentom loppings > sarmentum . Cf. sarpo 1 prune’ 18 
*pulpmentom small portion of meat’ > pulmentum. Cf pulpa ‘fleshy parf. 

ii. *-Lkm- > - Lm- 

*tork w mentom rope made of twisted hairs > Horkmentom > tormentum. Cf. 
torqueo 1 twist tightly’. 

*fulkmentom prop > fulmentum. Cf fulcio C I holdupl 

iii. *-Lgm- > -Lm- 

*fulgmen Tightning’ > fulmen. Cf fulgeo 1 shinel 

b. The m is preceded by an s. Here again the cluster is lost, with compensatory lengthening 
if possible. 

i. *-Vnsm- > -Vm- 

'*trans#mit- ‘foot path’ » trames , tramitis. 

ii. *-Vpsm- > - Vm- 

*sups#emd T take up’ > *supsmb > sumo. 19 Cf emo T buy but originally T take’. 

iii . *-Vtsm- > -Vm- 

*retsmos ‘oar’ > remus . 20 Cf triresmos Triremes (ILLRP 319). 

iv. *-Vksm- > -Vm- 

*iouksmentom ‘beast ofburderi > iumentum. Cf iovxmenta (ILLRP 3). 

r* 

*eks#mezgo 1 emerge’ > emergo . 

15 Alternatively with Meiser 1998:174 from *smih 2 -g b ezlih 2 > *mihezli > *mihili > mille with the e-grade of the word for 
‘thousand’ as elsewhere and the development of *-esli- to -Ili- seen in *uesli- > vilis cheap’ See p. 143. 

16 vella is quoted as a rustic pronunciation by Var. R . 1.2.14. 

17 Paul. Fest p. 63 L quae decerpuntur purgandi causa “which are piucked off for the sake of pruning.” 

18 Paul. Fest p. 429 L sarpuntur vineae, id est putantur “Vines are lopped, i.e. prunedf 

19 Paul. Fest . p. 383 L quotes suremit from Livius Andronicus as an alternative perfect of sumo 'take < *sups-emd. This 
suggests a preform *suz-em-it with a degemination of *suss - early enough to undergo voicing and Rhotacism.- *suss-emit may 
have been remade to *suz-emit on the analogy of *diz-emit > diremit 'took apart’. 

20 Others take remus from *h 1 reh l smo- . 
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2, The last member is n. 

a. Between a liquid and n an obstruent is lost 

l *-Ldn- > -Ln- 

*drdnd T prepare' > orno. Cf. ordo , ordinis a row 5 . 21 
' iu *-LKn- > -Ln- 

*urkna urn > urna. Cf. urceus pitcher’ 

*k w e?'k w nos bakerf > *k w erknos > quernus . Cf. quercus oak’ 

iiu *-LsN- > *-Ln- 

*persna upper part of leg > perna. Cf. Gk. Ttxepvq ‘heef, Ved. pdrsni- 'heel, Goth. 
fairzna (acc. sg.). 

*alsnos alder' > alnus. Cf. Goth. *alisd in Sp. aliso elder, PDE alder. 

b. t-nkn- > -Vn- 

.1 

*k w inknoi c five at a time’ > quini. 

c. *-ngn- > -rjn- 

Hngnbsko T forgive’ > ignosco /Iqnosko/. 22 
*ingnaros 'ignorant 5 > ignarus /ignarus/. 

d. *-Vstn- > *-Vn - 

*pastnis ‘bread’ > panis . Cf. pastillus a pastille' 23 
*post-ne 'behind' > pone. 

e. When the n is preceded by s and the s is preceded by any consonant but a liquid, there 
is loss and compensatory lengthening, if possible. 

i. *-Vnsn- > -Vn- 

*kon#snoubiiom ‘marriage’ > conubium . Cf RCS snubiti c to make a match’ 
*trans#sno T swim across’ > trano . 

ii. *-Vksn- 

*louksna ‘moon’ > luna . Cf Praenest losna (ILLRP 1200, ca. 300 bce), OPr. 
lauxsnos bonstellations' 

f. *ksn- > n- 

*ksneuatla ‘razor’ > novacula. Cf Ved. ksnauti ‘sharpens’, OAv. xsnouuisd c you may 
hear/satisfy 5 2nd sg. mid. opt., i.e. sharpen your senses’ 24 


21 That the first o or ordo was long is indicated by Romance evidence (Italian ordine with a close o ) and the Welsh loanword 
urdd. Why it was long is another, and unans wered, question. 

22 The semantics are a bit odd, but cf. Ved. dnu jnd (< ‘know’) ‘forgive’. 

23 Fest. p. 298 L pastillum est in sacris libi genus rotundi “A pastillum is a kind of round cake used in ritu ais.” 

24 For details of the morphological analysis of this fonn, see Vine 2006d:214-6. 
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Chapter 19 


D. The last member is a stop. 

1. Between a continuant and a stop an intervening stop is eliminated. 

a. *-RCt- > -Rt- 

*forktis strong’ > fortis. Cf OL forctu$> foretis. 25 
*tork w tos > *torkto$ > tortus . Cf. torqueo 'I twist’ 
yulktos > fultus. Cf. fulcio 1 hold up. 

Gk. Xap 7 Ttr|p > Etr. *lampterna > lanterna. 26 
temptare ‘attempt’ > tentdre. 27 
*k w enk w tos ‘fifth’ > *quinxtos > quintus. 

Gk. acpiyKtfjp 'band' > spinter neut. ‘bangle’ 28 

b. *-RCk- > Rk- 

*Martkos > Marcus. Cf. Mars > Martis. 

*kord#kelom little heart’ > *kortkelom > corculum. Cf. cor , cordis ‘heart’ 

*ambik w olo$ ‘servant’ > *ampkolos > anculus. 29 Cf. Gk. apcpinoXoc;. 

*ambikaps > *ampkaps > anceps. 

c. *-skt- > ~st- 

*pask-tos pastured’ > pastus. Cf. pasco . 

2. A liquid before sT is lost; *-L$T- > -sT- 
Marspiter ‘Father Mars > Mdspiter . 30 

*turskoi £ Etruscans’ > Tusci Cf. Umb. Turs-cum (Ib 17), Ion. Gk. Tupa-r|voL 
*farstigiiom sharp poinf > fastigium. Cf. Ved. bhrsti- point’, OE byrst £ bristle’> Scots 
birse . 31 

*ter$tis ‘witness’ > testis. Cf Osc. tristaamentud (Po 3). 

Horsetos ‘burnf > *torstos > tostus. Cf. torreo < *torseo 7 Gk. Tepoopai £ am dry’, Ved 
tarsdyati , OE purst , PDE thirst? 2 

3. An n before st is lost. 

*mdnstrolom little monster, ghost’ > *mdnstellom > *mostellum 33 inferrable from Plautus’ 
Mostellaria (a play about a ghost-story). 

25 Fest. p. 474 L, Paul. Fest. pp. 74 and 91 L. 

26 The simplification could have happened in Etruscan. > 

27 temptare is the best attested spelling. tentdre is mainly what survives in Romance, but Engad. has temter. New mpt remains 

in sumptus , emptus. 

28 New nkt remains in cunctor < *konketdr. sanctus, functus etc. are analogica! 

29 anculi only occurs at Paul. Fest. p. 18 L, where it is said to be the name of a class of gods. The feminine diminutive ancilla 
is much more common. 

30 Var. L. 8.49: Alia casus habent et rectos et obliquos, alia rectos solum, alia modo obliquos habent: utrosque ut luno, 
lunonis, rectos modo ut Iupiter, Maspiter, obliquos solum ut lovis, Iovem: non ergo in his est analogia “Some nouns have both 
nominative and oblique cases, others only nominatives, others only oblique cases. An example of a form having both oblique 
and nominative cases would be luno, lunonis ; examples of nominative-only nouns would be Iupiter, Maspiter, lovis, Iovem is 
only oblique. There is then no regularity in these forms” 

31 ME brustel , the source of PDE bristle, is a derivative of this form. Also belonging here is PDE bass ‘the common perch < 
OE bcers. 

32 According to the OED, “The change from thurst to thirst was prob. an assimilation of the n. to the form of the vb” 

33 But another example sometimes quoted is wrong. The perfect passive participle of pinso was pistus not *pistus < * pinstos 
since the Romance verb mainly reflects iterative * pistare (Ital. pestare To pound’). Forms with i like Sp. pistar may be influenced 
by *pinsdre. 
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4 . But *-nsk w - > -nk w -. 

*en-$i-sk w -e-ti u ‘says' > *ensk w it > inquit. Cf. Insece say!’, Hom. Gk. evvsTte. 

*trdns-k w illos calm > tranquillus , 35 

5 ,*-TsT->-sT- 

*aps~portd 'I carry off’ > asporto. 36 
*at-spekid 'I observe' > aspicio . 

*$ups~tened 1 keep up’ > sustineo 37 
*Sekst-iio$ > Sestius 38 
*atstd ‘I stand by' > asto. 

*supskapio ‘I take up > suscipio. 

*et-skd Tood' > esca. Cf. edo ‘I eat '. 39 
*$eks-kentoi 'six hundred' > sescenti. 

*dis-std 'I stand at a distance' > disto. 

dexter on the right' is from *dehsiteros , cf. Gk. Se^rcepoc;. 

6 . *~nkd- > -nd- 

*k w enk' v e-dekem ‘fifteen'» quindecim 

7. *-rzd- > -rd- 

*g h orzdeiom > hordeum ‘barley’. Cf OHG gersta ‘barley', OE gorst , PDE gorse ‘Ulex 
europaeus. 

8 . *-VCzD- > *-VD-: When the final member is voiced and preceded by an s [z], both the 
fricative and the preceding consonant are lost with compensatory lengthening. 

*trdns#deukd ‘I lead across' > traduco . 

*eks#bibo 1 drink up > ebibo. 

*ek$#dd T emit' > edo. 

*eks#gradiidr ‘I step out' > egredior. 

E. The last member is a fricative. 

1 . The last member is s. 

a. *-Rks- > -Rs Between a liquid and s a stop is eliminated. 

*tork w ~s-ai 1 twisted' > *torksai > torsi Cf torqueo. 

*urksos £ bear' > ursus . Cf Gk. apicroc;, Hitt. hartaggas. 

*sparg-s-ai T sprinkled' > *sparksai > sparsi 


34 See Hackstein 1997:42 for arguments in favor of a reduplicated present. 

35 The further analysis of *k w illo- is not certain, but see now Vine 2008. 

36 Another oft-quoted example of *psp, *apo-sparos > *apsparo$ > asper ‘harsfr, cf. Ved. apa-sphiir- ‘kicking away» is 
dubious. 

37 Cf. Ital. sostenere ‘to suppor t’ 

38 Sexti(us) (e.g. ILLRP 714,106 bce, Capua) and the praenomen Sextus are analogical to sex. The evidence for the length of 
die e of Sestius is provided by the spelling £t|Otlo<; in Greek authors (note also Cicero referring to a communication for Publius 
Sestius as Sr|otLO)6eatEpov chaxacteristically Sestian at Att. 7.17.2). The length may be analogical to Quintius. 

39 A Romance form reflecting *eska is the source of Modern Greek unca 'tinder. Cf. Ital. esca ‘bait’ with close e and Sicilian 
iska. 
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Chapter 19 


*fulk-$-ai 1 held up > fulsi. 

carp-s-i T plucked’ and scalp-s-i ‘1 scratched 7 are analogical. 

b. -rss- behaves somewhat differently. The r appears to be lost with compensatory length- 
ening when possible: 

*suard-tom > *suarssom a dirty grey color 7 > suasum. Cf. Goth. swarts* ‘black 7 OE 
sweart , EME swart . 40 

*re-uorssom > rursum ‘backward 7 - rus(s)um. 41 

*ard-s-ai T burned’ > arsi y *uert-$-ai T turned 7 > versi are probably partially analoga 
ical. 

c. *ke-zd-s-ai T went 7 > cessi. Cf. cedo , a compound of *ke- and *-zd- y the zero-grade of 
*sed- ‘siti 42 

2 . The last member is/ *-ksf- > -kf 

*eks-fari ‘utter’ > ecfari , 43 Later e/fan is found. 


II/CCCC Clusters 

A. The last member is a liquid. 

L *-Vn$tl- > -VI- 

*en-stlocdd ‘on the spot 5 > ilico , 44 

2 . *-Vntsl- > -Vl- 

*skandslai ‘stairs 7 > scalae . Cf. scando T ascendi 

3. *-Vrksl- > -VI- 

*manu-terk-sli ‘napkin 7 , lit. ‘handiwipe 7 > mantele. Cf. tergeo T wipel 

4. *-nksr- > -mbr- 

*unksra shadow 7 > umbra. Cf. Lith. iinksna ‘shadowl 

B. The last member is n. 

L *-Vrtsn- > - Vn- 

*kertsna > cesna* 45 > cena. Cf. Osc. kersnunom. sg. (Cm 14), Ved. vi...a-krt-as youhave 
cuti 

40 Swart sur vives into almost modern times as a poetic archaism, e.g, Samuel Taylor Coler idge, “Koskiusko” 4-8 (from 
Sonnets ori Eminent Chamcters, 1794) Through the swart air...on the chitt and midnight gale i Rises...The dirge of murderd 
Hope! 

41 The case of dorsum ‘back’ - dossum (cf. Dossenus ‘Hunchback*, a stock character in Atellan farce) is unclear. Dossum 
becomes the regular Romance word for ‘back’ (Ital. dosso, Fr. dos) replacing tergum , which does not survive. 

42 Cf. also *sezdtom > sessum. The root *$ed- sometimes seems to have acquired the meaning ‘go’ Cf. Gk. 66oc; ‘road’ < *sod6s 
and OCS xoditi ‘go’« *sodeieti. 

43 Enn. Ann. 57 Sk ( ecfdtus ); Pac. Trag. 292. Later ejfari. Similarly ecferdri ‘to be turned wild’ (codd. at Cic. Nat. D. 2.99) and 
ecficidmus ‘we may bring about’ (Plaut. Mil . 769, jns. A). 

44 See furtherp. 177 above andp. 143 n. 48. 

45 Fest. p. 222 L cesn«s. 
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2 . *-rksn- > -rn- 

*farksnos ‘ash woocT > farnus} 6 Ct fraxinus ash-tree’ 

C. The last member is m. 

*tenk$md wagon pole > temo. Cf. ON pisi , OE < *peyxsl- < *tenks-. 
p. The final member is a stop. 

1 . *~rksk~ > -sk - 47 

*pork~skd T ask’ > posco. Cf. prex , precis ‘prayer’ Ved. prcchdti ‘asks’ 

2 . *-Zfcsfc- > -s/c- l 

*di-tk-skd T leam’ > disco . Cf perf. didici. 


46 Vitr. 7.1.2. Cf. Oltal. /a ‘widedeaf oak' < *farnea . 

47 It is likely that the first k in the sequence *r/cs/: was Iost already in P roto-Indo-European. 
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Typology of Consonantal 
Sound Changes; Phonotactics; 
Absolute and Relative Chronology 



I. Typology of Consonantal Sound Changes 1 

The multifarious outcomes of the pre-Latin consonant clusters in Latin can be classified under 
a few major headings. 

A. Reductions 


1. Initial position 

a. The first consonant or first two consonants are dropped. 



P 

t 

d 

k 

g 

s 


U 

i 

** 



*di-> i-* 

A ^ 






r 

■ 






*hr- > r- b 

* \ir - > r- c 

l 

• 

*ti~ > /- d 
*stl- > 

*dl- > l- ! 



*sl- > Z- 6 


v- > /- h 

m 






*sm > m 



n 




*kn- > n- j 

*gn- > n- k 

*sn- > n- 
*ksn- > n- m 



s 

*ps - > s- n 



*ks- > 





t 

pt~ > t~ v 









(a) 17II A1 a,p. 158. (b) 17 IIIA 4, p. 163. (c) 17 IIIA 7, p. 164. (d) 17III B 2, p. 164. (e) 19 I B 2 a ii, p.177. (f) 17 
III B 3, pp. 164-5. (g) 17III B 5, p. 165. (h) 17 III B 9, p. 166. (i) 18 I A 5, p. 167. (j) 18 i B 6, p. 169. (k) 18 I B 7, p. 
169. (1) 18 I B 8, p. 169. (m) 191 C 2 f, p. 179. (n) 18II A 1, p. 170. (o) 18 II A 9, p. 170. (p) 18 III B 2 a, p. 174. 


b. Contrary to this general trend, the second consonant is dropped in *si- > $- and *mi- > 
*m- (17 IIA 3 and 4, pp. 159-60). 

2. Medial position 

a. Three-consonant clusters make up the great majority of examples. 

u The loss of a medial obstruent after a sonor ant consonant: *ROC > RC 


1 Compare Sommer and Pfister 1977:197-201. Ballester (1998) offers some interesting observations on the role of typology 
in the study of the synchronic and diachronic phonology of Latin. 
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*-LTm- > -Lm- (19 I C 1 a> p. 178) 

*-LTn- > -Ln- (19 I C 2 a i-if, p. 179) 

*-Lsn- > -Ln- (191C 2 a m, p. 179) 

*-RCt- > -Rt- (19 ID 1 a, p. 180) 

*-RCk- > -Rk- (19 I D 1 b, p. 180) 

*-Rks- > -Rs- (19 IE 1 a, p. 181) 

*-rzd- > -rd- (19 ID 7, p. 181) 

Also of this sort: 

*-nsk (w) - > -nk (w) ~ (19ID4, p. 181) 

*-nkd- > -nd- (19 I D 6, p. 181) 

*-ksf- > -kf- (19 IE 2, p. 182) 

ii. The loss of the Initial consonant before sT 

*-Lst- > -st- (19 ID 2, p. 180) 

^ *-n$t- > -st- (19 ID 3, p. 180) 

*-TsTr > -sT- (19 ID 5, p. 181) 

*-skt- > *-kst- > -st-? (19 I D 1 c, p. 180) 

b. Two-consonant Cluster Reductions: 

*-b h u- > -b- (17 II B 2, p. 160) 

*-g h u- > -u- (17II B 7 g, p. 162) 

c, Four-consonant Cluster Reductions: 

i. Loss of medial two: 

*-rksn- > -rn- (19 II B 2, p. 183) 

ii. Loss of first two before sk: 

*-rk$k- > -sk- (19 II D 1, p. 183) 

*-tksk- > -sk- (19 II D 2, p. 183) 

B. Reduction with Compensatory Lengthening 

1. Involving z. When s became z by regressive voicing assimilation, it was lost with 
compensatory lengthening. 

*-V$l- > *-Vzl- > -VI-(17 III B 5 b, p. 165) 

*-Vsm- > *-Vzm- > -Vm- (18 IA 5 b, p. 167) 

*-Vsn- > *-Vzn- > -Vn- (18 I B 8 b, p. 169) 

*-Vz#b- >-Vb- (18 IIIA 6, p. 173) 

*-Vzd- > -Vd- (18 IIIA 7, p. 173) 

*-Vks-i- > *-Vi- (19 I AI a p. 176) 

*-Vps-u~ > *-Vbzu- > -Vu- (19 IA 2 a «\ p. 176) . 

*-Vks-u- > *-Vgzu- > -Vu- (19 I A 2 a i, p. 176) 

*-Vns-i- > *-Vnzi- > -Vi- (19 I A 1 a i, p. 176) 

*-Vpsm- > -Vm- (191C 1 b ii, p. 178) 

*-Vtsm- > - Vm- (19 I C 1 b iii, p. 178) 
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*-Vksm- > -Vm- (191 C 1 b iv, p. 178) 

*-Vksn- > -Vn- (19 I C 2 e ii, p. 179) 

*-Vnsl- > -VI- (191 B 2 b i, p. 177) 

*-VksJ- > *-Vgzl- > -VI- (191B 2 b ii, p. 177) 
*-Vntsl- > *-Vntzl- >-VI- (19IIA 2, p. 182) 
*-Vrksl- > -VI- (19 II A 3, p. 182) 

*-Vrtsn- > - Vn- (19 IIB 1, p. 182) 

*-Vnsm- >-Vm- (191C 1 b 1, p. 178) 

*-Vnsn- > -Vn- (191C 2 e 1, p. 179) 

*-Vnstl- > *-Vntzl- > -VI- ? (19IIA 1, p. 182) 
*-Vstn- > *-Vtzn- >-Vn - ? (191C 2 d, p. 179) 

2. Involving n 

*-Vns- >-Vs- (18IIA 14, p. 171) 

*-Vnf- >-Vf-J 18IIB 2, p. 172) 

*-Vnkn- >-Vn- (191C 2 b, p. 179) 

3. Involving r 

*-Vrss- > -Vss- (19 IE 1 b, p. 182) 

C. Coalescence 

*du- > b- (17II B 4 a, p. 161) 

*g h u- > f- (17II B 7 a,p. 162) 

*-ngn- > -yn- (191C 2 c, p. 179) 

D. Assimilation 

1. Regressive Assimilation 

a. Total Regressive Assimilation 

*-di- > -ii- (17IIA 1 b, p. 159) 

*-8i- > *-U- (17IIA 2, p. 159) 

*-si- > -ii- (17IIA 3 b, p. 160) 

*-dl- > -U- (17IIIB 3 b, p. 165) 

*-nl- > -U- (17 IIIB 7, p. 166) 

*-rl- > *-ll- (17III B 8, p. 166) 

*-pm- > -mm- (181A 1, p. 167) 

*-b h m- > -mm- (18 I A 2, p. 167) 

*-dm- > -mm-? (18 I A 3, p. 167) 

*-n#m- > -mm- (18 IA 6, p. 168) 

*-tn- > -nn- (18 I B 2 a, p. 168) 

*-ts- > -ss- (18IIA 3, p. 170) 

*-ds- > -ss- (18IIA 4, p. 170) 

*-Pf-, *-sf- > -ff- (18 II B 1, p. 172) 

*-TP- > -PP- (18IIB 1 b, p. 174) 

*-TK- > -KK- (18 IIIB 1 c, p. 174) 

*-tsl- > *-ssl- > -ll- (191B 2 b iv, p. 178) 
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b. Partial Regressive Assimilation 

i. Manner Assimilations 2 

* Pn- > -mn- (181B 1, p. 168) 

*-kn- > -yn- (181 B 6 b, p. 169) 

ii. Place Assimilations 3 

*-mi- > -ni- (17 IIA 4 b, p. 160) 

*-mT- > -nT- (18 IIIA 2, p. 172) 

*-mK- > -rjK- (18 III A 3, p. 173) 

*-nP- > -mp- (18 III A 4, p. 173) 

iii. Voicing Assimilation 

*-km- > -gm- (181A 4, p. 167) 

*-g/gs- > -ks- (18 IIA 10, p. 171) 

*-g h /g h s- > -ks- (18 IIA 11, p. 171) 

*-g/gt- > -kt- (18 III B 4 a, p. 175) 

*-g h /g k t- > -kt- (18 III B 4 b, p. 175) 

*-bH- > -pt- (18 III B 2 b, p. 174) 

2. Total Progressive Assimilation 

*-rs- > -rr- (18IIA 15, p. 171) 

*-ls- > -ll- (18 IIA 16, p. 171) 

*-lu- > -ll- (17IIB 9 a, p. 162) 

*-ln- > -ll- (181B 9, p. 169) 

*-ld- > -ll- (18 III A 1, p. 172) 

E. Dissimilation motivation by acoustic misperception 
*-tl- > -kl- (17 III B 2 b, p. 164) 4 

F. Epenthesis 

*mr- > *mbr- > br- (17 III A 6 a, p. 1643) 

*ml- > *mbl- > bl- (17 III B 6 a, p. 165) 

*. m l- > - m pl- (17 in B 6 b, p. 166) 

*-ms- at a morpheme boundary > -mps- (18IIA 13 b, p. 171) 

G. Anaptyxis 

*CiV- > CiiV- (17 IIA 5, p. 160) 

*-tu- > -tuu- (17IIB 3 b, p. 161) 

*-bl- > -bVl- (17 III B 1, p. 164) 


2 In manner assimilations, only the manner of articulation (e.g. stop, affricate, fricative, nasaL, Iateral) has been assimilated. 
Place features are not assimilated. 

3 In place assimilations, only the place of articulation (e.g. dental, labial, palatal) has been assimilated. Manner features are 
not assimilated. 

4 A change in the opposite direction, though less common, is also attested. For example, in the Ladin dialect of Casamazzagno 
(Comelico Superiore), *eccu-illoc ‘here > kih > th. See Tagliavini 1998:195. Similarly, in some Northern English dialects iike 
Yorkshire and Lancashire clay becomes tlay and clergy becomes tlergy. 
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*-kl->-kVl- (17 IIIB 4, p. 165) 

Secondary *km > kVm (18 I A 4, p. 167) 

*-ms- > -mVs- ? (18 II A 13 a, p. 171) 

H. Metathesis 

*-dn- > -nd- (18 I B 3 a, p. 168) 

*-d h n- > -nd- (18 I B 4, p. 168) 

*-ps- > ~sp- (18 IIA 1 b, p. 170) 

*-b h $- > *-ps- > -sp- (18 IIA 2, p. 170) 

I. Neutralizations 

1. Labial and velar stops are devoiced and deaspirated before a voiceless obstruent. 

*skrib h -s- perf. stem of scrlb- ‘write’ > scripsi (18 IIA 2 a, p. 170). 

*skrib h -tos perf. pass. part. of scrib- > scriptus (18 III B 2 b, p. 174). 

*ueg h -s- perf stem of *ueg h -e- convey > vexi, i.e. /uek-s-i/ (18 II A 11, p. 171). 

*ueg h -tos perf pass. part. of *ueg h -e- > vectus (18 III B 4 b, p. 175). 

*reg-s- perf stem of reg- ‘straighten > rexi , i. e. /rek-s-i/ (18 IIA 10, p. 171). 

*reg-tos perf pass. part of reg - > rectus (18 III B 4 a, p. 175). 

2. The labial element of a labiovelar is deleted (a) before a consonant or (b) at word-end. 5 

a. coxi , coctus (18 IIIB 3 a, p. 174) vs. coquo T cookl 
unxi > unctus (18 III B 3 b, p. 174) vs. unguo T anoinf. 
nivem < *snig wh -m vs. nix ‘snow' (18 IIA 7, p. 170). 
gravis < *g w rauis Tieavy 5 (17 IIIA 2, p. 163). 

agnus < *ag w nos lamb' (18 I B 5, p. 168). 

But apparently not *-g wh r~, which comes out as -br- (17III A 3, p. 163). 

b. nec < *nek w vs. neque and nof. 

J. Residue. It is not ciear what processes are involved in these changes. 

1. *dr>fr(17inAl > p. 163) 

No typological paraUels have been adduced for this change. 

2. *sr- >fr~ (17IIIA 5 a, p. 163) 6 
*-sr- > -br- (17 III A 5 b, p. 163) 

*-nksr- > -mbr- (19 IIA 4, p. 182) 

*s appears to have become *6 before r and then fallen together with the reflex of 

3. *-s«- > -ru- (17II B 8 b, p. 162) 

*-Vzg- >-Vrg- (18 III A 8, p. 173) 

One expects voicing of in this environment, but it is unclear why there was no loss with 
compensatory lengthening. 


5 On the basis of this pattern vivo (< *g w ih 3 u~) acquired a new perfect System vixi , victus . 

6 A parailel change happened in Brittonic Celtic. Cf. W ffroen , Bret .fron ‘nose’ vs. Olr. sron. 
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jj The Synchronic Phonotactics of Classical Latin 7 

A Initial Clusters. The possibililies of initial clusters may be summarized as follows: 



or somewhat more abstractly: 

s T I -tl 

:f L -> (+gn) 
f ) (+sy) 


Thatistosay: 

1. An initial cluster may be formed by the combination of any stop or/plus a liquid, withthe 
exception of d (dr is only found in non-native words; dl not at ali) and tl. The labiovelar 
is neutralized to a velar before another consonant. 

a. In addition, there may be on some analyses two attested initial clusters of two segments 
that do not fall under the general rule, i.e. gn as in gnarus ‘knowing’ and su. 

i. The first was probably [rjn] and was eliminated before the Classical period 
proper. 8 

ii. The analysis of the initial sequence su is difficult It only occurs in the forms suavis 
sweet’ s(u)avium ‘kiss', suadeo recommend* suesco T become accustomed to' and 
their derivatives. Metrically, su- behaves like qu, i.e. it does not lengthen the final 
short vowel of a preceding word and has no particular tendency to avoid following 
words ending in a short vowel This behavior suggest that su- was a labialized 
fricative /s w /. 9 On the other hand> the fact that su- is sometimes realized as su- 
favors an analysis as a cluster /sw/. 10 If so, initial /sw/ would be an outlier in the 
cluster system. 11 

2. A TL cluster may be preceded by s but only voiceless stops are permitted. 

7 Slightly modified from Devine and Stephens 1977:126-9. Phonotactics are “the set of constraints on the possible sequences 
of consonants and vowel phonemes within a word, a morpheme or a syllable” (Trask 1996:277). 

8 Seep.59n.42. 

9 Cf. J w and in the Northwest Caucasian language Ubykh, whose last native speaker, Tevfik Esen^, died in 1992. 

10 SyUabic scansion of the u is nonexistent in the Classical period for suavis> and very rare for suadeo (Lucr. 4.1157, Sulpicius 
Apollinaris [second century ce] in line 8 of the Argument to Terence’s Andria). It is somewhat more common for suesco > 
occuiring at Lucr. 1.60,4.369 and Hor. S. L8.17. 

11 See Devine and Stevens 1977:78^81 for discussion. 
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3. An fL cluster may not be preceded by any consonant. 

4. Examples; 

sp spargo ‘I scatter 

spr spretus rejectecT 

spl splendeo £ I shine 

st statim ‘immediately’ 

str stratus £ $trewn 

(stl stlatta £ barge) 

(skl sclingere u ) 

skr scribo £ I write 

squ squama a scale of a fish' 

pr prelum £ a press' 

br brevis short’ 

tr traho T drag’ 

kr creber ‘frequenf 

gr gratia ‘thanks’ 

• fr frater c brother’ 

pl plango £ I beafi 

bl blandus ‘ingratiating’ 

kl clades ‘disaster 

gl glaber smooth’ 

fl ■ flagro £ I blaze’ 

dr Drusus (a cognomen of the Livian gens > of Celtic origin) 

Old Latin also permittedgrc, a sm gnarus [qnarus]. 

B. Final Clusters. The possibilities for final clusters may be summarized as follows. 

L In a three-consonant cluster» the final consonant must be s and this may be preceded by 
korp. 

a. k may in turn be preceded by n , r, or l. 

b. p may be preceded only by r. 

2. In a two-consonant cluster, the final consonant may be s , t, or k. 

a. s may be preceded by p, /c, n , m, Z, or r. 

b. t may be preceded by n, s, r, or Z. 

c. k may be preceded by «. 

3. Examples: 

ks audax £ bold’ 

nks lanx £ a piate' 

rks arx cita dei’ 

Iks falx £ a scythe’ 


12 A verb expressing the noise geese make (Suet. fr. 161). 
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inops poor’ 

arp$ (e.g. Varro R. 1.16.3) city’ 
amans £ loving’ 
hiems' winter' 
cohors £ a cohort 5 
puls porridge’ 
sunt £ they are 
nunc £ now’ 
est £ is’ 

fert carries’ 
vult Vanis' 

In almost ali cases the final clusters resuit froni the addition of a desinence (nom. sg. -s; 3rd 
sg. -t) to a stem. 

Latin words rarely end in a stop other than t Words like volup with pleasure, hal(l)ec 
‘fish-sauce', and lac £ milk’ are very rare. 

i 

\ 

III. Relative and Absolute Chronology of Latin Sound Changes 

A. Pre-Proto-Italic Changes 

1. Development of *CRHC > CRaC. (11IV; shared with Celtic, pp. 99-100,466.) 

2. Development of *CHC > CaC. (See p. 50. Shared with most IE branches except Greek, 
Indo-Iranian.) 

3. pius ~ purus rule. (See p. 142; possibly shared with Celtic.) 13 

4. Long distance assimilation of labiovelars. (91A 1 a; apparently shared with Celtic. See 41 
I B 1, p. 465.) t 

B. Proto-Italic/Common Italic 

1. *R > or. (111D, E, p. 95; shared with Sabellic.) 

2. Voiced aspirates > voiceless fricatives. (16 I, pp. 149-50; shared with Sabellic at least in 
initial position.) 

3. *d h - > *Q- >/-. (9 III C 1, p. 75; shared witli Sabellic and Venetic.) 

4. Loss of intervocalic yod. (10 II F 2, p. 83; shared with Sabellic.) 

5. *(i)ie > i/i syncope. (13 IV A, B, p. 122; shared with Sabellic.) 

6. Development of + mmV and secondary *m to om. (11 VII A 1, p. 105; shared with 
Sabellic.) 

C. Pre-literary 

1. *N > eN. (111 B, C, pp. 92-3.) 

2. Initial-syllable stress. (12II A, pp. 109-10; shared with Sabellic and Etruscan; probably a 
diffused trait.) 

13 Otr. di 'smoke’ < *diiots appears to reflect an earlier *du-iots, PIE *d h uiu- 'to smoke, pant’ 


ps 

rps 

ns. 

ms 

rs 

Is 

nt 

nk 

st 

rt 

It 
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3. *eu > ou. (11 V E, p. 103; shared with Sabellic, but probably a diffused trait.) 

4. *-tl- > -kl -. (17III B 2 b, p. 164; shared with Sabellic, but probably a diffused trait.) 

5. Stopping (and voicing?) of fricatives in medial position. (161, pp. 149-50.) 

6. The RuBL rule. (9 III C 3, pp. 75-6.) 

7. Vowel weakening. (131, II, pp. 116-21.) 

8. du- > b - (ca. 400 bce). (17 II B 4 a, p. 161.) 

9. Rhotacism (ca. 350 bce). (16II, pp. 150-2.) 

10. -oC > -uC (3rd century bce). (15 I C 5, p. 140.) 

11. oi > u (beginning of 2nd century bce). (11 V C, p. 102.) 

12. ei > i (middle of 2nd century bce). 14 (11 V B, p. 101.) 

13. Iambic Shortening. (141 D, pp. 126-8.) 

14. uo- > ue- (2nd century bce). (15 I D, p. 140.) 

15. gn- > n (ca. 150 bce). (18 I B 7, p. 169.) 


14 Ihe middle of the second century is the approximate date for the endpoint of this change. The change of ei to a dose e is 
somewhat earlier. 
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p. Some Relative Chronologies 15 


*tl > kl 


I 

Syncope 16 


*l{d ,«} > IF 

/ 


b lu > ll 18 *Rz > RR 19 : 



A-Weakening 


Geminate Simplification 


20 



Rais-ING O > E Front Vowel Backing 21 


/ 


NS I, U. 



l 

Rhotacism 

1 

R-lowering 


i 

Shortening in Hiatus 

l 

Long High Raising 



15 Extracted from Parker 1986. 

16 *Poludeuke$ > Poldoukes (podlovqveiqve, ILLRP 127la, Madonnetta, with graphic metathesis for poldovceiqve and 
assimilation of c. . .qv to qv. . .qv) > Polluces. *poklelom > pocillum . 

17 *peldd > pello , *kol-nis > collis . 

18 *soluo$ > sollus. 

19 *uelse > velle > *fer~se > ferre. 

20 *alznos > *allnos > alnus. 

21 *ueld > volo , yaklitdts > *fakl 2 tdts > *fakiltdt$ > facultas. 

22 *heliuo$ > helvus. 
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I* Proto-Indo-European Nominal Inflectional Categories 

A. The Cases of Proto-Indo-European. Proto-Indo-European had at least eight cases with pos- 
sible traces of a ninth. 1 These were the nominative, vocative, accusative, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative. 2 The following order will generally be followed throughout. 3 

1. The nominative was the case of the subject, predicate nominative, and naming. 

2. The vocative was the case of direct address. 4 

3. The accusative was the case of the direct object and of the object of some adpositions (?), 5 

and was also used for extent of time and space. 


4. The instrumental was the case of means, agent, and accompaniment. 

5. The dative was the case of the indirect object. 

6. The ablative was the case of motion away from and separation. 


1 On case in generat see Blake 2001 and Butt 2006. On the potentia] ninth case, the alktive or directive, perhaps to be 
reconstructed as *-h 2 e, see Jasanoff apud Weiss 1994:147, but cf. Neri 2003:10-11 for a survey of altemative reconstructions 

2 Dionysius Thrax (ca. 170-90 bcb) called the five cases of Greek 6p0r|, eOSda, or bvopaar.Kr, ‘nominative’, ysviKn, KTnnKii, 
or narpixii ‘genitive’, SoTiKii ‘dative’, aiTtariKf| ‘accusative’, and xAtyriKri ‘vocative’. The Romans translated op0f| as rectus (Var. 
I. 8.1) and 6vopa<mKr] as nominativus (Var, L. 10.23) or nominandi casus (Var. L. 9.76). Varro (I. 8 66) called the oenitive 
patricus casus translating narpud). Quintilian (Inst. 1.5.62) translated yeviKn as genetivus. The original import of yeviKri is 
undear. It may have meant that the genitive expressed the most general case relationships, or that it indicated the kind (ytvo<;) 
to which the possessed noun belonged. Latin genetivus usually means ‘connected with birth; and appears to be somethiiw 
of a mistranslation. A worse mistranslation is accusativus (Var. L. 8.67) or accusandi casus (Var. L. 8.66) for amaTiKn, as if 
alnaTiKfi were derived direcdy from amao0ai ‘accuse’. In fact, amaracii is derived from amartv ‘effecf. The accusative is 
the case of what is caused or effected. (For a different view of the mistranslation, see Miller 2006:211 n. 6.) Varro (L. 10.62) 
called the abiative the sextus casus, qui est proprius Latinus, but later grammarians preferred the term ablativus (Quint Inst 
1.4.26). Quintilian (ibid.) entertained the possibility that the ablative without a preposition in instrumental function (as in 

hasta percussi) was a septimus casus. See Wackernagel 1926a:17-20. For a lexicon of Latin grammatical terminology with some 
commentary see Schad 2007. 

3 This order originales with traditional Sanskrit grammar. The case endings ( vibhakti lit. ‘division’) were enumerated with 
the ordinais. Thus prathama vibhaktih ‘first case' was the nominative and vocative, etc. Panini also used a separate set of 
six semantically delined karakani or case functions: kartar- ‘agent’, karman- ‘object’, karnna- ‘tool’, sampmddna- ‘recipient’, 

apadana- separation or departure’, and adhikarana- ‘place or time of action’. The genitive, which was defined as primarily 
adnominal, was not assigned a karakani. 

4 The vocative stands somewhat apart from the other cases on syntactico-semantic grounds in that it marks the addressee of 
the speech act rather than any syntactic relationship between the constituents of the sentence, See Vairel 198 Ia. 

5 It is undear whether the case-governing adpositions of the daughter languages were already fuOy developed in Proto-Indo- 
European. It is likely, however, that Proto-Indo-European did have adpositions of some sort. 
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7 The genitive was the case of nominal relationship (possession, partitive, objective and 
subjective genitive). 

8. The locative was the case of location. 

B The Numbers of Proto-Indo-European. Number is the one grammatical category common 
to both nouns and verbs. There were three numbers in Proto-Indo-European: singular, dual, 

and plural. 6 

1. Ofthe two non-singular categories the plural was the unmarked one and therefore could 
be used-for anything non-singular, including groups of two. The use of the dual, on the 
other hand, was limited to making duality explicit. Thus we find 

Xen. Ana. 4.1.19 

► 

8i3o KaX<b te Kal crya0d) avSps teOvatov 
Two good and brave men are dead. 

with nominal and verbal forms both explicitly marked as dual, but also 

i 

Xen. Ana. 4.3.10 

to) S£vo(pcovTi Tipoaerpexov 8uo vsav(aKO) 

Two young men ran up to Xenophon. 

where the noun veavloicto is marked as dual, but the verb 7ipooetpexov is in the plural. 7 

2. The three numbers are well preserved in Vedic, Avestan, Lithuanian, and Old Church 
Slavonic. 8 The dual is in decline in Greek, Old Irish, Gothic and Tocharian A and B. 
Anatolian may preserve a vestige of the dual in Hitt. elzi neut. ‘scales’ which has been 
taken to be the old dual of a neuter root noun *h x elt-ih 1 cognate with Lat. latus and Olr. 
leth ‘side. 9 There is hardly a trace of the dual in Latin (except for duo c two’, ambo c both’ 
and vlgintl 'twenty'). 10 

C. Gender 

1. It is likely that Proto-Indo-European had three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 11 In Hittite there are only two genders, common (animate) and neuter. It is not 
ciear whether this is an archaism or an innovation. It has been claimed that Anatolian has 
traces of a distinet feminine, in the so-called i-mutation forms of Luvian and Lycian, 12 but 
these may be explained without recourse to specifically feminine formations of Proto- 
Indo-European. 

6 For a cross-Iinguistic survey of the category of number, see Corbett 2000. 

7 See Strunk 1975:361-4. 

8 Modern Lithuanian, Slovene, and Sorbian are the only modern Indo-European languages preserving a vitai category of 
dual. 

9 A possible trace ofthe neuter dual in Latin may be seen in frenum ‘re in’ pL flent. The old thematic neuter dual ^-o-ihj would 
have fallen together with the thematic nominative plural *-oi > -iin this noun, where the dual would have been especially 
prominent. In synchronic terms this can only be regarded as gender switching. Alan Nussbaum suggests (p.c.) that another 
similar case may be Lat. oculus ‘eye 5 , the innovative masculine singular which may have been backlormed from an originally 
neuter dual *ok w eloi, a derivative of the neuter root noun *ok w - < *h 3 ok*~ ‘eye' (OCS oc-i neut. du.). 

10 The ending of the nominative masculine and neuter forms ambo and duo is comparable to the Greek thematic nominative 
accusative dual ending -ox The final -i of viginti is comparable to the ending ofthe Vedic athematic nominative accusative 
neuter dual *-i < 

11 On gender in general, see Corbett 1991. - 

12 See Melchert 1994b. 
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2. The Proto-Indo-European gender System and its Latin descendant correspond only in 
part with natural gender. Thus nouns indicating animate beings are normally animate 
(i.e. masculine or feminine): mater ‘mother*, pater ‘father', nurus ‘daughter-in-law', 
agent nouns like dator giver, names of animals like lupus ‘wolf', ursus ‘bear', musca 'fly’ 
But there are obvious exceptions, for example, Lat mancipium neut. servant',. scortum 
neut. prostitute' iumentum neut. ‘beast of burden, 13 Gk. TtcuSiov neut. C child' and other 
diminutives. 

3. In Proto-Indo-European, animate nouns could optionally make collectives characterized 
by the formant *-h 2 . For example, Hittite alpds cloud’ makes the collective form alpa 
‘doudbankl In Homerie Greek prjpoc; Thigh has the plural pfjpa ‘thigh bones wrapped 
in faf. Traces of this phenomenon survive in Latin where neuter plurals sometimes are 
formed to masculine singulars. The Paradebeispiel of this phenomenon is locus place', 
pl. loca . It is said that the masculine plural loci means predominantly passages in texts'. 14 
Another example is iocus ‘joke', pl. ioca (Laev. Poet. 14, Cic. Phil 2.7 etc.). 15 

4. Neuter nouns made a distinet non-singular (and non-dual) number category with 
morphology (the formant *-h 2 ) identical to that used to form collectives to animate 
•singulars. Unlike the non-neuter forms in these neuter forms did not contrast with 
any other non-singular. Based on the evidence of Greek, Hittite, and Avestan, these forms 
could trigger singular verbal agreement, 16 but plural verbal agreement also seems to 
have been a possibility. Eventually, these collective forms were integrated into the plural 
paradigm and in most traditions began to take plural concord. 

5. In some cases it is possible to reconstruet for Proto-Indo-European animate versus 
inanimate pairings for what we regard as one entity. 



ANIMATE 

INANIMATE 

PIE ‘fire 

*h!6g( w )nis 

*peh 2 ur 

Reflexes 

Ved. agm-y Lat. ignis , OCS ogni 

Hitt. pahhury Gk. nup, Umb. 
pir, a OE fyr 7 PDUfire 

PIE water 

*h 2 ap- 

*uodr 

* o 

Reflexes 

Ved. ap- y Osc. aapam b 

Hitt. wdtar y Gk. uStop, 

Umb. utur c 


(a) Ib 12. (b) Acc. sg. (Sa 10). (c) Ilb 15. 

Meillet suggested, not implausibly, that the animate was conceived of as the active, 
personified nature of the force, the neuter as the thing itself. 17 

13 The source of Fr. jument fem. Tnare' 

14 See OLD s.v. locus , def. 23,24. 

15 Occasionally a Latin thematic neuter singular makes a feminine plural: balneum ‘bath* pl. balneae (on the analogy of aquae 
‘waters*?), epulum Teasfi pl. epulae . 

16 Greek (Xen. Ana. 4.3.19) KaXd fjv crcpdyia “The sacrifices were propitious,” Hittite (KBo 3.34 ii 18“ 19) m Askalv=ma 
uddar( neut. collective) arais (3rdsg.) “But talkaroseagainst Askaliya,” OAv. (Yasna 28.2) aiiaptd (neut. collective)... rapanto 
daidit (3rd sg.) xvadre “The gifts place the faithful in a state of welbbeing” 

17 Meillet 1920. For example, at RV 5.45.10 udnd na navam anayanta dhfra asrnvatir dpo arveig atisthan “The sages have led 
hini (Surya) like a ship through the water, and the listening waters stood stili nearby.” The neuter udan- is used to describe the 
material, but the feminine dp~ is used when the personified waters are the subject of a sentence. 
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6. The Morphological Expression of Gender in Latin 

a. For adjectives we may note the following: 

i. Thematic masculine and neuter adjectives are paired with feminine a-stems: novus, 
nova, novum ‘newl This pattern is evidently inherited. Cf. Gk. ve(j:)o<;, ve(p)d, 
ve(p)ov 5 Ved. ndvah, nava, navam}* 

ii. Athematic adjectives do not normally have distinet feminine forms in Latin: 

ferens £ carrying masc. fem. neut., 
facilis masc. fem facile neut. eas/. 

a. The exception is the class of adjectives once ending in -ris. Here the nominative 
regularly became -er by sound change. 19 A restored nominative in -ris was 
eventually specialized as a distinet feminine leading to the Classical Latin type 
acer masc., acris fem., acre neut. ‘sharp’ In Old Latin there is no regulation and 
syncopated and unsyncopated forms are found promiscuously as both masculine 
and feminine, e.g. acris (somnus ) masc. (Enn. Ann. 366 Sk), acer (hiems ) fem. 
(Enn. Ann. 420 Sk). 

i 

(}. The failure to distinguish a distinet feminine stem for athematic adjectives 
contrasts with the evidence of most other Indo-European languages. In Greek 
and Vedic, for example, the feminine of athematic adjectives is characterized 
by a reflex of the so-called devi suffix *-ih 2 : masc. cp£pcov, fem. (pepoucra < 
*b h eront-ih 2 , Ved. masc. bhdran , fem. bharantl « *b h eront-ih 2 . Latin, if it ever 
had such a system, has eliminated it. 20 

b. Nouns show the following patterns; 

i . In Old Latin certain epicene nouns, normally referring to a masculine animal, 
could only be made to refer specifically to the feminine by the addition of the word 
femina , e.g. lupus femina. 21 

ii. The feminine is an a-stem: 

equus horse’ —» equa £ mare. 
lupus wolf —> lupa £ she-wolf. 
cliens £ client’ —> clienta Temale client' 

iii. The feminine of agent nouns in -tor is - trix , a k-extended form of the devi suffix: 
victor —> victrix . 

iv. A different outcome of the devi suffix is seen in neptis 'granddaughter (Ved. napti) 
<— nepos ‘grandsoh. 


18 Although exactly how old this pattern is is not ciear. It is not found, of course, in Hittite, where there is no feminine gender 
and Greek has many adjectives where -o<; is the ending for both the masculine and feminine forms, i.e. the so-called adjectives 
of two terminations. See Kastner 1967. 

19 See p. 123. 

20 See Nussbaum 1973 for a possible trace of a devi feminine to an nt-stem. 

21 Quint, Inst. 1.6.12; Varro... lupum feminam dicit Ennium Pictoremque Fabium secutus “Varro says lupum feminam foUowing 
Ennius and Fabius Pictor” Cf. Lex Regia ( Font. iur. p. 8); Junoni...agnum feminam caedito “Sacrifice a female lamb to Juno” 
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v. Various other derivatives may form the feminine: 


avia grandmother avus grandfather. 
flaminica £ wife of the flamen <— flamen priest’ 
regina queen <— rex ‘longi 

7. There are some other interesting wrinkles to the Latin system: 


a. The word arbor ‘tree’ and most names of trees ( alnus alder, populus poplar \fr8xinus 
£ a$h’, etc.) are feminine even when this goes against the predominant ‘gender- 
Identification” of the declensional class to which they belong. 22 The fruits produced by 
the trees are neuter, e.g. pirum pear vs. pirus fem. ‘pear~treel 

' b. Visible body-parts are mainly animate: pes ‘foot’ masc., manus 'hand' fem.- Internal 
body parts are mainly neuter: cor ‘heartl iecur ‘liveri 23 


c. A frequent pattern is neuter city name beside masculine river name: 
City River 


Ticinum 

Tifernum 

Volturnum 


Ticinus 

Tifernus 

Volturnus 24 


II. The Case Endings of Proto-Indo-European 

A. The cases are traditionally divided into the direct (D) cases and the oblique (O) cases. The 
direct cases are the nominative, vocative, and accusative. The oblique cases are all the rest. 25 

1. This division is primarily motivated by certain formal patterns. In ablauting paradigms, 
the direct cases show one pattern of ablaut grade for root, suffix, and ending, and the 
oblique cases show another. For example, the direct cases of *ph 2 -ter ‘father have zero- 
grade of the root, a-grade of the suffix, and zero-grade of the ending. 

nom. sg. *ph 2 ~ter < **ph 2 -ter-s nom. pl. *ph 2 -ter~es 26 

acc. sg. *ph 2 -ter-m 

But the oblique cases of this noun show zero-grade of the root, zero-grade of the suffix, 
and full-grade of the endings. 

22 But Romance has mainly fixed this mismatch in different ways, e.g. Stand. Ital. alno masc., but Piedm. avncc fem. But ficus 
‘fig-tree remains a feminine o-stem in Sard. safiyu. 

23 But not masculine pulmo ‘lungs’ and lien ‘spleen’ 

24 Cf. also the masculine a-stem river names: Adduci (a tributary of the Po, the present-day Adda), Isara (in Southern Gaul, 
the present-day Is&re), Macra (the river forming the boundary between Liguria and Etruria, the present-day Magra). 

25 It is not ciear whether there is any functional justificat ion for the D vs. O pattern. The nominative and accusative are the 
cases of the core arguments of a sentence, i.e. subject and direct object. In some theories of grammar the nominative and 
accusative are regarded as structural cases since they do not have any inherent semantic content, but are assigned their case 
markings by virtue of their structural positions as the specifier of the VP or IP (inflectional phrase) for the nominative or as the 
complement of the VP for the accusative. The vocative constitutes a syntactically Lndependent parenthetical. As for the oblique 
case, it is hard to define a functional common denominator, but in some theories of grammar the cases which constitute the 
Proto-Indo-European oblique cases are regarded as inherent cases , in that they are generally associated with specific semantic 
content, so-called thematic roles. See Butt 2006:67-71. Other use the ternis strong and weak in the sense of D and O. 

26 The full-grade of the nominative plural ending was generalized very early. The theoreticaliy expected zero-grade variant 
*-s has left no trace (cf. pp. 158-9 on the ablaut behavior of these paradigms). 
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gen. sg. *ph 2 -tr-os gen. pl. *ph 2 -ir~6h x om 

In addition, there are special neuter forms for the nominative and accusative. In the 
oblique cases the neuters and non-neuters have the same endings. 

2. There are two exceptions to this pattern of functional-formal alignment. 

a. The endingless locative may show an ablaut grade of the suffix that does not agree with 

the other oblique cases. , . 

b. In Indo-Iranian the accusative plural is treated as an oblique case in terms of ablaut. 
Thus the accusative plural of *ph 2 -tir is not t pitarah < *ph 2 -ter-ns , but Ved. pitfn « 
*ph 2 -tr-ns 7 YA v.fdSro < *ph 2 -tr-ns . Given that it is easy to explain how a situation like 
that shown by Indo-Iranian could yield\a system where both the accusative singular 
and plural called for the same ablaut grades, it is probable that the Indo-Iranian pattern 
is more archaic. 

B. Chart of the Case Endings. In most cases the thematic endings (i.e. the endings charae- 
teristic of stems ending in e.g. *deiu-o-s god' > Lat. deus, Ved. devah) can simply be 

derived from the athematic endings. But in sdme cases the thematic endings are divergent and 
cannot simply be analyzed as the thematic vowel plus the athematic endings. These distinctive 
forms are given in square brackets. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

NON- 

NEUTER 

NEUTER 

NON- 

NEUTER 

NEUTER 

NON- 

NEUTER 

NEUTER 

h Nom. 

g Voc. 

® Acc. 

*-s,*-VR 0 *-0[*-m] 

*- 0 

*-m 

*-es *-h 2 

*-ns < **-ms 

*-h 1 e *-ih 1 

t 

Inst. 

*-K 

*-b h i(s) [Adis] 

? 

5 Dat. 

*-ei 

*-b h os 


~ Abi. 

*-os>*-e$> *-os [*-o-(H)Vd\ 



« Gen. 

0 

*-os , *-es, *-0s [*-osio, *-!] 

*-oh x om 


Loc. 

*-i, 0 

*-su [*-oisu] 



C. The Reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European Case Forms 
1. Nominative 

a. The animate nom. sg. in *-$ is directly continued in Lat. rex ‘king’ frek-s /, miles soldier’ 

< *milet-s , daps solemn feast’ nix ‘snow’ < *snik-s < *$nig wh -$, pes ‘foot’< *ped -$, ingens 
‘huge* < *ingent-$. Cf. Gk. Gpii; ‘hair’ < *0pLX-c; > (pAsy, (pXcpot; vein; Av, vdx-s voice 

< *udk w -s; Goth. baurg-s cita dei* < *b h rg h -s; Hitt. atta-s Yather’, zahhai-s ‘battle, heu-s 
‘raih, kartimmiyaz l-at-s/ anger’. 

b. When the stem ended in a liquid or nasal the final s was deleted with compensatory 
lengthening already in Proto-Indo-European (SzemerenyfsLaw): **ph 2 ter-$> *ph 2 ter 
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(OL uxor Vife Plaut. Asin. 927, auctor maker Plaut. Pseud. 231). Cf. Gk. 7tatr|p 
‘father’ Ved. pitd Tathef, *siu(H)mens membrane > *siu(H)min > upr]v. This is the 
origin of the lengthened grade of the suffix seen in the nominative singular of many 
athematic nouns. Animate s-stems behave in the same fashion, presumably by analogy 
to animate L- and N- stems, e.g. *h 2 (e)usos-s clawh » *h 2 (e)usos > PGk. *ausds , Lat. 
auror-a , Ved. usah; Ved. su-mdnah Vell-minded' = Gk. eugevrjc;. 

c. The thematic nom. sg. is formed by the thematic vowel plus the regular athematic 
ending: *-o-$ (Lat. equos horse', Gk. tTtmx;, Ved. asvah, Hitt alpas cloud, Lith. vilkas 
wolfGoth. wulfs ‘wolf < PGmc. *wulfaz). 

d. The athematic neut. nom. sg. had a zero ending: 

Pre-Lat *mar-i -0 sea > Lat mare. Cf. Olr. muir neut. < *mori . 

*dor-u-0 wood’ > Hitt. tdru, Gk. Sopu» Ved, daru. 

*genh r o $-0 clan > Lat. genus, Gk. y£vo<;, Ved. janah. 

*uek w -os-& word' > Gk. (p)eTtoc;, Ved. vdcah . 

e. The thematic neuter nominative singular had the ending identical to the 

thematic neuter and non-neuter accusative singular: 


* 

4 


'iugom ‘yoke > Lat. iugum, Gk. fyyov, Ved. yugdm, Hitt. iukan, OCS igo. 
pedom, peddm ground' > Umb. perum (Ia 29 +)> Gk. tteSov, Hitt. pedan , Ved. 
paddm. 


2. Vocative 

a. The animate voc. sg. was the bare stem with no ending at ali, e.g. Hitt. isha-mi c O 
my Lord’, d Kumarbi (a gods name), m Appu (a personal name), *gunaik ‘O womarf 
> Gk. yuvcu, *uanakt ‘O lord' > (p)ava (II 3.351), *Al'avT > Lesb. ATav £ Ajax!' (later 
replaced by the nom. Aiae;), ttoXl ‘O cityP In Latin, and to a great degree in Greek, 
the nominative was substituted for the vocative in athematic stems. An athematic, 
endingless vocative is preserved in the nom. Iuppiter < *dieu *ph 2 ter £ 0 father sky!’ 
Rarely a thematic vocative is created for an athematic noun, e.g. Harpage (Plaut. Pseud . 
665) for Harpax . 

b. In thematic stems we find the thematic vowel in the e-grade: Lat. Marce £ 0 Marcus' Cf. 
Gk, Auke £ 0 wolf, OCS boze £ 0 god', voc. sg. of bogiX, Lith. vilke £ 0 wolf. 

c. In Vedic, the vocative was only accented at the beginning of a clause or when pada- 
(i.e. verse-) initial. When the vocative was accented, it was always accented on the first 
syllable, e.g. agne, supayano bhava c O Agni, be easy of access (RV 1.1.9). Contrast the 
accent of the nominative agnth . Otherwise, the vocative was unaccented (RV 1.1.7): 

upa tvd agne (voc.) dive-dive 
dosavastar (voc.) dhiyd vaydm 
ndmo bhdranta emasi 
To thee, O Agni, day by day, 

O illuminer of darkness, with prayer we 
bringing homage come. 
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In Greek, a recessive accent of the vocative is stili found in traces, e.g. dSsXcpoc; ‘brother’ 
vs. ddsXcpe, Ttatrip ‘father’ vs. Trarep, avf)p ‘man vs. dvsp. Similar facts obtain for the 
- accentuation of the vocative in Slavic. For example, the Slavic word for Voman *zena 
was oxytone in Proto-Serbo-Croatian (as it stili is in Cakavian, nom. zena , acc. zenu\ 
in Stokavian there has been accent retraction producing the short rising tone iena y 
zenu ), but the vocative was, and is, zena with the short falling tone characteristic of a 
non-displaced accent. 27 ... f 

3. Accusative 

a. The acc. sg. ending is *-m, e.g., Lat. partim 'in part’ (putative old acc. of pars, partis 
‘part’). Transponat * polh 2 im ‘city’ > Gk. ttoXiv, cf. Ved. agni-m ‘fire(god)’ When this is 
directly preceded by a consonant it is realized as *-m: *po/ed-m ‘foot’ > Lat pedem, Gk. 
TtoSa, Ved .pada(m)™ Olr. cathraich city’ < *katrakcem < *katrakam <*katrak-m. 

b. The thematic accusative singular is *-o-m> e.g. *h 2 elcuom ‘horse’ > Lat. equom , Gk. 
lttttov, Ved. dsvam , Hitt. antuhsan man. 

^ i 

■ . • 

c. For neuters, the nominative and accusative are always identical. 

4. Instrumental 

a. The zero-grade form of the instrumental ending (Le. *-h 2 ) is directly continued in 
Vedic in the -l instrumentals of feminine z-stems (Ved. utV withhelp’ < *h 2 uh x tili 2 from 
the stem of uti- ‘help’ mati with thought’ < * mntih 2 from the stem of mati- ‘thought’) 
and in Avestan -u (e.g. xratu with wisdom’ < *kretuhj ). 

b. Even in Jndo-Iranian, however, this has largely been replaced by the full-grade 
instrumental ending *-eh 1 . Thus the instrumental of the root noun pat ‘foot’ is pada. 
The e-vocalism is reflected by the palatalization of the velar in the Vedic adverb pascd 
alter’ < *posk w eh 2 , and possibly by the Latin and Slavic adverbs in -e: Lat. valde ‘very’ 
OCS dobre Veli’, etc. Cf. also Cretan ora ‘where’ and Elean Taure 'here’ (?). 

c. Thematic stems combine the thematic vowel with *-h 2 . The o-grade thematic 
instrumental is continued by Lith. vilku wolf’ < *ulk w oh 1 and OHG tagu day’ < *-oh 2 . 
This form may be continued in Greek by manner adverbs like <I)8e 'in this way’ outoi(c;) 
‘thus’ and the regular adverbs from thematic stems like aocpux; wisely’ The circumflex 
accent, which does not agree with the Lithuanian acute, may suggest a proto-form *-o- 
eh 2 , or it may be analogical. 

5. Dative 

a. The dat. sg. ending *-ei is directly continued by Lat. -i < OL -ei y e.g. virtvtei (ILLRP 
309,3rd century bce) ‘for courage’ recei (ILLRP 3, Forum Inscription, ca. 500 bce) 'for 
the king’ Cf. Ved. sunave Tor the son’, OCS synovi ‘for the son, both from *suh x neuei. 

b. The ending *-ei> though hardly reflected anywhere in Greek of the lst millennium bce 


27 See Garde 1976:51. 

28 The expected Vedic accusative has been recharacterixed with -m, the more perspicuous allomorph of the accusative 
singular found after vowels. For the recharacterization of an accusative in -a, cf. Cyp. to-ni-ja-te-ra-ne /ton ijateiran/ ‘the 
doctor’ and generally in Koine, e.g. 7iar£pa-v 'father whence the new nominative of Mod. Gk. Turrepcu;. 
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where it has been replaced by the locative ending -i, is the regular form of the dative 
in Mycenaean, e.g. ma-te-re /materei/ To the mother’ Cf. also Cyp. ti-we-i-te-mi-se j 
diwei-t h emis/ with the old dative of Zeuxin the first half of the compound name, and 
Attic K£pa < *kerasei with/to/at the horri 

6. Ablative 

a. The ablative only had a distinet form in the singular of the thematic declension. In all 
other declensions it was identical to the genitive in the singular and to the dative in the 
plural. 

b. The reconstruction of the thematic ablative is difficult. Classical Latin -6, from Old 
Latin -od (gnaivod Trom Gnaeus', ILLRP 309), matehes Ved. - ad ( vrkad Trom a wolf). 
However, the Lithuanian gen. -o (vilko ‘of a wolf) must go back to a Proto-Baltic 
*~dd and it is natural to take the technically ambiguous Slavic gen. -a (OCS vluk-a 
of a wolf) from the same proto-form *-ad. This could be reconciled with OL -od by 
assuming *-o-h 2 Vd > -dd vs. *-e~h 2 Vd > PRS *-ad. The existence of a laryngeal in the 
Proto-Indo-European reconstruction of this form may be supported by the disyllabic 
scansion of the thematic ablative, which occurs rarely in Vedic, and Old Avestan. 29 

c. The Proto-Indo-European ablative may be continued in traces in Greek in certain 
• dialects, e.g. Delph. poiKco Trom ones own house = at ones own expense’ Dor. tr|va> 

Trom there’(Theocr. 3.25). 

d. The Latin consonant-stem abi. sg. -e < -i formally continues the old locative singular. 

Cf. Ved. padi at the foof. In the prehistory of Italic, the locative, instrumental and 
ablative merged functionally, at least in the athematic classes, but formally the ablative 
sg. is heir to the locative sg. . 

7. Genitive 

a. The athematic gen. sg. ending is *-(e/o)s, which may appear in the e-grade (*-cs), the 
o-grade (*-os) or the zero-grade (*-s): 

i. e-grade: Lat. pedis < *pedes. Cf. OL apolones (ILLRP 51), OCS matere ‘of 
mother’ 30 

ii. o-grade: Gk. ttodoc; bf a foot’ mainly non-urban Latin venervs (ILLRP 63, 
Casinium 31 ) bf Venus’ < *uenesos , diovos (ILLRP 163, Norba 32 ) bf Jove’. 33 


29 For example, RV 10.158.1 antdriksaat ‘from the atmosphere, RV 8.11.7 sadhdsthaat 'from the seat J . But there are only 
a handful of examples. In Old and Young Avestan the thematic ablative ending is written -aat < *-aat before the enclitic 
connective ca, e.g. YAv. yasnaat-ca 'and from the sacrifice' 

30 Ved. padah is indeterminate. 

31 Present-day Cassino, 130 km. south ofRome. 

32 Present-day Norma, 80 km. south of Ronie. 

33 Other non-urban examples: from Praeneste, diovo(s) ‘Jove’ (ILLRP 101), nationv(s) ‘birth (ILLRP 101), salvtvs 'Health' 
(ILLRP 132); from elsewhere, kastorvs ‘Castor' (ILLRP 512, Tibur, present-day Tivoli, 20 km, west ofRome), caesarvs 
'Caesar' (ILLRP 1111, Perusia), honorvs ‘honor’ (ILLRP 518, Puteoli), cerervs 'Ceres' (ILLRP 714, Capua), patrvs 'father' 
(ILLRP 206, Narona, present-day Vid, Croatia). However, the occurrence of nominvs 'name' in the SCdB (ILLRP 511, found 
at Tiriolo, but composed at Rome), hominvs ‘man (CIL 1 2 ,585, par. 68, found at Urbino but composed at Rome) and regvs 
‘king’ (ILLRP 180, Rome) make it impossible to exclude the -os variant entirely from urban Latin. See J. N. Adams 2007:44- 
6, who points out that the predominance of non-urban examples may be a side-effect of the fact that many more archaic 
inscriptions survive from Italy outside Rome than from the city proper. 
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iiu The zero-grade is preserved in the Proto-Indo-European phrase ancestral to Greek 
SeaTTOTric; ‘master of the house < *dem-$ *pot-> cf. OAv. dongpaiti-. More generally 
for the zero-grade, cf. the gen. sg. of the Ved. i- and a-stems agneh of fire 7 < *h 2 o/ 
egn-ei-s , bahoh ‘of the arm 7 < *b h ehyg^e.us. Cf. also Latin senatus of the senate < 
Transponat *sendteus , OCS kosti ‘of the bone < *ko$teis, 

iv. A genitive singular like mortis should probably have syncopated to *mor$> just as 
the nominative *mortis became mors. Analogy has restored the disyllabic form. 34 

b. One might predict that the thematic genitive singular would be *-o-(e/o)s. In fact, this 
form may actually be found in the Hitt. gen. sg. -as, which is identical to the nom. sg., 
e.g. attas ‘father 7 nom. sg. ~ attas ‘father 7 gen. sg. In the other IE branches, however, we 
find forms that do not show the results that thedry would have predicted: 

c. *-o/es(i)o 

i. Greek, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Latino-Faliscan, Lepontic, and Albanian continue 
a form *-osio: Myc. i-qo-jo ‘of a horse 7 Hom. Aeol. nutoio, Ved. dsvasya, YAv. aspahe, 
OP aspahydy Arm. mardoy ‘of a man 7 , VOL valesiosio, Fal. euotenosio (GG 2), 
Lep. plioiso . 

ii Germanic and Balto-Slavic are normally thought to continue *-eso (Goth. dagis ‘of 
the day 7 , 35 pronominal pi$ ‘of this 7 , OCS ceso ‘whose 7 ) and *~oso (Old Saxon dagas , 
OE dcegces, OPr. deiwas ‘of god 7 ). For Germanic, however, *-o$io can probably not 
be ruled out. Some derive Attic-Ionie etc. -ou from *-oso , but it is possible to derive 
it from *-osio. Hieroglyphic Luvian has -V-sa/i < -Vsfsjo as a thematic gen. sg. 
ending. Cf. also Lyc. tihe anyones 7 < *k w is(s)o, terihe ‘of a third 7 < *tris(s)o. 

iiu TA yuk-es ‘of a horse 7 TB yakw-entse < *-o(n)s(i)o . 

iv. These forms in -V$(i)o are probably originally pronominal: Ved. kasya ‘whose 7 , 
OAv. cahiid ‘whose 7 Hom. Gk. teo ‘whose 7 , OCS ceso ‘whose 7 Goth. his ‘whose 7 . 

d. *-f 

i Another ending is widely attested: -i (presumably from *-z7z x ), 36 which is not added 
on to the thematic vowel but instead substitutes for the thematic vowel. This form 
is found in Latin (volcani pocolom, ILLRP 288, Tarquinii), Celtic (Ogham Olr. 
maqqi ‘of a son 7 Gaul. segomari ‘of Segomaros 7 , Couchey, RIG L-133), Messapie, 37 
and perhaps also Tocharian and Albanian. 38 

ii. These - i forms are probably ultimately related to the -i of the so-called vrkt suffix 
which makes derivatives from o-stems meaning ‘belonging to x 7 or ‘appertaining 

34 Unless e in *mortes was not subject to syncope. 

35 The e-vocalism of the thematic nominal suffix reflected by Gothic dagis is probabiy analogical to the pronominal form 
pis. 

36 Se e Nussbaum 1975, who connects the -i genitive with the Vedic vrkfh suffix, which makes genitival derivatives from 

thematic nouns: ratha- chariot’ —> rathih charioteer. 

* 

37 In Messapie, however, the suffix -i appears to be added on to the thematic vowel producing the characteristic Messapie 
gen. sg. ending -aihi presumably i- ai/. 

38 In Tocharian, it is found only in personal naraes and relationship names: TA Kalyapi ‘of Kasyape’, pderi of father, TB 
Demdatti ‘of Devadatte' But others maintain that this -i is from *-eis of the i-stems. Kliiigenschmitt (1992) sees the ending in 
Old Geg Albanian (timett ‘of my father' < *tosio-meiosi(o)-atti). 
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to X’ e.g. Ved. vrka- ‘wolf ’ —> vrkl- she-wolF, Ved. ratha- ‘chariofi —> Ved. rathi- 
‘charioteer’ Pre-PSIav. *som-d h h 1 o- judgmenf —> *som-d h h r ih x judge' > OCS 
sgdi. . 

8. Locative 

a. The ending of the locative singular was *-i or *- 0 . Normally the ablaut-grade of the 
endingless locative was one grade higher than that of the endingful (or endinged?) 
locative: Ved. rdjan at the king’ with fulbgrade vs. rdjni zero-grade or sundu 'at the 
sorf with lengthened grade vs. sundvd ‘at the sori with full-grade. 

b. In Greek, endingless locatives may survive adverbially in Dor. ai(p)e<; 'always' and 
Hom. ai(p)ev ‘always’, the endingless locatives of an s- and «-stem respectively, 39 and 
in some infinitive formations (Att.-Ion. etc. -eiv < *~e-hen < *-e~sen, Myc. -e-e/-ehen/, 
Thess., Boeot, Hom., Aeol. -e-|i£v). In Latin we have penes ‘under the control of’ the 
endingless locative of penus, penoris neut. ‘a kind of property* 

c. The locative in -i has survived in the Greek dative and the Latin ablative of consonant- 
stem nouns: tto5i = Ved. padi ‘at the foof ^Lat. pede (*-e < *-i). 


39 But aiec; might also be explained as a genitive of the w-stem < *h 2 eiues. 
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Case Endings of the Plural 
and Dual , 



I. The Cases of the Plural 


A. Nominative ■ 

i 

1. The ending of the athematic nominative plural was *-es, The case-forms of the plural 
show little ablaut variation. Thus there is little or no evidence for a zero-grade alternate of 
the nominative plural. 


2. This ending is directly continued in Greek in the nominative plural of all athematic (“3rd~ 
declension”) nouns: TtoSec; Yeet’ kvvec, ‘dogs’ ttoAslc; cities /poles/ < *polei-es , fjSsic; < 
*suadeu-es ‘sweef. Cf. Ved .padah L feet’ svanah ‘dogs’ trayah ‘three, svadavah sweet’ OCS 
matere 'mothers. In Italic the ending *~es has been continued in the Sabellic languages, 
e.g. Osc. humuns men’ (Cp 37.9) < *homones . But in Latin, the S + E complex of the 
Lstems *-eies > *-es has been generalized to all athematic paradigms, e.g. pedes, 1 


3. The thematic nominative plural should have been > *-os, which is directly continued 

in Indic (Ved. devah gods’), Germanic (Goth. dagos ‘days’), Sabellic (Osc. Nuvlanus Cm 
1 A 23 ‘inhabitants of Nola), and Celtic (Olr. voc. 2 3 plural a firu- O men!’ < *uiro$)? 


4. But many traditions have independently replaced *-ds by the nominative plural morpheme 
of the pronominals *-oi (cf. Dorie toi, Lat isti < *istoi, Ved. te, OCS ti), Tlius we have Gk. 
\ukol> Lat viri, Olr. fir both from *uiroi , OCS gradi 'cities’, Alb .pleq [plec] ‘old men with 
umlaut and palatalization from *plaki < *plakoi vs. sg. plak ‘old man < *plakos, TB yakwi 
‘horses’ but maybe not Lith. vilkai ‘wolves’ which some take to be of a different origin. 4 

B. Vocative. The vocative plural is everywhere identical to the nominative plural except in the 
thematic declension in Old Irish, where the old ending of the nominative has been retained for 
the vocative ( dfiru c O men!’ < *uirds) and the new ending has taken over all other functions (fir 
merf < *uiroi). 


1 The occasional occurrence of the form -es in Latin poetry, e.g. Verg. Ecl 8.27: iungentur iam grypes equis t aevoque sequenti 
“Let griffins be joined to horses, and in the following age.. ” is a Heilenism. 

2 See 2 b below. 

3 The Proto - Indo - Europ ean contraction of vowels at a morpheme boundary merged with pre-existing long vowels. There is 
no evidence that *-o$ (or *-di and *-dis) was trimoraic (i.e. lasted the length of three morae) or had a distinet intonation. See 
Jasanoff 2004. 

4 Though Stang (1966:184) thinks it is from 
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C. Accusative 

1. The ending here is *-ns , which some analyze further as **-m+s, i.e. as the accusative 
singular marker *-m plus a pluralizing *-s. 5 

2. In post-consonantal position the *n is vocalized, giving *-ns. This is directly continued 
by Lat. pedes < *pedens < *pedns> Gk. TtoSctc;, Ved. pddah, Lith. surtjs < *sunins < *hun-n$ 
‘dogs’ and Goth. bropruns ‘brothers’. 

3. After a vowel we should have reflexes of *-V-ns. This would seem to be directly reflected 
by some Greek forms of the accusative plural: Gortynian Cretan xov<; eXeuQepovt; The 
free men and the corresponding forms in the other dialects with the various treatments; 6 
Goth. dagans ‘days, gastins ‘guests’, sununs sons’, OPr. deiwans gods’ 

4. Some languages, however, show the reflex of a long vowel before the ending *-ris 9 e.g. Ved. 
devan and possibly Lith. sdlt-us ‘cold’, definite form salt-uos-ius , where -u$/-uos- is from 
< *-dns. This implies that the development at least of *-o-n$ (ii not U-ns as well) is more 
complicated than simply PIE *-o-ns > PItal. *-o-ns. 

D. Instrumental 

1* The ending of the athematic instrumental plural seems to have been '*-b h is. 

a. It is probable that this form was originally built on an adverbial suffix *-b k i seen in the 
following forms: 

%e/o-b h i Thereabouts, by that way', whence as a preposition To, near, across, around’ 
(Ved. abhi, OCS obi, Goth. bi with aphaeresis). 

*h 2 nt-b h i sidewise (cf. *h 2 (e)nt- ‘front, side’), whence as a preposition around, on both 
sides of' (Lat. am(b)-, Gk. apcpi, Olr. imm, OHG umbi, etc.). 

*k w o-b h i where, when’ (Lat. (ali)cubi, Hitt. kuwapi ). 

b. The *-$ is often seen as a marker of plurality (cf. the -s of the accusative plural?). In 
Armenian *-b h i gives the regular instrumental singular, e.g. mardov man’ srtiv ‘hearf 
and *~b h is (> -(o)vR, -(a)wk) gives the instrumental plural, e.g. mardovk men. In 
Greek we find some evidence for its use in the singular in Hom. (p)I(pi ‘by force’, cf. 
the Myc. personal name wi-pi-no-o /wip h i-nohos/ ±‘who returns with strength, but in 
Mycenaean it is otherwise confined to the plural, e.g. po-pi /popp h i(s)/ Teet’, te-u-ke-pi 
/teuk h esp h i(s)/ weapons'. In Homer the suffix -cpi is not only found in the singular but 
also in a variety of case functions (e.g. gen/IXiocpi. ..xeixea ‘walls of Troy). ; 


5- This analysis appears to be confirmed by the Hittite accusative plural ending -us < *-ms, not f-ai < *-ns See Melchert 
1994a:182. 

6 In Greek, -ons# C > -os, but *-ons# V > - ons . This rule meant that the morpheine of the accusative plural had an n when 
the next word began with a vowel, but did not have an n when the next word began with a consonant. Such a distribution is 
more or less preserved for the definite article in Gortynian Cretan, e.g. rov<; £A.£u0£pov<; ‘the freemerf vs. ro^ KCideoT<xv<; the 
relatives’. This original distribution has been leveled divergently in the various dialects. -o<; (and -aq) have been generalized 
in Cretan, Arcadian, Thessalian, Theran, Cyrenaean, and Coan. It is also found in Theocritus and perhaps in a hidden form 
in Hesiod (the accusative plural is alrnost always before consonant; see Edwards 1971). -ovq (and -ave,) have been preserved 
to a small extent in Gortynian Cretan and have been generalized in West Argolic and mainly remain unchanged there. In 
most other dialects the forms with -v- have been generalized but have then been subject to the further change of the Second 
Compensatory Lengthening: *-ons became -os <-oix;> in Attic-Ionic and Doris Mitior, -ps (i.e. [o:s]) <-wq> in Doris Severior 
and Boeotian, > -oiq in Lesbian, and -oip in Elean. 
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c. But recently Jasanoff (forthcoming b) has suggested that the instrumental *~b h is 
continues adverbial *-b h i plus the true instrumental plural case marker *Ts, seen in 
-adverbs like Ved. av-ih, Av. duu-is 'manifesti Ved. bahth ‘outside’ 


2 The form *-b h is is continued by Indo-Iranian (Yed. agmbhih, ‘with fires’, YAv. baeuuarobis 
‘with ten thousand’), and Geltic (Gaulish gobedbi ‘by/to the smiths [Alise-Sainte-Reine, 
RIG L-13], Olr . filedib ‘by the poets’). There is no trace of *-b h is in Italic. 


3. Balto-Slavic shows an athematic instrumental with -m-, e.g. kostimi with the bones’ Lith. 

dukterimis ‘with the daughters’ (< This -m- must be related to the -m- of the 

instrumental singular (Lith. dukteriml, OCS pgtimi ‘road’ < *-mi) in these languages as 
well as to the -m- found in the dative plural in Balto-Slavic and Germanic (Lith. dukterims 
'daughters', OCS kostimu ‘bones’, Goth. dagam ‘days’ ON primr ‘three’ ali reflecting 
*-mos ). 

4. In the thematic instrumental plural most traditions show a distinet form *-ozs, This is 
continued by Ved. devdih gods’ Av. zastdis ‘hands’, Gk. dat. pl. Xukou;, OL - ois (qvrois 
‘boys’ ILLRP 1271 a) > -is (e.g. lupis), OCS grady, Lith. vaikais children. If Ja$anofF’s 
(forthcoming b) analysis of *-b h is is correct, this form may be analyzed as the plural 
(< collective) 8 pronominal stem *-oi- plus the instrumental suflbe -is > *-ois. From the 
pronouns this ending has spread to the thematic stems. 

5. An innovative remodeling of the thematic instrumental plural on the basis of the 
athematic forms is *-o-b h is , which is continued by the Olr. thematic dative plural feraib 
Tnen < *uirob h is . In .Vedic we find an instrumental plural devebhih from < *-o-i-b h is with 
an intervening i . 

E. Dative-Ablative 

1. In the plural the dative and ablative were the same in all stem types. The athematic dative 
plural ending was *-b h ios. This form probably results from the conflation ofthe old dative 
plural *~os, continued in Hittite antuhs-as ‘hominibus’ with the particle *-b h i . 9 

a. In Indo-Iranian we find an ending *-aib h ias (Av. dddaeibiio ‘sensible, Ved. devebh(i)yah 
‘gods’) with an intervening L 

b. Elsewhere *-b h ios became *-b h os. 10 C£, in addition to the forms cited above, Gaul. 
Marpeso Napauaucapo (Nimes, RIG G-203) ‘to the Mothers (i.e. divine mothers) of 
Namausos (Nemausus = Nimes)’, 11 Lepontic proper name Ariunepos. 

c. The thematic dative plural should be *-o-b b os , and this is apparently continued directly 
by Ven. louderobos ‘liberis ’ (to/for the children). 


d. In Balto-Slavic and Germanic we find forms which continue *-mos: OCS gradomu 
‘towns’ kostimu ‘bones’ Lith. vyrams ‘meh, zverims ‘beasts’, Goth. dagam ‘days’ ON 
primr ‘three’. 12 


7 PBS *-mis may continue *-mim with an -n- from the accusative plural. 

8 Seep. 338. 

9 See Jasanoff forthcoming b. 

10 It is not ciear whether this development was phonological or analogical. 

11 But the Gaulish ending ~bo may never have had a hnal - s . In that case one should reconstruet the dat.-abl. pl. ending as 
^(i)o(s). 

12 On Old Lithuanian -musby weakening from *~mas, see Olander 2005. The substitution of *-m~ for *-b h - in the plural case- 
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2. Latin preserves the old dative plura! ending in athematic nouns in the form -bus (cf. Osc 
luisarifs Cp 8, adj. of unknown meaning). Latin has extended the form with union vowel 
-i- (originally from the z-stems), e.g. regibus not t regbus as one should have expected. 

3. Greek preserves no trace of either of these dative plural desinences. The Greek dative 
plural is from the instrumental (-oie; < *-dis) or locative (-oicn < *-oisu; -at << *-$ M \ 
However, in some dialects, including Attic, -olc; may resuit from an apocope of -oicn. 

E Genitive 

/■ 

1. The genitive plural for both athematic and thematic stems seems to have been *-oh om. 

2. This form is directly continued in the genitive plural of Gk. TtoSdrv, Ved. paddm (whose 
ending is often disyllabic), Lat. pedum < *pedom < *peddm> OCS dusteru ‘daughters’, Lith. 
akmeni} ‘stones’ 

3. There i$ no conclusive evidence for a short-vowel form *-ora. 13 

4. In Greek the thematic genitive plural has been retained, e.g. Oecov < V% 1 sb-fo / )/z x am. In 
many traditions the genitive plural has been extended or in some fashion renewed. In 
Latin, we find - orum , which is modeled after - arum, which itself is of pronominal origin, 
But the archaic form stili survives in deum> praefectus fabrum ‘staff officer lit. chief of 
the smiths’ and a few other examples. 14 In Indo-Iranian the thematic genitive plural is 
usually -anam after the n-stems. But Vedic stili preserves devahjanma race of the gods’ 
(RV 1.71.3, etc.). 

G. Locative 

1. The ending of the athematic locative plural was *-su. The thematic locative plural was 
*-o-i-su. Here the additional -i- may be from the locative singular, These fornis are directly 
continued in Indo-Iranian (Ved. devesu , YAv aspaesu ‘horses', OP madaisuv-a 'Medes’) 
and in OCS kostixu ‘bones’, gradexu cities’ 

2. In Italic *-oisu probably would have become ^-ozs merging with the instrumental form. 
For the loss of final short u, cf. *moksu soon (cf. Ved. maksu) > mox . 

3. In Greek *-su and *-oi$u were remodeled to *-si, *-oisi 15 after the singular locative -i. This 
is the source of the dative plural ending -ai and the thematic dative plural ending -oiot 
found in East and Central Ionie, Lesbian (but not in the article) and Attic up to 450 bce. 

4. In Mycenaean the instrumental in - ois (written -[C]o , as in de-so-mo with chains') and 
the dative-locative plural in -oihi (written -o-i> as in do-e-ro-i slaves') are kept distinet. 


II. The Forms of the Dual 

The case distinctions of the dual are more limited than those of the singular and plural. There 


forms Ln Germanic and Balto-Slavic probably originates in a misanalysis of the dative plural pronoun *sm-os 'eis' (Hitt. -imos, 
TB -me) as *$- plus a dative plural suffix *-mos . See Jasanoff foithcoming b. 

13 On this, see Jasanoff 1983 and Weiss 1998. 

14 See p. 224 for more details. 

15 *-oisi regularly became *-oihi and such a form is reflected by Myc. -o-i. The s has been analogically restored in the lst- 
millennium dialects. 
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is only one form f° r t ^ e nominative, accusative, and vocative; one form for the instrumental, 

dative, and ablative and one, or perhaps two, forms for the genitive and locative. 

A. Nominative 

l Xhe animate ending here was *-h x e. This is directly continued in the Greek athematic dual 
ending -e (e.g. rtoSc ‘two feef) and OLith. zmune ‘two meri 

2. The thematic nom.-acc. du. should have been *- o-h 2 e which became by JasanofTs Law 
either *-d or *-du. 16 In Vedic the reflexes of both these endings are found (-4 239.1x, -au 
293 x). In Greek *-d is continued in Xukco, etc. and a reflex of *-du may be seen in Myc. 
du-wo-u-pi ‘two’ and Hom. apcpoudu; on both sideri ( Od . 17.237). 17 *-d is also reflected 
in Lat. ambo and duo and in Germanic by the neuter concord of conjoined noun phrases 
made up of masculine and feminine singular nouns. 18 

3. The Proto-Indo-European neuter nom.-acc. du. ending was *-ih 1 . We see direct reflexes of 

this in die descendants of ‘the two eyeri (Gk. 6acre, OCS oci, Lith. aki) as well 

as m other neuter stems like Ved. akst ‘two eyeri, jdnasi ‘two clans’ Av. asi ‘two eyeri The 
thematic dual should have been *-o-ih 1 , and this is continued by Ved. yuge ‘two yokeri, 
Av. siiaodne ‘two deeds’ OCS meste ‘two placeri For the most part Greek has apparently 
generalized the animate dual ending to most neuters. 

B. Instriunental-Dative-Ablative 

1. The original ending here appears to have been *-b h o < *-b h o-h 1 e (?). In Indo-Iranian this 
was modified to *-b h id > *-b h ia (cf. Ilr. dat.-abl. pl. *-b h ias for *-b h as)> which is directly 
continued by YAv. -biia in ndrdbiia ‘to two men. In Vedic this has been extended to 
*-bhiam (nrbhyam , etc.). 

2. Once again Balto-SIavic shows -m- in the form *-ma < OCS dat-instr. du. gradoma 
‘two cities*, Lith. dat. du. dviem vilkam ‘two wolveri, ins. du. dviem vilkam , OLith. 
-dma/-dmu y e.g. sdvo vaikamu ‘with her two children. 

3. Neither Greek nor Latin preserves any vestige of these cases. 

C. Genitive-Locative 

1. In Vedic the genitive and locative dual end identically in -oh: bdhvdh ‘of/in the two armri 
(RV 1.51.7), devayoh ‘of/in the two godri (RV 10.106.3). This may be reconstructed as 
a Pllr. *-h x au(s). The initial laryngeal is required to explain the trisyllabic forms like 
hdnuvoh (RV 1.52.6). This is matched by the Av. locative dual arjhuud (OAv.) ‘in the two 
liveri < *asuh x au and zastaiio (OAv.) ‘in the two handri But in Avestan, the genitive dual 
is a distinet -a < PIr. *-ds, e.g. nara (YAv.) ‘of the two meri. It is unclear whether this is an 
archaism or an innovation. 


16 See p. 114. 

17 According to Meier-Brugger 1993, but it is perhaps preferable to identify the ou of these forms with the genitive-locative 
dual ending *-h x ou. Olr. dou ‘two’ is traditionally thought to continue *dudu , but Cowgill (1985b:20-5) plausibly derived it 
ffom *duuo. 

18 Since Pre-Germanic neuter plural *-d and masculine dual *-o merged in Proto-Germanic *-o, the old masculine dual 
agreement for conjoined noun phrases made up of one masculine and one feminine singular noun was reinterpreted as neuter 
plural. Hence the rather PC-seeming use of neuter plural agreement for noun phrase of mixed gender in the old Germanic 
languages. 
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2. The initial laryngeal of the genitive-locative is supported by the genitive of Two’ 
Germanic: PGmc. *twajjd (Goth. twaddje , OHG zweiio, OE twegea > ON tveggja) where 
the doubling of the j is the indirect effect of a laryngeal. 19 

3. The *-h x au(s) reconstructible for Proto-Indo-Iranian is matched closely by Baito-Slavic 
*-ou continued in OCS gen.-Ioc. du. vliku, dvoju of two' and the Lithuanian adverbs 
dviejau ‘two at a time and pusiau ‘between’ loc. du. of puse Tialf’. 

4. In Attic Greek the genitive-dative dual is -oiv/-oiv. This cannot be separated from the 
disyllabic Homerie forms of the desinence mrtouv. Arcadian has Ai5u|ioluv ‘the twins' 
and peaouv ‘between (~ OCS mezda ‘between) and Elean -oLou;/-oioip. It is difficult 
to relate these forms, except perhaps for peaouv, directly with the genitive-locative dual 
forms of Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic. *-oiun might come from *- oisu-m , which could 
be compared with the Proto-Indo-European thematic locative plural *-oisu. The final 
nasal miglit be compared to the final nasal reflected by the nasahzation caused by the Old 
Irish dative dual, e.g. dib N feraib N [d4V Verov j ]. 

III, The Neuter Nominative-Accusative Plural 

A. The neuter plural was originally a collective singular, 20 The mark of the neuter plural nomi¬ 
native accusative was *-h 2 . 

B. The outcome of *-h 2 IT_# in Indo-Iranian was *-i, which is directly continued in Ved. adanti 
eating nom.-acc. pl. neuter. In Greek and Latin the outcome of *-h 2 was which we find in 
forms like Gk. u6ar-a ‘waters 5 and Lat .femin-a Thighsl 

C. When added to a vowel *-h 2 produced a long vowel, which is preserved in Indo-Iranian and 
elsewhere, e.g. OHitt. assit, Ved. suci gleaming, madhu ‘sweet’ < *med h uh 2 and Av. zaraniio- 
pidi ‘decorated with gold’ *trih 2 > OCS tri ‘three' neut, Lat tri(gintd) ‘thirty’ 

D. When the stem ended in a resonant the laryngeal was apparently eliminated with compen- 
satory lengthening, i.e. underwent Szemerenyi s Law. Thus pre-PIE *uedor-h 2 ‘waters’ became 
*ueddr and pre-PIE *sehi-men-h 2 seed’ became *$eh 1 men. The resulting lengthened-grade type 
of neuter plural was analogically generalized, e.g. to s-stem Transponata like *mends? 1 

1 . *ueddr is continued in Hittite (> *ueddr >) witar , which functions synchronically as the 
plural of watar, wedenas ‘water. But in Greek *ueddr » *uddr > uScop has taken over 
the singular function. In similar fashion *seh 1 men, 'vrh.ich. was originally the collective of 
*seh 1 mn (> Lat. semen), has given the Slavic singular OCS semg seed'. 22 

2. *menos is continued as the plural of *meno$ ‘thoughf in Av. mana and indirectly by the 
Ved. plural mand(m)s-L 

E. The thematic form was This is directly continued by Ved. yugd ‘yokes’ (beside yugani 

created on the analogy of the n-stems), OCS iga yokes, in Lithuanian numerals like vienuo- 


19 Jasanoff 1978. 

20 Seep. 196. 

21 See 2 below. 

22 On ali this, see Nussbaum 1986. 
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lika Tl> Hitt. danatta e mpty’ ( *-h 2 lost in Auslaut ), and Osc. pruftu ‘put fortli perf. pass. part., 
nom. pl. neut. (Cm 1 A 16). 

L In Greek, and independently in Latin, the expected neuter plural form in *-a has 
■ been replaced with a short vowel *-a: Gk. fyyd, Lat iuga. In Greek this is probably a 
morphological innovation, i.e. a generalization of the athematic ending. In Latin this 
rnay be phonological since -a also appears to be shortened in the 1 st declension feminine 
nominative singular, e.g .femina. But, on the other hand, cf. triginta ‘30’ 

g ihe original collective nature of the neuter plural is shown by its singular concord in Greek: 
Trdvta ali things, i.e. everything flows’ (Heraclit.). 23 This is also the regular construction for 
neuter plural in Hittite. This type of concord survives in Avestan and in traces in Vedic. 

i' 

G. It seems that in Proto-Indo-European the collective was not limited to neuter nouns. Thus 
in Latin we find locus , loca, and in Greek pqpoc; Tliigh bone', pppa ‘thigh bones wrapped in fat’ 
(note the accent shift!). 24 In Avestan most animate plural thematic forms are made this way, e.g. 
YAv. ospa/horses'. 25 • ■ • 


IV. Summary of the Forms of the Instrumental Singular and Plural and the Dative Plural 

A. Instrumental.. 

L Athematic 


SINGULAR 

■ 

PLURAL 

*-b h i 

Myc. wi-pi-no-o* 

Arm. mardov h 

*'b h is Indo-Tranian (Ved. agmbhihf 
Av. hizubis d ), Arm. mardovk , c 



Gaul. gobedbi/ Olr \filedib % 

*-mi 

OCS pgtimu h gradomV 

Lith. dukterimV 

*-mis OCS kostimh k 

Lith. dukterimis x 

-eh x 

Ved. uti™ Av. xratu , n 

Ved. pascd° 


Ut 

Hitt. siunit , p Ved. cikitv-iC 



(a) Personal name meaning approximately ‘returning (or thinking?) with strength’. (b) ‘Man. (c) Lires’ (d) 
Tongues’ (e) ‘Men’ (f) ‘Smiths’ (Alise-Sainte-Reine, RIG L-13). (g) ‘Poets’ (h) ‘Road’ (i) Town. (j) 
‘Daughter’ (k) ‘Bones’. (1) ‘Daughters’, but Lith. -mi continues *-ml with length either from the plural *-mis or 
by the addition of the instrumental suffix *-h 1 . (m) ‘Help’, (n) ‘Wisdorri (o) Alter’ originally an instrumental 

case form. (p) ‘God’ (q) ‘With deliberation’, an adverbial form, not an integrated case form. 


23 This is the rule in Attic Greek, but not in Homer where plural agre ement is often found. This agreement rule is stili often 
referred to as the xd (u>ct xpexei The animals run’ rule. In fact, as far as I can teli, the illustrative example is not a true Ancient 
Greek sentence. Ancient grammarians and scholiasts tend to illustrate the rule with TicuSla children’ For example, Apollonius 
Dyscolus 3.51 uses Xeyzi xd TtaiSia “The children speak,” and the scholiasts to Homer and Aristophanes and various Byzantine 
grammarians use (xd) Ttaifila nai^ei “The children play.” The first instance of ((ia that I have been able to find is in Iacobus 
Ceporinus’ Compendium grammaticae graecae (1553:253), who uses the example (<I>a £o9iet ‘animals eat.’ The first example I 
have found of the Standard exemplum in more or less its present form is in Petnis Ramus’ French grammar of 1572 (p. 167). 

24 Examples from Hittite are discussed and collected by Eichner 1985. 

25 Cf. the discussion at p. 228. 
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2. Thematic 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


*-o/eh 1 OAv. ahurd , a Lith. vilku> h 

*-ois 

Ved. vrkaih/ Av. zastdisf 

Gk. <x)8e, c OCS vicem* OHG 


Lith. vaikats > h OCS 

tagu e 


gradyj Gk. Xukoic;^ OL 
QVROIS k (CL -Is) 


*~o-b h i(s) 

Olr .feraib [ 


*-o-i-b h is 

Ved. devebhih m 

4 


(a) ‘Lordl (b) ‘Wolf l (c) 'Thus*, (d) ‘Yesterdayl but the form could also be expiained as a genitive, (e) 
‘Da/, (f) ‘Wolvesl (g) ‘Handsl (h) ‘ChiidreiL (i) ‘Townsl (j) ‘Wolvesl (k) ‘Boysl (1) ‘Meni (m) 
‘Godsl 


B. Dative 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

*-b h os Lat. regibus , a Venetic 

louderobos > b Gaul. Matp£(3o c 

*-mos OCS gradomu* kostimu* 
Lith. vyramsj Zverims? 

Goth. dagam, h ON primr 1 

(a) ‘Kingsl (b) ‘Children’. (c) ‘Mothers’ (Nimes, RIG G-203). (d) 'Townl (e) ‘Bone, (f) ‘Meni (g) 

‘Beastsl (h) ‘Daysl (i) ‘Thieel 
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The Latin Nominal System; 

the Second Declension 

\ 

I. The Latin Nominal System 

A. The traditional Latin classification of nouns recognizes five declension types on the basis 
of the five distinet genitive singular endings: 1) - ae , 2) -i, 3) -is, 4) -us, 5) -ei. Iri fact, it would 
be more descriptively adequate to recognize six declension types on the basis of the genitive 
plural: 1) -arum, 2) -orum, 3) -um, 4) -ium, 5) - uum , 6) - erum2 

B. Case Syncretism 

1. Already in Proto-Indo-European some cases did not make distinctions in some numbers. 
In the singular, the ablative and genitive were identical for ali stem types except the 
thematic. In the plural the dative and ablative were always the same. In the dual the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative were the same, the instrumental, dative, and ablative 
were identical, and the genitive and locative may have been the same. For neuter nouns, 
the nominative and accusative of all numbers were identical. 

2. In Italic, the eight cases of Proto-Indo-European were reduced to seven by the merger 
of the instrumental with the ablative. In Latin, for most nouns, with the exception of 
toponyms and a few other relies, the locative also merged with the ablative. This merger 
explains why the uses of the Latin ablative may be classified as 1) ablatival (ablative of 
separation, ablative of source or material, ablative of cause, ablative of comparison), 2) 
instrumental (instrumental ablative, ablative of manner, ablative of accompaniment), 3) 
locatival (ablative of place, ablative of time and circumstances). 

3. Latin and the Sabellic languages both created distinet ablative singulars for all declension 
types on the model of the thematic ablative *-od, thereby undoing the partial Proto-Indo- 
European syncretism of the genitive and ablative singular. 2 

C. The Locative 

1. In the first and second declensions Latin has distinet case forms for expressing'place 

1 See Hali 1946, Householder 1947, Mariner Bigorra 1983. The fifth declension was stili not faily recognized in the 4th century 
ce. Charisius (Keil 1.18, Barwick 16) stili presents four as the canonical number of declensions: ordines omnium nominum, qui 
quidem ratione et observatione inveniuntur numero sunt quattuor vel, ut quibusdam placet, quinque “The declension classes of 
all nouns which are discovered by reason and observation are four or, as some wish, five.” 

2 The same development of distinet ablatives for other stems types is also ibund in late Young Avestan and in Celtiberi an. It is 
possible that the Celtiberian data taken togetber with the Italic data could point to a Proto- Italo-Celtic date for the innovation. 
See Viliar 1995:31. 
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where or, in some few instances, time when: -ae and -l But these forms are employed 
chiefly for the names of towns» cities, and small islands where the names of the island and 
the chief town are the same. 3 

2. In addition, there are a small number of relic forms from non-toponyms: domi ‘at horne' 
humi on the ground', peregri abroad' 4 die septumi ‘on the seventh day’ 5 domi duellique 
at horne and in war, domi militiaeque ‘at horne and on campaign, proxumae viciniae' in 
the next neighborhood’, 6 vesperi c in the evening? 

3. The ending -i has spread from thematic stems to some athematic forms: 

ruri ‘in the country 8 for rure. 9 • 

luci at dawn 10 for luce} 1 

Karthdgini ‘in Carthage' 12 for Karthdgine , 13 

heri ‘yesterday 14 for here. 15 

temperi ‘at the right time'. 16 

4. Gver time the locative is replaced even in its already limited sphere of usage by the 
ablative. 17 The ablative for places begins to appear in Vitruvius (e.g. 2,8.9, Arretio ). Livy 

• uses bello for belli (1.34.12, bello domique). domo occurs for domi in poetry beginning 
with Propertius (3.6.22) 18 and in prose with Columella (12. pr. 8, in domo), humi is 
not replaced by humo until Sidonius (5th century ce). The locative is sometimes the 


3 For example, Dell ‘at Delos’ (Cic. Verr. 4.71), Lemni ‘at Lemnos’ (Ter. Ph. 680), but in Sicilia ‘in Sicily’. 

4 Naev. Com. 93, and three times in Plautus. The Ciassical Latin form i speregre. 

5 Plaut. Pers. 260. See OLD s,v. dies def. 5 for other examples of locative ordinals with dies. Cf. Aul. Geli. 10.24.3 dienoni 
praetor dicit, non die nono “The praetor says dienoni, not die nono ‘on the ninth day?’ 

6 Plaut. Bacch. 205. 

7 The byform vespere (Var. +) is probably formed on the model of mane ‘in the morning’ Cf. Var. JL 2.7.8: fos die mane et 
vespere “twice a day, morning and night." The form animi in examples like Antipho me excruciat animi “Antipho is torturing 
my mind” (Ter. Phorm. 187) and nec me animi fallit “Nor does it deceive my mind” (Lucr. 1.922) is sometimes claimed to be 
an old locative, but comparable constructions with a third-declension genitive (cf. Plaut. Epid. 138 desipiebam mentis "I’ve lost 
my sense”) show that animi is indeed a genitive of rubric or relation. 

8 Plaut. Aul . 506, Cic. S. Rose. 39, etc. 

9 Ter. Ad. 542, Hor. Epist. 1.14.10, etc. 

10 Plaut. Mere . 255, Ter. Ad. 841, etc. 


11 Lucr. 4.232, Caes. Bell. Civ. 3.37.1, etc. However, in the case of lux the facts are more complex. Although lux is normally 
feminine, it is sometimes masculine, or at least notfeminine—teclmically it could also be neuter—in the phrases primo luet* at 
dawn’ (Plaut. Cist. 525) and luci claro ‘in broad daylight’ (Plaut. Aul. 748). This suggests that two nouns have been conflated 
in the paradigm of lux: 1) a feminine root noun, and 2) a masculine o- or /-stem, the latter being more likely since the o-stem 
from this root, lucus grove’, has a different meaning. If this is so, then luci could be the locative or ablative of an i-stem. 

12 Liv. 28.26.1, etc. 

13 Verg. Aeri. 4.224, etc. 

14 Plaut. Amph . 514, Ter. Eun. 169, etc. 

15 Ter. Haut. 568, Cic. Att. 15.1a.l, etc. here could be the old locative of a noun corresponding to Gk. *yesterday’ 
Alternatively heri could represent another case-form (dative or directive) of the old noun. 

16 Plaut. Capt. 183, etc. Cicero has the form tempori (Ojf. 3.14.58) remade after tempus , temporis , but normally he uses the 
abi. tempore. 

17 The seeds of the replacement of the locative with the ablative can be found in a number of syntactic features. Nouns in 
the locative are normally modifiable in Ciassical Latin only by possessive pronomina! adjectives, but with other modifiers 
in plus the ablative is used: domi suae ‘in his own house’ (Cic. Nat. D. 3.32.81), but in pulchra domo ‘in a beautiful house', in 
domo Pericli ‘in the house of Pericles’ (Nep. 7.2.1); Alexandriae ‘in Alexandiia’, but in ipsa Alexandria ‘in Alexandria itself 
(Cic. Att. 11.16.1). An apposition to a locative also goes in the ablative: Archias...Antiochae. ..natus est,...celebri quondam urbe 
“Archias... was born... at Antioch,... once a famous city” (Cic. Arck. 3.4). 

18 domo , the unanimous reading of the manuscripts, was emended to domi by Heinsius. 
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source of place names in the Romance languages, e.g. Ital. Firenze < Florentiae , Aix(-en- 
provence) < Aquis 'at the waters’ 

jj xhe Thematic Paradigm 

Latin forms: lupus ‘wolf \ filius son> vir man, plus place-names for the locatives. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

lupus 

lupi 

filius 

filii 

vir 

viri , 

Voc. 

lupe 

lupi 

fili 

fila 

vir 

viri 

Acc. 

lupum 

lupos 

■filium 

filios 

virum 

viros 

Nom.-Acc. 

Neut. 

iugum 

iuga 





Dat 

lupo 

lupis 

filio 

filiis 

viro 

viris 

Abi. 

lupo 

lupis 

filio 

filiis . 

viro 

viris 

Gen. 

lupi 

luporum 

filii 

filiorum 

viri 

virorum 

Loc. 

Epidauri 

Carseolis 

Antii 

Gabiis 




B. Paradigms in the Major Other Italic and Indo-European Languages 
1. Oscan forms 

a. o-stems: hurt(o)- 19 enclosure’, Bantin{ o)~ 'inhabitant of Bantia’, Nuvlan(o)- 'inhabitant 
of Nola’ dol( o)- ‘deceit’, feih(o)- walT, sakarakl(o)- sanctuary’ toutic{6)~ public, 
pruft(o)- placed’ comon( o)- assembly, zicol(o)- ‘day’ ter(o)- 'land’ 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



NATIVE 

LATIN 

NATIVE 

LATIN 


ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

Nom. 

hurz 

Bantins 

Nuvlanus 


Voc. 





Acc. 

hurtum 

dolom 

feihuss 


Nom.- 
Acc. Neut. 

sakaraklum 

touticom 

pruftu 

comono 

Dat. 

hurtui 


Nuvlanuis 

zicolois 

Abi. 

sakaraklud 

dolud 

Nuvianuis 

zicolois 

Gen. 

sakarakleis 


Nuvlanum 

zicolom 

Loc. 

teref 

comenei 




19 Since no nominative citation form is attested for most of these Oscan nouns, the stem form is provided instead, with the 
histone al stem vowel in parentheses because it has frequently imdergone change or is not written as such in the orthography. 
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b. iio-s tems: Paki(io)- (PN), degetasi(io)- (adj. of uncertain meaning), S.tati(io)- (Pisf) 
Safini(io)- 'Samnium 1 , Dekmanni(io)- (name of afestival), medix( o-) 20 < *meddiki( io), 
'office of chief magistrale, meddix-ship 1 . 21 




SINGULAR 

PLURAL • 



NATIVE 

LATIN 

NATIVE 

• • 


ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

Nom. 


Pakis 


degetasius 

Voc. 


Statie 



Acc. 


Pakim 



Nom. 

-Acc. Neut. 

Safinim 



Dat. 


deketasiui 


Dekmanniuis 

Abi. 



meddixud 


Gen. 


Dekkieis 


Tirentium 

c. tio-s tems: ali gentiiic 

names. 22 

r 

-■ 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Nom. 

Kluvatiis 


. i 

Acc. 

Kluvatiium 



Gen. 

Aadiieis 

Kluvatiium 

• 

Greek forms: dvOpumoc; ‘human being 1 (p)oIkoc; ‘house 1 , neSov neut groundl 

* 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 


dvBptortoc; 

dvOpcoTtoi 

dv0pu>mo 

Voc. 


dvGpcoTts 

dvGplOTTOL 

avOptbmo 

Acc. 


avQpionov 

dv0pcb7touc; 

dvOpcbitco 

Nom. 

-Acc. Neut. 

Ttedov 

TtsSa 

TieSto 

Dat. 


avSptbmo 

dvQpamoix; 

dv0pd)7toiv 

Gen. 


avOpcoTiou 

dv0ptb7tO)V 

avOptoTioiv 

Loc. 


OlKOl 




20 The x spells the outcome of k plus i in the Bantine variant of Oscan (from Bantia in Lucania). It probably represented some 
typical palatalization outcome like [t/] or [/]. 

21 In Proto-Sabellic final *-iios and *-iiom were syncopated to *-iis and The sequence *ii in these forms merged with 

t 

the reflex of PIt. *t and are always written with the sign i in the native alphabets. 

22 Gentiiic nanies derived from praenomina in *-iio- ended originally in This became -iiis or -iies and this form is 

written -iis in the archaic Oscan alphabet, -iis in the reformed Oscan alphabet, -ies in the Latin alphabet, and -lec; in the Greek 
alphabet . 
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3 . Vedic forms: deva- masc. god’ yugdm neut yoke’ 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

devah a 

4 

devdh, devdsah h 

deva, devdu c 

Voc. 

deva 

devah 

deva, devau 

Acc. 

devam 

devdn d 

deva, devau 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

yugdm 

yuga, yugani e 

yuge 

Instr. 

yajha, devena [ 

devdih, devebhih g 

devabhyam 

Dat. 

devaya 

devebhyah 

devabhyam 

Abi. 

devat 

devebhyah 

devabhyam 

Gen. 

devdsya 

devanam h 

devdyoh 

Loc. 

deve 

devesu 

m 

devdyoh 


(a) /t, called visarga--, is the regular Vedic reflex of fmal -s in pausa . (b) -ah is about twice as comraon as -asah 

in the RV, (808:403) according to Macdonell 1910:260. -asah results from the recharacterization of *-ds with the 
athematic nominative plural ending It i$ exactly matched by OAv. -drjhd and OP -aha < PIr. *-dhah < Pllr. < 
*-a$as. A similar doubled ending also underlies the East Frisian pl. - ar. (c) -a is much more frequent than -au. 

The ratio of -a to -au in the RV is 1150:170 according to Macdonell 1910:260. (These statistics and further ones 
below are provided to give an idea of how often one runs across the one or the other form; but it should be kept 
in mind that good linguistic arguments cannot be derived directly from raw numbers, since the numbers need to 
be evaluated in the light of various confounding factors.) On the probable origin of the two endings, see p. 209. 
According to the testimony of the ancient Indian grammarians -au was phonetically [aw]. See Lazzeroni 1996. 
But -au continues a Pllr. long diphthong *-au. (d) Before c in sandhi f is inserte d after the accusative plural 

ending, e.g. anuyajdmf ca 'and after-ofFerings’ (RV 10.51.8). This s is a vestige of the original hnal -s of the ending 
preserved in sandhi. (e) The ratio of -d to -ani in the RV is 394:280 according to Macdonell 1910:260. (f) -ena 

is by far the commonest ending of the instrumental in the Vedas. It is of pronominal origin. The by-form -end is 
found in about twenty-five forms, e.g. amftena (Atharva Veda) ambrosia. The archaic suffix -d survives in about a 
dozen forms. (g) Tire two forms are about equally common in the RV. See p. 207. (h) -dndm, an innovation of 

Proto-Indo Jranian date (cf. Av. - anqm , OP -andm)> has been created on the analogy of the «-stems. The expecled 
form -dm occurs only a very few times at most. The most probable example is devahjdnrna Tace of the gods’ (RV 
1.71.3, 6.11.3) with h in sandhi from m. 


4. 


Avestan forms: ahura- ‘lorcT, zasta- ‘hand’, aspa~ ‘horse 5 , qsa- 'side’ masiia- 'man’, dada~ 
sensible’, siiaodna- 'deedl 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

ahuro 

ahurdtjho , a aspa 

zasta 

Voc. 

ahura 

masiidng a 


Acc. 

ahurdtn 



Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

siiaoQndm 

siiaodna 


Instr. 

ahura a 

zastdis 


Dat 

ahurdi 

dadaeibiio 

ahuraeibiia 

Abi. 

masiidat-ca 



Gen. 

ahurahiid a 

aspanqm 

qsaiia 

Loc. 

aspae-ca 

aspaesu 

zastaiid 


(a) OAv. 
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5. Hittite forms: antuhsas ‘human being’ ishas ‘lord’ pedan neut. ‘place’. 23 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

antuhsas 

i-r 

antuhses 

Voc. 

ishd 


Acc. 

antushan 

antuhsus 

u 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

pedan 

peda 

Dat.-Loc. 

antushi 

u 

antuhsas 

t-> 


Instr. antuhsit 

w 

Abi. antuhsaz 

W' 


6. Germanic, primarily Gothic, forms: dags ‘day’ waurd neut. word’ 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

dags a 

dagos 

Voc. 

dag 

dagos 

Acc. 

dag h 

dagans 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

waurd 

waurda 

Instr. 

OHG tagu c 


Dat 

daga 

dagam 

Gen. 

dagis 

dagtf. 


(a) Cf. Runic stainaz ‘stone’ (also transcribed stainaR ) preserving the stem vowel. (b) Cf. Runic staina ‘stone’ pre- 
serving the stem vowel. (c) The ending of tagu goes back to a binioraic -6 by compensatory lengthening resulting 
from loss of a laryngeal in coda. Hic ablative would have had a trimoraic vowel due to contraction of vowels in 
hiatus alter loss of an intervocalic laryngeal, which would have given OHG t-o. See Streitberg 1896:183. (d) The 
Gothic genitive plural -e, found in ali categories except the o-stem, is a bit of a mystery on which see most recently 
Ringe 2006b. ON daga and OHG tago ‘days’ 'gen. pl, continue the expected *-oh x om . 

Old Irish forms: fer ‘man’ dliged neut. 

£ law’ 

. . • . ■. 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

fer 

fir 

da fer * 

Voc. 

dfir 

dfiru 

da fer 

Acc. 

fer n- h 

firu 

da fer 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

dliged 

dliged 

da ndliged n- 

Dat. 

fiar 

feraib 

dib feraib 
/d j iv J VeravV 

Gen. 

fir 

fer n- 

da fer 


23 The Hittite instrumental and ablative are formally identical in the singular and plnral. The case suffixes -it and -az behave 
iike postpositions added to a noun-stem of undefined number. For this reason I have departed from the nornial ordering of 
cases. 
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(a) fis silent. In Primitive Irish, when a word was preceded by a vowel-final word in the same syntactic constituent 
(e,g. a noun phxase) the initial consonant of this word was “lenited.” The resuit of lenition for/(< *u) is 0 . A 0 of 
this sort is traditionally written/to show that it is in morphophonemic alternation with /. (b) The n- indicates 

.that a following word in the same syntactic constituent imdergoes the morphophonemic process of nasalization 
(called an “initial mutation” by Celticists). Nasalization may be expressed through the prefixing of a nasal to a 
voiced stop (as in da ndliged n-) t or as the voicing of a voiceless obstruent (as in dibferaib [dTv* v^erav*]). Nasaliza¬ 
tion is the reflex of an original word-final nasal in the triggering word. For example fer n- is from *uirom. 

3 , OCS forms: gradu city’ mesto neut. place. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

gradu 

gradi 

grada 

Voc. 

grade 

gradi 

grada 

Acc. 

gradu 

grady 

grada 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. 

mesto 

rnesta 

meste 

Instr. 

gradomi' 

grady 

gradoma 

Dat. 

gradu 

gradomii 

gradoma 

Gen. 

grada 

gradu 

gradu 

Loc. 

grade 

gradexu 

gradu 


9. Lithuanian forms: langas ‘window’, saltdsis ‘the cold 5 , determined form of the adjective 
saltas cold 1 . 24 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

langas 

langai 

(duY langu 

Voc. 

lange 

langat 

(du) langu 

Acc. 

langq 

langus 

(du) langu 

Instr. 

langu 

langaxs 

(dviem) langam 

Dat. 

langui 

langdms 

(dviem) langam 

Gen. 

lango 

langfy 


Loc. 

lange 

languose 


m. b 

langan 

languosna 



(a) du , dviem, and dviem are case forms of the word for ‘two*, which normally precedes a dual. (b) 111. stands for 
illative, an innovative Lithuanian case to express motion into (= Lat. m + accusative). It is fotmd in Standard writ- 
ten Lithuanian mainly in the singular and in variation with / ‘in + accusative. See Senn 1966:437. 


24 Determined adjectives are a shared feature of Baltic and Slavic. They are formed by suffixing a pronominal form beginning 
with i)! to a fully declined form of an adjective. A determined form of an adjective makes the noun phrase that it occurs in 
definite: geras vaikas ‘a good child' vs. geras-is vaikas ‘the good child’ 
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SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

saltds-is 

saltie-ji 

salttio-ju 

Acc. 

saltq-jl 

saltuos-ius 

saltuo-ju 

Instr. 

saltuo-ju 

saltats-iais 

saltie-jem 

Dat. 

saltd-jam 

salties-iems 

saltte-jem 

Gen. 

salto-jo 

saltq-jq 


Loc. 

salta-jame 

saltuds-iuose 


m. 

salta-jan 

saltuos-iuosna 



Armenian forms: get 'river' < 

\iedos , giser evening 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

. get 

get-k 

Acc. 

get 

get-s < *-ons 

Instr. 

get-ov 

get-ovk 

Dat. 

get-oy 

get-oc 

Abi. 

get-oy 

get-oc 

Gen. 

get-oy 

get-oc 

Loc. 

get, giseri 

get-s < *-su 


III. Case Endings 

In general, the thematic endings can be derived from the athematic endings, from which they 
differ by the presence of a thematic vowel. Some forms, however, are not obviously derived 
from the athematic forms in this way, e.g. the nominative accusative dual. Other forms are 
patently unrelated, e.g, the genitive singular. In some forms the thematic vowel shows up in 
the e-grade. 

A. Nom. sg. -us < *-o-s. -os is stili preserved in OL (placentios ILLRP 222) and into the clas- 
sical period when preceded by u ? e.g. equos ‘horse* servos 'slave. 

1. Cf. Gk. 171710c; ‘liorse, Ved. dsvah ‘horse 5 , Goth. dags day’ (cf. Finn. kuningas 'king' < 
PGmc. *kuningaz ), O CS gradu ‘city’ Hitt. antuhsas marf. 

2. Note that if the final consonant of the stem was r, the vowel -o- was sometimes syncopated, 
e.g. sakros (ILLRP 3) > *sakr 2 s > *sakerr > sacer 'sacred', *uiros > vir marf, and sometimes 
not, e.g. *'feros > ferus wild', *$inceros > sincerus genuine. 

a. The rules seems to be: 

L If a consonant precedes *-ros , there is always syncope, e.g. sakros (sakros ILLRP 
3) > sacer 'sacredl 

ii. If *-ros is preceded by a vowel, syncope occurs in trisyllabic words with a short 
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penult. Thus vesper evening < \iesperos , but ferus 'wild’ liber Tree < *loiberos, but 
sincerus ‘sound, whole’. 25 

iii. The sole form not covered by this formulation is vir ‘man, husband’, which may be 
analogical to puer ‘boy’ gener son-in-law', and socer 'father-in-law 5 . 

iIv. There is no syncope after r from *s, e.g. morigerus compliant’ < *mdsi-gesos . Forms 
like armiger 'weapon-carrier are analogical to compounds in -fer. 

b. There is also some evidence for syncope after l: *famelos > famul 'servant' (Enn. Ann. 
313 Sk, Lucr. 3.1035), *figelos > figel (CIL 10.423, Volcei, present-day Buccino). 26 

3. The earliest epigraphical evidence for -us appears in the second half of the 3rd century 
bce (cornelivs ILLRP 309, consolibvs 27 ).' -us was already well established in Plautus 
day since the u-s tem genitive singular in Plautus is usually -i. This innovation must have 
been created on the analogy *- us : -i :: -us: X. This analogy would only have been possible 
after *-os > -us. 

4. -s is often omitted in inscriptions, e.g. aidicio (ILLRP 130, Lanuvium 28 ). This fact is 
related to the frequent failure of -s to make position in Old Latin verse. 

B. Voc. sg. -e unchanged from Proto-Indo-European. Cf. Umb. Tefre (VIb 27 +) c O Te fer, Gk. 
tTtrte, Ved. dsva, Goth. dag, OCS grade. 

L Stems ending in - iio however, originally had the vocative *-«e> which was syncopated in 
Proto-Italic to -i, thus: Enn. Ann . 104 Sk o Tite...Tati < * Tatiie; Marce Tulli < *Tulliie. 

a. However, early Latin has quite a few analogically restored forms, e.g .filie (Liv. Andr. 
Poet 2). Similar forms are found in Oscan, e.g. Statie (Cm. 18). 

b. According to Nigidius Figulus (apud Aul. Geli. 13.26.1), the vocative of Valerius was 
Valeri , but the genitive was Valeri . 

2. The vocative of puer in Plautus is almost always puere as expected, 29 but the vocatives of 
vir and faber are the nominatives vir and faber.™ 

C. Acc. sg. -um < *-o-m (oino(m) ILLRP 310, 3rd century bce). Cf. Osc. hurtum enclosure 
(Sa 1 A 20), Gk. Ittttov ‘horse’, Ved. dsvam horse’, Goth. dag 'day' (Runic staina 'stone'), OCS 
gradu 'towrf, Hitt. antuhsan 'marf. 

1. The change of -om to -um seems to have followed a pattern exactly parallel to that of-os 
to -us, and also to have taken place at the same time. And just as -os was retained after u 
despite the change from -os to -us (see above II A), so too -om was kept following u. 


25 But there are some analogical forms. Piant. Men. 957 has socerus ‘father-in-law’ The Appendix Probi (139) notes aper [boar] 
non aprus. Conversely App. Prob. 36warns barbarus [barbarian] non barbar . 

26 The phonological development was probably *figelos > *figels > *figell (with l exilis) > figel. The u of famul may be analogical 
to other parts of the paradigm, e.g. ac c. famulum. Cf. also App. Prob. 32-3 figulus [potter] non figel, masculus [male] non 
mascel; mascel is also found as cognomen (AE 1959:0157, etc.). Differently Leumann 1977:94. 

27 Zimmermann 1986:40. An ablative plural, of course, cited as an early example of the -os to -us change. 

28 Present-day Lanuvio, 32 km. south ofRome. 

29 E.g. Most. 947, 965. Terence, e.g. Ad. 940 etc., has the vocative puer as in Classical Latin. 

30 Most 892 : faber, qui cudere soles plumbeos nummos “ O smith, who is wont to strike lead coins”; vir ‘O man!’ ( Capt . 954). 
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D. Dat. sg. -d < -di (dvenoi 31 ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) < *-o-ei. Cf. SP titui (TE 5), Osc. hiirtul(s a 
1 B 2), 32 Gk. iTtTTcp, 0£U), Ved. asvaya. OCS gradu may not be directly related but perhaps is. 33 

1. -di may also be preserved in pilumnoe poploe from the Carmen Saliare 34 and in Mar. Viet 
(Keil 6.17) populoi Romanoi. 

2. Already by the 3rd century bce, if not earlier, -di had become -d. 

% 

E. AbL sg. -d < -od (OL poplicod SCdB, 186 bce). Cf. Osc. sakaraklud 'sanctuary 5 (Cm l ^ 
13), 35 Ved. dsvdt ‘horse, OCS gen. sg. grada ‘towrf, Delph. poiKto 'from ones own house =: # 
one’s own expense’. 

1. Remember that in Proto-Indo-European only in the thematic declension is there a distinet 
ablative singular. Elsewhere the ablative singular is identical to the genitive singular. One 
of the distinctive isoglosses of Italic is the creation of distinctive ablative singular forms 
for ali declensions. 

2. The earliest epigraphical evidence for the loss of -d dates to ca. 241 bce: q lvtatio c f a 

MANLIO C E CONSOLIBVS FALERIES CAPTO . 36 

F. Gen. sg. -I < *-ih x . This is one of two distinet forms of the thematic genitive singular found 
in Latin. 

1. In Very Old Latin we have valesiosio < *-osio . *-osio is also found in Faliscan (euotenosio 
GG 2) and a somewhat later form of -osio is found in titoio (GG AIII, Ardea, 3rd century 
bce). Cf. Celtic (Lepontic pli-oisd), Greek (Hom. etc. -oio, Att. etc. -ou), Indo-Iranian 
(Ved. - asya , YAv. - ahe ), Arm. (-oy) and a variant perhaps rnthont i is found in Germanic 
(Goth. -is < *-e$o> OE -as < *-oso) and Slavic (at least in the pronouns ceso < *k w eso 
whose). This form may in fact be pronominal in origin. 

V 

a. Enn. Ann. 120 Sk transmits a genitive Mettoeo Fufetioeo , 37 Cf. also Ov. apud Quint. 
Inst. 8.6.33 vinoeo bonoeo 'good winet The historical interpretation of these forms is 
uncertain. It is possible that they are simply retentions of the native Latin forms used 
as archaisms. Another possibility is that the native forms have been revived under the 
influence of Greek Epie language. Finally, the forms may be pure and simple Epicisms 
imported from Greek after ali trace and memory of the native forms had been lost. 

2. -f is also found in Celtic (Olr. fir of a man" < *uin> Ogham maqqi bf a son'), and Messapie. 33 
One would have expected *-o-(e/o)s> which may perhaps be preserved in Hitt. antuhsai 
bf a man’ 


31 The evidently correct reading first proposed by Thurneysen > but not accepted by De Grassi who prints dzenoi. 

32 Don’t be fooled by the trans criptional identity of the South Picene and Oscan dative singular forms. The South Picene 
forni represents the unshortened reflex of -di. The Oscan form represents shortened /-oi/. On the South Picene dative forms, 
see Weiss 1998. 

33 If *-di > *-o > *-ou >-u. 

34 But this also might be a nominative plural. 

35 The reflex of PIt. -od should be spelled -ud in the native Oscan alphabet, and sometimes is, but the sign u was introduced 
into the ablative on the graphic analogy of the other singular case forms. In the Latin alphabet the ablative singular is alvvays 
spelled -ud as expected. 

36 Zimmermann 1986:40. For a thorough discussion of the epigraphical data relating to -od, see Vine 1993:191-213. 

37 The form of the praenomen is uncertain. Others restore Metioeo. See Eska and Wailace 2001:78. 

38 And possibly in Albanian and Tocharian according to Klingenschimtt 1992, but this is questionable. On Venetic, see Eska 
and Wailace 2001 and 2002. 
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3 , -i has always been a monophthong and is found as such even on inscriptions that do not 
have monophthongization to i, e.g. nominvs latini (ILLRP 511,186 bce). 39 

4. The genitive singular of io-stems in Plautus is -i, e.g. benefiet (Plaut. Mere . 996) 40 This is 
the resuit of a contraction of *-ii to -f. The form -ii is the resuit of analogy and appears with 
certainty first in adjectives in Lucretius, e.g. 1.832 patrii, 1.1082 medii. In subslantives, 
the first occurrence of-n is in Vergil, e.g. Aen. 3.702 fluvii. 

G. Loc. sg. - i < -ei (ladinei CIL 1 2 . 1 , p. 745, app. numm. no. 30, ca. 254 bce c at Larinum’ < *-oi, 
delei ILLRP 359, Delos). 

1. It is unclear whether OL -ei continues the e-grade of the locative ending (cf. Osc. eisei 

: terei c in this territory’ Cm 1 B 20, 41 Gk. sksi There’ Hom. Gk. ouk a0eei Tiot without a 

i 

j god’) or is from an earlier *-oi continuing the o-grade (cf. Gk. olkoi ‘at horne’ Ved. vrke at 

. the wolfOCS vluce at the wolf Lith. namie at horne’). 

2. In Old Latin the locative singular of io-stems is an uncontracted -ii, e.g. Sunii (Ter. Eun . 
519). Contracted forms appear first in Lucretius, e.g. Aegi 6.585 from Aegium , a city in 
Achaea. : : 

3. The locative singular was a fossil already in Plautus’ time. It can only be formed produc- 
tively for place names. Otherwise, it is found in a few fixed phrases, e.g. die crastini , die 
septumi, 42 domi , domi daellique, vesperi. See the additional discussion on pp. 213-4. 

4. Aulus Gellius (10.24) reports the phrase die quinte was used instead of die quinti in 
and even beyond Ciceros time. Most likely, this is just an instance of phrase-internal 
contamination and therefore to be read as die quinte. 

H. Nom. pl. -i < -e (falesce, ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi) < -ei (oinovorsei virei ILLRP 511, 
186 bce ) < *-oi. 43 

1. The first attestation of a monophthongized -i is pvrgati (ILLRP 512) from the year 159 

BCE. 

2. In Old Latin there are some nominative plural forms in -eis, which have been extended 
by a nominative plural marker -s. They mainly occur in pronomina! forms and in nouns 
modified by pronominals, e.g. heisce magistreis (ILLRP 709, 710 Capua, etc.) but also 
in some names, e.g., q m minvcieis (ILLRP 517, 117 bce). Plautus also has such forms 
but only in pronominals, e.g. Plaut. Amph . 974: iam hisce ambo , et servos et era, frustra 


39 But The SCdB (= ILLRP 511) does have an example of the monophthongization of ei to e (compromesise ‘to enter into 
an agreemenf from *komprdmeisisse> CL compromisisse). The first evidence for the inverse spelling of the genitive as -ei is on 
the Lex Agraria of 111 bce (CIL 1 2 .585, par. 95: qvodqve in eo agro loco vinei oleive piet Vhatever of wine or oil will 
be made in that field or place”). Nigidius Figulus (apud Aul. Geli. 13.26.4) is quoted recommending a distinction between the 
genitive singular and the nominative plural that happens to be historically correct: “Sf huius” inquit “amici vel huius magni 
scribas, unum i facito extremum; sin vero hi magnei, hi amicei casti multitudinis recto, tum ante i scribendum erit e" “He said, 
If you write huius amici “of this friend” or huius magni “of this big” make the last letter i. But if you are writing nominative 
plurals hi magnei “these big” or hi amicei “these friends” then e should be written before i/” Cf. Lucii. 364-6 and Var. apud 
Terent, Scaur, (Keil 7.19). 

40 Cf. pomponi (ILLRP 1249, Orvieto). 

41 Oscan and Umbrian also add the postposition -en to locative forms, e.g. *hortei-en > Osc. hurtin (Sa 1 A 1). 

42 Plaut. Pers. 260. Spelled die septumei in the Palatine manu Scripts B, C, and D. 

43 Cf. p. 120. 
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sunt duo . Th ese forms probably originale in a Crossing of thematic *hei and the old i- stem 
nominative plural qi/es ‘who ’. 44 

3. The nominative plural of io-s tems does not contract in Plautus. The first literary attestation 
of contracted -i is in Prop. 4.1.34: Gabl, 

I. Acc. pl. - 6$ (deivos ILLRP 2, ca, 500 bce) < *-ons. Cf. Goth. dagans , OCS grady <*-uns < 

< *-orcs, Gk. (Gortynian Cretan) tovc; eXsuOepovc; ‘free men. In Sabellic *-ns # >/, which 
is preserved in Umb. vitluf‘calves 1 (Ib 1). 

J. Dat. and abi. pl. -is < -eis (facteis ILLRP 311, 3rd century bce) < -ois (qvrois ILLRP 
1271 a, Lavinium, 6th-5th century bce, 45 Paul. Fest p. 17 L ab oloes ab illis 7 , Fest p. 224 L 
privicl<i>oes \privis ’) < *-dis . This is the Proto-Indo-European thematic instrumental, which 
has been generalized to dative and ablative. Cf. Osc. nuvlanuis (Cm 1 A 7), Ved. devdih , Lith. 
vilkats . The original dative and ablative ending was *-o-b h os , which is preserved in Ven. loud- 
erobos ‘to the children’ The locative plural ended in *-oisu (Ved. devesu , OCS gradexu, slightly 
modified in Gk. -oim) and theoretically could also have contributed to the formation of the 
dative-ablative plural. 

h The dative-ablative plural of /o-stems does not contract in Plautus. 46 

j 

2. The monophthongized -is is first attested in 123/122 bce: rostris (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 43), 

K. Gen. pl. -orum < *-dso?n modeled after *-a$om of the lst declension (*-di: *-asom :: *-oi : X, 
X = *-dsom) replaces the expected genitive plural ending -um < *-dm, which is stili maintained 
in Sabellic (probably with independent shortening: SP raeliom ‘of the Raelif CH 1, Osc. Nuv- 
lanum of the inhabitants of Nola’ Cm 1 B 14, Umb. pihaklu ‘of the purification rites' Va 8) 47 
and in traces in Latin: sovom (ILLRP 176), deum y 4S sestertium ‘a hundred thousand sesterces’, 49 
modium a Roman dry measure, a peck’ (Var. R. 1.57.2 etc.), romano(m) (CIL l 2 ..l, p. 742, app. 
num. no. 2, 335-312 bce), praefectus fabrum ‘staff officer’ 

1. The direction of influence from the a-s tems to the o-stems is peculiar. 

2. In Plautus the use of -um, outside of fixed phrases like verbum sat est enough of words! 5 
(Plaut. Bacch. 878, etc.), is usually determined by metrical considerations. 50 


44 Dupraz (2004) following Vine 1993:215-39 explains these forms as based upon a misinterpretation of the Oscan 
nominative singular -iis, ~ies, found in a major class of gentilics. This explanation is attractive for the inscriptioiial examples, 
less so for the literary ones. 

45 But this form might just be a transcription of Gk. KOYPOII. The unmonophthongized forni -ois, however, is now 
definitively attested in the Garigliano bowfs meois sokiois my comrades’ See Vine 1998. 

46 Even in Vergil contraction is rare or perhaps unattested. The form conubiis Tnarriage’ (Aen. 3.136) in the first and second 
feet might be scanned coniib-is, but this could also be scanned cdnub-jis, if not, as is most likely, conubiis , as Wackernagel 
(1926:289) suggested. 

47 On the South Picene forms of the genitive plural, see Weiss 1998. " 

48 Especially pro deum (atque hominum) fidem good heavensJ’, lit. 'by the trust of gods and menl’ (Plaut. Epid. 580, etc.), 

virtute deum ‘thanks to the gods* (Plaut. Capt. 324, etc.). '' 

49 I.e. centena milia sestertium , reinterpreted as a neuter singular after the ellipsis of centena milia. See OLD s.v. sestertium . 

50 Cf. the comments of Cic. Orat . 155-6: “But certain people are beginning late in the day to emend the speech of our fathers, 
and tliey criticize this irregularity. Instead of deum in the phrase pro deum atque hominum fidem they use the form deorum. I 
suppose our fathers did not know about that; or is it not true that usage sanctioned this licence? So the same poet [i.e. Ennius] 
who used the exceptional contraction in the line patris mei meum factum pudet ‘I am ashamed before my father of what 1 have 
done’ [Enn. Scen. 81] instead of saying meorum factorum and again in texitur, exitium examen rapit'(A fleet) isbuilt. It carries 
a swarm of deaths* [Enn. Scen. 88] instead of exitiorum , does not say liberum as many of us do in the phrases cupidos liberum 
and in liberum loco , but as they, the Analogists, demand: neque tu meum umquam in gremium extollas liberorum ex te genus 
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k xhe neuter nominative accusative singular ended in -um < -om (iugum ). The neuter plural 
should have been *-eh 2 > *-d. Cf. Ved. yuga. Instead we find short -a. This may be analogically 
borrowed from the athematic neuters, as in Greek. The nominative singular of the first declen¬ 
sion is also -a where we would have expected *-a. Cf. Ved. sena fem. nom. sg. army. But in 
the case of the nominative singular of the first declension there is no recourse to an athematic 

form. 

M. The paradigm of deus is irregular: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

deus 

di, dei, dii 

Voc. 

— 

di ' 

Acc. 

deum 

deos 

Dat. 

deo 

dis, deis, diis 

-Abi. 

deo 

dis, deis, diis 

Gen. 

dei 

deum, deorum 


1. The Proto-Indo-European starting point was a regular thematic *deiuos god 7 . Cf. Osc. 
deivai 'goddess 7 dat. sg 0 Av. daeuuo 'demon 7 . 

2. By regular phonological development, ali the forms with a back vowel in the final syllable 
should have lost the u , and this and other changes eventually led to a stem de-. These 
forms are deiuos (cf. deivos, ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) > deus, *deiuom > deum, *deiudi > 
deo, *deiudd > deo, *deiuons > deos, *deiudm > deum. 

a. The change of oi to ei in the nominative and dative plural (*deiuoi > *deiiiei, *dehiois 
> *deiueis) preceded the loss of u before a back vowel and thus these forms were not 
affected by this latter sound change. 

3. The forms with a front vowel in the final syllable should have retained the u, before which 
the diphthong ei monophthongized to i, producing a stem diu-. Between two identical 
vowels a u was lost. Thus *deiuoi > *deiuei > *deue > *de > di, *deiuois > *deiuei$ > *deues 
> *des > dis. 

9 

4. The remaining forms are the product of various analogies. 

a. The expected voc. dive is attested as part of the paradigm of divus god 7 (see below, 

‘Neer to my bosom may you raise a son by you begot’ and again namque Aesculapi liberorum ‘For of Aesculapius’ sons..But 
another poet [i.e. Pacuvius] in the Chryses, not only says: cives antiqui amici maiorum meum ‘Ye townsmen, ancient lovers 
of our line’ [Pac. Trag. 80] which was customary, but somewhat harshly: consilium socii, augurium atque extum interpretes 
‘Comrades in counsels and interpreters of auguries and victims’ [Pac. Trag . 81] and then continues postquam prodigium 
horriferum, portentum pavos ‘When there came the portents terror and the dread of prodigies horrihc’ [Pac. Trag . 82], but 
this genitive is certainly not usual in ali neuter nouns. For I should never feel as ffee to say armum iudicium —although it is 
found in the sanie poet: nihil ad te de iudicio armum accidit ‘Has no word reached your ears about the judgement of the arms?’ 
[Pac. Trag. 34], as I would say centuria fabrum et procum, using the language of the census records, rather than fabrorum et 
procorum . I certainly never say duorum virorum iudicium , or trium virorum capitalium or decem virorum stlitibus iudicandis . 
But what does Accius say? video sepulcra duo duorum corporum ‘Two sepulchres I see, and bodies two they hold’ [Acc. Trag. 
655] I know what is correct, but sometimes I avail myself of the variation of usage, saying either pro deum or pro deorwn ; 
sometimes I follow necessity, saying trium virum, not virorum > and sestertium nummum, not sestertiorum nummorum, because 
in these cases there is no variation in usage.” [Translation H.M. Hubbell, Loeb edition.] 
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subsection e). The analogical creation dee , although barely attested, 51 is avoided, as are 
other theoretical -ee vocatives in the Classical period. 52 

b. The expected gen. sg. < *diut* has been replaced by dei (first attested in Cicero and 
Varro) formed to the stem de-. 

c. Nom. pl. dlvl is attested in Plautus ( AuL 50, etc.). dei is again analogically built to the 
stem de-. 5A The form dii (e.g. CIL 10.8249) is perhaps a combination of di and dei. 

d. deis is yet another example of the stem de- fitted out with the regular endings. A 
disyllabic form transmitted as diis but usually emended to deis is first attested in 
Catullus 4.22. ILLRP 938 (Capua, late Republic) seems to be the earliest epigraphical 
attestation of deis, diis (Var, L. 6.24) is recommended by the grammarians on the 
analogy of dii. 

e. The div- forms have spht off and created a new paradigm, divus 'a god' 


IV. Gender of o-stems 

o-stems are mainly masculine and neuter, but there are some significant classes of exceptions 
as well as some inexplicable odds and ends. 

A. In Greek and Latin, tree and piant names are regularly feminine, probably preserving an 
old pattern, e.g. Gk. cpTiyoc; fem. ‘valonia oak’ = Lat .fagus fem. ‘beech, but OHG buohha ‘beech’ 
fem. has been remade as an a-stem; Gk. aprceXoc; fem. Vine' 

B. Gk. vuoc; ‘daughter-inTaw’ and Arm. now , nowoy continue a feminine o-stem *snu$os , but 
Lat. nurus , -us has been remodeled after socrus ‘mother-in-law’. Elsewhere *snusos has been 
made into an a-stem feminine (OCS snuxa , Ved. snusa y OE snoru ). 55 

C. Two famous exceptional feminine o-s tems probably continue old root nouns: humus earth’ 
fem. (cf. Gk. xQchv fem.) and domus Tiouse' fem. (cf. Arm. town < *ddm 56 ). 

D. vulgus ‘comrnon folk' and virus poisoh are neuter. 

1. In the case of vulgus the paradigm probably results from a conflation of an s-stem neuter 
*uelgos (the source of the nom. acc. sg.) and a masculine thematic *uolgo- (the source of 
the other cases). 57 

2. virus may resuit from a contamination of the form of a masculine *uisos (- Gk. toc; 
poisoh) and the gender of *ui$om (= Ved. visam poisoh). 


51 Tert. Adv. Mare. L29.8 } Prud, Hamartigenia 931 bis. 

52 See Dickey 2003. 

53 The form divi is attested as the genitive of divus, but it must itself resuit from an analogical restoration of v on the basis of 
divus etc. 

54 First in the Augustan period, e.g. Ov. Met. 2.389. 

55 As also happened in VL nura {Appendix Probi 169, continued in Log. nura ) and *nora (o by contamination with socrus 
mother-in-law, continued in Ital. nuor a, OFr. nuere , Sp. nuera > Port. nota). The o-stem form survives in Old Romanian wor 
and in the phrase noru-mea ‘my daughter-in-law'! 

56 Armenian has eliminated the category of gender. 

57 An animate accusative vulgum is attested at Acc. Trag. 288, etc. Another somewhat different conflation of neuter 5 -stem 
and o-s tems is seen in the case of pondus, -eris Sveighf, which owes its o-grade root to the thematic form *pondo- also seen in 
the ablative pondo ‘byweight’ (Plaut. +). 
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c jn addition, there are two o-stem feminine fornis that fall into none of the above catego- 
ries: alvus 'belly’ is feminine (regularly in Classical Latin, first in Cato), although examples of 
masculine gender are found in Old Latin, e.g. Plaut. Pseud. 823 (in suom alvom); and vannus 
‘winnowing fan’ is always feminine. There is no obvious explanation for the gender of either 

form. 
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The First Declension 



I. Prehistory 

The first declension is unique among animate nominal stem types in that it does not have a 
nominative singular marker -s or a lengthened grade that might reflect -s. Instead the stem was 
characterized by a suffix *-h 2 . 

A. This morpheme is identical to the ending of the neuter plural *-h 2 . This is because the neu¬ 
ter plural was originaily not really a plural at ali, but a collective singular. 1 The originally singu¬ 
lar number of the collective is shown by the striking fact that a neuter plural in Greek, Avestan, 
Hittite, and in traces in Vedic, takes a singular verb (Xen. Ana . 4.3.19): KaXa rjv ta acpayia “The 
sacrifices were propitious” 2 * * 

B. This collective was originally not limited to the formation of the plurals of neuters but could 
also be made to animate nouns. Traces of this are stili seen in Lat. locus , pl. loca , or loci, the lat- 
ter in the sense places in a text’ In some cases what must have been an original collective to a 
non-neuter has been reinterpreted as a feminine singular, e.g. pilus an individual hair vs , pila 
hair f- ‘ball of hair’ 

C. The first declension was mainly (perhaps exclusively) made up of feminine nouns in Proto- 
Indo-European. Masculine nouns of the first declension that we find in Latin are largely per- 
sonalizations of feminine abstracts, e.g, scriba originally writing ‘scribe’ agricola ‘field- 
work 5 —> ‘farmer’ 

1. However, some are of the opinion that masculine eh 2 -stem$ were extended by s in the 
nominative singular already in Proto-Indo-European. Cf. OL parricidas parricide and 
damnas Tiable’ Cf. Att. TtoXLtqq, Dor. TtoALardc; Citizen, but some dialects like Boeotian 
and Northwest Greek preserve or recreate s-less nominative singular masculine first- 
declension forms, e.g. Boeot 7ti)0ioviKd Victor at the Pythian games’ Moysd (personal 
name), and NWG Egorca (personal name). 


1 See p. 196. Melchert (2005)> however, argues that singular verbal concord does not conclusively prove that the neuter plural 
forms were ever singular. Inanimate nouns morphologically marked as plurals do occasionally take singular verbs in some 
languages, e.g. Muna (Indonesia). 

2 Sihler’s claim (1995:266) that Hittite was crucial for the interpretation of singular agreement with a neuter 'plural subject 

is inaccurate. Johannes Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra (1889), had seen the essentials here many 

years before the discovery of Hittite. 
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II, Case Endings 
A. Proto-Indo-European 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

*-eh 2 

*-eh 2 -es 

*- ehz-ihji 

Voc. 

*-e(hJ 

*-eh 2 -es 

*-eh 2 -ih 1 

Acc. 

*-eh 2 -m 

*-eh 2 -ns 

*-eh 2 -ihi 

Instr. 

^ehz-ehx 

*-eh 2 -b h i$ 


Dat. 

*-eh 2 -ei 

*-eh 2 ~b h (i)os 


Abi. 

*-eh 2 -es 

*-eh 2 -b h (i)os 


Gen. 

*-eh 2 -es 

*-(e)h 2 ~oh x om 


Loc. 

*-eh 2 -i 

*-eh 2 -$u 



B. The eh 2 -stems in the Daughter Languages 

1. Latin: femina Vomant Roma ‘Rome’, Athenae ‘Athens’. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom.-Voc. 

femina 

feminae 

Acc. 

feminam 

feminas 

Dat. 

feminae 

feminis 

Abi. 

femina 

feminis 

Gen. 

feminae 

feminarum 

Loc. 

Romae 

Athenis 


2. Oscan forms: via- road', touta- community, deiva- ‘divine', eitiuva -leitua- ‘money’ 
vereia- city’ aasa- altar', scrifta - ‘writteri, deivina- ‘divine’, kerssna- meaT, vehiiana- 
(name of festival), egma - ‘thing’, Bansa- ‘Bantia’ a town of Lucania, f<l>uusasia- (name 
of a festival). 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


Native Alph. 

Latin Alph. 

Native Alph. 

Latin Alph. 

Nom. 

viu 

touto 

aasas 

scriftas 

Acc. 

viam 

toutam 

viass 

eituas 

Dat. 

deivai 


deivinais 


Abi. 

eitiuvad 

toutad 

kerssnais 


Gen. 

vereias 

eitaas 

vehiianasum 

egmazum 

Loc. 

viat 

Bansae 

f<l>uusasiais 
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3. Umbrian forms: muta- a fine' Tursa (name of a goddess), tuta-/ tota- ‘community’, tafla- 
board', urta- ‘risen, iuenga- ‘heifer, vitia- calf, tekuria- (name of a festival), urnasia- 
(name of a monlh), pracata - ‘fortified’ (?). 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

NATIVE ALPH. 

LATIN ALPH. 

NATIVE ALPH. 

LATIN ALPH. 

Nom. 

mutu, muta 


urtas 

iuengar 

Voc. 


Tursa 



Acc. 

tuta 

totam 

vitlaf 

uitla 

Dat. 

tute 

tote 

tekuries 

* 

dequrier 

Abi. 

tuta 

tota 



Gen. 

tutas 

totar 

urnasiaru 

pracatarum 

Loc. 

tafle 

• 

tote 




4. Greek: xcbpa c land' 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

Xcbpd 

X<bpai 

Xcbpa 

Voc. 

Xcbpd 

X&pai 

Xtbpd 

Acc. 

Xcbpdv 

Xcbpdc; 

Xcbpa 

Dat 

X^P<? 

Xcbpatc; 

Xcbpaiv 

Gen. 

Xcopdc; 

Xcopobv 

Xcbpaiv 

5. Vedic: priyd ‘dear. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

priyd 

priyah, priyasah a 

* 'b 

pnye 

Voc. 

priye 

priyah 

priye 

Acc. 

priydm 

priyah 

priye 

Instr. 

priyd, priyayd c 

priydbhih 

priyabhydm 

Dat. 

priyayai 

priydbhyah 

priyabhydm 

Abi. 

priydyah 

priydbhyah 

priyabhydm 

Gen. 

priyayah 

priyanam 

priydyoh 

Loc. 

priyayam 

priydsu 

priydyoh 


(a) The ratio of -ah to -asah in the RV is 260:20. (b) The feminine dual ending is pragrhya , i.e. it do es not 

undergo sandhi but always remains in aD contexts. (c) The ratio of -a (e.g. dosd c at night’)°to -ayd in the RV is 
95:113. The latter tbrm is of pronommal origin. Cf. tdya ‘this 1 , instr. fem. sg. 
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6. Young Avestan forms: daena- Yeligion \griuua- neck’ duua- ‘ two\ uruuard- piant’, vqdfia- 
‘herd’ gaedd- way of lifel 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

daena 

daena a 

duiie h 

Voc. 

daene 



Acc. 

daenqm 

daend c 


Instr. 

daena , daenaiia 

daenabis 

vqOfidbiia 

Dat. 

daenaiiai 

daendbiid d 


Abi. 

daenaiia 

\ 


Gen. 

daenaiia 

daenanqm 

uruuaraiia • 

Loc. 

griunaiia 

daenahu, gaedahuua t 



(a) Before the clitic -ca ‘and’ the form is daenas-ca. (b) duiie is from *duue. {c) Before the clitic -ca and 5 the 
form is daenas-ca . (d) Before the clitic -ca ‘and 5 the form is daenabiias-ca. (e) gae8dhuu-a has been extended 

by the postposition d. Cf. OP maskduv-d on skiii-boats’. 


Gothic: giba gift’ 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

giba 

gibos 

Voc. 

giba 

gibos 

Acc. 

giba 

gibos 

Dat. 

gibai 

gibdm 

Gen. 

gibos 

gibo 


8. Old Church Slavonic: glava ‘head’ 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom. 

glava 

glavy 

glave 

Voc. 

glavo 

glavy 

glave 

Acc. 

glavQ 

glavy 

glave 

Instr. 

glavojp • 

glavami 

glavama 

Dat. 

glave 

glavamu 

glavama 

Gen. 

glavy a 

glavu 

glavu 

Loc. 

glave 

glavaxu 

glavu 


(a) y is the Standard transcription of the Cyrillic letter bi, which represents the high, Central, unrounded vowel 

[i]- 
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9. Lithuanian: duona £ bread’. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom.-Voc. 

duona 

duonos 

Acc. 

duoncp 

duonas 

Instr. 

duona 

duonomis 

Dat. 

duonai 

duonoms 

Gen. 

duonos 

duonif 

Loc. 

duonoje 

duonose 


(a) q is synchronically a in Modern Lithuanian. Historically it was once a nasalized a < *an. (b) y is synchronic- 
ally u in Modern Lithuanian. Historically it was once a nasalized w < *un. 

10. Old Irish Forms: tuath 'people' < *teuteh 2 , Ogham inigena- ‘daughter’ 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

Nom.-Voc. 

tuath, INIGENA 

tuatha 

di thuaith 

Acc. 

tuaith n- 

tuaiha 

di thuaith 

Dat. 

tuaith 

tuathaib 

dib tuathaib [d-] 

Gen. 

tuaithe 

tuath n- 

dd thuath 


C. Comments on case forms 

1. Nom. sg. -a: In Latin the nominative singular is not -a (cf. Gk. x&pd, Ved. sena ‘army’, and 
Osc. viu Cm 1 B 30, Goth. giba, OCS zena all reflecting *-a) as one would have expected, 
but -a. The long vowel is stili found, however, in Sabellic where it has rounded to what is 
written in Umbrian as -a/-u/-o: muta (Vb 2), mu tu (Vb 6) "a fine’, bio Tountain (Um 7). 
The Latin nominative singular may be the vocative singular. It is not likely to be the resuit 
of a phonological shortening of -a#, which appears to survive in triginta Thirty’. 

a. There are a number of places in Plautus (and elsewhere) where a long scansion of the 
nominative singular ending is probable. Most of these are names, e.g. Sdsid ( Amph . 
439), Leonida (Asin . 740), Latona (Bacch. 893), Luna (Bacch . 255), Aetna (MiL 1065). 
But there are also ed (Cure. 80) and ineptia (Mere. 26). Most probably this is a Hellenism 
that has spread a little. 3 

2. Voc. sg. Latin has no distinet vocative singular for the a-stems since in synchronic terms 
the nominative -a also functions as the vocative. In Proto-Indo-European it is probable 
that the vocative of the eh 2 stems was -a which in turn derived from *-ah 2 . The laryngeal 
of the vocative singular was lost in pausa y that is, before the syntactic break that often 
followed the vocative. Thus - ah 2 # > a#. This *-a is reflected by Gk. vupepa "O nymph’, 
au(3drra £ 0 swineherd' (in Homerie Greek more common with masculine a-stems), OCS 
zeno 'O womari, and even within Italic in Umb. Tursa (VIb 58 +) ‘O Tursa*. 

3. Acc. sg. Latin - am . The short vowel is attested by Priscian (Keil 2.23). Cf. Osc. viam (Cm 


3 See Gerschner 2002:27-9, but Fortson (2008:85 n. 109) considers at least the proper names to be real archaisms. 
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1 B 7). The accusative singular and plural might be expected to have vocalized as *-eh 2 ?n 
and *-eh 2 n$ respectively. 

a. This *-eh 2 m would have given PGk. f-az. Likewise Pllr. f -aa. But both Greek and 
Indo-Iranian reflect *~dm. 

b. This suggests that *-eh 2 m was reduced already in Proto-Indo-European to *-dm. Cf. 
Gk. ytopav, Goth. giba , OCS ienp. This is Stangfs Law. 4 

c. *-am was subsequently shortened to -am in Latin by the general shortening of long 
vowels before final -m. This shortening did not happen at least in monosyllables in 
Sabellic on the evidence of Osc. paam (Po 3) ‘quam. 

d. Final -m is often omitted in early inscriptions, e.g. tavrasia(m) (ILLRP 309, 3rd 

century bce). ~ 

4. Dat. sg. - ae: < *-ai. dianai (ILLRP 74). Cf. Osc, deivai (Sa 1 A 15) goddess’ Umb. tute (Ib 
13) people’ Gk. ytbpa, Goth. gibai> OCS zene. 

a. The first epigraphical example of the spelling -ae is found in ILLRP 512, Tibur, 159 

BCE. 

b. Dialectal Latin has evidence for an outcome -a, presumably -a, e.g. parca mavrtia 
dono “a gift for Parca Martia (a deity)” (ILLRP 10, Tor Tignosa), filea ‘daughter 5 dat 
sg. (ILLRP 101, Praeneste, 3rd/2nd century bce). 5 The loss of the final glide of the 
long diphthong is comparable to the Roman treatment of -di in the dative singular of 
second-declension nouns as -d. 6 / 

c. There is also evidence for an early dialectal monophthongization to -e, i.e. -e, e.g. 
menerve (CIL l 2 .3292a, Hadria, early 2nd century bce), diane (ILLRP 21, Pisaurum, 
early 2nd century bce). Monophthongized forms of this sort do not appear to occur in 
Republican inscriptions from Rome. 7 

d. Note that -di has a different treatment ffom *-ai > -ei > -l 

5. Abi. sg. -d: < -ad. praidad (ILLRP 100, Tusculum 8 ). The sole literary attestation of a 
paradigmatic ablative -ad is Troidd ‘from Troy’ (Naev. Poet. 4.2). The adverbial form suad 
‘thus’ (transmitted by Festus 476 L) is the old abi. sg. of a pronominal stem *sud- (cf. Osc. 


4 See p. 114-5. In Lithuanian, however, the accusative singular ending is not acute but underlyingly circumflex, which may be 
a trace of the *-eh 2 w vocalization. This can be seen from an accusative singular Like rankq, ‘hand’ If the ending of the accusative 
had been acute, the accent would have been attracted from a circumflex root onto the ending by Saussures Law. However, 
most probably, the non-acute intonation is simply analogical to the non-acute intonation of all other accusative singulaxs. 
Sihler 1995:268,3.a. is not entirely correct. 

5 Although Brent Vine suggests (p.c.) that -a may stand for /-a»/, a monophthongization of -ai. The same view is argued • 
for in detail by Nieto Ballester (1993). Further, examples of datives in -A occur on Republican inscriptions from Rome 
itself, e.g. placa dat. sg. of a feminine cognomen (ILLRP 1229, 3rd/2nd century bce). It has been suggested by Joseph and 
Wallace (1992) that non-Roman variants like dative singulars in -a were imported into Rome during the period of its great 
expansion and became socially conditioned variants. J. N. Adams (2007:46-50), however, points out that these datives in 
-a are predominantly divine names and we simply do not have evidence that Roman Latin had -ai in these same forms. In 
fact, Adams argues, all we can say is that -a was limited to the “religious register*. That may be the case, but there stili must 
ultimately be some (perhaps unrecoverable) local origin for these forms. 

6 See p. 104. 

7 See Vine 1993:150. 

8 Near present-day Frascati, 24 km. southeast of Rome. 
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svai ‘if ’ Cm 1 B 15). The creation of a distinet ablative singular for declensions other than 
the second is an innovation of Italic also found in Sabellic and independently in later 
Young Avestan. Cf. Osc. eitiuvad money' (Po 3). 

a. In Plautus the ending of the ablative singular can be elided, e.g. Amph. 110 (ia 6 ): nunc 
de Alcume\n(a) ut rem \ tenea\ti$ rec\tiu$. This means that the loss of -d after along 
vowel was already fully accomplished in Plautus' day. 

6. Gen. sg. -ae: The expected gen. sg. -as (cf. Osc. eituas Lu 1.9 + ‘money' Umb. tutas Ib 2 + 
people’ Gk. x^pdc; land’ cpuyfjc; ‘flight', Goth. gibos ‘gift') is stili retained in the fixed idiom 
paterfamilids ‘head of the household’. 9 This has been replaced by -ae < -di (Enn. Ann. 179 
Sk silvai frondosa!), which has been created on the analogy of the second declension 
masculine genitive singular -i. This probably first happened in the few masculine fixst- 
declension nouns. Cf. Fal. Voltai (ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi) of Volta', and morai esom 
(Signum, ca. 400-350 bce) T am of Mora'. 10 

a. In Plautus the genitive singular sometimes (about one-third of the time) scans disyllab- 
ically, e.g.: 11 

Amph . 359 (tr 7 ) 

quin me es\se huius \famili\di \famili\drem \ praedico 12 

The disyllabic scansion is noted in modern editions by the spelling -ai, but this has 
no ancient authorily. The manuscripts of Plautus have almost always ffansmitted 
-ae, although—to judge from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions—Plautus 
must have writte -ai. The first epigraphical examples of -ae are aqvileiae coloniae 
dedvcvndae (ILLRP 324, ca. 180 bce, Aquileia). 13 

b. A genitive -aes is attested in a few inscriptions, mainly in plebeian women's names, 
e.g. aqvilliaes (CIL 1 2 .1249), valeriaes (CIL 3.2583, Salona 14 ), but also bonaes 
feminaes c good woman' (CIL 6.6573). 15 Is this a contamination of -as and -ae, perhaps 
under Sabellic influence? Or if AE is meant to spell /ei/, these might be interpreted 
as representations of the Greek first declension genitive singular -qc;. Most recently 
Adams has suggested that the forms in -aes are the resuit of an inter-lingual analogy: 
Koine Gk. dat. -q : Gk. gen. ~r \<;:: Lat. dat. -ae \ X, X = -aes. 16 


9 Possibly also in intervids ‘along the road’ (Plaut. Ani. 379, Poen. 1162) and inter pugnas ‘in the midst of battle’ (Enn. Ann. 286 
Sk).-Cf also escas ‘food’, Latonas ‘Leto (Liv. Andr. Poet. 21 [23 ]), fortunas ‘fortune > , terras ‘land' (Naev. Poet. 20 [21]). 

10 Colonna 1994:298. If Colonnas analysis is correct this would be the earliest attested -f genitive in any class. 

11 Disyllabic scansion is also found in Ennius, perhaps in Terence (if so, rarely; see Questa 2007:58), Lucretius (frequently), 
and Vergil (rarely). 

12 Plautus seems to use this form for parodic effect: Mii 103 magnai rei publicai gratia “for the sake of the great republic.” 
Stili in Vergil we hnd disyllabic -ai: Aen. 3.354 aulax medio libabant pocula Bacchi “In the middle of the hall they were libating 
cupsofwine." 

13 Present-day Aquileia (Udine). Nigidius Figulus (apud Aul. Geli. 13.26.4) recommends the spelling -ai for the genitive and 
-ae for the dative: si huius terrai scribas i littera sit extrema, si ‘huic terrae per e scribendum est. “If you write huius terrai of this 
landj the last letter should be i; If you write huic terrae ‘to this land’ the Iast letter should be written e.” 

14 Present-day Solin, Croatia. 

15 Hehl (1912) collected 388 Latin names and 57 Greek names with the genitive in -aes. 284 come from Rome, 21 from 
Latium and 24 from Campania. Galdi (2004:19) lists 17 examples from the Imperial period mainly from Noricum, Dalmatia 
and Pannonia. 

16 J. N. Adams 2003:479-83. 
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7. Loc. sg. -ae: romai (ILLRP 1197, Praeneste). Cf. Osc. viai (Cm 1 B 31). PIE *-eh 2 iC ought 
to give - di and *-eh 2 iV ought to give *-ai, which should then be monophthongized to 
-j} 7 Latin may have generalized the preconsonantal sandhi variant. Alternatively, the - ae 
might have been supported by the analogy of the nom. sg. -a. 

a. Already in Plautus this case is fossilized, occurring only with place names and in fixed 
phrases like meae domi, proxumae viciniae (Bacch . 205) ‘in the next neighborhood’ 

b. The Roman grammarians considered the locative a kind of genitive, e.g. Priscian (KeiI 
3.64). But in Plautus’ day they were clearly distinet. The locative singular does not have 
a disyllabic scansion. 

8. Nom. pl. -ae: tabelai, datai (SCdB, 186 bce). This form is an innovation on the model 
of the second declension nom. pl. -oi ( > -i), which is itself an innovation based on the 
pronominal forms. The same innovation is seen independently in Gk. x&pai. The expected 
nom. pl. -as is preserved in Sabellic (Osc. aasas Sa 1 B 1 ‘ arae\ Umb. urtas III10 ‘ortae ). 
Cf. Goth. gibos. Like the locative singular one would have expected monophthongization 
of -a/. 18 

\ 

a. A small number of Late Republican inscriptions have a nominative plural in -as y 
e.g. has(ce) mag(istras (?)) v(eneri?) d(onom) d(ant) (ILLRP 737, Minturnae, 19 
beginning of Ist century ce). 20 

b. There are also a number of literary examples: Cat. Agr . 134.1 priusquam hasce fruges 
condantur “before these crops are planted,” Pompon. Com. 151 has quaerunt quod 
cacent “They are looking for what they can shit,” Pompon. Com. 141 quot laetitias 
insperatas modo mi irrepsere in sinum “How many unexpected happinesses have just 
now crept into my lap!” 

c. Archaisms, Sabellicisms, confusion of nominative and accusative plural? Ali these 
explanations have been suggested. 21 Given the relatively late date of occurrence, i.e. not 
before the lst century bce, 22 it is unlikely that they are archaisms. If they are borrowed 
from the Sabellic nominative plural -as, why do we find no trace of a comparable 
borrowing of a second-declension -ds? The most likely explanation would appear to 
be a simple popular confusion of the nominative and accusative plural endings. 23 

9. Acc. pl. -ds: *-eh 2 ns seems to have become *-ds already in Proto-Indo-European. This 
17 Cf. lst sg. perf. -ai>-i. 

1S Alternatively, Villar (1987) proposed that the regular development of finai *-ai was to -ae and that therefore the nominative 
plural of the tf-stems was phonologically regular. He explained the i of the lst sg. perf. -i and 2nd sg. perf. -isti as the 
monophthongization of -e/, not -ai, and this -ei was supposedly the resuit of analogical remodeling on the basis of the 3rd sg. 
perf. -eit, which occured in Latin, but not in Faliscan. 

19 Near present-day Minturno, about 160 km. south of Rome on the border between Latium and Campania. 

20 According to Dupraz 2004:252 the other examples are libertas ‘freed women (2x, CIL 1 2 .1342), and qvas cvm illo 
lvctent ‘which may struggle with him’ (CIL l 2 .2520, Tibur, lst century bce). The ffequently alleged example matrona (s) 
(ILLRP 23, Pisaurum, present-day Pesaro (Le Marche)) may be a monophthongization of matronae to matrona. See Vine 
1993:266 and cf. n. 5 above. 

21 See the summary ofviews in Petersmann 1973. 

22 Petersmann (1973) has argued that Cato's hasce occurs in a later interpolation. 

23 There are many examples of nominative -as in later inscriptions, e.g. CIL 4.7863 (Pompeii) c. lollivm fvscvm iivir(vm) 
v(iis) a(edibvs) s(acris) p(vblicis) p(rocvrandis) asellinas rogant “The ‘Asellinae endorse Gaius Lollius Fuscus for 
commissioner for roads, buildings and public rites,” and the ending probably played a role in the formation of the Romance 
plural in -as. 
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is directly reflected in SP qoras (TE 7) 'statues' Ved. senah ‘armies’, East and South 
Lithuanian mergas ‘girls’, Latv. riiokas ‘hands’ and indirectly by Osc. viass (Po 1)« 
Proto-Greek analogically restored the n and subjected the resulting *-ans to Osthoff s 
Law, whence *-ans, which was partly preserved (and then variously treated in the lst 
miUennium bce dialects) and partly lost (giving the -as of yet other dialects). *-ds is 
directly continued by Lat. -as, which did not lose its n in Italic. Cf. Goth. gibos. 

10. Dat.-Abl. pl. -is < -es, e.g. manvbies ‘prize-money’ (ILLRP 332, Capua 25 ) < -eis, e.g. 
soveis aastvtieis ‘by their own cleverness’ (ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi) < *-ais < *-dis. Cf. 
Osc. mamerttiais (Cp 13). 

a. This is an innovation replacing expected *-abus (cf. Ved. devdbhyah) on the analogy of 
the second-declension ending *-dis. Similarly, in Greek with x&paiq. filiabus (Cat. Hist. 
94) and deabus (Cic. Rab. Perd. 5), which are sometimes found in Latin to distinguish 

daughters’ and ‘goddesses’ from ‘sons' and ‘gods’ 26 in these cases, are innovations, not 
archaisms. 

b. The manuscripts of Plautus transmit ingratieis (Mere. 479), gratieis (Poen. 868). Cf. 

. lvmphieis (ILLRP 208). Note too that the dat.-abi. of nouns in -ia, -iis does not 

contract in Plautus, suggesting that it was stili -ieis. 

c. The dedication devas corniscas sacrvm (ILLRP 69) appears to contain dative plurals 
in -as, rather than genitive singulars since Paulus ex Festo (p. 56 L) informs us that 
these were a group of deities: Corniscarum divarum locus erat trans Tiberim'cornicibus 
dicatus, quod <in> Iunonis tutela putabantur “The place of the divine corniscae was 
across the Tiber dedicated to crows, because they were thought to be in the protection 
of Juno.” This suggests there was a variant treatment of *-ais as - as. 27 

11. Gen. pl. -arum. Cf. Osc. egmazum (Lu 1.24) ‘things’, Umb. urnasiaru (III 3, month 
name). This is an innovation drawn from the pronominal declension. Cf. istarum ‘those’ 
< *-asom, Hom. Gk. tdiov ‘of these, Ved. tasam, YAv. atjham ‘of these’. The expected 
ending would probably have been -om. Cf. Goth. gibo ‘gifts’ -arum was in tum the basis 
for the second-declension gen pl. -orum. The same spread of pronominal morphology 
occurred independently in Greek: *-asom > *-ahon (Myc. ko-to-na-o /ktoinahon/ ‘plots 
of land’) > *-aon (Hom. Aeol. Geacev, also uncontracted in Boeotian and the Thessalian 
of Crannon) > -agn > -egn (Ion. LEepoecov ‘Persians’) > -p:n (Att. rkpotov). This is the 
reason why the accent is always on the ending of first declension nouns in the genitive 
plural no matter where it is in other cases. Cf. nom. pl. Tlepoai. 


24 Rix 1986. 

25 More precisely SantAngelo in Formis. 

26 Donatus apud Pomp. (Keil 5.188) discernendi sexus causa. The form filiis for 'daughters 1 occurs in Enn. Scen. 122, Plaut. 
Poen. 1128, etc. There are a number of other -dbus fornis occurring discernendi sexus causa , e.g. libertabvs ‘freed womeh 
(C1L 6.8734, etc.), gndtdbus 'daughters’ (Plaut. fr. inc. 174), cassiabvs (CIL 8.9052, Auzia, present-day Sour-El-Ghozlane, 
Algeria), animdbus ‘soiils’ ( Vetus Latina, suggesting some popular vitality for the formation; cf. Augustines work De Duabus 
Animabus), but the - dbus form has spread to some other feminine nouns: feminabvs women’ (CIL 8.9108, Auzia), orabvs 
‘hours’ (CIL 8.12794 Carthage), horabvs ‘id* (CIL 11.2611, Populonium, present-day Portoferraio, Elba), matronabvs 
‘matrons’ (CIL5.4137, present-day Calvisano, Brescia). Livius Andronicus ( Poet 37 [39]) has themorphologically unmotivated 
form manibus dextrdbus right hands’ 

27 See most recently Jim&nez Zamudio 1985, ivith a review of earlier views, who argues that the phrase devas corniscas is 
in the genitive singular. 
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a. Dactylic poetry offers some instances of -um, e.g. Aeneadum (Lucr. 1.1), caelicolum 
(Enn. Ann . 445 Sk, Catuli. 68.138), Graiugenum (Verg. Aen . 3.550, 8.127). 28 These are 
probably Hellenisms or analogical to deum . 


28 But the form amphorum is found in prose (Lent. Fam, 12.15.2, Plin. Nat 6.82) and is probably to be expiained by analogy 
to modium ‘measures’ 
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The Third Declension 



I. Introduction 


The third declension is made up of a fusion of the ProtoTndo-European consonant stems, the 
endings of which we have already discussed in Chapter 21, and the i-stems. 1 The i-stem end- 
ings were originally the same as the athematic endings added to a suffix ending in *-i- (in the 
0-grade) or *-ei- (in the full-grade). 

A. Obstruent Stems. Paradigm: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom.-Voc. 

miles 

milites 

Acc. 

militem 

milites 

Dat. 

militi 

militibus 

Abi. 

milite 

militibus 

Gen. 

militis 

militum 


B. Root nouns: rex , regis ‘king’, trabs , trabis 'beam, urbs , urbis city’ pes> pedis ‘foot’, lux , lucis 
Tighf, dux , ducis ‘leader’, dens , dentis Tooth \ pix, picis pitctt Neuter: cor , cordis ‘heart’ and lac , 
lactis ‘milk’ ,v , 


1* Root nouns occurring only as the second member of compounds: princeps , principis 
‘leader’ < *prismo-kaps ‘who takes first’ 2 artifex , artificis artisan, iudex, iudicis ‘judge’ < 
*ieuo(s)-dik-s Vho shows the rightl Cf, Osc. meddiks (Cm 2) C chief magistrate’ < *med- 
law’ and *dik- point, say! 


1 One additional comment: Old Latin experimented with the creation of a non-i-stem 3rd-declension ablative singular -ed, 
seen e.g. in [c]osoled consul’ (ILLRP 318, 3rd century bce), leged ‘law’ (CIL 1 2 .3152, Paestum), and dictatored ‘dictator’ 
(ILLRP 319, on the Columna Rostrata , an inscription widely thought to have been tampered with, if not wholly invented in the 
lst century ce). Wachter (1987:424-5) explains these as false archaisms inspired by a desire to distinguish graphically between 
the expected ablative singular -e and the accusative singular -e(?n), which was often written without final ~m. 

2 The reference may have originally been to the distribution of the sacrifice. 
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C The s-stems: 3 gemis, generis neut origin, race 3 corpus, corporis neut ‘body’ aequor, aequoris 
neut. ‘surface of the sea> 4 honor, honoris masc. esteem, honor \ flos, floris masc. £ flower. 

Singular 


Nom. 

genus 

corpus 

aequor 

honor 

flos 

Acc. 

genus 

corpus 

aequor 

honorem 

florem 

Dat. 

generi 

corpori 

aequori 

honori 

flori 

Abi. 

genere 

corpore 

aequore 

honore 

flore 

Gen. 

generis 

corporis 

aequoris 

honoris 

floris 

i 

Plural 

Nom. 

genera 

corpora - 

aequora 

honores 

flores 

Acc. : 

i 

genera 

corpora 

aequora 

honores 

flores 

Dat. 

generibus 

corporibus 

aequoribus 

honoribus 

floribus 

Abi. 

generibus 

corporibus 

aequoribus 

honoribus 

floribus 

Gen. 

generum 

corporum 

aequorum 

honorum 

florum 


1. In Latin these have partially merged with the r-stems as a resuit of Rhotacism. 5 

a. Some neuter s-stems have generalized the vowel o before the -r, e.g. corpus, corporis, 
£ body 3 tempus, temporis ‘time’ The o cannot be original in this position since the 
only possible regular reflex for any short vowel before r in non-stressed position is e. 
In fact, the Old Latin adverb temperi c in good time 3 shows the regular phonological 
development of the second syllable. 

b. On the other hand, some s-stems genuinely seem to have had consistent o-grade of the 
suffix before the effects of weakening, as can be inferred from derivatives like onustus, 
-a, -um Taden < *onos-tos <—onus, oneris £ burderf, and venustus, -a, -um attractive’ 
Venus, Veneris, the goddess 3 name once having been a neuter s-stem attractiori Since 
denominal derivatives are normally derived from the oblique stem, *onos-tos implies 
an oblique stem *onos-. 

c. An interesting neuter s-stem that has developed in a somewhat different way is far, 
farris emmer’ < *b h aros, *b h are$e$ with syncope. Cf. Goth. bariz-eins* bf barleyl 
Similarly ius, iuris ‘law’ < *ieuos. 6 

D. Liquid Stems 

1. r-stems: victor, victoris masc. Victor 3 pater, patris masc. Tather’ ebur, eboris neut. £ ivoryl 


3 On s-stems in Indo-European, see Schindler 1975a and Stuber 2002. For more on Latin, see Manessy-Guitton 1963. 

4 aequor ‘level surface’ « *aequos is of the same type as corpus (< *corpos), but it has retained its o into Classical times 
because of the influence of the preceding qu, and has leveled the stem alternatio n in favor of r. 

5 See pp. 150fF. 

6 For the syncopes involved> see pp. 123 and 124. But the nom. far may be analogica! to the oblique stem, since syncope alter 
a light monosyliabic stem does not appear to be regular. See p. 220. 
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Singular 


Nom. 

victor 

pater 

ebur 

Acc. 

victorem 

patrem 

ebur 

Dat. 

victori 

patri 

ebori 

Abi. 

victore 

patre 

ebore 

Gen. 

victoris 

patris 

eboris 


Plural 


Nom. 

victores 

patres 

ebora 

Acc. 

victores 

patres 

ebora 

Dat. 

victoribus 

patribus 

eboribus 

Abi. 

victoribus 

patribus 

eboribus 

Gen. 

victorum 

patrum 

eborum 

r/w-stems and //n-stems 



Singular 

- 



Nom. 

femur a 

iecur , iocur b 

Acc. 

femur 

■ 

iecur 

Dat. 

femini 


iecori 

Abi. 

femine 

iecoref 

iocinore > d iecinore e 

Gen. 

feminis f 

iocineriSy 8 iecinoris, h iecoris 1 


(a) femen (Lucius Ampelius, Lib. mem. 30.2, Charisius [Keil 1.131.2, Barwick 166]) is a creation of the grammar- 
ians. (b) Plin. Nat. 32.50. (c) Pac. Tra^. 84. (d) V. Max. L6.8. (e) Laig. 17 (= Scribonius Largus, lst century 

ce), (f) Beside analogical femoris, femore, (Cic. Verr. 4.93), etc. (g) Liv. 8.9, Larg. 105, Ceis. 6.6.38. (h) Larg. 

265. (i) Cic. Nat. D. 2.55. 

Plural 


Nom. 

femina 

iocinera 

Acc. 

femina 

iocinera 

Dat. 

feminibus 

iocineribus 

Abi. 

feminibus 

iocineribus 

Gen. 

feminum 

iecorumf iocinerum h 


(a) Cic. Div . 1.118. (b) Plin. Nat. 21.134. 

In Protolndo-European there was a class of neuter nouns that had a suffix ending in 
(or -1-) in the nominative and accusative that was replaced by a suffix ending in -n- in 
the other case-forms. 
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a. These are the famous r/n-stems. 7 They survive best—and are even productive—in 
Hittite. Elsewhere they are generally in retreat. Latin has iecur> iecoris or iocineris ‘liver’ 

. (- Ved. ydkrt , yakndh, Av. yakard , 8 Gk. rjirap, rptciTOc; 9 ), femur ; feminis ‘thigh’, iter > 
itineris ‘journey’ (= Hitt. itar, itnas , TB yfar-ye, TAyfar). Also as(sj[yr ‘blood* which 
is only attested as a gloss 10 (= Ved. asrk „ a$ndh y Gk. eap, TB yasar, TAysdr, Hitt. es/iar, 
ishanas ‘blood’), and wfrer ‘rich’ (Gk. ou0ap, -atoc; udder), which has generalized r 
throughout the paradigm. 

b. There was also at least one l/n- stem in Proto-Indo-European, the word for surf: 
*$eh 2 ul, gen. *sh 2 uens (Ved. suvar < *sh 2 ul> OAv. gen. sg. x v 9itg < *sh 2 uens, Goth. sauil 
< *seh 2 uel). Various traditions have generalized different stems or replaced the neuter 
paradigm with an animate derivative. Lat. sol goes back to *sh 2 uol, with loss of the 
laryngeal via de Saussures phenomenon. 11 

c. consul is a compound root noun. Most probably the root in question is *se/- ‘to take* 
Cf. Gk. e/Vetv ‘to take* aor. inf. < *sel-. The consul was the one who gathered together 

£took together) the senate. 

■ 

E. Nasal stem s: sermo masc. ‘speech, virgo fem. ‘maiden, nomen neut. ‘name’. 


Singular 

Nom.-Voc. 

sermo 

virgo 

nomen 

Acc. 

sermonem 

virginem 

nomen 

Dat. 

sermoni 

virgini 

nomini 

Abi. 

sermone 

virgine 

nomine 

Gen. 

sermonis 

virginis 

nominis 

Plural 

i • 

Nom.-Voc. 

sermones 

virgines 

nomina 

Acc. 

sermones 

virgines 

nomina 

Dat. 

sermonibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Abi. 

sermonibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Gen. 

sermonum 

virginum 

nominum 


1. There is one m-stem, which was a Proto-Indo-European root-noun: hiems ‘winter’ < 
*g h iiem-$. Cf. Gk. yicov snow 5 , YAv. ziia, OAv. gen. sg. zimo ‘winter. 


7 On the ablaut patterns of this class in Proto-Indo-European, $ee Schindler 1975b. 

8 The transmission of the oft-quoted YAv. yakard is not reliable. See de Vaan 2003:49. 

9 The Greek oblique singular stem -cit- continues i.e. the n-stem extended by -t-. 

10 Paul. Fest p, 15 L quod Latini prisci sanguinem assyr vocarent “because the ancient Latins called blood assyr ” Cf. aser 
(CGL 2.23, 56). Incidentally the source of the initial a- of this word is unknown. It cannot be a prothetic vowel and there is no 
obvious way to change the initial e- of *esor from esr to a-. 

11 Seep. 113. 
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II, The i-stems 

A. Proto-Indo-European Endings 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

Nom. 

*-ei, *-oi a *-i> *-ei, *-di 

*-ei-es 

A 

*~i-h 2 

Voc. 

*-ei 



Acc. 

*-i-m , *- oi-m > *-epm *-i 9 *-ei, *-di 

*-i-ns 

*-i-h 

Instr. 

*-i-h 

*~i-b h i$ 


Dat. 

*ei-ei > *-ei b 

*-i-b h os 


Abi. 

*-i-s, *-ei-s, *-i-o/es 

*-i-b h os 


Gen. 

*-ei-s, *~i-o/es 

*-i-ohom 

X 


Loc. 

*-ei 

*-i-su ■ 



(a) Apparently, amphikinetic and hysterokinetic i-stems did not have -5 in the animate nominative in Proto-Indo- 
European to judge from the evidence of Gk. IMca ‘persuasiori < *b h eid h di, Ved. sdkhd Triend’ < *sek w h 2 di (both 
amphikinetic) and OAv. kauua, YAv. acc. kauuaem 'seeti < *-eim (hysterokinetic). (On the terms amphikinetic 
and hysterokinetic, see pp. 258-9.) (b) By haplology. 

B. Italic Paradigms 

1. Latin: turris fem. ‘tower’, finis masc., fem. ‘end’, caedes fem. ‘slaughter’, imber masc. ‘shower’, 
mare neut. ‘sea’ animal neut. ‘animal’ 

Singular 


Nom. 

turris 

finis 

caedes 

imber 

mare 

animal 

Voc. 

turris 

finis 

caedes 

imber ... 

mare 

animal 

Acc. 

turrim (-em) 

finem 

caedem 

imbrem 

mare 

animal 

r 

Dat. 

turri 

fini 

caedi 

imbri 

mari 

animali 

Abi. 

turri (-e) 

fine 

caede 

imbri (-e) 

mari 

animali 

Gen. 

turris 

finis 

caedis 

imbris 

maris 

animalis 

Plural 





- 

K 

Nom. 

turres 

fines 

caedes 

imbres 

maria 

animalia 

Voc. 

turres 

fines 

caedes 

imbres 

maria 

animalia 

Acc. 

turris (-es) 

finis (-es) 

caedis (-es) 

imbris (~e$) 

maria 

animalia 

Dat. 

turribus 

finibus 

caedibus 

imbribus 

maribus 

■ animalibus 

Abi. 

turribus 

finibus 

caedibus 

imbribus 

maribus 

animalibus 

Gen. 

turrium 

finium 

caedium 

imbrium 

marium 

animalium 
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2 . Oscan and Umbrian 

Oscan: aidil(i)- ‘aedile (Latin loanword), slaag(i)- ‘border, ait(i)-/aef(i)- ‘parf, tri- ‘three’ 
luisar(i)- (Old Oscan, name of a festival), anafr(i)- ‘shower. 

Umb.: ocr(i)~ city, sacrii)- sacred piglet’ punt(i)- ‘pentad’, tri- ‘three 5 , av(i)- ‘bird’, 
peracri})- (attribute of sonie sacrificial victims). 

Singular 



OSCAN 

UMBRIAN 

NON-NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

Nom. 

afdiP 

ocar h sakre c 

Acc. 

slagim d 

ocrem* 

Dat. 


ocre f 

Abi. 

slaagid g 

•h 

ocrt 

Gen. 

aeteis 1 

ocrer ] 

Loc. 


ocre k 


(a) Po 11. (b) VIb 46. (c) III 30, a nominativus pendens in my opinion. (d) Cm IBS. (e) Via 46. (f) Via 

23 +. (g) Cm 1 A 12. (h) Via 23 +. (i) Lu 1.12. (j) Via 8 -k <k) Via 26 +. 

Plural 



OSCAN 

UMBRIAN 


NON-NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

Nom. 

tri$ a 

puntes b sakreu/ triia, d triiu 

Acc. 


avef c 

Dat. 

Abi. 

luisarifs/ anafriss g 

aves h 

Gen. 

aittium 1 

peracrio ] 


(a) Cp 24. (b) III 9. (c) Acc. pl., Va 6. (d) Acc. pl., IV 2. (e) Ib 10. (f) Cp 8. (g) Sa 1A 9. (h) Ia 1. (i) 

Cm 1 B 27. (j) Vlla 51. 

C. Latin Reflexes 

1. Nom. sg. -is. After an r this is syncopated, giving nominatives like imber shower 5 sacer 
sacred (piglet) 5 . 12 

a. The nom. sg. -es as in caedes may be the regular outcome of *-ei+$ n or it may be 
analogical after acc. sg. » *-eiem > *-em > -em. 

i. The nouns with nominative in -es are: aedes ‘temple 5 , caedes ‘slaughter 5 , cautes 

12 Also linter fem. ‘skiff’, uter masc. Svaterbag, and venter masc. helly*. There are some examples of syncope after h vigil 
awake’ < *uegilis , debil (conjecture of Lipsius at Enn. Ann. 319 Sk; not accepted by Skutsch), but mairdy -is has been restored, 
e.g. in the adjectives in -ilis and - bilis. There is also syncope of i after a sonorant consonant plus t mors ‘death’ < * mortis, mens 
mind’ < mentis (Enn. Var. 51, 53), gens ‘natioh < *gentis, but vestis attire' and vectis crowbar’ remain unsyncopated. 

13 The -s is probably secondary since Proto-Indo-European hysterokinetic i-stems apparently were asigmatic (p. 242 above). 
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crag’ clades ‘calamity, compages Tramework’ contages 'touch \ fames ‘hunger \ feles 
Tnarten (or similar small carnivore), fides Tyre’ indoles 'innate character', labes 
'disaster 5 , lues plague, meles 'badger' moles £ a mass’ nubes cloud’ palumbes Vood 
pigeon, proles bffspring’, propages c a stock 5 , pubes adult population, sedes seat; 
saepes 'hedge, sordes ‘dirt’, strages ‘destruction, strues a mass', suboles bffspring, 
shoot’ tabes wasting away’ torques 'torque', vates prophet, bard' (but gen. pl. 
usually vatum; vatium is attested at Cic. Leg. 2.20, 2.30, Div. 1.115), verres ‘boar’ 
vulpes ‘fox 5 . 

ii. There are a number of identifiable subtypes: 

a. Pluralia tantum or Virtual pluralia tantum: aedes in the sense of ‘house', cautes, 
fides, sordes . It is conceivable that the occasional nominative singular in -es for 
these nouns is simply a reinterpretation of a nominative plural. 

p. Deverbal abstracts: caedes caedo 'I slaughter’ clades < *klh 2 d- per-celld T 
sinite < *kelh 2 d-, compages, propages pango 'I ftx, indoles , proles, suboles f- 

alo T nourish’ labes labor T fall’ lues <r- luo T pay', originally 'I looserf, sedes 
<— sedeo 'I sit', strues <— struo T strew’ contages <— tango T touch, torques (n.b. 
masc. and fem.) <— torqueo 'I twistl 

y. Small animals:/efe, meles, palumbes, vulpes. 

b. The o-grade of the f-stem suffix in the amphikinetic nominative singular does not 
survive in Latin. But cf. Gk. IMOd) persuasion < *b h eid h di and Ved. sdkhd Triend’ < 
*sek w h 2 di. 14 

2. The vocative singular in Latin is the same as the nominative. The Proto-Indo-European 
fulkgrade of this case is reconstructed on the basis of Ved. agne < *h ± ognei ‘O fireP, Ep. 
Gk. IToasi-ddcov 'O Lord ofthe waters!’, YAv. vis-paite ‘O clan lordl < *potei, OCS gosti ‘O 
guest!’ < *g h o$tei, and Lith. avie 'O sheep!’ < *h 2 ouei. 

3. Acc. sg. -im is preserved only in a limited number of Lstems into the Classical period and 
in adverbs in -timl-ssim like partim partly', affatim completely’ ad amussim precisely’ 
(cf. amussis carpenters ruler'), all originally accusatives of fi-stems. 15 Otherwise it is 
replaced by the athematic acc. -em. 

a. In Plautus there are quite a few more that are unanimously transmitted: xlavim ‘key’ 
crdtim Tiurdle' febrim 'fever, ravim ‘hoarseness’ sitim 'thirst', etc. Cf. Cat. Agr. 27, etc. 
sementim 'sowing of seed' 

4. Instr. sg. This is probably not preserved in Latin. Cf. Ved. uti 'with help’ 

5. Dat. sg. -ei > -L Apparently the dative singular *-ei-ei was haplologized, perhaps already 
in Italo-Celtic. Cf. Gaul. ucuete, dat. sg. of Ucuetis (a divine name) (Alise-Sainte-Reine, 


14 See p, 242 above. 

15 The Classical Latin forms that always or usually have accusative -im are: 1) (almost always -im) buris ‘plough-bearn (lx, 
Verg. Georg. 1.170), sitis Thirst’, tussis ‘cougK; 2) (usually -im) febris ‘fever \ pelvis ‘basin’ (examples mainly pre-Classical), 
puppis ‘sterri, restis ‘rope’ securis ‘axj turris ‘tower’ (tvrrim, ILLRP 547, Arpinum). The accusative is also normally -im for the 
names of rivers and tities like Tiberis and Neapolis . navis ‘ship’ often has the accusative navim (e.g. Plaut. Cos. 557, Cic, Att. 
7.22.1, etc.), although navem is more common. Except for the river name Tiberis, which can be either masculine or feminine, 
all forms with accusative in -im are feminine. 
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RIG L-13). This was the first point of contact between the consonant stems and the 
i-$tems and led to their partial confusion in Latin and Sabellic. 

6. Abi. sg. The Latin abi. sg. -i do es not continue the Proto-Indo-European ablative-genitive 
singular. Instead it is from -id, e.g. lovcarid grove (ILLRP 504, Luceria 16 ), opid work’ 
(ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi), a Proto-Italic innovation (cf. Osc. slaagid Toundaiy Cm 1 
A 12) created on the basis of the second-declension abi. sg. - dd . The abi. sg. -f is best 
preserved in neuters. Elsewhere it has partially or usually yielded to the athematic abi. 
sg. -e. 17 Present participles normally have an ablative singular in -i in Plautus, e.g. apsenti 
(Amph . 826), although they are historically consonant stems. 

7. Gen. sg. Lat. - is is probably not from PIE *-is, a theoretically possible resuit of the 
combination of a zero-grade suffix *-i- and a zero-grade ending *-s, proper originally to 
acrostatic i-s tems. 18 Instead it more plausibly continues *-es , borrowed from the consonant 
stems again. 19 In Sabellic, however, the suffix plus ending *-ei-s , with an e-grade suffix 
and a zero-grade ending, is preserved (e.g. Osc. aeteis Lu 1.12 parf from *aiti~) and even 
generalized as the genitive ending for consonant and thematic stems. 

8. Loc. sg. A distinet reflex of this does ndt survive in Latin. A reflex of the lengthened- 
grade recharacterized endingless locative is found in Hom. Gk. ttoXi) i city’ (trisyllabic at 
II 3.50) < *polej-i. 


9. Nom. Pl. *-.eies > -es. This has been spread to the consonant-stem nouns. 

a. In Sabellic the i-stem nominative plural is stili limited to z-stems, e.g. Osc. tris (Cp 24) 
‘three’ < *tres < *treie$. 

A 


b. The manuscripts of Plautus have about 100 examples of nominative plural in -is. Cf. 
finis (ILLRP 517), Var. L. 8.66 hae puppis. 20 These are probably extensions of the 
accusative plural form on the model of consonant-stem nom. pl. -es : acc. pl. -es. 21 


10. Acc. pl. *-ins > -is. Cf. Ved. agmn ‘fires*, Goth. gastins ‘guests’ Gortynian Cretan ttoXivc; 
cities* This is undergoing replacement with -es from the athematic stems in the Classical 
period. 22 


16 In Apulia, present-day Lucera. 

17 AH neuter /-stems except rete 'net’ and some place-names like Praeneste have the ablative in The abi. mare is attested in 
poetry. The abi. -f predominates in the words securis c ax, sitis ‘thirst’ tussis ccmgft, bipennis ‘battle-ax’ canalis conduit’, and in 
the names of rivers, cities, and months. It is frequent for amnis ‘river* avis ‘bird’, 'avis ‘Citizen’ classis Tleet’, clavis ‘key \ febris 
( iever\fustis ‘club’ ignis ‘Ure’ imber shower’ navis ‘ship’, pelvis 'basiri,puppis stern’ sementis ‘sowing’ strigilis ‘scraper’, and turris 
‘tower’ The ablative -f is found occasionally for finis end’ collis ‘hili’ orbis circle, and unguis ‘nail’ 

18 For the acrostatic accentual paradigm and its abiaut possibilities, see pp. 257-8. 

19 Some have suggested that the Lat. gen. sg. -is in the /-stems is by syncope from *-ios or *-/es, comparable to the ending 
continued by some Vedic f-stems like avi- ‘sheep, gen. sg. avyah, but there is no ciear eviden.ee that *-jos would have been 
syncopated to -is. The neuter of the comparative suggests that *-ios would have become -ius, although admittedly these couid 


be analogical. 

20 See the full quote in n. 22 below. 

21 Nyman (1990) has argued that these nominative plural forms in -is continue a PIE *-ii-es with zero-grade of the suffix. He 
also explains Osc. aidilis ‘aediles’ (Po. 1,1.2) in the same fashion. But 1) there is no ciear evidence that *-//es would syncopate 
in a closed syllable, and 2) no other IE language has a zero-grade suffix in the nominative plural of /-stems. Osc. aidilis, a Latin 
loanword, is not an independent witness. 

22 However, accusative forms in -is continue to occur in literature well after the Augustan period. See Tingdahl 1916. In the 
manuscripts of Vergils Georgics both -is and -es occur, with a definite tilt toward -es in the later manuscripts. According to 
Valerius Probus (apud AuL Geli. 13.21) Vergil usedboth -is and -es: “Nam in primo georgicon, quem ego ” inquit "librum manu 
ipsius correctum legi, urbis per i litteram scripsit. Verba e versibus eius haec sunt urbisne invisere, Caesar, terrarumque velis 
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11. Instr. pl. This does not survive in Latin. Cf. Ved. agmbhih ‘with fires’ 

12. Gen. pl. *-idm > Aum . Cf. Osc. aittmm (Cm 1 B 27) c of shares’ Gk. 6(p)io)v ‘of sheep’ Av. 
kaoiiqm ‘of seers' 23 

13. Dat.-abl. pl. *-ib h os > -ibus . Cf. Osc. luisarifs (Cp 8, name of a festival). This is the spurce 
of the A- that shows up in the dative-ablative plural of consonant stems like regibus . 

14. Loc. pl. *-isu does not survive in Latin. Cf. Ved. agntsu ‘in fires 5 , OCS hostixu' in bones’ 

15. Neut. pl. *-ih 2 should give -z. Cf. Ved. suci ‘shining’. Attested -ia must be analogical to the 
athematic neut, pl. -a. Third-declension adjectives normally have z-stem neuter plurals 
even if they are historically consonant stems, e.g. triplicia (Plaut. Pseud. 704) <*tri-plek- 
‘three-foldl 

D. Proto-Indo-European had a number of nouns with stem-final *Ah x ~ , of various origins. If 
these were continued into Latin with no morphological interference, some at least should have 
become stems in long -i-. Latin, however, has no z-stem paradigms. Mainly these have ended up 
as regular i-stems: Lat. iugis everlasting’ cf. A v.yauuaeji- eternaf; 24 Lat. neptis ‘granddaughter, 
cf. Ved. napti; Lat. peluis ‘basin, cf. Skt. palavi. However, the root noun vis strength, cf. Gk. 
(p)u;, does not change. 25 

III. Some Irregularities 

A. The nouns sws pig and bos ‘bovine’ ended in stem-final u before vowel-initial case end- 


curam [ Georg. 1. 25-6]. Verte enim et muta, ut urbes dicas: insupidius nescio quid facies et pinguius. Contra in tertio Aeneidis 
urbes dixit per e litteram: centum urbes habitant magnas \Aen. 3.106]. Hic item muta, ut urbis dicas: nimis exilis vox erit et 
exsanguis; tanta quippe iuncturae differentia est in consonantia vocum proximarum “ ‘For in the first Georgic , which,’ said he, ‘I 
have read in a copy corrected by the poet’s own hand, he wrote urbis with an i . These are the words of the verses: “Oer cities 
(urtus) if you choose to watch, and rule our lands, O Caesar great.” But turn and change it so as to read urbes , and somehow 
you make it duller and heavier. On the other hand, in the third Aeneid he wrote urbes with an e: “An hundred mighty cities 
(urbes) they inhabit.” Change this too so as to read urbis and the word will be too slender and colorless, so great indeed is 
the differing eftect of combination in the harmony of neighboring sounds’.” [Translation J.C. Rolfe, Loeb edition.] Varro (L. 
8.67) comments on the following possible variations that were not stigmatized: Nam sine reprehensione vulgo alii dicunt in 
singulari hac ovi et avi, alii hac ove et ave; in multitudinis hae puppis restis et hae puppes restes; item quod iri patrico casu hoc 
genus dispariliter dicuntur civitatum parentum et civitatium parentium, in accusandi hos montes fontes et hos montis fontis 
“For without censure quite commonly some say in the ablative singular ovi ‘sheep’ and avi ‘bird’, others say ove and ave; in 
the plural the nominative is puppis ‘ships stems' and restis ‘ropes’ also puppes and restes; Iikewise there is the fact that in the 
genitive plural of words of this class there are used the variant forms civitatum ‘of States 7 , parentum ‘of parente’ and civitatium , 
parentium, and in the accusative plural montes ‘mountains’, fontes ‘springs’ and montis, fontis” [Translation R. G, Kent, Loeb 
edition.] Free variation between -is and -es is found in the Res Gestae Divi Augusti. See Gaebel 1982 and Wallace 2000:xviii. 
-is is in continuous use for adjective and month names in inscriptions well into the 6th and 7th centuries ce, according to 
Morani 1986. 

23 The unpredictability of the genitive plural was already a subject of comment by Var. 1. 8.38: Item cum, si sit a?ialogia, 
debeant ab similibus verbis similiter declinatis similia fieri et id non fieri ostendi possit, despiciendam eam esse rationem. Atqui 
ostenditur: nam qui potest similius esse quam gens, mens, dens? Cum horum casus patricus et accusativus in multitudine sint 
dispariles: nam a primo fit gentium et gentis, utrubique ut sit i, ab secundo mentium et mentes, ut in priore solo sit i, ab tertio 
dentum et dentes, ut in neutro sit “Likewise they say that, if there is regularity, like forms ought to be made from like words 
declined alike, and that this can be shown not to take place; that therefore this theory is to be rejected. And yet this failure 
can be shown; for how can anything be more alike thangens ‘clan, mens ‘mind’, dens ‘tooth? Despite which their genitives and 
accusatives in the plural are unlike; for Irom the first word are made gentium and gentis, with i in both, from the second come 
mentium and mentes , with i in the former only, from the third dentum and dentes with i in neither form.” [Translation R.G. 
Kent, Loeb edition.] 

24 See Weiss 1994. 

25 A long i from PIE *-ih 2 ~, the so-called devi suffix, may be continued in the adjective Laurentis (Enn. Ann. 30 Sk), according 
to Nussbaum 1973. 
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ings. 26 When the initial vowel of the ending was a short i; it was syncopated, and the irregular 
dat.-abl. pl subus and bubus were created. 

X. The paradigm of sus. Otherwise the paradigm of sus is that of a regular third-declension 
noun. The vocalis ante vocalem corripitur rule 27 accounts for alternation between siis and 
su- in the other fornis of the paradigm. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

SUS 

sues 

Voc. 

sus 

sues 

Acc 

suem 

sues ' 

Dat. 

sui 

subus , suibus 

Abi. 

sue 

subus , suibus 

Gen. 

suis 

suum 





a. The less common dat.-abi. pl. suibus 2 * has analogically restored the u 


b. Lucretius has introduced the short stem allomorph into the dat.-abl. pl. subus (6.974, 
9 77). 29 

c. The paradigm of siis goes back to a Proto-Indo-European root noun *$uh x $. Cf Gk. bc;. 
The expected accusatives singular and plural *suh x m and *suh x ns should have given 
*siim and *siins by Stang s Law. 30 These forms are directly continued by Umb. sim (Ilb 
1), sif (Ia 7). Latin has regularized these to suem and sues 

2. The paradigm of bos 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

bos 

boves 

Voc. 

bos 

boves 

Acc. 

bovem 

boves 

Dat. 

bovi 

bubus , bobus 

Abi. 

bove 

bubus? bdbus h 

Gen. 

bovis 

boum , bovom, bovum 


(a) Plaut. Truc . 646, CIL 1 2 .593.67, 45 ce, the regulai form. 
2.356.9), etc. 


(b) Var. L. 5. 143, Hor. Car . 3.6.43, Prisc. (Keil 


a. bos continues a Proto-Indo-European root noun *g w ou-s y cf. Gk. (3ouc;, Ved. gduh , 
OAv. gaus . 31 The regular Latin outcome of this proto-form would be *vu$. 32 Therefore 
the form bos must be a loanword from some Sabellic language. 

26 But the long ii is stili found in prevocalic position in Plaut. Cure. 323 silis. 

27 See p. 126. 

2S suibus occurs at Var. L. 5.110, Cie. Fin. 5.38, Plin. Nat. 8.213. 

29 Although he also has subus at 5.970. 

30 See pp. 114-5. 

31 From Pllr. *gaui which exhibits secondary, analogical lengthening replacing *gaus, the expected reflex of PIE *g w ous. 

32 Cf. pp. 78 and 103. Var. L. 8. 74 does give the nominative form bus> presumably /bus/. 
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b. The pre-Proto-Indo-European accusatives singular and plural **g w oum and **g™ouns 
became *g w dm and *g w dns by Stang’s Law. Cf. Ved. gam and gah? 3 These forms are 
probably directly continuedby Umb. bum (lia 5) and buf(V Ia 22). Latin has regularized 
them to bovem and boves . 

N 

c. A nominative bovis (Var. Men. 3, Petr. 62.13) was created on the model of the 
parisyllabic i-s tems of the type nom. civis , gen. civis . 

d. An f-stem ablative is attested in OL bovid (ILLRP 505, Spoletium). 

v- 

e. The gen. pl bovom/bovum (Var. L. 9.33, etc.) regularly lost u before a back vowel, giving 
disyllabic boum. Some potential replacements for this phonotactically anomalous 
form crop up, e.g. boverum (Cat. Agr . 62), 34 bubum (Ulp. Dig. 32.1.55.6) on a stem 
bub- extracted from the dative-ablative plural, 35 but none was successful. 

B. The Paradigm of Iuppiter , Iovis 

Singular 


Nom. 

Iuppiter 

Voc. 

Iuppiter 

Acc. 

Iovem a 

Dat. 

lovt 

Abi. 

love 

Gen. 

Iovis c 


(a) OL diovem (ILLRP 1203, Praeneste), (b) OL dio ve (ILLRP 184). (c) OL diovos (ILLRP 163, Norba). 

1. In Proto-Indo-European there was a hysterokinetic ^-stem: 

Singular 


Nom. 

*d(i)ieus 

Acc. 

*d(i)iem < **d(i)ieum 

Gen. 

* diuos a 

ry 

Loc. 

*dieui 


(a) See II B above. A combination dies and pater gave Diespiter (Plaut. Capt . 909, etc). 

In Latin the stem *dieu- was generalized throughout the oblique cases with regular 
consonant-stem endings. 36 The old nominative *d(i)ieus, which survives in Dius Fidius 
‘Jupiter of oaths’ and the idiom nudius tertius ‘the day before yesterday, lit. ‘now is the third 
day’, was replaced by the vocative collocation *dieu ph 2 ter. Cf. Gk. Zeu Ttatep. This regularly 
gave Iupiter and then Iuppiter? 7 An alternative parisyllabic nominative Iovis created on the 
civis, gen. civis model is attested: Enn. Ann. 241 Sk, Petr. 47.4, CIL 6.2074.40 (101 ce), etc. 

33 See Schindler 1973. 

34 The quantity of the e in this form is not known. Is it boverum after the 5th declension or boverum after the 5 -stems? 

35 Cf bubulus (Cat. +) ‘bovine’. 

36 Although as noted above in II B, the accusative *diiem was the source of a new paradigm dies ‘day 5 , and the zero-grade of 
the oblique may survive in divei ardeates (ILLRP 188). 

37 See p. 144. 
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The Fourth and Fifth Declensions 

i 

I. The Fourth Declension (also called u-stems) 

A. Proto-lndo-European Endings 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER NON-NEUTER NEUTER 


Nom. 

*-tis, *-eu-s, *-du-s *-u> *-eu i *-du 

*-eu-es *-uh 2 

Voc. 

*-eu 

*-eu-e$ 

Acc. 

*-u-m, *-eu~m, *-ou-m *~u, *-eu, *-du 

*-u-ns *-uh 2 

Instr. 

*-u-h ± 

*-u-b h is 

Dat. 

*-euei 

n 

*-u-b h os 

Abi. 

*-eu-s> *-u-o/es 
* *> 

*-u-b h os 

Gen. 

*-eu-s> *-u-o/e$ 

*-u-oHom 

Loc. 

*-eu 

*-u-su 



B. Italic Paradigms 

1. Latin: fructus masc. Truit 5 , comit n. Tiorn 



SINGULAR 

NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

fructus 

cornu 

Acc. 

fructum 

cornu 

Dat. 

fructui* fructu 

cornu 

Abi. 

fructu 

cornu 

Gen. 

fructus 

cornus 
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PLURAL 

NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

fructus 

cornua 

Acc. 

fructus 

cornua 

Dat 

fructibus 

cornibus 

Abi. 

fructibus 

cornibus 

Gen. 

fructuum 

cornuum 


2. Oscan and Umbrian 

Oscan: man( u)- ‘hand 5 , castr{ u)- property’ 

Umbrian: trijf u)- ‘threefold community’, man( u)- ‘hand’ ber(u)- ‘$pit> casfr(u)- 
property’ 

Singular 



OSCAN 

UMBRIAN 

Nom. 



Acc. 

manim a 

trifu/ trifo c 

Dat. 


trifo' 1 

Abi. 

castrid e 

mani f 

Gen. 

castrou$ g 

trifo h 

Loc. 


manuv-e l 


(a) manim (Lu 1.24) is not the expected u-stem form. It represents an analogical transfer to the i-stems on the 
basis of the abi. sg. *manid, which is phonologically regular from *manud. (b) Ib 16. (c) VIb 58. (d) Vlla 

11. (e) Lu 1.8. (f) VIb 24. (g) Lu 1.13. (h) VIb 54 +. (i) Ilb 23. -e is the postposition /en/. 

Plural 



UMBRIAN 


NEUTER 

Nom.-Acc. 

berva, a ca$truo h 

Dat-Abi. 

berus c 


(a) Ha 26. (b) Via 30 -h (c) lia 23. 


C. The Latin Reflexes 

1. Nom. sg. > -us. Cf. Gk. Ttfjxvc; ‘forearrn, Ved. bdhuh Torearm’ Goth. sunus ‘son. 

a. For hysterokinetic *-eus or amphikinetic *-§u$, cf. OAv. darogo.bdzaus witii long 
forearms’, Hitt harnaus ‘birthing stooF. 1 There is one trace of a hysterokinetic tt-stem 
in Italic in the famous nudius tertius The day before yesterday’, lit. now is the third day’, 
where -dius is from *d(i)jeus 'daytime sky’ Recall the discussion on p. 248. 


1 Seepp. 258-9. 
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2. Voc. sg.: same as the nominative in Latin. Proto-Indo-European had a full-grade of the 
suffix here, at least in certain accentual paradigms. Cf. Ved. suno , Goth. sunau , OCS synu 
‘O son!' < *suh x neu. 

3. Acc. sg. *-u-m > -um . Cf. Umb. trifu (Ib 1 6)/trifo (VIb 58) 'threefold community', Gk. 
Ttnxw, Ved. satrum 'enemy', Goth. $unu 'son. 

4. Dat. sg. *-euei > -uu senatvei (ILLRP 512). Cf. Ved. satrave , OCS synovi. 

a. The form in -u, e.g. victu 'for eating’ (Lucii. 1288; cf. Umb. trifo Vlla 11, Gaul. 
Tapavoon [name of a god], Orgon, RIG G-27), which, in Latin, is most characteristic 
of the neuters, is formed on the analogy of the Lstems: 2 gen. sg. *-eis : *-eus :: *-ei : X, 
X = *-eu. 

i 

i t 

b. This was supported in Latin by the neuter z-stems: 
abi. sg. mari : dat. sg. mari :: cornu : X, X = cornu . 

c. pie 'ablative' of the supine in -u (as in mirabile visu ‘marvelous to behold') is probably 
this dative historically. 

5. Gen. sg. *-eu-s > > -ou-$ (senatovs CIL 1 2 .2719) > - us . Cf. Osc. castrous (Lu 1.13) 
property? 

a. The other ablaut grade of the genitive may be preserved in OL senatvos (SCdB, 186 
bce) and anuis old womarf, 4 quaestuis gain’ 5 fructuis ‘fruif, 6 but this could also be 
analogica!. 7 Cf Fal. zenatvo(s) (ILLRP 238, Falerii Novi). 

b. In Plautus, however, the genitive singular is mainly in -i on the analogy of the o-stems. 
The sole instance of -us in Plautus is lectus (.Amph . 513). A genitive in -l is also 
encountered frequently in Old Latin inscriptions for the word senatus : senati (ILLRP 
95, 291, etc.). Here the contaminating influence of the frequently conjoined populus , 
populi may have played a role. 

2 Aulus Gellius (4.16.8) reports that Caesar used the -u form of the dative singular: C etiam Caesar, ; gravis auctor linguae 
Latinae, in Anticatone: unius inquit arrogantiae, superbiae dominatuque "Gaius Caesar too, a serious authority on Latin, wrote 
in his Anticato ‘for the arrogante, haughtiness and tyranny [dominatu] of one man\” 

3 Suetonius (Aug. 87.2) reports that Augustus, a native of Velitrae, used the genitive form domos , evidently a rustic 
monophthongization of *domous. Augustus’ retention of a non-Roman variant in his speech may have been a deliberately 
folksy choice. See Joseph and Wallace 1992:111. 

4 Ter. Haut. 287. 

5 Var. apud Non. p. 483 M. 

6 Var. Men. 295, 530, R. 1.2.19. 

7 Cf. Aulus GeUius (4.16), who explains the potential analogy quite correctly in 3-4: M. Varronem et P. Nigidium, viros Romani 
generis doctissimos, cotnperimus non aliter elocutos esse et scripsisse, quam senatuis et domuis et fluctuis, qui est patrius casus ab 
eo, quod est senatus, domus, fluctus; huic senatui, domui, fluctui ceteraque is consimilia pariter dixisse . 2 Terentii quoque comici 
versus in libris veteribus itidem scriptus est: eius anuis causa, opinor, quae est emortua. 3 Hanc eorum auctoritatem quidam e 
veteribus grammaticis ratione etia?n firmare voluerunt, quod omnis dativus singularis i littera fifutus, si non similis est genetivi 
singularis, s littera addita genetivum singularem facit, ut patri patris, duci ducis, caedi caedis, 4 “Cum igitur” inquiunt “in 
casu dandi huic senatui dicamus, genetivus ex eo singularis senatuis est, non senatus” "i learn that Marcus Varro and Publius 
Nigidius, the most learned of all the Romans, always said and wrote senatuis, domuis and fluctuis as the genitive case of the 
words senatus , domus and fluctus, and used senatui , domui, fluctui, and other similar words, with the corresponding dative 
endings. There is also a line of the comic poet Terence, which in the old manuscripts is written as fbllows: ‘Because, I think, of 
that old dame (armis) who died’ Some of the early grammarians wished to give this authority of theirs the sanction of a rule; 
namely, that every dative singular ending in i, if it has not the same form as the genitive singular, makes the genitive singular 
by adding s, as patri patris , duci ducis , caedi caedis. ‘Therefore’ they say ‘since we use senatui as the dative case, the genitive 
singular of that word is senatuis , not senatus?” 
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6. Abi. sg. -u < -ud (castvd abstinence ILLRP 163, Norba) is again analogical to the 2nd 
declension. Cf. Osc. castrid (Lu 1.8) 'property < *-ud. 

7. Loc. sg. diu ‘by day’ < *dieu(i). On the analogy of this form is made noctu 'at night 1 . 8 Cf. 
Ved. sdtrau from a lengthened-grade *-eu> Goth, dat sg. sunau son’ 

8. Nom. pl. *-eu-es > *-oues > *-ous > -us. Cf. Ved. sdtravah enemies’ Gk. rcr|x ei< ; arins’ < 
*-eues. For the phonological development, cf. *ieuesto- > iustus TawfuL 

9. Acc. pl. *-uns > -us . Cf. Goth. sununs 'sons 1 , Cretan muvq sons' 

10. Instr. pl. This does not survive in Italic. Cf. Ved. sdtrubhih enemies’. 

11. Dat.-abl. pl. *-ub h os > -ibus. Cf Umb. berus ‘ verubus , spits’ (lia 23) < *berufos, Ved. 
sdtrubhyah enemies’. 

a. Forms in - ubus , e.g. artubus ‘joints’, are probably analogical. 9 The manuscripts of 
Plautus and early inscriptions have only - ibus , e.g. trebibos ‘tribubus! (ILLRP 302, ca. 
150 bce). 

12. Gen. pl. *-udm > -uom (at least after t) > -uum. There is, however, also evidence for an 
e-grade of the suffix before the genitive plural ending in Goth. sun-iwe™ Such a form 
would also have given -uum. 

a. Plautus, however, attests only the gen. pl. passum in mille passum a thousand paces 
(2x). This could be from *passuom by the *paruom > parum rule,, or it may be 
analogical. 

13. Loc. pl. *-usu does not survive in Latin. Cf Ved. satrusu 'enemies', OCS synuxu 'sons'. 

D. Neuter w-stems have more or less given up inflection in the singular in Latin, except for the 
genitive singular. The ablative singular ends in -ii < -ud (analogy of the o-s tems). The dative 
in -u is analogical to the f-stem dat. sg. -i (where, as noted above, it is the resuit of haplology 
from *~eiei). The nominative and accusative should end in *-u as do neuter w-stems in other 
languages, e.g. Gk. 8opu wood', Ved. mddhu 'sweet stufT, etc. The length may have originated 
in the old neut. pl. *- uh 2 > -ii. 11 The neut. pl. -ua ? also found in Umb. berva ' venia' (Ha 26), is 
an analogical remodeling of -it y cf Ved. puru many’ neut. pl., OHitt. assii good 5 neut. pl. 

E. The noun domus has both u-stem and o-stem forms, but mainly o-stem forms in Old Lat¬ 
in. 12 This suggests that domus , which because of its gender was unusual in the second declen¬ 
sion, was “derailed” ( entgleist ) into the fourth declension, where the majority of animate nouns 
are feminine. 13 Thus the w-stem forms are probably independent of the u-stem forms found 


8 According to O. Skutsch (1953), hac noctu means ‘now, at night’, while hac nocte means ‘this nighC. 

9 Epigraphical attestations of -ubus are rare: idvbvs (CIL 4.5380). There are no examples registered in the index of ILLRP. 

10 Except that the Gothic genitive plural ending -e does not continue *-om. 

11 There are two passages that confirm the length of the -u in the nominative-accusative of neuter w-stems: Verg. Aen . 11.859 
and Pseudo-Ovid Nux 106. In two other passages (Ov. Met. 12.347 opposuitque genu costis prensamque sinistra, and Fast. 
3.869 dicitur infirma cornu tenuisse sinistra ) a final long -w is metrically required, and the most natural reading would take 
the forms genu and cornu as accusatives. Other passages often cited (Cic. Arat. fr. 28,2; Verg. Aen. 1.320; OV. Met 4.340,9.61, 
9.97) are inconclusive for either metrical, syntactic, or textu al reasons. See Levante 2002 for criticism of the approach of Suarez 
Martinez 1996, who attempted to eliminate all evidence for length in the nominative-accusative of neuter w-stems. 

12 See T.L.L. s.v. 

13 Cf. the w-stem feminine nurus ‘daughter-in-law’ which replaced the anomalous o-stem feminine *snusos (Gk. vi)6<;). 
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in OCS dornu, gen. sg. domu ‘house and Ved. damunas- ‘belonging to the house’ Arm. tanow- 
ter ‘house-lord’ 14 

p Nouns of the fourth declension are predominantly masculine. The neuters are cornu ‘horn, 
g e nu ‘knee’ pecu ‘flock* veru a spitl The feminines are acus needle* anus old woman’ domus 
house, Idus pl. 'Ides' nurus ‘daughter-in-law [porticus porch’ Quinquatrus pl. (name of a festi- 
V al), socrus c mother-in-law’ and tribus ‘tribe 5 . 

G. Polysyllabic stems ending in -u were modified to join the fourth declension: socrus Tnother- 
in-law 1 < *siiekruh 2 $> cf. Ved. svasru- for *svasru-, OCS svekry < *$uekru$, 

II. The Fifth Declension 

■ 

, \ 

A. The fifth declension is an Italic innovation. While it is possible that there may have been 
some e-stems in Proto-Indo-European (i.e. eh r or eh 2 -stems), no one has succeeded in point- 
ing to very ciear traces of them elsewhere among the Indo-European languages. The Baltic 
long e-stems, mentioned in this connection by H. Pedersen, are apparently from*-na. 15 It is not 
ciear that Sabellic has a fifth declension. 

• i i 

1. Latin Paradigms 
Singular 


Nom. 

dies 

res 

Voc. 

dies 

res 

Acc. 

diem 

rem 

Dat. 

die, diei, diei 

re, rei, rei 

Abi. 

die 

re 

Gen. 

diei, diei, diei 

rei, rei, rei 


Plural 


Nom. 

dies 

res 

Voc. 

dies 

res 

Acc. 

dies 

res 

Dat. 

diebus 

rebus 

Abi. 

diebus 

rebus 

Gen. 

dierum 

rerum 


B. The prime nucleus for the fifth declension was provided by the noun *dieu$ c daytime sky, 
Sky-god' The pre-Proto-Indo-European paradigm for this noun was: 


H But the Amienian forni would have to have been partially remodeled on tan, the genitive of to wn ‘house’ 
15 Pedersen 1926; Somnier 1914a. Butsee Stang 1966:201. 
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Nom. 

*d(i)ieus 

Voc. 

*d(i)ieu 

Acc. 

*d(i)ieum 

Dat. 

*diuei 

A 

Gen. 

*diuo/es 

A 


But *dieum > *diem by Stang s law already in Proto-Indo-European. 16 This accusative is directly 
continued in Greek by Zrjv(a), which has been mostly recharacterized by an added accusative 
ending -a, and in Vedic by dyam. In Italic the accusative *diiem reguiarly gave diem and from 
this accusative a new nominative dies was created. Thus the fifth declension was born. Other 
forms of this paradigm, however, are also continued in Italic. The nominative *diieus became 
dius, and probably survives in Dius Fidius 17 ‘Jupiter of oaths 5 and in the idiom nUdius tertius , 
literally now it is the third day —» ‘two days ago' 18 The vocative *di6u survives in Iuppiter < 
*dieu-ph 2 ter ‘O Sky-father!’ and the dative may be preserved dialectically in divei ardeates 
The inhabitants of Ardea to Jove (ILLRP 188, 3rd century bce). 

C. Another important source was the ancestor of the noun res. This was a Proto-Indo-Europe¬ 
an /-stem, to judge from Ved. rayi- Vealth, and goes back to a protoform *h x reh 1 is. 

1. The accusative *hrehd-m would have become *rei-m > *reiem > *rem > rem , and from 
this a new nominative res was built. 

2. The dat. sg. rei (always monosyllabic in Plautus and Terence) may be directly from 
*h x reh r i-ei > *reiei > *rei > rei , but it may also be analogical. 19 

D. The rest of the case forms are elaborated on the model of the other declension classes, 
mainly the first. 

1. The genitives singular of only three fifth-declension nouns, diei , rei , and fidei, are attested 
in Plautus. 20 The scansion is either disyllabic or contracted. These forms are modeled on 
first-declension -ai. 

a. The diei vs. rei rule applies only to Classical Latin. 21 In Plautus we find both disyllabic 
re.i {MU. 103, in a parodic archaizing context) and re.i {Men. 494), and most frequently 
monosyllabic rei (Pers . 65, etc.). 

b. There is some evidence (e.g. Enn. Ann. 406 Sk dies) 22 for a genitive in -es. This form 
16Seep.ll5. 

17 If dius in Dius Fidius continues *diieus it should theoretically scan dius. In fact, in the one instance in Plautus the first vowel 
must scan long (Asitj. 23, per Diu?n Fidium quaeris: iurato ?nihi ia 6 ). This unexpected length is usually explained as the resuit 
of confusion with the adjective dius ‘divine, radiant’ which continues *diieuo 

18 For the telescoping of a sentence into an adverb, cf. Fr. jadis ‘once’ <ja a dis ‘it is already days’ < *iam habet dies . On the 
indeterminate quantities of the w-vowels in nudius , see Livingston 2004:20. 

19 Aulus Gellius (9.14) recommends -e as the best form for the dative singular: in casu autem dandi, qui purissime locuti sunt , 
non faciei uti nunc dicitur, sed facie dixerunt Tn the dative case, those who spoke most correctly said^/ane, npt faciei as we say 
now’’ This ending is occasionally attested by the manuscripts, e.g. republicae (Cic. Phil. 9.1.2). 

20 The problem of the genitive singular of fifth declension nouns attracted comment in antiquity: Quink 1.6.26: Nam quid 
progenies genetivo singulari, quid plurali spes faciet? “For what is the genitive singular of progenies, and what the genitive 
pluralo fspes?” 

21 Hale and Buck 1903:50: Tn the Genitive and Dative Singular we find ei after a vowel but ei after a consonant.” 

22 Postre?no longinqua dies confecerit aetas “At last the long age of day will do in.” Cf. Lucr. 4.1083 quodcumque est, rabies unde 
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could be the regular reflex of ^hjeh^ies vel sim., but it is probably analogical to the 
archaic first-declension genitive singular -as. 

c. The genitive singular of plebes ‘the plebeian class’ is often plebi in the phrases tribunus 
plebi 'tribune of the people’ and plebiscitum plebiscite' (e.g. CIL 1 2 .582.16, Bantia, 
between 133 and 118 bce). Third declension forms, nom. plebs , gen. plebis , do not 
occur in the Old Latin period. 

d. A genitive with the bare stem vowel is also attested: die (Ov. Fast. 5.682, Caesar apud 
Aul. Geli. 9.14.25, Sal. Jug. 97.3), ade (Sal. Hist. 1.41), requie (Sal. Hist. 1.142). This 
form is probably the dative used for the genitive on the model of the ending -ei used 
both for the dative and genitive. 23 

2. Dat. sg. Only die , diei, 24 re/rei, mdfide are attested in Plautus. 

a. The expected development of * hjehp.-ei (Ved. raye) would have been > *reiei > *reei 
> *rei. It is possible that this long diphthong then developed either by shortening to 
rei (after the monophthongization of original short -ei) or by loss of the final glide to 
re. Cf. the treatment of the thematic dat. sg. *-di as -d and of the «-stem dative singular 
*-ai as -ae. 

E. Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine except dies ‘day and its compound meridies 
middayl But dies in the meaning ‘appointed day, deadline' is regularly feminine. 

III. Irregular Nouns: Suppletive Stem Formation 

A. The singular of vis Torce' is an inherited root noun < ^uihfs, cf. Gk. (p) ic;. In Latin the singu¬ 
lar has become defective. The plural, which means ‘strength’ is suppleted by an 5 -stem deriva¬ 
tive of the root. Cf. Ved. vdyas- 'strength 1 . 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

vis 

vires 

Acc. 

vim 

viris 

Dat. 

— 

viribus 

Abi. 

vi 

viribus 

Gen. 

— 

virium 


1. There is no genitive or dative singular in common use. However, a gen. sg. vis is attested 
(Var. L. 8.7, etc.) and a dative vi (Bell. Afric. 69.2) is also rarely found. The expected 
genitive and dative would be *viis and *vii and these could have contracted to vis and 
vi, but it is more probable, given their scanty and relatively late attestations, that they are 


illaec germina surgunt “whatever it is whence these seeds of madness aris e.” Note CIL 3.44 dies. Aulus Gellius (9.14) claims 
to have found this form in Cicero and Vergit He also presents evidence for a genitive in -i: adi , dii, fami, pernidi, progenit , 
luxurii. 

23 This explanation would be possible only if Charisius (Keil, 1.55) was incorrect in attributing a genitive fide to Plautus. 

24 The form die i$ attested in the manuscripts at Plaut. Mere. 4 and Servius in his comment on Verg. Geor. 1.208 vouches for 
the same form at Plaut. Amph. 276. Ilie form diei is transmitted at Plaut. Amph . 546, Capt. 464, and Trin. 843. Servius Danielis 
ad Aeti. 1.636 reports the existence of a dative dii and this could be the phonologically regular outcome of diei. 
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analogical creations, with the genitive copying the nominative on the model of pairs like 
nom. turris ‘tower : gen. turris, and the dative relating to the accusative vim in the same 
way that dat. turri relates to acc. turrim . 

2. A nom. and acc. pl. vis is found occasionally beginning with Lucretius (2.586, 3.265, 
5.1033). 25 It too is probably of analogical origin. 

B. spes, spei fem. c hope’ has an r-stem (< 5-stem) nom. and acc. pl. speres (Enn. Anm 134, 
421 Sk) beside expected and more common spes (Plaut. Capt. 445, Acc. Trag. 150, Verg. Aen. 
10.627, etc.), and a dat.-abl pl. speribus (Var. Men. 1, 350). 

C. vas, vasis neut. Vessel’ has a thematic pl. vasa, vasorum equipmenf. Thematic singular 
forms are also found, e.g. vasum (Plaut. Truc . 53, Cat. Orat. 173, etc.), gen. vasi (Fest. p. 168 L) } 
dat. vaso (Vitr. 8.1.4), abi. vaso (Cat. Agr . 66.1, etc). 

1. Since Umbrian has an athematic forni (vasus abi. pl., IV 22), it is probable that the 
thematic forms are innovations starting with a reinterpretation of the neut. pl. vasa. 

D. iugerum , iugeri neut., a measure of land approximately 2/3 of an acre’, also has third-declen- 
sion forms: gen. sg. iugeris (Mela 3.40) for the more common iugeri, gen. pl. always iugerum, 
and the dat.-abl. pl. usually iugeribus (but Cat. Hist. 135 has iugeris ). The word was originally a 
neuter s-stem. Cf. Gk. (ebyoc;, (ebyouc; neut. a spah. 

E. supellex fem. 'furniture 5 < *super-lex from the root of lego ‘select’ has its oblique forms built 
on the adjectival stem supellectilis, e.g. Cat. Agr . 98.2 ligneam supellectilem omnem si ungues, 
non putescet “if you anoint ali wooden furniture, it doesht rot.” 


25 Cf. Prisc. (Keil 2.249.10), etc. 
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Accentual Paradigms, 

Internal Derivation, and Compounds 

I. The Proto-Indo-European Accentual Paradigms 

In discussing the athematic paradigms, we have had firequent occasion to note various ablaut 
grades in both suffixes and endings. Attempts havebeen made since Pedersen in the 1920s and 
Kuiper in the 1940s to explain the distribution of these ablaut grades. A widely accepted theory 
was developed by the late Jochem Schindler in the 1970s. 1 According to this theory, there were 
at least five different accentual paradigms in Proto-Indo-European: 

A. Acrostatic I: Direct Cases (- Nom. and Acc.): R(e) S(o) E(o) 

Obhque Cases (= Other Cases): R(e) S(o) E(o) 

1. Examples: 

a. Nom. sg. *hJek w -r -0 liver 
Gen. sg. *hJek w -n-$ 

Gk. fjrtap has a long vowel, but Lat. iecur , Ved. ydkrt, and Pashto yina < *iaxna reflect 
*e. This can only be explained as the resuit of divergent levelings of different ablaut 
grades. 2 

b. Nom. sg. *ger/z 2 -s -0 ‘agedness’ (?) 

Gen. sg. *gerh 2 -s-s 

Gk. yfjpac; old age' and yepou; ‘prize of honor were originally members of the same 
paradigm. In this case the ablaut grades have been generalized differently within one 
language yielding two different paradigms with different meanings. 3 

2. The zero-grade endings are not often preserved. One case where a zero-grade suffix 

and zero-grade ending are preserved together is in the Vedic genitive singular of the 
relationship nouns, e.g. ma-tuh < This suggests that at least one of the relationship 

nouns was originally an acrostatic noun. 


1 Pedersen 1926, Kuiper 1942, Schindler 1972b, 1975a, I975b. A very good survey of recent work is found in Neri 2003:1- 
43. 

2 Where does the apparent o-grade of Lat. iocineris corae from? Perhaps it is by metathesis from iecinoris. 

3 This phenomenon is known as “paradigm split.” It is generally supposed that the ycpac; was originally the part of honor 
reserved for the aged. 
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3. Whenever we find a long e in a root which is not the resuit of compensatory lengthening 
or vrddhi y or related to a Narten form, we may have a trace of an acrostatic I noun. 

B. Acrostatic II: D: R(d) S(o) E(o) 

O: R(c)S(0)E(0) 

1. Examples: 

a. Nom. sg. *h 2 ou-i-s sheep 
Gen. sg. *h 2 eu-i-s 

The o-grade root is a sure giveaway of an acrostatic II noun: Lat ovis> etc. A reflex of 
an e-grade may be found in TB d u w y pl. awi. 4 

b. Nom. sg. *h x og wh -i-s snake’ 

Gen. sg. ^eg^-i-s 

In the paradigm of the word for snake’ Greek has reflexes of both ablaut grades in ocpic; 
vs. The X °f ^ X IC > * s the resu h of delabialization before i that arose when the zero- 
grade suffix occurred before a case form beginning with a vowel. 

c. Nom. sg. *uod-r -0 ‘water’ ' 

Gen. sg. *ued-n-s 

The We ablaut of the root is preserved in the word for ‘water’ in Hittite: nom.-acc. 
sg. watar < *uod -, gen. sg. widenas < *ued~. Other examples are reconstructible from 
the alternation seen in pairs like Gk. OKpic; ‘jagged point’, Lat. ocris rocky mountain 
{*h 2 okri~) vs. Gk. aKpiq ‘mountain peak 5 ( *h 2 ekri -), Lat. nox Tlight’ vs. Hitt. gen. nekuz 
/nek w -t-s/ mehur Time of evening’ 

2. Simple heteroclitic r/n-stems generally follow acrostatic paradigms. 

C. Proterokinetic: D: R(e) S(o) E(o) 

O: R(o)S(e)E(0) 

1. Examples: 

a. *kreuh 2 -s-® gore 
*kruh 2 -es-s 

Ved. kravis- = Gk. Kpspac; show the original zero-grade of the suffix in the nom.-acc. 
of neuter s-stems. The e-grade of the suffix is seen in Latin generis < '*gen-es-es and Ion. 
Gk. yeveoc; < *gen-es-os. Most neuter s-stems followed this pattern. 

D. Hysterokinetic: D: R(o) S(e) E(o) 

O: R(o)S(0)E (e/o) 

¥ 

1. Examples: 

a. *(h 1 su-)mn-es-s well-minded’ 

^(h^su^mn-s-e/os 


4 See Kim 2000a. 
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This type of paradigm is the source of the Greek s-stem adjectives with lengthened 
e-grade in the nom. sg. « *-es-s , e.g. supsvf|c; = Ved. sumdnah . 5 The zero-grade of the 
root is preserved in Gk. aivoTta0f|(; Terribly suffering’ < *-pnt h ~es vs. the proterokinetic 
simplex with full-grade root ttevQoc; suffering’. **ph 2 -ter-s , *ph 2 -tr-e/os Tather’ followed 
this paradigm. 

E. Amphikinetic (also known as Holokinetic): D: R (e) S (o) E ( 0 ) 

O: R ( 0 ) 8 ( 0 ) E (e/o) 


1 . Examples: 

a. *pent-oh 2 -s 'difficult way 
*pnt~h 2 -es 

Ved. panthah Av. panta 

pathah pado 

Avestan shows one of the most beautifully preserved paradigms anywhere. 

1 

b. The derived collective of acrostatic nouns often followed this pattern: 

*ued-or » Hitt. witdr, Gk. u 6 o)p> Umb. utur. 6 

*ud-n~es > Ved. udnah. 

* 


E Root Nouns are formed without any suffixes. The classic Schindlerian system recognizes 
two non-neuter types. 

1 . D: R (d) E ( 0 ) 

O: R (e) E ( 0 ) 


Example: 

N. *dom-s (Arm. town < *dom) 

G. *dem-$ (Gk. SsaTtotrjc;, OAv. d§ngpaiti~) » *dm-es (Av. nomo, Arm. tari) 

L. *dem (Av. dqm) 

Other possible examples of *o vs. *e or 0 : 

*pod~ Toof (Gk. nove,, Arm. otri) vs. *ped- (Lat. pes , Olr. is ‘below’ < *ped$u). 

*uok w - word, voice’ (Lat. vox) vs. *uek w ~ (Av. vac- 7 ). 

*d h iwr- ‘door’ (Lat. fores, Ved . dvtirah) vs. *d h ur- (Gk. Bupale, Ved. durari). 7 

Basically *o/e is limited to -ET(T) roots whereas V 0 is found in ~ER(T) roots. This 
complementary distribution and the evidence of relies like *dems suggests that *o/& 
ablaut has replaced *o/e in roots of the shape -ER(T). 

The Ve type consists functionally of either feminine resuit nouns, e.g. 

*dem(h 2 )- ‘buikf —» *dom-l*dem- ‘house 
*uek w - speak" —> *uok w -/*uek w - word’ 

or masculine agents: 


5 Ihe lengthened-grade is analogical after words like *ph 2 -ter < *ph 2 -ter-s by Szemerenyis Law (p. 199-200). 

6 Ilb 15. 


7 On the unexpected voiced unaspirated stop of the Vedic word for 'door, see p. 88. 
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*b h er - ‘carry’ —» *b h 6r-/*b h er- ‘thieP (Gk. cpcop, Lat .fur) 

*spek- ‘look’ —> *spok-/*$pek- looker 5 (Gk. (XKiby owl, Ved. spds- spy’). 

2. D: R (e) E ( 0 ) 

O: R ( 0 ) E (e) 

Examples: 

*dueh 2 - ‘length’ (Gk. 8(f )f|v) vs. *duh 2 - (Hitt. tuwa y tuwaz at a distance’). 

*g wh ren- ‘wits’ (Gk. cppffv) vs. *g wh rn~ (Gk. dat. pl. <ppaca Pindar). 

*h 2 ner- man (Gk. avf|p, Ved acc. naram) vs. (civfipoc;, Ved. inst. pl. nrbhih). 

Functionally these are nomina actionis/ve rbal abstracts. Cf. *ker - cut ofF *ker-!*kr- 
‘termination: Gk. xqp cleath’ (Hom., Pi.) vs. Kctp- Gavaroc; (Hesych.). 

3. Techniques for distinguishing the two types: 8 

a. Evidence for zero-grade gen. *-s means Type 1. 

b. Evidence for o-grade means Type 1. 

c. Zero-grade in an -ET root means Type 2. 

d. Evidence for -eRT means Type 2. 

e. Semantic disambiguation. 

4. Narten root nouns apparently had *e/(*e)? regardless of function. 

*/ i 3 reg- ‘extend’ —» *h 3 reg- ‘king’ > Lat. rex. 

*leg- colle ct’ —> *leg- collection (in a resuit noun one expects *o/e) > Lat. lex . 

5. Roots of the shape (C)CERH apparently generalized zero-grade already in Proto-Indo- 
European: 

*uih x -s strength’ > Lat. vis. 

*kruh 2 -s gore’ > Av. xrum acc. sg., OPol. /cry. 

*g w rh x - $ praise > Ved. gir. 

*gnh x -s offspring > Ved.jah. 

6. Some Simplex Root Nouns in Latin 9 

a. Reflexes of the o/e /0 type: 

dux, ducis masc. ‘leader’ <— *deuk- ‘lead’ (Lat. duco, etc.). 
fur, furis masc. ‘thief < *fdr <r- *b h er- barry’ (Lat. fero, etc.). 
pes , pedis Toot, Gk. nove,, 7ioSo<;, Ved. pdt, paddh <— *ped- step’ (Ved. pad -, etc:). 
vox, vocis voice’ Hom. Gk. (f)6tt 6<; gen. sg., (p)o7ta acc. sg., Ved. vak, vdcah , Av. vdxs 
<r- *uek w - speak’ (Ved. vac-, etc,). 

b. Reflexes of the e /0 type: 

arx, arcis fem. bitadel’ *h 2 erk- contain (Hitt. hark~, etc.). 


8 From an unpublished handout of Alan Nussbaums. 

9 See Ernout 1954:93-116 and Untermann 1992. 
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dic- a nomen actionis in the formula dicis causa £ for the sake of form’ Ved. dis- 
'direction' *deik- show, point' (Lat dico, etc.). 
er 'hedgehog 10 < *her, Gk. yjr\p, lit. ‘bristler’ <— *g h er$- 'bristle (Lat. horreo etc.). 
nex , necis fem. 'murder, death, Cf. Gk vhctq corpses’ (Hesych.), a nomen actionis 
‘deaths’ *nek z perish' (Ved. nas-, etc.). 

nix, nivis fem. ‘snow’ Gk vupa acc. sg., a nomen actionis *sneig wh - snow' (OLat. 
nivit, etc.). 

prex, precis fem. prayers’ <— *prek- ask .(Ved. prs-, etc.). 

c. Roots with a-vocalism: 

daps ‘sacrificial meal’ *dap- consume 5 (Gk Scctito). 
fax ‘torch’ cf. Lith. zvake < *g h uak~. ‘ 
sal, salis 'salf, cf, Gk. aXc;. 

d. Normally Latin root nouns to roots of the shape CEIC have generalized zero-grade: 
dicis, vicem, nix nivis, dux ducis . The exception is lux Tighf which probably conflates 
a feminine root noun and a masculine f-stem *le/oukis (as in luci cimo). 

e. Some root nouns are also found only as the second member of compounds. 11 These are 
mainly agential 

auceps ‘bird-catcher < *aui-kap$, cf. princeps < *primo-kaps who takes the firstl 
praeses, praesidis guardian < *prae-sed-s ‘who sits in fronf. 
coniu(n)x 'sponse'. Cf. Gk. oufyi; ‘united' 

II. Reflexes of Proto-Indo-European Athematic Paradigms in Latin 

Let us go back and consider the endings and suffixes of the athematic paradigms in Latin to see 
how they relate to the Proto-Indo-European accentual paradigms. 

A. Among the consonant stems, we can point to several ciear reflexes of the amphikinetic type 
(AK). 

1. Type eruor, cruoris. This masculine s-stem type was originally amphikinetic (AK), as can 
be seen from the o-grade suffix. Originally *kreuh 2 -d$ was an interna! derivative of the 
proterokinetic neut. *kreuh 2 -s ~0 (Gk. Kpeyou;). 

2. Agent nouns in -tor like da-tor, can-tor, etc. were originally AK. 

3. At least some of the n-stems like homo were originally AK, although this picture is 
complicated by the existence of the Hoffmann suffix (see p. 310). 

B. Some Hysterokinetic Stems (HK) 

1. Ceres, Cereris (Italic goddess of grain). This was originally a hysterokinetic s-stem, as 
can be seen from the e-stem vowel of the suffix in the nominative. At one time there was 
probably a PK neuter *kerh 3 (o)s growth (cf. perhaps Cerus Manus 'bonus creator' of the 
Carmen Saliare ). 12 Thus HK Ceres is also an internal derivative of a PK s-stem. 

10 Nemesianus, a poet of the 3rd century ce, Cyneg. 57 has acc. erem. Plautus Capt. 184 has irim , probably a dialectal form. 

11 On this type in Latin, see Benedetti 1988. For Vedic, see Scarlata 1999. 

12 Hitt. karaS neut. ‘emmer’ apparently continues a related neuter (Craig Melchert p.c.). 
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2. pater at least was clearly a HK noun in Proto-Indo-European, as is shown by its consistent 
zero-grade root and e-grade/o-grade suffix. 

C. The z-stems reflect a mix of paradigms. 

1. The type caedes, caedis may have been originally HK. 

2. ovis was an original ACRII. 

3. Deverbal nouns in -tis were originally PK, and the Oscan genitive singular in -eis reflects 
a PK paradigm. The dative singular -ei < *-ei-ei is also proper to the PK type. 

D. The endings of the u-stems also show a mixed origin. 

1. Gen. sg. *-eu-$ > -us probably originated in a PK paradigm. 

2. But gen. sg. -u-os, if not simply analogical, could come from either a HK or AK paradigm, 
or even an ACR paradigm (assuming the zero-grade genitive was replaced, *-u-s » *u- 
os ). 

3. The gen. pl. -uum could be from *-udm or *-eudm. The latter would be from a PK 
paradigm. 

III. Internal Derivation 13 

A. In Proto-Indo-European an internal derivative could serve as a collective, or as a possessive, 
or as an animate by-form, or in the second part of compounds: 

1. (ACR II) *uod-r —> (AK) collective *ued-dr (Hitt witdr, Gk. i35iop). 

2. (PK) ^sehj-mn (Lat. semen) —> (AK) Lat. Semo Tiaving seed’ (seed-god). 

3. (PK) *seh 2 -ul sun neut. (Ved. suvdr, OAv. gen. sg. x v 3ng < *suHen$) —» (AK) *seh 2 -uol 
'sun masc. » Lat. sol 

4. (HK) *ph 2 -ter —» *n-p(e)h 2 -tor > Gk. cutatcop ‘without a father. 

B. In theory the derivational chain proceeded from ACR —» PK —> HK AK, although we 
also find cases of PK to AK, e.g. *per-ur ‘border (Gk. Ttelpap) —» *n-p(e)r~udn 'boundless' (Gk. 
aTteiptov). 

IV. Compounds 14 

In Indo-European languages there are several main types of compounds usually called by their 
Sanskrit names. 15 

A. Bahuvrihis (Skt. bahuvrlhi- 'having much rice’), also known as possessive or exocentric 
compounds. These are XY compounds which can be paraphrased whose Y is X' or ‘having 
a Y that is X\ For example, knucklehead is not a Tiead which is a knuckle 5 but ‘having a head 


13 For internal derivation, see p. 267. 

14 For Latin compounds, see Bader 1962, Benedetti 1988, Lindner 1996, Lindner 2002, and Oniga 1988, and Lindner and 
Oniga 2005. 

15 On the origin of these names, see Sadovski 2002. 
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which is (like) a knuckle in density 7 , redhead is ‘having a head which is red 7 etc. 16 This type of 
compound xs extremely common in Greek and Vedic. Most names in the older Indo-European 
traditions are compounds of this sort, e.g. Gk. ApiaTOKAr^ ‘whose fame is best 7 , Skt Vasu-deva- 
‘whose god is good 7 , Av. Zaradnstra - whose carneis are old 7 (?). 17 

1. Latin examples: bidens ‘having two teeth 7 , said of a sacrificial animal of a certain age, and 
quadru-pes ‘having four feet Some reinvigoration of this category under Greek influence: 
milifolium ‘having a thousand leaves’ after Greek pupio-cpuAAov. 

B. Tatpurushas (Skt. tatpurusa- servant of that one 7 ) or determinative compounds. These XY 
compounds mean C Y of type X 7 : a schoolbus is a £ bus for schoof. This is by far the most common 
type of compound in Present-day English. 

i 

1. Latin examples: sinciput < *semi-caput ‘half a head 7 angi-portus ‘narrow alley 7 hospes, 
hospitis £ host 7 < *g h os(ti)-potis ‘lord of the guest 7 muscerda ‘mouse-droppings 7 . 

C. Dvandvas (Ved. dvamdva- ‘pair 7 , lit. £ two-two 7 ) or copulative compounds. These are XY 
compounds which mean X + Y, e.g. NHG Osterreich-Ungarn , PDE beanie-weenie ‘beans and 
frankfurters cooked together 7 fluffernutter ‘a sandwich of peanut butter and marshmallow 
fluff 7 . 

1. Latin examples: the numerals undecim £ 11 7 etc. In some cases the dvandva itself is not 
attested but may be inferred from a derivative, e.g. suovetaurilia ‘sacrifice of a pig (sws), a 
sheep (ovis) and a bull (taurus)’; strufert-drius official who carries the strues and fertum’ 
(two kinds of sacrificial cake). 

i. 

D. Prepositional governing compounds lexicalize (or hypostasize) a prepositional phrase: e- 
gregius ‘outstanding 7 e grege but of the flock 7 

1. Latin examples: ab-origines ‘autochthonous inhabitants 7 <— ab origine ‘from the beginning 7 , 
enormis ‘unusually large 7 <— e norma but of the norm 7 , lora subiugia yoke-straps (passing 
from the yoke under the pole) sub iugo ‘under the yoke 7 , extorris exiled 7 ex terra 
but of the land 7 . 

E. Verbal governing compounds have a verbal element as either the first or second element 
which governs the other part of the compound: Gk. cpepe-oiKOc; carrying its horne, i.e. ‘a snail 7 , 
Russ. medv-ed’ ‘eating honey 7 i.e. ‘a bear, OP Xsaydrsan- ‘ruling heroes 7 (Xerxes), Daraya- 
va(h)us ‘upholding the good 7 (Darius). 

1. Latin examples 

a. Nothing old as far as verbal element in first position goes, e.g. Verticordia ‘changing 
hearf, a goddess (V. Max. 8.15.12). 18 

b. With verbal element in second part: parti-ceps ‘participant 7 , arti-fex ‘artisan 7 , sacer-dos , 
-dotis ‘priest 7 (from the root of do, dare ‘give 7 ; see p. 265 below), antistes priest \furci-fer 
‘scoundrel 7 , lit. ‘fork-carrier, puer-pera ‘a woman giving birth 7 (cf. pario ‘I begef), agri¬ 
cola ‘farmer 7 , lecti-stern-ium (a festival where couches were spread out for the gods). 

16 In English bahuvrihis of the knucklehead type are often substantivized. 

17 Hoenigswald 1937. 

18 Ihe form versipellis ‘shape-shifter’ is attested from Plautus, but this compound is most probabiy a bahuvnhi with the 
perfect participle versus as the first member, i.e. ‘whose skin is changed’. 
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Latin innovations with participle in second position include arqui-tenens ‘holding a 
bow’ (Naev. Poet 30.1). A specialty of Latin is compounds with verbal elenient in both 
parts: terrificus causing terror', etc. 

F. Some Interesting Morphological Details of Compounds 

L The first member of a compound normally is separated from the second member of a 
compound by a linking vowel. In most cases in Latin, this vowel is i. 

a. In some instances the i could theoretically continue an old Proto-Italic *i: 

angui-manus with snake-hands’ <— anguis snakel 
parti-ceps ‘taking part’ <r-parti- parti 

b. But in most cases i is the weakening product of some other vowel: 
prm-legium special righf < *priuo-legiiom. 

flucti-sonus < *fluktusonos loud with the sound of the waves’ (Sen.) <—fluctu- wavel 

c. In some cases the vowel -i- has been generalized to form an interfix between consonant- 
final first members and consonant-initial second members: 

ped-i-sequus 'manservanf ped- ‘footl 
carn-i-voru$ ‘meat-eating’ carn- meat'. 

d. In some cases the interfix -L replaces other vowels: 
laud-i-cenus praising dinner' not t laudd-cenus. 

e. Occasionally the first member has been shortened: 

foedi-fragus ‘treaty-breaking with foedi- replacing foeder(i)- ‘treaty! 
homi-clda man-killer' with homi- replacing homini- 'personi 

The core of such shortenings may lie in Calandi Law cases where an Lstem substituted 
for an s- stem in the first part of a compound. 19 An additional possible source of the 
foedifragus phenomenon may be the substitution of o-stem forms for 5-stem forms in 
the first part of compounds seen in other Indo-European languages, e.g. Hom. Gk. 
KXeopouXoc;, a personal name meaning 'having famous counser with k\co- for kXsoc; 
neut. Tamel 

f. Tlie vowels e and u sometimes appear as morphophonemic variants of the linking 
vowel: 

lege-rupa Taw-breaker (Plaut. Pseud . 364) < *legi-rupa with lowering of before r. 
auru-fex 'goldsmith' < *auri-fex with u or the sonus medius for i before a labial. 

g. Under the influence of Greek models, one occasionally finds the hnking vowel -o-: 

primooenia 20 hrstborn (ILLRP 101, Praeneste, 3rd/2nd century bce, dialectal dat. 

sg.) beside phonologically expected primigenius, 
mero-bibus 'drinking unmixed wine' (Plaut Cur . 77). 

19 See p. 285. 

20 An epithet of deity Fortuna. According to Wachter (1987:216-8) the retrograde o may be an attempt to spell a palatalized 
velar. 
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h. In rare archaic cases there is no linking vowel: 

mus-cerda ‘mouse-droppings’ 4- mus ‘mouse’ 

pel-luviae ‘foot-washing (water)’ < *ped-luviae (Fest. p. 152 L). 

2. The second part of a compound occasionally shows some modification when compared 
to the simplex. 

a. An i-stem is substituted for some other declension type: 

biremis ‘with two oars’ 4— remus oar* 
imberbis ‘beardless’ 4— barba ‘beard’ 

bicornis with two horns’ 4— cornu ‘horri 

\ 

This substitution process has parallels in Vedic ( su-gdndhi- with a good smell’ 4— 
gandhd- smeU’), Greek (avaXiac; ‘feeble’ 4- aXicrj strength’), and Old Irish (. sonairt 
‘strong’ < *sunertis <— nert ‘strength 3 < *nertom). 

b. An o-stem/a-stem adjective is substituted for some other declension type: 

bifurcus , - a > -um ‘having two prongs 3 4— furca Tork 3 . 21 
Capricornus , - a , -um goat~horned’ 4— cornu ‘horh. 

c. An o-grade is found where the simplex shows another vocalism: 
extorris exile’ 4- terra ‘land’ (cf. also (a) above). 

d. There are many second members of compounds that do not occur as free forms. 

L Rootnouns: 

tibicen ‘piper’ 4— can- ‘sing’. 

agger earthwork’ < *ad-ger$ 4— ger- ‘do’ cf. aggero ‘fetch’. 
incus ‘anvil’ 4- cud- ‘strike’ 
arti-fex artisan’ 4- fac- ‘make’. 

ii. Forms extended with *-t-: 

sacerdos , sacerdotis ‘priest’, lit. ‘who gives the sacrum <r- *deh 3 -t- ‘give’ 22 
praegnas , praegnatis ‘pregnanf, lit. ‘having a birth before one’ 4— *gnh 2 t- ‘be born’ 



21 The substitution of an o-stem for an a-stem is an old pattern. Cf. Gk. Suo} ‘justice ~ a6iKO<; ‘unjust’, Ved. usriya f cow’ ~ 
priyosriya- ‘loving cows’ 

22 Schulze (1887:281) argued in favor of connection of the second member of sacerdos with the root facio ‘I make’ < PIE 
*d h eh r . Cf. sacri-ficium 'sacrifice’. But see Strunk 1994 and Nussbaum 1999 for arguments in favor of the connection with do. 
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Nominal Derivation, Part 1: 
Introduction; Ihematic 
and e/* 2 -suffixes 



I. Introduction 

A. Affixes—and in Proto-Indo-European terms this essentially means suffixes 1 —may be di- 
vided into inflectional and derivational classes. 

L Inflectional suffixes are those that make different forms of what is the same word, e.g. 
PDE walks , walked (past tense), walked (past. part.) are ali forms of the same verb walk. 
The suffixes -s, -ed> -ed specify the grammatical function of the verb in its sentence. 2 

2. Derivational suffixes are those that form new words when added to a base, e.g. PDE true 
—» truth —> truthful truthfulness . The suffix -th makes adjectives into abstract nouns 

(wide —> width , long —> length). The suffix -fui makes nouns into adjectives (hate 
hateful, help helpful), The suffix -ne$s makes adjectives into abstract nouns ( happy 
happiness, helpful —> helpfulness ). Each stage along the derivational chain in this instance 
belongs to a word class different from its base. 3 

B. Proto-Indo-European inflectional and derivational morphology, like that of other lan- 
guages, made use not only of affixes, but also of morphological processes like vowel alternation 
(Ablaut) and reduplication. 

1. Inflectional morphological processes 
a. Ablaut 

o-grade *dom-s ‘house’ nom. - e-grade *dem-$ ffiouse’ gen. 
e-grade *h 2 es-ti is (Ved. dsti) ~ o-grade *h r s-enti are (Ved sonti ). 

* 

1 Prefixes were not a productive aspect of word-formation in Proto-Indo-European. Compound verbs composed of a preverb 
and verb may not have existed in univerbated form in the proto-language. See the discussion of "tmesis” on pp. 462-4. To what 
extent nominalizations of compound verbs existed as complex words is unclear. The privative formant *n- could be analyzed as 
a prefix rather than a compounding stem. In inflectional morphology the augment—if it is correctly posited for Proto-Indo- 
European—i$ a ciear case of prefixation. 

2 Of course, there are many gray areas and overlaps. For example, the forms writing and written are both parts of the verbal 
paradigm of the verb write> e.g. in the verb phases is writing and have written , but these forms may also be used as different 
words, i.e. the noun writing, as in writing i$ hard , and the adjective written y as in the written word. An interesting theoretical 
discussion of many of the issues involved in derivational morphology can be found in Miller 2006. 

3 Serbat (1988:63-72) presents an interesting challenge to the traditional view of the derivational base offered above. 
According to him the base of a derivation is pre-categorial, i.e. do es not belong to any word class. Those cases where a suffix 
appears to favor, say, a verbal stem are due to the semantics of the suffix. However, the fact that derivatives may occasionaily 
be made to case-forms (see below) is problematic for this view. 
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b. Reduplication 

*b h eih 2 - ‘be afraid' ~ perf. *b h e-b h 6ih 2 -e ‘is afraid’ (Ved. bibhdya, OHG biben ‘shake’). 
2. Derivational morphological processes 

a. Internal Derivation is the name given to derivational morphological processes that 
do not add phonetic material, but either rearrange the ablaut grades or change the 
position of the accent 

i . Ablaut 

Lat. semen , -inis neut. ‘seed’ —> Semo, -onis masc. ‘seed-god’ 

Lat. termen neut. ‘boundary post' —> termo masc. ‘finishing post' (Enn. Ann . 466 
Sk). 4 

ii, Accent shift 


Gk. Topoc; slice —» topoc; cutting, sharp’ 

^ Gk. Xeukoc; ‘bright’ Xevkoc, ‘whitefish’ 

Ved. krsnah ‘black’ —> krsnah ‘black antelope’ 

b. Reduplication was not a very common process in nominal derivational morphology 
but there are sorne examples. 5 

*k w elh 1/2 - ‘go round 5 *k w e-k w l(h 1/2 )o$ ‘wheef > Gk. kukAoc;, Ved. cakrdm , etc. 
*b h ruh x - ‘brown’ —> *b h e-b h ru- ‘beaver' > Ved. babhru- (a type of ichneumon), 6 Lat. 
fiber, 7 OE be(o)fer, PDE beaver . 

In Latin we may recognize the following types. 

i, Total reduplication of wh-words with indefinite sense. An inherited process: 

quis-quis ‘whoever (Liv. Andr. +) <— quis who’ cf. Hitt. kuis kuis . 
quam-quam ‘however much’ (Plaut. +) quam ‘to what degree?' 
quantus-quantus of whatever degree’ (Ter. +) quantus of what size?' 
ut-ut ‘however’ (Plaut. +) ut ‘how?’ 

ii, Reduplication of the entire root. Mainly onomatopoetic: 

mur-mur ‘rumble’ (Pac. +). 

quer-querus causing a person to shiver’ (Lucii. +). 

tur-tur ‘turtledove’ (Var. +). 

up-upa ‘hoopoe; pickaxe (Plaut. +). 

iii, CV reduplication. 

ci-conia (Plaut +) - cdnia s stork’. 
cu-curbita ‘gourd’ (Var. +)• 
su-surrus ‘whisper’ (Plaut. +). 

4 Possibly borrowed from Gk. t^ppcuv‘boundary’ 

5 For reduplicated nominals in Latin, see Andre 1978. 

6 Also an adjective meaning ‘brown. 

7 With secondary transfer to the o-stems. 

8 Plaut. Truc. 691, attributedto the Latin of Praeneste. 
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C. Primary versus Secondary Derivatives. It is traditional in Indo-European linguistics to 
make a distinction between primary and secondary derivatives. 9 

1. A primary derivative is one that appears to be made directly to a root. 

*nek w - gets dark’ —» *nok w -t-s evening’ (> night’), Lat. nox , etc. 

Hemh r cuf —> *tomh 1 -o-s cutting’ > Gk. Topoq a slice 5 . 

2. A secondary derivative is one that is derived from an inflectable base. 

Gk. grace' —> x<*pi- £ K gracefuF. 

Lat. ventus Vind’ —> vent-osus windyl 

3. In practice, however, it is sometimes difficult to decide what is a primary and what a 
secondary derivative and analyses may differ about what status they assign to the 
derivational base. 

D. Productivity. Some derivational morphemes may be freely added to any base of the appro- 
priate word class. For example in Present-day English the adjective-forming suffix -able maybe 
added to just about any verb: love lovable , get at —» get-at-able, iPod ‘to download on an iPod 
music player —> iPod(d)able able to be downloaded on an Ipod music player’. 10 Morphemes of 
this sort are said to be fully productive. 

At the other end of the spectrum some suffixes, while stili being identifiable as suffixes, 
cannot be added freely to bases to form new words. For example, the abstract suffix -th makes 
a fixed body of long-established nouns like health> wealth , depth y strength , length , warmth , 
all inherited from OE. In Early Modern English a few more terms sh.ow up. Some succeeded 
( breadth 1523 , n growth 1587, width 1627). Somefailed (spilth spillage’ 1607, coolth 1547, lowth 
1527). Since then new coinages with the suffix -th have been entirely artificial and unsuccess- 
fuL The suffix -th has become moribund or unproductive. In between there are some suffixes 
that appear to be semi-productive to varying degrees. 12 

E. Origin of Suffixes 

1. In some cases it is possible to trace a suffix back to a formerly independent word. 

a. For example, Present-day English suffixes like -dom or -ship derive from earlier 
independent nouns that formed the second member of a compound. 

i. -ship goes back to OE -scipe, as in freondscipe ‘friendship*, which continues a Proto- 
Germanic noun *skapiz 'shape, form 1 . The Proto-Germanic ancestor of freondscipe 


9 The distinction ultimately goes back to the Sanskrit grammatica! tradition, which, however, drew the diyiding lines between 
primary and secondary in a somewhat different way. According to this tradition a derivational suffix added to a verbal base— 
even a characterized one—and forms so derived are called krt , lit. 'doer. These are roughly but not exactly equivalent to 
our use of primary derivation. For example, Ved. bodhayitar - ‘awakener’ derived from the causative stem bodhdya- awaken 
rather than from the root budh- ‘be awake", would be dassified as a krt ibrmation by the Sanskrit tradition, but wouid count 
as a secondary derivative according to the classification followed here. Added to the krt suffixes/forms were the taddhita 
suffixes (lit. ‘good for that one) corresponding to our use of secondary derivation. For more, see Renou 1996:182. Arad (2003) 
reframes the traditional primary vs, secondary distinction in terms of Distributed Morphology and offers arguments based on 
the morphology of Hebrew and English for the universality of this pattern. 

10 A Google search (Dec. 2, 2008) turned up 2,745 instances of this neologism. 

11 Date of first attestation according to the OED. 

12 For more on productivity, see Matthews 1991:69-81. 
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vel sim. meant ‘the shape or condition of being a friendl Over time the specific 
meaning of the noun was bleached and -scipe became a suffix used to form abstracts 
from nouns and adjectives. 

ii. OE -dom continues a Proto-Germanic *ddmaz position, condition (OE dom 
statute, judgment’ PDE doom , OHG tuom position). OE freodom originally 
meant ‘the condition of being freel 

b. Simiiarly, in Latin, the suffix -cinium that forms nouns denoting an activity or 
profession ( lenocinium ‘profession of pimp’ Plaut. +, patrocinium ‘patronage’ Cic. +) 
and the related verbal suffix - cinor , ultimately derive ffom the root *kan- ‘sing’. 

2. But often there is no possible or obvious root connection. In some cases, there may have 
indeed been a root connection which has been lost over time. In other cases, however, 
a suffix may arise through misanalysis. For example, the Greek place-name MapaGdrv 
‘field of fenneF gave its name to Eng. marathon , the race of 26 miles, 385 yards. A false 
analysis was imposed on this form to create the suffix - athon , which is used especially in 
American English to furnish the names of various long-lasting events, e.g. talk-athon, 
walk-athon. ' t 

F. Backformation. A derivational process usually works in one direction. That is, a noun, for 
example, forms a verb by the addition of certain verbal morphology, or a verbal base forms 
a noun or adjective by the addition of certain nominal morphology. But there is usually no 
process of truncation to derive a noun from a verb by removing the verbal morphology. Never- 
theless, the usual derivational process may occasionally run backwards and produce a pseudo- 
base. 

1. For example, in PDE verbs in -ate often make verbal nouns in - ation: gyrate —» gyration , 

relegate relegation , translate translation . On the basis of this pattern it is possible 

to create conversate 13 from conversation although the historical base of conversation is 
converse . 

2. Latin examples: 

pugna ‘fight’ (Plaut. +) pugnare ‘fighf on the model cena —> cenare , etc. The true base 
of pugnare is pugnus ‘fisfi 

operor C I am busy’ (Plin. +) operatus occupied’ (Verg. +), which itself is denominative 
to opera ‘workP 4 

G. Decasuative Derivatives. Already in 1902 Hermann Osthoff noticed that certain nominal 
forms appear to be derived not from roots or stems but specifically from case forms. 15 This 
insight, although invoked by various scholars, 16 has only been explored intensively in recent 
times by Alan Nussbaum. 17 


13 E.g. Christopher Wallace, a.k.a. Notorious B.I.G. (Big Poppa 1994): Conversate for a few, cause in afew, wegon do f What 
we came to do, aint that right boo (truuuueee). 

14 See Postgate 1899. 

15 Osthoff discussed this idea Ln a letter to Karl Brugmann from January 30,1902, first published in Einhauser 1992:239-42. 
Brugmann (1906:405) relies on Osthoff s insight. 

16 For example, Vendryes 1920, Haudry 1981. 

17 Nussbaum 1996,1998a. See also Peters 1999b, Vine 2002, Weiss 2006 (a delocatival explanation for Lith. -ditis). 
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1. Many instances of previously obscure presuffixal lengthening may be explained as 
decasuative, specifically deinstrumental derivatives. For example: 

Transponat *aigrom sickness' (Lat. aegrum) —> *aigroh 1 with sickness* *aigroh 1 -to- 
‘sick’ (Lat aegrotus ). 18 

astus , -us cleverness’ —> astu with cleverness, cleverly’ 19 —» astutus ‘elever’. . 

H. The following sections are devoted to nominal derivational morphology, especially suf- 
fixation. 20 


II. Thematic Stem Types 21 

A. In Proto-Indo-European the simple thematic vowel *-o- could be used ali by itself as a suT 
fix. 22 

1. In some instances a simple thematic form has no certain root connection: 

a. Inherited: 

*h 2 euh 2 os > Lat. avus grandfather (Plaut +), Hitt. huhhas . 

^ ^ __ 

*porkos piglet’ > Lat porcus (Plaut. +)> OE fearh, PDE farrow, Lith. pafsas castrated 

Pig- 

*($)t(o)rzdos ‘thrush’ > Lat. turdus (Enn. +), Lith. strdzdas . 

*i-irh x os stye > Lat. varus pimple’ (Ceis. +)> Lith. viras pustule in pork’. . 

In some of the above cases the root from which the thematic form was derived may 
have been lost ( *h 2 euh 2 os > 23 *porkos, *urh x os, etc.) or the words may have been borrowed 
from some unknown source (*(s)t(o)rzdos, etc.). 

b. Latin has a number of apparently simple thematics with no obvious analysis: 

cibus 24 ‘food’ (Naev. +). 
focus ‘hearth’ (Plaut. +), 

2. In many cases the thematic vowel extends an identifiable base. 


18 Cf. Gk. xo\cot 6<; ‘angry’ -4— ^oXoc ‘anger’ 

19 Synchronically an. ablative but continuing an instrumental and the main case form occurring in Latin texts. Se e Vendryes 
1920. 

20 For more on internal derivation, see p. 262. For overviews of Latin derivational morphology, see Buck 1933, Kircher- 
Durand 2002, Balles 2008, and especially Leumann 1977:273-382. Untermann 1977 and Langslow 2000:269-376 are also 
of interest. Invaluable for research on nominal derivation are reverse dictionaries, which alphabetize the lemmata starting 
from the end. For Latin one may consuit Busa 1988, Delatte et al. 1981, Gradenwitz 1904 and Maniet 1969 (only Plautus). 
For derivational morphology elsewhere the following may be recommended. Indo-European: Brugmann 1906:2.1; Greek: 
Chantraine 1933; Indic: Debrunner 1954:2.2; Germanic: Krahe and Meid 1967:3, Bammesberger 1990, Heidermanns 1993, 
Casaretto 2004 (Gothic); Celtic: De Bernardo Stempel 1999 (Irish), Zimmer 2000 (Welsh); Slavic: Vaillant 1974; Baltic: 
Leskien 1891; Armeniam Olsen 1999; Hittite: Rieken 1999. 

21 The forms are mainly listed in alphabetical order. A form may be promoted because it is a particularly good illustration or 
has particularly good claim to be old. 

22 See Leumann 1977:275-7. 

23 The fact that the stem of *h 2 Cuh 2 os begins and ends with the same consonant makes it unlikely that the word derives 
from a root *h 2 euh 2 -. It is unlikely, however, that *h 2 euh 2 os is a simple LaUwort, since nursery words tend to have the pattern 
*CjV(C^QV with simple nuclei. Could *h 2 enh 2 os be a derivative of an eh 2 -stem *h 2 eueh 2 ? 

24 Umb. kebu (IV 23) is of uncertain meaning and even if it meant Tood’, it would have to be a loanword from Latin since *k 
before a front vowel is palatalized in Umbrian. 
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c. 

a. Deverbal o-stems 

i. TOjio<; type: From a verbal root a nomen actionis ‘name of actiorf could be made 
by adding the -o- suffix to the o-grade of the root. In such nomina actionis the root 
bore the accent. 

a. Examples from other IE languages: 

Gk. tpoxoc; course 4— rpe\io 1 ruri 
Ved. saka- strength’ 4— sak- 'be able' 

Hitt parsa- ‘crurnri 4— parsiya- 'break 7 . c 

PGmc. *drankaz a drink’ (OS drank , OHG trank) 4— * drink- 'drinlcl 
Olr. gor Tieat’ < *g wh oros 4— *g wh er- 'be hof (Gk. 0epopai am hof). 

OCS brodu £ ford 5 4— bred- wadel 

Lith. bradas 'fishing, fishery’ 4— brendu> bristi £ wade’ 

TB kraupet TA krop £ heap, crowd’ 4— TB kraup-l TA krop- collect, heap up’ 

(3. Latin examples: 

domus ‘house (Naev. +) 4— *dem- £ build’ (Gk. Septo 'build’), cf. Gk. fiopoc; 
£ house’. 

iocus 'joke’ (Plaut. +) 4— *iek- ‘speak’ (OHG jehan £ speak’). 
lucus 'sacred grove’ (Plaut. +) < *loukos lit. 'thing which is cleared’ 4— *leuk- 
shine’. 25 

modus a measure (Naev. +) 4— *med- measure’ (Goth. mitan *, etc.). 
sonus sound’ (Enn. +) 4— sonere make noise. 

sulcus ‘furrow’ (Plaut. +), lit. Vhat is made by dragging’ 4— *selk- ‘drag’ (Gk. 
eX ko), etc.). Contrast Gk, oXicoq £ hauling engine’ lit. £ drag(g)-er. 26 

ii. When the Togoc;-type nomina actionis occurred in the second part of a bahuvrihi, 
e.g. *dru-tomos £ whose cutting is wood, the first member could be interpreted as the 
object of the verbal noun (type Gk. Spuropoc; 'wood cutter’) 27 This reinterpretation 
led to the creation of a compound type with an o-grade thematic noun in agential 
sense as second member. 

a. Examples from other IE languages: 

Gk. avSpotpovoc; ‘man-killing’ 4— cpovoc; ‘slaughter’ 

Ved. ap-sava- ‘impelling water’ (< *-souh 1 os) '<r- su- 'impef. 

OCS vodo-nosu water jug’ lit. water-carrier 4— nes-ti 'carry. 28 

[3. Latin examples: 

anculus 'servant' (Paul. Fest. p. 18 L) < *h 2 mb h i-k w olh If2 os 'who bustles about’ 4— 
*k w elh 1/2 - go round’ = Gk. dpcpLTtoXoc; “ Skt. abhicara-. 


25 Cf. PGmc. *fouhaz open country’ (OE leah> etc.), but Ved. lokdh ‘space* has, surprisingly, oxytone accentuation. 

26 Probably also rogus ‘funeral pyre’ if derived from regere extend, but the semantic development is not cleax, 

27 Cf. Myc. da-ru-to-mo /drutomos/. 

28 In Greek, compounds of this type with a nominal first member are paroxytone if the penult is light and oxytone if the 
penult isheavy (ixpoppoc; swineherd* lit. ‘feedingswine). Evidently theparoxytones haveresultedfrom the generalization of 
the Wheelers Law cases whereby an oxytone dactylbecomes paroxytone. 
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furci-fer Tork-carrier (Plaut. +)> a reference to a kind of Roman punishment < 
*-b h oros <— *b h er - carryl 

y. Inner-Latin creations have the root vocalism of the present stem; - 

sacrificus ‘performing priestly functions’ (Ov. +) facere, X-ficere . 
sacrilegus shrine-robber (Plaut +) <r- legere collect, steall 29 

iii. xojioc; type: An a-grade deverbal derivative with an accented thematic vowel was a 
nomen agentis name of the agent’ 

a. Examples from other IE languages: 

Gk. Tpoxoq Vheel’ lit. runner’ <— Tp&xto '1 run! 

Ved. coda- ‘impeller’ cud- 'impell 

OCS drugu companion < *d h roug h o- 4- *d h reug h - serve’ (Goth .driugan). 
PGmc. *skaraz ‘cutter’ (OE scear y PDE plough-share) <— *sker- cuti 30 

[3. Latin examples (very rare): 

coquus cook’ (Naev. +) <— *pek w - ‘cook’ (Lat coquo 1 cook’). 
procus suitor’ (Plaut. +) <r- *prek- ‘pray (Lat. precor 1 pray’). 

y. The xopoc; type may be regarded as an internal derivative of the topoc; type 
in which case the original derivational chain would be: xpex^ ‘ruri —> xpoxoc; 
running, i.e. race-course’ —» tpoxo<; ‘possessing (the act of) running’ > ‘runner, 
i.e. wheell 

iv . The \ei)Koc;-type e-grade deverbal adjective : 31 

ancus ‘hooked’ 32 < *h 2 enkos <— *h 2 enk- ‘bend’ (Ved. acati). 

fidus ‘trusting’ (Plaut +) < *b h eid h os *b h eicP l - Trust’ (Lai. fido, etc.). 33 

v. e-grade neuter nouns: 34 

*pedom ground’ in oppido ‘utterly’ (Plaut. +), Umb, per$o(m) (VIb 24 +) ‘delimited 
space on the ground’ *ped- ‘step’ (Ved. pad- £ fall’). f 

serum ‘whey’ (Catuli. +) *ser- ‘flowl 35 

vi. Zero-grade deverbal adjectives in the second part of compounds: 

*X-gnos ‘X-born’ *genh x - 'be born’ in Lat .privignus ‘stepson’ (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 22 
+), lit. 'born apart’, benignus 'kind’ (Plaut. +). Cf. Gk. veoyvoc; ‘ne;w-bornl 36 


29 A process that was productive throughout Latinity. 

30 The position of the accent for the Proto-Germanic forni is inferred solely on the basis of the agential semantics. The 
position of the accent in nouns of this sort can only be judged somewhat more directly when the final consonant of the stem 
was subject to Verner s Law. 

31 Named for Gk. XeuKoq 'white < ‘shining 5 <r- *leuk- ‘shine’ 

32 Paulus ex Festo p. 15 L: appellatur qui aduncum bracchtum habet , et exporrigi non potest “Someone who has a hooked haud 
which cannot be extended is called ancus? 

33 But fidus may also simply be copying the vocalism of the present stem. Cf, parcus ‘thrifty 5 (Plaut. +) <— parco ‘spare 5 . 

34 This type is probably just a substantivization of the \euKO<; type adjective. 

35 But the evidence for a root *ser- with this meaning is very scant. 

36 For the phonology, see p. 113. There are also some zero-grade neuter nouns like iugum ‘yoke’ = Gk. £uy6v, Ved. yugdm, 
Hitt. iukan *ieug- ‘yoke' 
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b. Denominal o-stems 37 

L When this suffix was added with an increase in the ablaut grade of the root (so- 
called vrddhi), the resulting stem meant of X 5 (genitival), e.g.: 

*diu- ‘sky 7 —> *deiuo- of the sky god’ > deus, Ved. deva-. 

ii. When the thematic vowel was added to a nominal stem with no vrddhi of the 

Q 

base or with a reduction, the resulting stem meant ‘having X' (possessive): *uetos 
'year > *uet$-o- 'having a year' —> a yearling calf 7 (Ved. vatsd-). Latin has no ciear 
examples of this sort (possibly rufus < ^hjroudf^os ‘having redness’ if derived from 
a root noun * r h 1 roud h - 'redness' Olr. ni). 38 

iit. The thematic vowel was used to create adjectives from indeclinable forms: 

*med h i-o$ ‘middle' (Lat medius, Gk. \xeaoq, etc.) <— *me-d h i 'in the middle 7 . 
*septmm-os 'seventh 7 (Lat. septimus, Ved. saptamd-) <— *septm ‘seven. 

- This process was evidently stili alive in Latin: 

quotus 'how many’ <— quot 'how many 7 (adv.). 39 ' 
superus ab ove' super ab ove' 

B. Some Notable Thematic Suffixes 

% , 

1. *-eio- made adjectives of material in Proto-IndodBuropean: 40 

Gk. xpuosoc; 'golden 7 xpvaoq ‘gold 7 . 

Ved. hiranyaya- golden <— htranyam gold’ 

a. The same use is attested for the Latin descendant -ews: 41 


argenteus 'of silver' (Liv. Andr. +) <— argentum 'silver 7 

aureus golden (Liv. Andr. +) <— aurum gold' 

corneus 'of horn 7 (Cic. +) <— cornu ‘horn. 

ferreus ‘ferrous 7 (Plaut. +) <— ferrum ‘iron’ 

flammeus 'of flame’ (Acc. +) flamma ‘flame 7 

lapideus ‘of stone 7 (Var. +) lapid- 'stone 7 . -'•> . 

ligneus 'wooden' (Plaut. +) <— lignum 'wood 7 . 

viteus ‘of a vine 7 (Var. +) <— vitis 'vine'. 

b. The sphere of usage of -eus was extended in Latin to form color adjectives: 
niveus 'snow-white 7 (Cic. +) <— nix, nivis ‘snow’ 

purpureus 'purple' (Liv. Andr. +) 42 purpura ‘purple dye obtained from the murex 7 
roseus ‘rose-colored’ (Catuli. +) rosa ‘rose 7 . 


37 See Leumann 1977:277-8. Most formants discussed below have feminine n-stem counterparts, e.g. adjectives of the type 
bonus, bona, bonum, and these feminine forms are discussed here. 

38 Latin nouns of the decor type, originaliy amphikinetic s-stems, sometimes have apparent thematic derivative like decorus 
good-looking’ (Plaut. +). These are generally thought to be backformed to compounds like indecorus ‘ugly’ (Cic. +), where 
the thematicization of the second member was an option available in the formation of bahuvrihis already in Proto-Indo- 
European. Cf. bimus ‘two years old’ < *dui-g k imo- <— *g h (e)idm Svinter’ ~ Ved. satd-hima- ‘having a hundred winters’. 

39 N.b. not derived from the proto-form *k w oti . 

40 See Leumann 1977:286-8. 

41 A list of forms in -eus distributed by date is given in Kircher-Durand 2002:105-8. 

42 Probably modeled on Gk. Ttopqnpeo*;. 
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c. The suffix -eus also was used in extended fornis. 

i . Extending material adjectives in -no- with no semantic difFerence: 43 

a(h)eneus 'brazen (Plaut. +) ahenus ‘brazen 3 (Piaut. +) < *aies-no- aes (*aies-) 
'bronze 3 . 

s 

eburneus of ivory 3 (Cic. +) <— eburnus of ivory 3 (Lucr. +) ebur 'ivory 3 . 

ii. -aceus mainly in agricultural terms: 44 

farraceus 'of emmer (Var. +) ^ far, farris emmerl 
hederaceus of ivy 3 (Cat. +) hedera ‘ivy. 
rosaceum oil of ros es (Larg. +) <- rosa rosei 
vinaceus 'refuse from wine-pressing (Cat +) vinum winel 

iiu -dneus often in the extension of compounds. 45 Unlike the suffixes -neus and -aceus 
these forms do not sliare the basic sense of the simple suffix -eus. 

a. From compound verbs: 

consentaneus 'agreeable (Plaut. +) <— consentio T agreel 
praeliganeus made from fruit picked before the main crop (Cat. Agr. 23.2) <- 
prae 'before 3 + lego C I pick 3 . 

succidaneus 'killed as a substitute additiori (Plaut. +) succido T kill as a 
second offeringl 

supervacaneus extra 3 (Cat. +) <— super 1 in additioh + vaco T am availablel 

(J. From prepositional phrases, noun phrases, and adverbs (apparently a Iatter 
development in the aggregate): 

circumforaneus 'itineranf (Cic. +) circum forum 'around the forum 5 . 

extraneus not inherent 3 (Rhet. Her. +) <— extra butside. 
mediterraneus ‘inland 3 (Var. +) <- media terra ‘land in the middle. 
subterraneus underground 3 (Cic. +)_ sub terra 'under the ground 3 . 

d. -eus is to be distinguished from -eusl-eus representing Greek -sloc;, which is mainly 
appended to Greek stems, but occasionally is added to Latin bases, e.g. Achilleus 'of 
Achilles 3 (Verg. +), Cupidineus 'of Cupid 3 ( Culex +). 

2. *-iio- had a number of distinet functions in Proto-Indo-European. 46 

a. *-iio- made primary deverbal adjectives. 

L Examples from other IE languages: 

Gk. ayioc; ‘sacred 3 <— *hjag-, the root of d(ojicu 'I worshipl 
Ved. dfsiya- seeable’ <r- drs- ‘see 3 . 


43 Most likely this is an instance of Suffixhaufiing , a phenomenon whereby two suffixes of nearly identical function are both 
appended to one base, e.g. Ital. tazzettina and tazzinetta tazza cup’, with two diniinutive suffixes added in either order. 

44 This suffix survives in Romance (Ital. poveraccio ‘wretch 1 , Fr . bestiasse stupid person, Sp. animalazo ‘big brute 1 ) where it 
has acquired pejorative force. 

45 See Leumann 1922. 

46 See Leumann 1977:288-302. 
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ii. Latin examples (mainly from compound verbs): 

eximius ‘to be excepted, exceptional' (Plaut e) 4- eximo 'I take out' 
exuviae armor stripped from a defeated enemy' (Plaut. +) 4- exuo 'I take off. 
pluvius consisting of rain, rain-bringing’ (Var. +) <— pluit ‘it rains' 

b. made secondary genitival adjectives. 47 

i . Examples from other IE languages: 

Gk. aorrfjp ‘savior —> ourrrjpioc; ‘saving'. 

Ved. pitar- ‘father' —> pitriya- ‘paternal’ 

ii. Latin examples: 

ludius substantivized ‘stage performer (Plaut. +) ludus performance' 
meretricius ‘of a courtesan' (Plaut. +) meretrix ‘courtesan. 
noxius ‘harmfuf (Plaut. +) <— noxa ‘harm’ 

— regius ‘roya1' (Plaut. +) rex ‘king’ 

■ • 

iii. This suffix was often used to form patronymics, e.g. 

Hom. Gk. TeXapiovioq Alaq ‘Ajax, son of Telamon. 

a. Most Roman gentilic names are fossilized patronymics formed with this suffix. 
Marcus Tullius originally meant ‘Marcus, son of Tullus'. 48 Similarly: 

Quin(c)tius <— Quln(c)tus. 

Sextius <— Sextus. 

Varius Varus 49 

c. Adjectives in *-iio- y whether primary or secondary, were often substantivized, either as 
neuters in -ium (e.g. iudicium ‘judgmenf Enn. + iudex ‘judge') or feminines in -ia 
(e.g. victoria ‘victor/ Cic. + 4— victor victor'). 50 

i. Denominal: 

coniugium ‘marriage' (Ter. +) coniu(n)x ‘spouse'. 
militia ‘military Service' (Plaut. +) 4- miles soldier' 
nuptiae ‘wedding' (Enn. +) <— nupta ‘married woman'. 
portorium ‘toll' (Plaut. +) <— portitor ‘customs officer'. 51 
praetorium ‘tent of the praetor' (Cic. +) <— praetor praetor’. 


47 This suffix *-iio- was distinet in Proto-Indo-European from *-io- y which was usually from i + o, e.g. *med h i-os Tniddle’ 
(Ved. madhya-y Lat. medias). In Latin the two suffixes become indistinguishable because of the anaptyxis between a consonant 
(except *d, *g y and *s) and i . 

48 But some praenomina also end in -ius y e.g. Lucius , Statius {<— Sabellic), Servius. In these cases the suffix -iio- is probably 
functioni ng as a hypocoristic suffix. 

49 Varus is attested as a cognomen, P. Quinctilius Varus . Many cognomina reflect old praenomina. 

50 For more on -ia y see pp. 276,301, and 323. 

51 Some regard -toriusl-torium as independent suffixes, but there are few cases in Old and Classical Latin where they cannot 
be analyzed, at least formaUy, as - ito - derivatives of an agent noun in -tor. In later Latin the suffix came to be built directly to 
verbai stems. See Cooper 1595:155-9. 
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ii. Deadjectival abstracts favor feminine -ia. 52 Cf. Gk. aocpia cleverness’ ao<p6c; 
'elever': 

audacia ‘boldness' (Plaut. +) audax ‘bold’ 
concordia ‘harmony' (Plaut. +) concors ‘harmonious’ 
insania ‘insanity 5 (Plaut. +) <— insanus 'insane'. 
memoria ‘memory (Plaut. +) <— memor ‘mindfuT. 
miseria ‘misery' (Plaut. +) <— miser ‘wretched’ 

iii. Deverbal: 

gaudium ‘joy’ (Plaut. +) <— gaudeo 'I rejoice' 
imperium 'supreme power 5 (Enn. +) impero 'I order. 
invidia 'ill-wilP (Plaut. +) <— invideo 'I feel hostility'. 
studium zea Y (Plaut. +) studeo 'I am eager. 53 

d. The suffix *-no- is also often found in prepositional governing compounds. 

i. Examples from other IE Languages: ■ 

Ved. adhi-gart-iya- ‘in (ddhi) the chariot-seat {garta-)\ 

Hom. Gk. eivciXioc; ‘in the sea’ 

ii. So too in Latin: 

abstemius ‘sober (Lucii. +) abs tem(-eto) ‘away from a strong drink’ 
egregius ‘outstanding’ (Var. +) e grege out of the herd 5 . 54 

3. *-iio- was also involved in many compound suffixes in Latin. 

a. One of the most notable is the suffix -arius. 55 -ario- comes from *- dsiio which we find 
in many cognomina of non-Roman origin like Vesp-asius. 56 Cf. also Umb. plenasier 
loc. pl. Tdes' (Va 2), lit. ‘time of the full mooh. 

i. It made genitival adjectives, which were often substantivized as the names of 
trades: 

argentarius ‘banker' (Plaut. +) <— argentarius , -a, -um ‘concerned with silver <— 
argentum 'silver. 

balnearius ‘relating to the bath’ (Catuli. +) <— balneum 'bath' 
legionarius ‘a legionary' (Caes. +) <— legio Tegion. 
onerarius c for carrying loads (Plaut. +) onus , oneris Toad' 

operarius Taborer' (Plaut. +) opera/opus y operis work’ 


52 Genetally only adjectives with polysyllabic stems make abstracts in -ia. Thus insanus ‘insane 5 makes insania ‘insanity, 
but sanus ‘healthy’ makes sanitas ‘health’ Tine apparent exception gratia ‘thanks’ <— gratus pleasing’ is probably by haplology 
from *gratitia. 

53 The deverbal abstracts in -ium tend to be words for attraction (studium 'eagerness 5 , gaudium ‘joy’, desiderium ‘desire’) or 
repulsion ( odium ‘hatred [\ fastidium ‘aversion, taedium 'disgust 3 ) and to have astem-final dor r. 

54 But propitius ‘favorable’ is probably an -iio- derivative of a compound *propets pro + peto ‘I make for’ Cf. Gk. 7ipoTt£tr|t; 

‘fallingdown’ 

55 For an overview of the semantic subtypes, see Arias Abellan 2002. 

56 Cf. <vi>asieis = viariis ‘connected with roads’ (CIL 1 2 .585, par. 12). 
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tabernarius shopkeeper (Cic. +) <— taberna ‘shopl 
vinarius c pertaining to wine (Plaut. +) <— vinum wme J . 57 

ii. Neuter substantivizations in -urium: 

aerarium ‘treasury (Cat. +) aerarius connected with bronze or coinage’ <— aes , 
aeris ‘bronze. 

grandrium ‘granar/ (Plaut +) <— granum grain. 
solarium ‘sun-room, sundiaf (Plaut +) <— sol ‘sunl 

iii. There is no certain analysis of Proto-Italic *-dsiio-. One suggestion would analyze 

-as-iio- as a derivative in -iio- built to the a-stem genitive singular. 

. 

b. -mdnium and -monia are both in origin substantivized -iio- derivatives of the rare 
suffix -mo. 58 Cf. Gk. T\f|pO)V ‘enduringl yvtoptov ‘experti 

i. Deadjectival derivatives in -monia: 

^ castimonia/-ium 59 ceremonial purity' castus ‘holyl 
sanctimonia ‘holiness’ (Rhet. Her. +) <— sanctus ‘inviolate’. 

iu Denominat (mainly indicating social or juridical status or function): 

patrimonium ‘fathe^s property’ (Rhet Her. +) <—pater ‘fatherl 
testimonium ‘evidence’ ( Lex XII) testis witnessl 

iii. Deverbal: 

alimonium/-ia 60 ‘nourishment’ (Var. +) alo T nourishl 

parsimonia 61 ‘thriff (Plaut. +) <— perf. stem pars-i T sparedl 
querimonia complaint’ (Plaut +) <— queror T complain. 

iv. Classical Latin words in -monia fall into two groups: temper ( acrimonia vigori 
aegrimonia ‘griefl querimonia complainf) and religious practice ( caerimonia 
sacrednessl castimonia ceremonial purityl sanctimonia ‘holiness’). 

c. -ikiio- makes adjectives that show only slight or no semantic difference from their 
bases: 

novicius ‘newly purchased’ (of slaves) (Plaut. +) novus ‘newl 

i. The pair novicius ~ novus seems to have served as the model for the creation of 
new adjectives derived from the perfect passive participle describing in the first 
instance the status of slaves: 

adoptaticius ‘adopted’ (Plaut +) <— adoptatus . 
conventicius met by chance’ (Plaut. Cist 40) conventus . 

expositicius exposed’ (Plaut Cas. 79) expositus. 


57 The suffix -arius survived into the Romance languages (Fr. -ier [not entirely phonologically regular], Sp. -ero [ditto], Ital. 
-fl/o), chiefly in the function of forming agent nouns. 

58 The apparent base of alimonia is attested very late in alimwies masc. pl. ‘fledgling’ ( Gloss. Plac. 5.6.17, Anth. 19.9). 

59 The feminine first in Cicero, the neuter first in Apuleius. 

60 Both the neuter and the feminine are first attested in Varro, but alimonia only at Men. 260. 

61 pausimonivm ‘savings’ is attested at CIL 5.123 and 4156. 
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ii. But these semantic restrictions were soon relaxed: 

adscripticius ‘enrolled in addition’ (Cic. Nat. D. 3.39) <— adscriptus enrolledl 
adventicius ‘foreign (Cic. +) advenio 1 arrive (no perfect pass. part). 
conducticius ‘hired* (Plaut +) conductus employed for wagesl 
dediticius surrendered’ (Caes. +) <— deditus ‘surrenderedl 
depsticius ‘made by kneading' (Cat. Agr. 74) depstus ‘kneadedl 
empticius ‘obtained by purchase (Var. +) <— emptus purchasedl 62 

iii novicius has long been compared to PS1. *noviku new one' (ORuss. novikit new 
monkl dial. Pol. nowik new moon). This may suggest that novicius is an -iio- 
derivative of a substantive *nouicus new one’ or an underlying athematic nominal 
* nouik -. 63 For further discussion of -iko- see below. 

iv. In the case of OL moltatico- ‘(money) arising from a fine' (ILLRP 593 +)> a form 
with the suffix -d-t-iko- (below, p. 295) has been transferred to the -ikiio- class in 
Classical Latin multaticius (Liv. +). 

d. -ikiio- makes genitival adjectives: 

patricius ‘patrician' (Plaut +) <— patres ‘senators 5 . 

aedilicius connected with an aedile (Plaut +) aedilis aedile. 

tribunicius C tribunician (Cic. +) tribunus ‘tribune. 

Most probably this suffix originated in - iio- derivatives of substantivized - iko- 
derivatives. A theoretical *patrika or *patrikom senatorial class' 64 made a derivative 
patrik-iio- ‘belonging to the senatorial class' Subsequently this and similar derivatives 
were associated directly with the ultimate base and the mid-stage became omissible. 65 

e. -tiio-. -iio- also may be added to f-extended root: 66 

comitium ‘meeting-place’ (Lex XII +) <— *kom ‘together + i- go’ (Lat. eo etc.), 
exitium ‘ruin’ (Plaut. +) exeo ‘I go awayl 
initium ‘beginning’ (Ter. +) <— ineo 1 go ini 

iustitium cessation of judicial and all other business’ < *ious~sta-t~iio- <— *ius sisto ‘I 
stop the legal processi 

£ *-ntiio- The suffix -iio- was added to active participles. 

I nuntium message’ (Catuli. +), nuntius ‘messenger’ (Plaut. +) < *nouentiio~ 67 <r~ 
*neu - ‘shout’ (Ved. navate roar, etc.). 
silentium silence’ *silentiio- silens ‘being silenti 68 

62 The suffix -ikiio- also occurs in the formation of adjectives of mater ial: caementicius *of concrete’ (Vitr. +) <— caementum 
‘rubble’, stramenticius ‘made of straw’ {Var. +) stramentum ‘straw’ These may be vulgar variants of -iceus, an extension of 
-ik(oL parallel to -aceus <- -ak(o)-. 

63 Cf. also Goth. sineigs * ‘old mari < *senikos. 

64 patrice ‘in a patrician manner’ (Plaut. Cas . 723) supports the existence of an. adjective *patriko The adjectivepafrictw used 
by Varro in the meaning ‘genitive’ is a borrowing from Greek. 

65 See Leumann 1959:3-12 for more detail. 

66 See p. 303 below. 

67 noventius has been restored at Mare. Poet. 3. 

68 The antonyms nuntium and silentium were originally augural terms referring to the report or absence of report of the 
birds. See Var. L. 6.86. 
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ii. The feminine substantivizations became abstracts. 

adulescentia youth’ (Plaut. +) <r- adulescens young man. 69 
distantia (Lucr. +) 'difference' <— distans ‘being at a distancel 
elegantia Tastidiousness (Plaut. +) elegans ‘refined' 
ignorantia 'ignorance' (Cic. +) ignorans 'ignorant' 
impudentia shamelessness' (Plaut. +) <— impudens ‘shamelessl 
intellegentia 'intelligence’ (Ter. +) intellegens ‘understandingl 
patientia patience’ (Plaut -t-) <— patiens patienti 
sapientia ‘wisdoih (Plaut +) <— sapiens wisel 
sententia opinion (Plaut. +) < * sentientia sentiens ‘feelirigl 

scientia ‘knowledge’ (Rhet. Her. +) ,sciens ‘knowingl 

\ 

4. The suffix -lo- has two synchronically distinet functions in Latin and these two functions 
may have been inherited ffom Proto-Indo-European. 70 On the one hand, -lo- made 
primary deverbal adjectives with agentive force. On the other hand, - lo- made secondary 
denominal and deadjectival derivatives often with diminutive force. 

a. Deverbal fornis. The suffix -(u)lo- n also serves to make deverbal nomina agentis or 
verbal adjectives. 72 

i . Examples from other languages: 

Gk. xucpXoc; ‘blind’ rucpEiv ‘smokel 
OCS neslu 'having carried' nes- carry’. 73 
Arm. ber-ea-l carried’ ber- carry'. 74 

ii. Latin examples: 

bibulus 'absorbent' (Lucr. +) <— bibo T drink’ 
credulus ‘believing’ (Cic.+) credo T believe. 
figulus potter’ (Vitr. +) 75 <— fingo T fashion. 
garrulus 'talkative (Plaut. -f) <— garrio T chatter. 
pendulus 'hanging down (Var. +) <— pendeo T hangl 
tremulus ‘trembling’ (Plaut +) tremo £ I tremble. 76 

iit, Substantivized as instrument nouns: 
capulus ‘hilt’ (Plaut. +) <— capio T takel 

iaculum Throwing-spear (Sis. +) iaculus 'for throwing’ (Plaut.) iacio T 
throwl 


69 aduluscens is in origin the participie of adolesco ‘become mature’ 

70 See Leumann 1977:305-12. 

71 The -u- that appears before the suffix 4o- has been in part generalized from forms derived from thematic verbal bases, e.g. 
bibulus ‘given to drink, absorbent’ < *bibe-los <— bibe-re To drink’, tremulus Trembling’ < *treme-los treme-re To tremble’ It 
may also have arisen in some cases phonologically by anaptyxis. 

72 Zucchelli 1969. 

73 In Slavic the reflex of - lo - forms are integrated into the verbal paradigm as the so-cailed second past active (or resultative)- 
participle. Combined with the present of the verb To be these participles form the present perfect, e.g. OCS jestii umnla she 
has died/is dead’ In Russian, with the ellipsis of the verb To be^ the /-participie alone expresses the past tense, e.g .japisdl T 
was writing’ 

74 The productive and only participie formation in Armenian. 

75 But the cognomen Figulus is attested earlier: the leamed P. Nigidius Figulus was praetor in 5S bce. 

76 The consul of 306 bce was Q. Marcius Tremulus. 
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regula ‘aruler’ (Var. +) 4— rego 1 directi 77 
speculum ‘looking glass’ (Plaut. +) 4— specio C I lookl 
torculum ‘(wine-)press 7 (Cat +) 4— torqueo ‘I twistl 
vinculum ‘bond’ (Plaut +) <— vincio ‘I bindl 

b. Diminutive forms 78 

i. In other IE languages: 

Ved. vrsald- ‘poor feIlow >79 4— vfsa male’. 80 
Lith. ratelis ‘little wheel’ 4— ratas ‘wheell 

The example of porculus ‘young pig’ (Plaut. +) <— porcus ‘pig’ may be inherited. Cf, 
Lith, parselis piglet’ and OYLGfarheli ‘pigletl 

ii. Latin examples 

a. In some cases the suffix appears to be added directly to an athematic stem, e,g. 
lapillus ‘pebble’ (Var. +) < *lapid-lo- 4- lapis, lapidis stonel Gf, Osc. puklum 
‘son (Cp 37.4), Ved. putrd- ‘son’ < *put-lo- 4— *put- 'little’ (OCS piit-ica 'little 
bird’). : - 

(5. But in most cases the suffix is -ulus < -olus < *-elos: 8 \ 

anulus ‘finger ring’ (Naev. +) 4— anus ‘ring, anusl 
arcula ‘small chest’ (Plaut. +) 4— arca ‘chestl 
foculus ‘portable stove’ (Cat. +) 4— focus ‘hearthl 
regulus ‘chieftain’ (Var. +) 82 4— rex ‘king\ 

y. After e, i, and v, the form -olus is retained: 

capreolus 'the young of the roe deer’ 83 (Var. +) <— caprea ‘roe deerl 

filiolus ‘little son’ (Plaut +) 4— filius ‘soni- 

servolus ‘a young (worthless) slave’ (Plaut. +) 4— servus ‘slavel 

8. After 3rd-> 4th-> and 5th-declension bases the form of the diminutive suffix is 
-culus, -a, -um . This probably results from Suffixhdufung of the sufiixes -k(o)- 
and -/o-: 84 

aedicula ‘small room, chapel’ (Plaut. +) 4— aedes ‘temple, abodel 
articulus ‘joint, juncture’ (Plaut, +) <— artus -iis ‘limbi 


77 Note the lengthened grade also found in tegula ‘tile’ (Plaut. +) <— tego ‘cover’ 

78 Schuhmann (2003) argues that the diminutive function of the suffix *-lo- should not be attributed to Proto-Indo- 
Huropean. 

79 RV 10.34.1 Id. For the semantics cf. Lat. homullus, homunculus ‘poor creature’. In later language vrsald - comes to mean a 
sudra , i.e. a member of the lowest caste. There is also a feminine vrsali. See Hoffmann 1992:793. 

80 In Greek the conglomerate suffix -uAXlo- has diminutive function, e.g. etiuXXlov short poem’ <— 2 tio<; poeiri See 
Chantraine 1933:74. 

81 That the vowel was e is shown by the cognates like Lith. parselis > Fal. arcentelom ‘a little silver’ (GG 1) and by the 
palatalization of k to <$> (///?) in Umbrian diminutives like struh^la (a sacrificial cake, Ha 18 +) < *struuikela. 

82 But the cognomen Regulus is attested for M. Atilius Regulus, a general of the First Punic War. 

83 First used in the metaphorical sense Vine tendriV or ‘rafter’ 

84 For - ko - in diminutive function cf. Lat. homuncio 'little man, OCS synuku Tittle son. 
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corculum ‘little hearf (a term of endearment, Plaut. +) < *kordkelom cor, 
cordis ‘hearf. 

diecula a brief day* (Plaut. +) <— dies ‘day, cf. Osc. zicolom ‘day (Lu 1.14 +). 

osculum ‘kiss’ (Plaut. +) <— os ‘mouth 5 . 

specula a ray of hope’ (Plaut. +) <— spes , spei ‘hope’ 

£. After bases ending in liquids or nasals the stem-final consonant and the / of the 
suffix assimilate to produce forms ending in -Uus, -lia, -Ilum : 85 

agellus ‘little field 5 (Ter. +) < *agerlo- < *agrelo- <—• ager ‘field’, 
ampulla ‘bottle’ (Plaut. +) < *amporela amp(h)ora ‘jar’ 
asellus ‘donkey (Var. +) <— asinus ‘donkey’ 
corolla ‘garland 5 (Enn. +) <r- corona crown. 

homullus a mere mortaP (Var. +) < *homonelo- *homon- ‘man. S6 

porcellus Very little pig’ (Var. +) <— porculus ‘little pigl 

puella girf (Plaut. +) < *puerela puera ‘girl’ (Liv. Andr. Trag. 40). 

^ ocellus ‘little eye 1 (Plaut. +) oculus eye. 

Latin also uses the suffix -(c)ulus to form diminutive adjectives: 

aureolus golden (Plaut. -f) <— aureus golden’ 

gemellus ‘twindike’ (Catuli. +) < *gerrien-elo- <—geminus ‘twin. 

minusculus ‘rather smaff (Cat. +) minus ‘less*. 

parvulus ‘tiny; child’ (Plaut. +) parvus 'small 9 . 

primulus earliest’ (Plaut.) <— primus ‘firsf. 

tenellus ‘delicate (Plaut. +) tener ‘tender. 

5. The instrument nouns. 87 In Proto-Indo-European, at least at the latest reconstructible 
stage, there were four suffixes that were used to make the names of Instruments ( nomina 
instrumenti) and also for the names of places. These suffixes were *-trom,*-d h rom, *-tlom, 
and *-d h lom. They ali had eh^-s tem variants. 88 

a. It is probable that the forms with voiced aspirates have been extracted from cases 
where the forms *-tlom and *-trom became *-d h lom and *-cP l rom after bases ending in 
a voiced aspirate by Bartholomae J s Law. 89 

L Examples from other IE languages 


85 lhe vowel before the geminate ll appears as i {sigillum <— signum ), e {agellus <- ager), or u ( ampulla amp(h)ora). The 

original distributiori seems to have been as follows: -illo- derives from and *-n 2 -lo-\ -ello- from *-r 2 -lo- > and 

*-en-lo-; -ullo- from *-or-lo- and *-on-lo-. Thus we find sigillum ‘figuruie’ (Var. +) < *sig-n 2 -lo- < *sign-elo- signum ‘statue’ 
tigillum ‘small plank’ (Plaut. +) < *tig-n 2 -lo- < *tign-elo- <r- tignum ‘beant, and pocillum ‘small cup’ (Cat. +) < *pokt 2 -lo- < *pokl- 
elo- <r- poclum cup’, but asellus ‘donkey’ < *asen-lo- < *asen-elo-, and agellus little field’ < *agerlo- < *ag-r 2 -lo- < *agr-elo-. See 
Strodach 1933. In some cases -ello- has spread at the cost of *-illo-, e.g. phonologically regular scabillum ‘little bench’ (Cat. +) < 
*skab-n 2 -lo- < *skabn-elo- beside analogical scabellum. Of course if the vowel of the medial syllable is long it i$ simply retained: 
stella ‘star’ < *ster-la > corolla garland' < *koronla. 

86 But the more archaic diminutive is homunculus (Plaut. +). 

87 See Leumann 1977:312-4, 

88 The *e/z 2 “Variants may originally have been collectives characterized by zero-grade roots. Ihe r-fornis of the suffix seem 
originally to have been restricted to bases containing a Iiquid or ending in -s. Other wise, the /-forms were used. For one view 
on the Indo-European situation, see Olsen 1988. 

89 On Bartholomae’s Law, see p. 150 n. 8, 
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a. *-trom/*-treh 2 

Gk. XsKTpov ‘couch 5 <— Xexopcu ^ lie’ 

Ved. ksetram Tand’ <— ksay - 'abidet 

Goth./odr* neut. scabbard’ < *peh 2 -tr6m <r- *peh 2 - protecf. 

OHG maltar Tneal’ neut < *moltrom <— *melh 2 - grind’ (Goth. malah*, etc.). 
Hom. Gk. pqTprj ‘speech’ <— *uerh r £ speak’ (Gk. epoo, etc.). 

Got. hleipra* ‘tenf <— *klei- Tean (OHG (h)linen, etc.). 

(3. *-d h rom/*-d h reh 2 

Gk. (3d0pov ‘base < *g yv m-d h rom <— *g w em- go, come’ (Gk. (3cuvco etc.). 

Gk. Kp£|id0pa rope hung from a hook’ Kpspdvvupi 1 hang’ 

y. *~tlom/*-tleh 2 

Gk. xbtXov wash-water’ <— pour’ (Gk xeto, etc.). 

OHG bzhaZ ax’ neut. < *bt-pla -, 90 OE bili neut. < *bidla- <— *b h eih x - cut’ (Lat. 
findo, etc.). 

Olr. ceto/ song’ < *kan-tlom <r- *kan - ‘sing’ (Lat. amo, etc.). 

Lith. arklas £ plov/ « *h 2 erh 3 -tlom £ plowl 

Goth. ne-pla* Tnstrument for sewing, needle *sneh 1 - spin’ (cf. OHG nden 
sew’ 91 )- 

8. *-d h lom/*-d h leh 2 

Gk. yev£0Xov race, offsprmg’ *genh r £ be born’ (Lat. (g)nascor £ I am borrf), 
SCr. ralo , Cz. radfo plow’ < PS1. *ordlo < *h 2 erh 3 -d h lom <— *h 2 erh 3 - plow’ (Lat. 
aro 1 plow’ etc.). 

Gk. yev£0Xr| 'race' <r~ *genh r £ be born. 

b. The instrumental suffixes in Proto-Indo-European made primary derivatives, but in 
the history of Latin and elsewhere they began to be appended also to characterized 
stems and eventually even to nominal bases. 92 

c. The suffix *-trom is moribund in Latin. Over three-quarters (76%) of the words in 
-trom are found already before Cicero and no new -trom forms are found after the time 
of Augustus: 93 

rastrum c drag-hoe (Plaut. +) 94 rado £ I scrape' 

rostrum £ beak (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 36, Plaut. +) <— rodo T gnaw’. 95 

spectrum ‘image’ (Cic. +) specio T see’. 96 

i. From a characterized stem: 


90 For the phonology see Lloyd, Springer and Luhr 1998:36. 

91 In Germanic the meaning has shiited from ‘spiri to ‘sew’. 

92 On instrument nouns in Latin, see Serbat 1975 (excellent), 

93 Serbat 1975:381. 

94 The plural is usually rastri, 

95 For the phonology of rastrum and rostrum , see p. 174. 

96 Also attested in the meaning rnirror. For the history of this word, see Puelma 1986. 
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aratrum plow’ (Cat +) 4- ara-re £ to plowl Contrast Gk. apotpov £ plow’ 4— apoco 
1 plow’ a primary derivative. 

Cf. Umb. krenkatrum (Ib 11) sash’ <- *kreng h - c turn (?) (OE hring ‘ring’ etc.). 

ii. Feminine variant *-treh 2 : 

*klei-treh 2 > Umb. kletram acc. sg. (III13) ‘portable chair’ Lat. diminutive clitellae 
‘pack-saddle’ (Plaut. +) < *kleitrVlai. Cf. Goth. hleipra* ‘tent’ 4— *klei- learf (Lat. 
(re)clino, etc.). 

mulctra ‘milk-pail’ (Verg. +) beside mulctrum (Hor. +) 4— mulgeo ‘I milk 5 . 97 

iii. Masculine *-tros: 

culter £ knife’ 4— *(s)kelh x - cut, slif (Hitt. iskallari £ slices’). 

d. *-tlom > -clom > -c(u)lum: 

poculum. < poclum (poclvm ILLRP 40 +) < *peh 3 -tlom cup’ 4- *peh 3 - ‘drink’ (Lat 

potus £ drunk 5 , etc.). Cf. Ved. patram cup’ 

\ 

i. -c(u)lum is also often suffixed to characterized stems (usually present stems): 

cubiculum ‘bedroorrf (Plaut. +) 4- from the perfect stem of - cumbo , -cubui, 
-cubitum £ lie down. 

gubernaculum £ $teering-oar’ (Cic. +) <— gubernd-re 'steerl 
oraculum originally place for prayer (Enn. +) 4— ora-re ‘pray’ 
piaculum ‘purificatory victim’ (ILLRP 505, Plaut. +) = Umb. pihaclu piaculo (Via 
25) 4— pia-re ‘purify’ 

periculum ‘tesf (Plaut. +) 4— *perl-rl as in ex-perior, experiri make trial, peritus 
skilledl 

vehiculum conveyance’ (Plaut. +) 4— vehe-re convey. 

Cf. Umb. naraklu speechact’ (lia 1) 4— nara- speakl 

ii. After a base containing -1-, -clum is dissimilated to -erum: 

ludicrum source of fun' (Catuli. +) 98 4— liide-re ‘play’ 
sepulcrum £ burial place (Plaut. +) 4— sepel-Ire 'bury' 
simulacrum £ likeness’ (Plaut. +) 4— simula-re £ make like*. 

iii. Feminine variant -cula: 

subucula ‘undergarment’ (Var. +) < *-au-tld 4— *h 2 eu(hj- £ put on (clothing, shoes)'. 
Cf. sub-ud C I wear underneatli. 

iv. Forms in -dumi-da are often monosyllabic in Plautus, unlike diminutives where 
the vowel is not anaptyctic. 

e. *-d h lom > -bulum : 

pabulum £ fodder (Plaut. +) 4— pd-scor £ I nourish’. 


97 fenestra ‘windov/ is of unciear analysis and etymology. 

98 But the adverb ludicre is found atready in Ennius. 
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stabulum stable' (Plaut. +) < *sth 2 -d h lom standing place' *steh 2 - 'stand'. Cf. Umb. 
stafl-arem acc. sg. (Ylb 39) 'ofthe stable' 

i. To a characterized stem (usually a present stem): 

vocabulum ‘name (Plaut. +) vocd-re 'call' 

ii Feminine variant - bula : 

fabula 'thing said, story' (Plaut. +) <-fd-ri 'talk' 
fibula clasp (Cat +) < *fiuibla f -figo/fivo ‘I fixi 

£ *-cP l rom > -brum : 

cribrum 'sieve' (Plaut. +) < *kreb<ftrom <r~ *krei- C select' (Lat. cernere , etc.). Cf. Olr. 

crto/iar'sieve'< *krei-trom." 
delubrum shrine' (Plaut. +) deluo 'I wash awayl 

polubrum 'wash-basih (Liv. Andr. +) *po + leuh 3 - wash ofF (Lat. lavo 'I wash 
[myself]' etc.). 100 

i. To a characterized stem: 

labrum a large basin' (Cat. +) < *lauabrum 1Ql lavo 'I wash' 
ii Denominative: 

candelabrum candlestick' (Cat. +) candela 'candlel 

ixi Feminine variant - bra : 

dolabra 'pick' (Liv. +) dolo £ I hew' 102 

latebra 'place of concealment' (Plaut. +) lateo 'I am hiddenl 103, 
illecebrae allurement' (Plaut. +) illicio £ I entice'. 104 

6. The suffix *-ro- made both primary and secondary derivatives. 105 

a. Primary derivatives: 

*h 2 agros ‘field’ (Lat. ager 'field' Plaut. +, Gk. dypoc;, Ved. djra- 'plain, Goth. akrs y OE 
cecer) originally place where the animals are driven <— *h 2 eg- 'drive'. 
integer whole' < *n-tag-ro- 'untouched' tango 'I touchl 

murus 'wall' < *moi-ros (Enn. Ann. 418 Sk moerus ), cf. OE gemdire 'boundary' <-*ga- 
mairija- <— *mei- 'fix' (Yed. minoti 'fixes', etc.). 

b. Secondary adjectives, sometime substantivized: 

*b h loh 2 ~ros ‘light-colored’ (Lat. florus 'light colored’ [of hair, Acc. +], MIr. blar, MW 
blawr c grey') <— *b h leh 2 -> 

99 OE hrid(d)er neut. seeras to have had a short vowel and therefore reflects *kri-trom/*kri-d h rom. The PDE verb riddle, as in 
c riddle with bullets’ derives from a dissimilated form riddle ‘si e ve’ 

100 On lavo for *louo , see p. 141. 

101 lavabrum (Lucr. 6.799) is probably a new creation and not realty the ancestral form of labrum . 

102 But the diminutive dolabella is attested as the cognomen of the Cornelii Dolabellae already by 283 bce. 

103 Possibly formed after tenebrae < *temh^-rebr* in which case it would not contain the instrument suffix at ali. There is no 
unambiguous evidence for t latebrae. 

104 Should be *illicebrae . The e may be by assimilation to the e of the following syllable. 

105 See Leumann 1977:314-5 and Simon 2003. 
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*\i 1 ru$ l ros Ved' (Lat ruber Enn. -i-, Gk. ^puSpoc;, Ved. rudhira-) <r- *fi 2 reud h ~ 'redness' 
*keh 2 ~ros 'beloved' (Lat. carus Plaut. +, Latv. kdrs lascivious 1 , Goth. hors 'adulterer') <— 
*keh 2 - Tove' (Ved. ka-yamdna- 'liking'). 

*mak-ros Tong, tali' (Lat macer 'thih Cat. +> Gk. paicpoc; 'long', OE mcegr , PDE meager) 
<— *mak~ 'bigness' (Gk. pfjicoc; 'length', etc.). 

*uih x -ros man (Lat. vir Naev. +, Ved. vira-, Olr. fer , TB wire young* etc.) <— *uih x - 
strength’ (Lat vis, etc.). 

From u-stems: 

luxuria 'indulgence' (Plaut. +) <— *luksuro- extravaganf luxus extravagance. 
satur 'well-fed' < *$aturo- <r- satu-?, cf. satis enough' and for the u-stem Lith. sotus 
'sated' < *seh 2 -tus, \ 

c. An interesting fact about these adjectives is that when they would be expected to 
occur as the first member of a compound in Proto-Indo-European, the suffix *-ro- is 
replaced by *-i-: Gk. KvSpoc; glorious’ —> KuSi-dvsLpa glorifying meri*. This pattern is 
Known as Calandi Law . 106 The same truncation of -ro- is seen in the comparative and 
superlative forms: kuSio)v> kuSlqtoc; more glorious' Vnost glorious' 107 

7. -(t)ero- was used in forming oppositional adjectives built to locational adverbs and 
pronominals, but also occurred in the formation of some other adjectives. 108 

a. Oppositional -ero-: 

*n(ft-ero- (Lat. inferus Plaut +> Ved. adhara -> OE under) <— *nd h e ‘below’ 
posterus 'later' (Plaut. +) <— post 'after'. 

b. Oppositional-tero- 

i. To pronominal stems: 

alter 'another' (Naev. +) < *ali-teros <r- alius other. 

uter 'which of two?' (Naev. +) « *k w u-teros <— *k w u a variant of the interrogative 
stem *k w o/i~. 

noster our' (Plaut +) <— *nos- y stem of lst person plural pronoun. Cf. Olr. nathar 
'our'. 

vester < voster 'your' (Plaut. +) *uos- , stem of 2nd person plural pronoun. 

ii. To other stems: 

dexter bn the righf (Liv. Andr. +) < *dehsi-teros , cf. Gk. Se^itepoc; bn the righf <— 
*deksi- The righf, inferrable from Gk. 6e^i-(p)oc; righf. 
sinister bn the leff (Plaut. +), lit. bn the favorable side <— *$ini$ 'more usefuT from 
the root *$enh 2 - 'achieve' (Hitt. sanh etc.). 
magister commander' (Enn. +) magis more’. 

minister 'servant' (Cic. +) modeled after magister on the base minus 'less'. 
sequester 'depositary (Plaut. +) secus 'otherwise' < *sequos . 

106 Calands Law, as defined in the text, was actuaUy part of a larger Calandi System in Indo-European involving ro-stem 
adjectives, i-stems, 5 -stems and some thematic suffixes like *-mo See Nussbaum 1976. 

107 On the suffixes *-ero- and *-tero- used to form differential adjectives from adverbial and pronominal bases, see p. 356. 

108 See Leumann 1977:316-9. For more on -tero-, see p. 356. 
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c. * astro- makes pejoratives: 

filiaster ‘step-son (CIL 6.3447 +) filius ‘sori 
oleaster ‘wild olive' (Cic. +) <r- *oleiuom ‘olive’ 

parasitaster a contemptible parasite (Ter. Ad. 779) <r-parasitus parasite' 
surdaster somewhat deaf’ (Cic, Tuse . 5.116) <— surdus ‘deaf'. 

d. Non-oppositional -ero-: 

*hileud h -eros ‘free’ (Lat. liber Lex. Reg. +, Gk. iXevQspoq) <— *hjleud h - ‘grow up' (Ved 
rodhati grows), 

miser ‘wretched’ (Plaut. +) <— maereo < *mais-eo £ I am sad' 
tener 'delicate' (Plaut. +) teneo T hold'? 109 

8. *-mo- was no longer a productive suffix in Latin, but it can be identified in a number of 

inherited or oldish forms. 110 

a. Inherited examples: 

*b h eh 2 -meh 2 ‘utterance' (Lat. fama ‘report' Plaut. +, Gk. <prj jj.r| report') <r- *b h eh 2 - shine, 
speak'(Lat./a-n‘speak’, etc.). 

*d h uh 2 -mo- ‘breath, smoke (Lat .fumus ‘smoke' Plaut. +, Gk. Qvpoq ‘spirit’, Ved. dhumd- 
‘smoke’ <— *d h uh 2 - ‘breathe' (Hitt. tuhhdi- ‘groan). 

*g wh or-mo -> *g wh er-mo- (Lat. formus ‘warm’ Paul. Fest p. 74 L, Gk. Bsppoc;, Ved. 

gharmd- ‘heat’) <— *g wh er- 'be hot' (Gk. Bepopai £ I am hot'). 

*(h 1 )ar-mo- ‘joint’ (Lat. armus shoulder' Plaut. +> arma neut. pl. arans' Enn. +, Gk 
appoc; ‘joint', Goth. arms , OE earm , PDE arm) <— *( hf)ar- 'fit' (Hitt. ara- ‘fitting’, 
etc.). 

*(hi)rh x -mo- (Lat ramus ‘branch' Enn. +, Ved. irmd- arm')» from an extended form of 
the root *h x ar- 'fit' 

*h 2 enh r mos ‘breath' (Lat. animus mind' Naev. +, Gk. avspoc; ‘wind', Lat. anima wind, 
breath' Naev. +) *h 2 enh 1 - ‘breathe' (Ved. dniti ). 

*kolh 2 -mo-/-meh 2 ‘stalk, reed’ (Lat. culmus stem of grass' Var. +, OHG halm ‘stalk of 
grass', Gk. KaXapoc; 111 reed', SCr. slama) <r- *kelh 2 - (unknown meaning). 
*plh 2 -mo-/-meh 2 (Lat. palma ‘ffont part of hand' Enn. + beside palmus ‘hand-width’ 
Cat. +, Gk. naXaprj, OE folm ‘hand', Olr. Idm ‘hand’) <— *pelh 2 - ‘wide' (Hitt. palhi- 
‘broad'). 

b. Latin examples: 

almus nourishing' (Plaut. +) <— alo ‘I nourish' 
firmus ‘fixed’ (Plaut. +) *d h er- ‘uphold' (Ved. dhr -). 

9. *-(t)mmo- 

a. In superlative formations: 

infimus ‘lowest' (Plaut. +) = Ved. adhama- < *nd h -mmo-. 


109 But possibly by metathesis from *tereno-. Cf. Sabine terenus*mollis* (Favorinus apud Macr. 3.18.13). 

110 See Leumann 1977:319. 

111 < *Hh 2 mos . 
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extimus ‘outermost’ (Plaut +) <— ex but of. 

ultimus ‘last’ (Plaut. +), Osc. ultiumam ‘ ultimam (Cp 31) ul-s on the far side. 

b. In non-superlative formations: 

maritimus ol7by the sea (Plaut. +) <— mare ‘sea. 

finitimus near the boundary’ (Rhet. Her . +) finis ‘boundary’. 

10. *-no- made primary deverbal forms. 112 

a. Adjectives: 

*plh 1 -no- ‘fulT (Ved. purnd Goth. fulls, Lith. pilnas, Lat. plenus with an analogical 
full-grade introduced from the verb plere 'fili’) *pleh 1 - c fill > (Lat. pleo > etc.). 113 

i 

b. Nouns: 

*deh 3 -nom ‘gift’ (Lat. donum gift’ Plaut. +, Osc. dunum Sa 23, Ved. danam) <— *deh 3 - 
give’ (Lat. do, etc.). 

*&ap-nom (Lat. damnum ‘fine Lex XII +> Olr. duan fem. a-stem ‘poem’ 114 ) *dap- 
‘give, take’ (Lat. daps), 

*grh 2 -nom (Lat. granum ‘grain Plaut +> Goth. kaurn *, OCS zrino) <— *gerh 2 - ripen, 
age - 

*h 2 ulh 1 -neh 2 (Lat. /arca ‘wool’ Plaut. +, Ved. £rwa ‘wool’, Goth. wulla*, Hitt. hulanas) 
<— *h 2 uelh r ‘pluck’ (?). 

c. Latin examples 

i. Adjectives: 

dignus ‘worthy’ (Plaut. +) <— dec-et ‘is Attingi 

magnus ‘big’ (Lex XII +) <— *meg- ‘big’ (Gk. peyac;, etc.). 

vanus empty’ (Plaut. +) <— *h 1 ueh 2 - ‘abandon’ (Gk. £au> ‘I Ieave’, etc.). 115 

ii. Nouns: 

lignum ‘fire-wood’ (Plaut. +) <— leg-ere ‘collecti 

scamnum ‘bench (Enn. -f) < *skabno- < *$kab h no- <— *skVb h - ‘prop up’ (Ved. 

skabhndti ‘supports’), cf. scabillum/scabellum little benchl 
signum ‘statue 5 (Plaut. +) <— sec-are ‘cuti 

11. *-(i)no- makes material adjectives in Latin: 116 

aenus ‘of bronze’ (Plaut. +) < *aies-no- <— *aies- ‘a metaL (Lat. aes neut., Ved. dyas ). 


112 See Leumann 1977:320-1. 

113 In some traditions forms in -no- compete with (Indo-Iranian and Germanic) or replaced (Slavic) forms in -to- Ln forming 
the (passive) participle. In Vedic the productive passive participle formant is - ta - na- is formed to about 70 roots, especially 
roots ending in -d- ( bhid - ‘split’ —> *bhidna - > bhinna-). In Germanic the formant *-ina-/*-ana- makes passive participles to 
strong verbs, but weak verbs use *-pa~. In Slavic -(e)nu forms the majority of past passive participles and -tu is limited to a 
very few stems (e.g. stems in IN- like vitzim- ‘take’ —> past participle vuz^tu < *vuz-im-tu) and to denominal function, e.g. OCS 
zena ‘woman, wife’ -*•> zenatu ‘married’, lit. ‘having a wife’ 

114 On the semantic development of the Old Irish form see Watkins 1976a. 

115 Nussbaum 1998b:81. 

116 Forms with a surface -i- li ke faginus ofbeech’ (Verg. +) fagus ‘beech’ are probably not native forms but have the suffix 
-ino- borrowed from or modeled on Gk. -ivoc;. 
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ilignus of holm-oak 5 (Hor. +) <— zZex‘holm-oak 5117 
maternus ‘materna! *mater-no~ or *matr-(i)no-. 
quernus bf oak 5 (Verg. +) < *k w erk w -(i)-no - <— quercus ‘oak 5 . 
salignus of willow 5 (Cat. +) < *salik-(i)no- salix ‘willow 5 

terrenus ‘belonging to dry land 5 (Cic. -b) < *terses-no- or *teiraLno- built to the locative 
of terra 'dry land 5 . 

venenum ‘poison (Plaut. +), originally ‘love-potion 5 < *uenes-no- Venus} 1 * 

12. -tino- in temporal words. Cf. Lith. dabartinas bf the present 5 <— dabar ‘now 5 . 

crastinus bf tomorrow 5 (Plaut. +) cras ‘tomorrow 5 

diutinus ‘for a long time (Plaut. +) <— diu ‘for a long time' 

pristinus ‘ancient 5 (Plaut. +) <— *pris < *pri-is> cf. priscus ‘ancient 5 . .. 1( 

13. *-i-no- makes denominative genitival adjectives mainly from o-stems and ijo-stems. 119 

a. Thematic bases: 

divinus ‘divine 5 (Naev. +)> cf. Osc. deivinais (Cp 15) <— deiuos (i.e. deus) ‘god 5 . 
equinus ‘equine 5 (Lucii. +) <— equus ‘horse 5 . 
masculinus ‘masculine 5 (Var. +) <r- masculus ‘male 5 . 

Latinus ‘Latin (Enn. +) Latium ‘Latium 5 
Plautinus ‘Plautine 5 (Plaut. +) <— Plautus . 

Sabinus ‘Sabine 5 (Cat. +) < *safinino-, cf. Samnium < *safiniiom. 

Tarentini ‘Tarentine 5 (Plaut +) <— Tarentum . 
vicinus ‘neighboring 5 <— vicus ‘district 5 

b. Non-thematic bases, mostly animal names: 

suinus bf pigs, porcine 5 (Liv. +) 4- sus ‘pig 5 , cf. PDE swine, NHG Schwein , OCS svinit > 
ali substantivizations of the adjective. 
bovinus ‘bovine 5 (Liv. +) 4— bos, bovis ‘bovid 5 . 
caninus canine 5 (Plaut. +) 4— canis ‘dog 5 
marinus ‘marine 5 (Enn. +) 4— mare ‘sea 5 . 

Tiberinus bf the Tiber 5 (Lucii. +) <— Tiberis. 

The -i- in these forms is not the resuit of monophthongization and may ultimately be 
related to the -i of the thematic genitive. 

c. Nominalizations, mostly feminine. 

i. Female person: 

concubina ‘concubine 5 (Plaut. +) 4— concumbere ‘sleep with 5 . 
gallina ‘hen 5 (Plaut. -b) gallus ‘cock 5 . 
libertina ‘freedwoman (Plaut. +) 4— libertus ‘freedman 5 . 
regina ‘queen 5 (Plaut. +) <— rex ‘king 5 


117 abiegnus ‘of fir (Plaut. +) replaced *abiet(i)no- <— abies , abietis ‘fir on the model of ilignus and salignus. 

118 The analysis of dominus ‘master’ (Enn. +) is uncertain. It may be derived from *dom-en Tn the house’ an -en locative to 
the root noun *dom-s. For the *-en locative, see Nussbaum 1986:189. 

119 See Leumann 1977:326-9. On -tno- in Latin and Romance, see Butler 1971, but the basic idea of this book, that -ino- 
originally made exclusively substantives and -ino- made adjectives is untenable. 
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ii. Workplace or practice: 

discip(u)llna ‘instruction (Plaut. +) discipulus student’ 

doctrina Teaching’ (Plaut. +) <— doctor ‘teacher’ 

figlinae potters workshop (Var. +) figulus potter’ 

medicina physicians house, healing’ (Plaut. +) medicus doctor. 

pistrinum!pistrina ‘bakery (Cat. +/Lucil. +) pistor miller’ 

popina greasy spoon (Plaut. +), of Sabellic origin from Sab. *popo- ‘cook’ 

sutrina ‘shoemakers shop, shoemakers art’ (Var. +) <— sutor ‘shoemaker’ 

iii. Deverbative -ina\ 

ruina ‘falling’ (Lucr. +) <— ruo ‘faffi 

i 

t 

iv. Meatnames: 

agnina Tamb-meat’ (Plaut. +) <— agnus ‘lamb’ 
porcina pork’ (Plaut. +) <— porcus pig’ 

v. Others: 

V 

inquilinus , -a Todger (Var. +) < *en-k w ol-ino~. 

sobrina second cousin (Plaut. +) < *suesr-ino- <r~ soror ‘sister’. 120 

14. -d-no- 121 

a. The suffix -no- added to a-stems produced - d-no 

Campanus = Osc. Kapnavo (Cp ld) *Campa 'Capua. 

Romanus 'Roman (Lex XII +) Roma ‘Romel 

Silvanus god of the foresf (Plaut. +) silva 'forest’ 

% 

Cf. Osc. Niivlanus c Nolani (Cm 1 A 23) <— *noula = Lat. Nola (a town in Campania), 
Umb. treplanes loc. pl. ‘Trebulan’ Trebula (the name of several Sabellic towns), 

b. This suffix was spread beyond its original locus to form adjectives from other stem 
types. 

i . Adjectives of place: 

montanus ‘of the mountains’ (Lucii. +) mons , montis ‘mountam. 
oppidanus provinciaT (Cic. +) oppidum ‘town’ 
paganus peasanf (Cic. +) pagus country district’ 
transpadanus situated north of the Po’ (Caes. +) Padus ‘Po’ 
urbanus urban’ (Lex XII +) <— urbs city’ 

Cf. Osc. Pumpaiians 'Pompeian nom. sg. (Po 3) *pompaiios. 

ii . Other: 

humanus 'humari (Enn. +) humus eartri. 122 

120 alienus 'of another’ {Lex XII +) may be from *ali-ino- but another possibility is a delocatival *aliai-no-. 

121 See Leumaim 1977:324. 

122 But the length of the u in humanus is unexplained. Perhaps it derives from *hum, an old athematic nominative of the 
word for ‘earth’ comparable to Gk. x®d)v, assuming that *6 was raised to u in a monosyllable not only before r (as in fur ‘thief’ 
from *for ) but also before m. Somewhat differently Vine 1993:250. 
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germanus ‘full brother (Enn. +) < *germn-dno- < germen sprouf. 
cottidianus ‘daily’ (Plaut. +) cottidie ‘daily. 
veteranus mature' (Var. +) vetus ‘old' 

iii. Cognomina derived from gentilics often indicating family of origin: 123 

Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilidnus (cos, 145 bce), the son of L. Aemilius Paullus 
adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus (cos. 72 bce) adopted from the gens Clodia . 
Gaius lulius Caesar Octavianus , i.e. Augustus Gaius Octavius . 

15. -uno-. The presuffixal vowel length in -u-no- may be due to deinstrumental derivation. 

fortuna ‘chance’ (Naev. +) fors chance’ 
lacuna ‘hollow’ (Cat. +) lacus ‘pond’ 

Portunus ‘deity of harbors’ (Cic. +) portus y -us ‘harbor’. 

tribunus ‘tribune' (Enn. 4) <— tribus y -us ‘tribe’ 

Neptunus evidently belongs here too and is an old Proto-Italic form, but a base *neptu- is 
not attested. 

16. -dno-. l2A The presuffixal vowel length in -o-no- may be due to deinstrumental deriva¬ 
tion. 

a. Names of divinities: 

Bellona ‘goddess of war’ (Plaut. +) bellum ‘war’ 

Pomona (Ov. +) ‘goddess of tree fruits' <— pomum ‘fruit’ 

b. Others: 

colonus Tarmer (Cat. +) < *k w Vlh 1/2 -oh 1 -no- <— *k w Vlh }/2 o- ‘cultivated piece of land’ Cf. 
YAv. carana- (Y. 10.4) ‘landlord’ (?). 

patronus ‘patron’ ( Lex XII +) <— pater ‘father is an OppositionsbildungXo colonus and 
matrona ‘married woman (Enn. +) mater ‘mother’ is an Oppositionsbildung to 
patronus. 125 

17. -ernus/-urnus. 126 This suffix, which makes temporal adjectives, originates by the misana- 
lysis of the suffix -ino- added to stems ending in -r. In the case of hibernus and diurnus 
the r may be identified with the zero-grade of the *-er locative seen in Ved. usar-budh- 
‘waking at dawn. 127 In the case of hesternus the r seems to be part of a zero-grade version 
of the oppositional suffix *-tero-. 

hesternus of yesterday' (Plaut. 4) < *hes-tr-ino- <— *hes-tr - (cf. Goth. gistra-dagis 
‘tomorrow’ [sic], PDE yester-day) the stem of heri < *hes-i ‘yesterday' After which 
hodiernus ‘of today’ (Cic. 4 ) <— hodie ‘today' 


123 The first recorded instance of this naming practice is C. Plautius Decianus (cos. 329 bce) adopted from the gens Decia. 
On the morphology of cognomina, see Kajanto 1965. 

124 See Leumann 1977:323. 

125 See Rix 1989. 

126 See Leumann 1977:321. 

127 On which see Nussbaum 1986:235 and Hajnal 1992. 
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hibernus ‘in winter (Plaut. +) < *g h eimr-ino- hiems ‘winter', cf. Gk. xsipspivoc;. 
diurnus ‘daily (Plaut +) < *diiu-r-ino- <— *dieu- ‘day' After which nocturnus at night’ 

• (Plaut +) nox , noctis ‘night’ diuturnus ‘lasting for a long time (Var. +) diut-inus 

‘for a long time' 

18. *-m(h 1 )no~ made the middle-passive participles in Proto-Indo-European (Gk. -pevoq, 
Ved. (-m)ana-). u8 This category no longer survives in Latin but traces do occur: 

alumnus ‘fosterling’ (Plaut. +) <— alo ‘I nourish’. 

calumnia ‘bringing of false accusations (CIL 1 2 .583 +) *kaluo-mno-> a participle of 
calvor ‘deceive! v 

femina ‘woman’ Iit. one who gives suck’ (Lex Reg. +) *d h eh 1 (i)- ‘suck 7 (Lat .felare, Hom. 

Gk. 0fja0at). \ 

Vortumnus , the name of a god (Var. -b), connected with vertere ‘turn. 129 

19. *-id h o- > -idus makes adjectives. 130 

a. -The majority of forms in - idus occur in a set beside abstract nouns in -or and verbs in 
-ere and -escere: lil 

\ 

calidus ‘hof (Plaut. +) ~ calor ‘heat’ ~ caleo ‘I am hot’ 
liquidus ‘liquid, ciear (Plaut. +) ~ liquor ‘a liquid’ ~ liquet ‘is liquid, is ciear' 
madidus ‘drenched’ (Naev. +) - mador ‘wetness’ ~ madeo ‘I am wet’. 
nitidus c bright' (Plaut +) ~ nitor ‘brightness ~ niteo ‘I shine’. 
rubidus ‘flushed’ (Plaut. +) - rubor ‘redness’ ~ rubeo ‘I am red' 
squalidus ‘dirty’ (Plaut. +) ~ squalor ‘filth' ~ squaleo ‘I am caked with dirt’ ~ squalus 
‘unkempt’ (Enn. Scen . 311). 

timidus ‘afraid’ (Naev. +) ~ timor ‘fear ~ timeo ‘I am afraid! 

L Incomplete groups: 

aridus ‘dry’ (Plaut. +) - areo ‘I am dry. 
lucidus ‘bright’ (Lucr. +) ~ lucet ‘is lightl 
lepidus ‘charming’ (Plaut. +) ~ lepos charm' 

b. To non-eo verbs: 

cupidus ‘eager’ (Plaut. +) ~ cupio ‘I want’ 

rapidus ‘violently flowing’ (Plaut. +) ~ rapio ‘I snatch. 

c. Denominal -idus becomes more common in the Classical period: 

herbidus covered with grass’ (Var. +) 4- herba ‘small piant or herb’ 
fumidus c smokf (Lucr. +) fumus ‘smoke’. 
morbidus (Var. +) ‘sick’ <— morbus ‘sicknessl 

128 See Leumann 1977:322. 

129 But many favor Etruscan origin. columna columri (Plaut. +) *kelh x - 'rise’ (Lat. celsus ‘high’ etc.) is occasionally cited as 
a possible old participial form but it is hard to separate it from the -men stem columen ‘suminit, rooft 

130 See Leumann 1977:329-30. Sznajder (2002:55) counts 173 adjectives in -idus from the beginning of Latinity to the 8th 
century ce. However, if one eliminates forms attested only in glosses or otherwise problematic and compound forms like 
praefrigidus there are only 92 forms in -idus by Sznajder s count. 

131 According to Sznajder 2002:57, 38 out of44 Classica! Latin forms in -idus are deverbative, and 29 of 33 Old Latin forms 
are related to verbs -eo. 
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d. Other: 

gelidus cold’ (Cat. +) ~ gelu ‘frosty conditioni 
luridus ‘bruise-colored 7 (Plaut. +). 

e. That -idus continues *-id h os and not *-idos is shown by Sabellic forms like Callifae c Hot 
Springs 7 (Liv. 8.25) caleo £ be hof. Cf. also acerbus £ bitter 7 (Cat. +) < *akri-d h os beside 
acer 'sharp 7 . 132 

20 . *-to- had both deverbal and denominal function. 133 

a. As a primary deverbal suffix -to- made perfect passive participles: 

factus ‘done’ (Plaut. +) facio £ I do. 

sensus ‘sensed 7 < *sent~to- <— sentio T feel’ (Plaut. +). 

i. These forms were originally voice-indifferent, cf. e.g. potus ‘having drunk 7 (Plaut. 
+), pransus 'having eateif (Cat. +). 

ii. Some forms exist which do not or no longer form part of a verbal paradigm: 

altus £ high 7 , lit. nourished 7 (Liv. Andr. +) alo ‘I nourish 7 . 
certus ‘sure (Liv. Andr. +) <- cerno T distinguish 7 . 
gratus 'pleasing (Plaut. +) <- *g w erh x - agree 7 (Ved. grndti greets 7 , etc.). 
latus ‘broad’ (Plaut. +) < *stldtos < *stlh x -to- <- *stel(hj- ‘spread 7 (OCS steljg, 
etc.). 

lautus splendid’ (Plaut. +) <r~ lavo C I wash 7 

b. *-to- was also used in the formation of verbal nouns: 

hortus garden (Plaut. +)> cf. Osc. hiirz (Sa 1 B 23) <- *gher- ‘enclose 7 
lectus couch 7 (Plaut. +) *leg h - Tie (OE Megan, etc.). 

porta gate (Plaut. +) <r- *per- eross through 7 (Gk. neipw £ I pierce through 7 etc.). 

c. The suffix *-to- was also used to make denominative possessive adjectives: 

barbatus ‘bearded’ (Plaut. +) <— barba £ beard 7 cf. OCS bradatu ‘bearded 7 There never 
was a verb barbare. 

animatus £ spirited’ (Plaut. +) anima ‘spirited 7 . 134 
hastatus ‘spearman 7 (Plaut. +) hasta £ spear 7 . 
togatus Vearing a toga (CIL 1 2 .585, Cic. +) <— toga . 
arbustum copse 7135 (Naev. +) <— arbor c tree 7 . 
funestus Tuneral 7 (Acc. +) <- funus, -eris Tuneral rites 7 
honestus Tionored 7 (Plaut. +) <- honor £ high esteem. 

modestus restrained 5 (Plaut.) *modes - measure 7 in moderor guide. Cf. Umb. mers 

law 7 (Ib 18) < * medos. 


132 Niissbaum 1999. For a further analysis of the suffix as ^i-^% 0 -, see Hackstein 2002 and Balles 2003, an analysis 
anticipated already by Osthoff (1878:122-5), 

133 See Leumann 1977:333-5. 

134 The verb animo is first attested in Pacuvius and may be backformed to animatus. 

135 The adjective arbustus ‘wooded’ is attested first in Pliny. 
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onustus ‘laderf (Plaut +) <— onus , oneris ‘load' 
venustus attractive (Plaut +) * venus, -eris charrri 136 

i. In the following cases a deinstrumental derivation is plausible: 

auritus ‘listening’ (Plaut. +) <— auris ear. 
crinitus ‘long-haired’ (Enn. +) <— crinis ‘hair 5 . 
astutus cunning' (Plaut +) astus, -us craftl 137 
cornutus ‘horned’ (Var. +) cornu ‘horn’. 138 
aegrotus ‘ili' (Plaut +) aegrum ‘distress’. 

ii. Substantivizations: 

iuventa ‘youtli (Laber. +) invenis' young' 
senecta ‘old age (Plaut. +) <r~ senex old 5 , cf. senectus old' (Lucr. +). 

d. Ordinals: 139 

" quartus ‘fourth’ (Plaut +) < *k' v a(t)uor-tos <r- quattuor ‘four. 
quintus ‘fifth' (Plaut. +) < quinctus < \k w ink w etos <— quinque ‘five' 
sextus ‘sixth’ (Plaut. +) <— sex ‘six’ 

e. Pronominals: 

tantus of such a size’ (Naev. +) tam ‘to such an extent’. 
quantus bf what size' (Plaut. +) <— quam ‘to which degree?’ cf. Umb. panta ‘quanta 
(Vb 2). 

£ -etum makes collectives» especially from piant names: 

arboretum grove of trees' (Quad. +) <— arbor ‘tree’ 
cupressetum cypress-grove (Cat. +) <r- cupressus cypress’ 
dumetum ‘thicket’ (Cic. +)<— dumus ‘briar-patch’ 
olivetum olive grove (Cat. +) olivum blive tree' 
pinetum ‘pine-grove’ (Prop. +) pinus, 
querquetum plantation of oaks’ (Var. +) <— quercus ‘oak’ 
vinetum Vineyard 5 (Var. +) <— vinum wine. 

i. But a number of forms fall outside this pattern: 
acetum ‘vinegar (Sis. +) aceo 1 turn sour’ 

oletum ‘excrement (Pers. 1.112, Veran. apud Paul. Fest. p. 221 L) <r- oleo 1 stink' 
rubeta ‘reddish toad’ (Pers. +) rubeo ‘I am red’. 

ii. These synchronically anomalous forms suggest that the forms in -etum were orig~ 
inally participles to second conjugation e~statives. The expected -etus participles 


136 Anthropomorphized and feminized into Venus , the goddess of love. Cf. Ved. vanas- charrri 

137 Vendryes 1920:104. 

138 Aiter which nasutus ‘long-nosed’ (Lucii. +) <— nasus, -i ‘nose*. 

139 Ordinals ending in -to- are found elsewhere in Indo-European. Cf. e.g. Gk. £kto<;, Ved. sastha Goth. saihsta, Lith. sestas, 
TB skaste sixth’ 
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of this class have been replaced by fornis in -itus < *-eto$> generalized from iterative- 
causative stems. 140 

iit A number of words show an expanded from of the suffix in -cetum. This extended 
form has been created by misanalysis of forms like fruticetum shrubbery’ (Hor. +) 
<r-frutex shrub 5 : 

senticetum ‘thicket’ (Plaut, Apul.) sentis Thorn-bush. 

bucetum C cattle-pasture' (Yar. +) bos , with the preconsonantal allomorph bu- 

‘cow* 141 

21. Suffixes ending in - ko - 142 

a. *-iko- makes genitival adjectives pertaining, at first, to the socio-political sphere: 143 

bellicus of'war (Plaut. +) bellum ‘war! 
civicus of a Citizen (Plaut. +) civis Citizen’ 
dominicus ‘belonging to the master (Afran. +) <— dominus master' 
hosticus of an enemy’ (Plaut t) <— hostis enemy'. 
poplicus/publicus ‘public* (ILLRP 112, Plaut +) <— populus people’ 
vtlicus ‘farm overseer' (Plaut. +) <— villa Tarmstead'. 144 

Cf. Sab. *toutiko- of the people' (Osc. tuvtik(ud) fublico Cp 33, Umb. toce ‘publice? 
Um 11 <r- *touta people'); Osc. mumiku c communis ' (Cm 1 A 12), cf. Lat. communico 
‘share with' (Plaut. +). 

t In the formation of adjectives of appurtenance: 145 

Africus connected with Africa <— Afer an African. 

Campanicus of Campanian type' (Plaut. +) Campania ‘Campania;; 

Gallicus ‘Gallic' (Acc. +) <— Gallia ‘Gaul’ 

Italicus Ttalian (Plaut. +) <— Italia Ttaly'. 

ii. Elsewhere: 

canticum a sung passage' (Cic. +) <— cantus ‘songl 
classicum ‘military trumpet call’ (Caes. +) classis Tevy' 
fabrica ‘workshop' (Ter, +) faber ‘craftsmari 
modicus moderate' (Plaut +) modus Tneasure' 


140 See p. 439. 

141 In a similar semantic sphere, Le. places where plants grow, velar-iinal stems were also directly suifbced with -to- to 
yield -ctum in frutectum ‘thicket of shrubs’ (Coi +) <— frutex ‘shrub*, and salictum ‘osier-bed’ (Plaut. +) <— salix ‘wiliow’ The 
extended form -ectutn was spread to create forms like dumecta (Fest.) ‘thicket of thorn bushes’ - dumetum , lumectum ‘a clump 
of thorns’ (Var. L. 5.137) <— luma , name of some thorny piant (Paul. Fest. p. 107 L), and virectum ‘area of greenery’ ( Dirae +) 
<— vireo ‘be green’ 

142 SeeLeumann 1977:336-41 andFruyt 1986. 

143 The original quality of the vowel preceding k cannot of course be determined from Latin but is inferred from cognates 
like Osc. tuvtik- (Cp 33). Cf. Gk. -ikoc;, Goth. gab-igs ‘rich’. The -i- may originate by misanalysis of the suffix -ko- added to an 
f-stem base, e.g. *hosti-kos (<— hostis) > host-icus ‘hostile’, but this must have happened already in Proto-Indo-European. 

144 The U may be simplified before i. Cf. mille ‘thousand’ vs. milia ‘thousands’ 

145 The adjectives in -icus derived from place-names or the names of ethne are mainly not ethnic adjectives, but describe 
entities character istic of the base. See Fruyt 1986:62. 
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b. -ko- 


i. esca ‘food’ (Liv. Andr. +) < *ed-s-ka 4— edo ‘I eat! 146 cf Lith. edesis animal food’ and 

eska appetite! 

iuvencusl-a ‘youngbull/heifer (Var. +) 4— iuvenis ‘young! cf. Umb. iveka Huvencam 
(Ib 40), Ved. yuvasdh ‘young! Goth. juggs, Olr. oac ‘hero! 
paucus ‘few’ (Plaut. +), cf Gk. 7taupo<; ‘few! 

priscus ‘ancient’ (Enn. +) 147 4— *pri-is, cf. primus ‘first’ < *prismo-, prius ‘before! 

ii . In the formation of ethnics: 


Faliscus ‘Faliscan’ (Var. +) ~ Falerii 4— * falis-. 

0(p)$a (an old Campanian people, Enn. +) - Otukoi (Thucyd. 6.2.4), 

Volscus ‘Volscian (Cic. +) - OXaoL (Pseudo-Scylax 9). 

iii. In adjectives of physical defect: 

mancus ‘having a maimed hand 5 (Plaut +) 4— manus ‘hand! 

plancus ‘flat-footed’ (Cic. +) 148 4- planus ‘flat! 

raucus ‘hoarse (Enn. +) 4— ravis ‘hoarseness’ or ravus ‘hoarse! 

Cf Olr. losc ‘lame! trosc ‘leprosy! 

c. -tiko - tends to be added to bases in -s and -a. 

i. Bases in -s: 

rusticus of the country (Plaut. +) < *rouestiko- <— rus ‘country! 
domesticus of the house (Rhet Her. +) 4- domus ‘house’ on the model of 
*rouestiko~. 

/s 

ii. Bases in-a: 

aquaticus ‘aquatic (Ov. +) 4- aqua ‘water! 
donaticus given as a reward' (Cat. +) 4— donare give! 

Hadriaticus ‘Adriatic’ (Caes. +) 4— Hadria' the Adriatic sea! 
silvaticus ‘belonging to the woodlands’ (Cat. +) 4— silva ‘forest! 
viaticus ‘for the road’ (Plaut. +) 4— via ‘road! 
and analogically fanaticus ‘inspired’ (Cic. +) 4— fanum ‘shrine! 

iii. -aticus may originate by misanalysis of derivatives in -iko- to bases in -dto-, e.g. 
donatus ‘given —> donat-icus > don-dticus. 149 

iv . -aticus is the source of the PDE (< French) suffix -age, e.g. voyage < French voyage 
< viaticum. 

d. -dko- is probably a thematicization of the suffix -dk -: lS0 

ebriacus ‘intoxicated’ (Laber. Com. 10) 4— ebrius ‘drunk! 
meracus ‘undiluted 5 (Cic. +) 4— merus ‘pure! 

146 After which posca ‘mixture of vinegar and water" (Plaut. +) pd- ‘drink’. 

147 But attested as the cognomen of L. Tarquinius Priscus , the fifth king of Rome. 

14S But M. Laetorius Plancianus was mag. eq. in 257 bce. 

149 rusticus, on the other hand may be from *rouesti-ko- <— *roues-sti~ ‘abiding in the country" 

150 See p. 305. 
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e. -iko- is plausibly of deinstrumental origin in these fornis: 151 

amicus Yriendly 7 (Plaut +) <— ' A 'h }/2 mh 3 ih 1 - ‘with Iove <— amo ‘I love’ cf. SP lmih ‘dearly’ 
(AP 2) < *h m emh 3 i -, 152 

mendicus destitute, beggarly (Plaut. +) *mendih x with fault’ mendum % aulf. 

pudicus chaste (Plaut. +) *pudih x with shame 7 <— pudet 'filis with shame. 153 
rubrica red ochre’ <— ^rud^i^ with redness 7 <— * h x rud h ri - ‘redness 7 *h x rud h ro- 
‘red 7 (Lat. ruber). 

f. -uko- 

cadiicus ‘tottery, fallen (Cat. +) <— cado ‘I falL 

manducus a masked figure carried in processions with champing jaws 5 (Plaut. +) 
mando C chew! 1 « _ 

fiducia ‘trust 7 (Plaut. +) ^fiducus ‘trusting <^fido 1 trust 7 

22. The suffix -inquus occurs in two Latin adjectives derived from locational adverbs: 154 

longinquus remote, long 7 (Plaut. +) <— longe afar 7 . 
propinquus near 7 (Plaut. +) prope 'near 7 . 155 

It continues a Proto-Indo-European form *-(e)nk w o- also found in similar function 
in Hittite man(n)-inkuwa- nearby, short 7 man- ‘hand 7 (cf. Hitt. maniyahh- c take in 
hand 7 ), Gk. aXXoSaTtoc; Toreigh< *aliod-nk w o -. 

23. -dsus makes denominative possessive adjectives: 156 

aquosus ‘watery 7 (Cat. +) <— aqua ‘water 7 . 
fdrmd(n)sus ‘beautiful 7 (Ter. +) forma ‘shape 7 
hircosus smelling like a goat 7 (Plaut. +) <— hircus goat 7 
morbosus sickly 7 (Cat. +) <— morbus ‘sickness 7 
odiosus distastefuT (Plaut. +) odium ‘hate. 
religiosus ‘superstitious 7 (Plaut -h) religio ‘superstitiori 157 
scelerosus ‘steeped in wickedness 7 (Ter. +) scelus ; sceleris crime 7 . 

vinosus ‘immoderately wine-drinking 7 (Plaut. +) vinum ‘wine 7 . 

a. The most plausible theory of origin, first suggested by Wackernagel, derives -dsus from 
*-ddso an externally suffixed second member of a compound derived from the s-stem 
*h 3 edos 'odor, smell 7 (cf. Lat. odor). l5S Cf. Gk. -cbSpc; (e.g. EucbSpc; good-smelling 7 ), the 

151 See Vine 2006b. 

152 According to a forthcoming analysis of Brent Vines. 

153 But possibly from *pudi-h 3 k w o - ‘chaste-looking 5 . See below. 

154 See Leumann 1977:340. 

155 anticus/antiquus ‘in ffont, old’ (Plaut. +) ante ‘in front*, posticus 'situated at the back’ (Plaut. +) <—post ‘behind’. These 
forms continue old compounds with a second member *-h 3 k*o- ‘face*. Thus the original meaning of *h 2 anti-h 3 k w o$ was ‘facing 
front’ Cf. Ved. pratika- ‘turned toward’ < *proti-h 3 k w o~. reciprocus (Ennius has reciprocare ‘to move back and forth 5 ) ‘moving 
backwards and forwards* may be a hypostasis of *re-k”e-pro-k w e 'back and forward* Cf. susque deque ‘up and dowri See 
Dunkel 1979. 

156 See Leumann 1977: 341 and Ernout 1949. 

157 Perhaps derived from an underlying o-stem *religijo-. Cf factiosus ‘busy, having a powerful following’ (Plaut. +) factio 
‘act of making, social set’ 

158 Wackernagel apud Niedermann 1899:246. On any analysis the $ of this suffix must originally have heen geminate to 
es cape rhotacism. The spelling -ossus is in fact attributed to the antiqui by Marius Victor inus (Keil 6.8.5) and is occasionally 
attested both in manuscripts and in inscriptions, e.g. religiossae (CIL P.590, Tarentum, lst century bge ). 
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internal derivative of the same s-stem. Starting from examples like hircosus c smelling 
like a goat’ the compound member gradually lost it specific meaning and became 
productive in the sense c fuU of XI 

b. -dsu$ as an extension of existing adjectives: 

bellicosus ‘war-loving’ (Pore. +) bellicus <— bellum ( warl 
ebriosus ‘addicted to drink’ (Cic. +) ebrius ‘drunkl 159 
obnoxiosus subordinate (Plaut +) obnoxius under obligationi 

24. -ulentus. 160 The suffix -ulentus makes possessive adjectives: 

corpulentus corpulent’ (Plaut. +) <— corpus ‘bodyl 
fraudulentus ‘dishonest’ (Plaut. +) <—fraus xleceitl 
lutulentus Tnuddy’ (Plaut. +) <— lutum Tnudl 
opulentus wealthy’ (Plaut. +) <- ops wealthl 
violentus Volent 1 (Plaut. +) 4- vis 'strengthl violo ‘I violatel 

a. *The most plausible analysis derives -ulentus from < *~o-uent-o$. After a stem 
containing a rounded segment (as almost ali the old examples do) the u of the suffix 
was dissimilated to V 61 The vowel preceding the -lentus has been generalized by 
misanalysis of the thematic vowel. 

*t dno-uent-o- > *uin-olent-o- > vinolentus ‘intoxicatedl 

b. On this view the suffix - ulentus is ultimately identifiable with the widespread Indo- 

European possessive adjective forming suffix *-uent- (Gk. yapijpjsu; ‘graceful’ xapiq 

‘grace, Ved. revant- ‘wealthy <- rayt- ‘wealth’, Hitt. kisd-uwant- ‘hungry’ <- kast-' a 
‘hunger’). 

c. Four adjectives in -lentus have athematic byforms in -lens. Probably, these are 
innovations—as their dates relative to the thematic forms suggest—arising by a 
misinterpretation of ambiguous comparative forms opulentior, etc. and the adverbs 
opulenter < *opulentiter, etc: 163 

gracilens (Laev. Poet. 19) ‘graceful’ ~ gracilentus (Enn. +). 
opulens ‘wealthy’ (Sal. +) ~ opulentus (Plaut. +). 
pestilens ‘unhealthy’ (Cat. +) ~ pestilentus (Laev. Poet. 9). 
violens (Hor. +) ~ violentus (Plaut. +). 

25. Suffixes ending in -uo- 

a. Simple -uo-. Especially common in color terms, a sphere of usage that was apparently 
inherited. Cf. Ved. syavd- ‘browri, OHG gelo ‘yellow’ < PGmc. *geluo-. 

salvus ‘safe’ (Naev. +) < *salauos < *slh 2 -uos. Cf. Osc. salavs (Cm 18.38), ~ sollus ‘whole’ 

159 Cf. Sen. Ep . 83.11: potest et qui ebrius est tunc primum esse nec habere hoc vitium, et qui ebriosus est saepe extra ebrietatem 
esse “For it is possible both for the one who is actually drunkto be drunkthen for the first time and not to have this character- 
flaw and for the drunkard often not to be drunk.” 

160 See Livingston 2004:73-82 with a review of earlier literature. 

161 Cf. cernuus /kernuuo-/ ‘with the head inclined’ (Lucii. +) > cernulus (Var. +). 

162 The vanation between voiced and voiceless sign in Hittite orthography is purely graphic. 

163 On adverbs in -iter from thematic adjectives see p. 362. 
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(Lucii., Fest.) < *solh 2 -uos > cf. Gk. Att. oXoq, Ion. ouXoc;, Ved. sdrva- alT, and with a 
different sufEx Olr. sldn ‘healthy 5 . 

calvus ‘bald 5 (Plaut +) < *kalVuos , cf. Ved. ati-kurva- £ totally bald J *kVlh x -. 

clivus slope (Plaut. +) < *kleiuos l64 <— *klei - £ lean 5 (Lat. re-clinare etc.). Cf. Got. hlaiw 
neut £ tomb 5 < *kloiuom. 

/i 

flavus golden, paleyellow’ (Enn. +) < *b h \h r iios . Cf. OHG bldo £ blue 5 < * b h leh r uos , 165 
fulvus £ tawny 5 (Enn. -b) < *foliuos < *b h olhj-uos from the same root as flavus. 166 
furvus ‘dusky 5 (Var. +) 167 < *fus-uos or *fusi-uo$ , cf .fus-cus 'somber 5 (Var. +) *d k us - 

‘dusf. 

helvus £ dull yellow 5 (Var. +) 168 < *g h eli-uos , cf. Lith. zelvas greenish 5 . 
ravus grey (Var. +) < ^rh^uos, cf. ON grdr grey < *g h reh r uos . 
rivus stream 5 (Plaut. +) < *rei-uos <r- *h 1/3 rei(hj- whirl, flow 5 (Gk. opivco € I stir, 
etc.). 169 ' \ ' 

b. Verbal adjectives in - uus , mainly from compound verbs: 

arvus cultivated 5 (Plaut. +)> substantivized arva (Naev., Pac.), arvum £ field’ (Liv. Andr, 

• r 

+) <— *h 2 erh 3 - plow 5 (Gk. apoto etc.). 
caeduus ‘suitable for felling (Cat. +) <— caedo £ I smitel 
continuus uninterrupted 5 (Plaut. +) <— contineo £ I continue' 
dividuus ‘divisible 5 (Plaut. +) <— divido £ I divide' 
exiguus scanty’ (Cic. +) exigo £ I remove 5 . 
irriguus ‘irrigated 5 (Plaut. +) <— irrigo ‘I irrigate 5 . 
pascuus £ suitable for pasture 5 (Plaut. +) pascor £ I pasture 5 
praecipuus 'special 5 (Plaut. +) <— praecipio £ I take first 5 

c. -iuo- without a preceding t is found in very few forms. 

i. -iuo- 

a. Denominative: 

sonivius £ noisy 5 (Cat. -b) 170 <— *soniuo- sonus noise 5 

internecivus £ fought to the death 5 (Cic. +) <— internecio £ totaI destruction 5 

Cf. OCS izborivu £ having free choice 5 izboru choice 5 . 


164 Cf. ILLRP 464 cleivom, but since the inscription is from the Suilan period the spelling with Ei is not probative. 

165 It would be attractive to derive both flavus and OHG bldo from a common proto-form *b h loh r uos assuming that a Proto- 
Italic *flouo- would have developed in the same way as *oktdiws > octavas . So Driessen 2005:40. But the octavus deveiopment 
appears to be Limited to non-initial syllables. See p. 467. IncidentaUy, PDE hlue is not the direct descendant of the barely 
attested OE cognate of OHG bldo > but instead a ME borrowing from OFr. bleu , a descendant of Late Latin blavus, which itself 
is a borrowing from a Germanic form similar to OHG bldo . 

166 Alternatively, Driessen (2005) suggests a connection with Early Modem Dutch deluw ‘yellow’ and derives both from a 
proto-form *d h elh x iio-. 

167 V. Max. 2.4.5: hostias nigras quae antiquitus furvae dicebantur “black victims which used to be called from Iong ago 
furvae .” 

168 But helvolus > the name of a variety of grape, occurs already in Cato. 

169 Eichner 1988-90:214 has sought to identify the sequence rivois on the Duenos inscription with a zero-grade by-form 
of rivus , but this is uncertain. 

170 Only in the augural phrase sonivium tripudium referring to the noisy falling of grain from the sacred chickens beak. 
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(3. Deverbal: 

subse/iclvus Teft over at the end of allotment, spare 5 (Cic. +) <— subseco ‘I divide 
off: 

vocivus/vacivus unoccupied’ (Plaut +) <— vaco 'I am vacanti 

Cf. ocs 

lovel 

ii. In the form -tiuo- the suffix has become productively derived from -io- adjectives: 

aestivus £ of summer’ (Plaut. +) <— aestus 'hot weather. 
captivus captive (Plaut. +) <r- captus Takenl 
comparativus comparative’ (Cic. +) comparatus alignedl 
festivus £ jolly’ (Plaut. +)'<— dies festus ‘holidayl 
fugitivus 'fugitive (Plaut. +) fugio £ I fleel 
nominativus nominative’ (Var. +) <— nominatus namedl 171 
stativus stationary’ (Cic. +) sto 'I standi 

tempestivus ‘seasonable’ (Plaut. +) <— tempestus Timely’ (Paul. Fest p. 499 L). 

26. - bundus} 72 The suffix -bundus makes deverbal adjectives with imperfective aspect: 173 

errabundus wandering’ (Catuli. +) eno T wanderl 
furibundus maddened’ (Cic. +) <—furo T am madi 
ludibundus ‘frolicking’ (Plaut +) ludo ‘I playl 
moribundus Tn the process of dying’ (Plaut. +) <— morior T diei 174 
ridibundus 'in a state of laughter’ (Plaut. +) <— rideo T laughl 
tremebundus ‘trembling’ ( Rhet . Her . +) tremo £ I tremblel 

a. These forms tend to characterize emotional States: tremebundus, fremebundus raging* 
(Acc. +), gemebundus lamenting’ (Ov. +). 

b. They are absent from Terence, Nepos, Caesar, Tibullus, and some others presumably 
because their intensive feel was judged to be inappropriate for more neutral forms of 
discourse. 

c. It is probable that the suffix originates as a gerundive made to the imperfect in -bam or 
future in - bo . 

27. - eundus is found in seven deverbal adjectives. The suffix perhaps originated by misana- 
lysis of sec-undus as se-eundus. 

facundus eloquent’ (Plaut. +) <— fari speakl 
fecundus ‘fruitfuT (Plaut. +) <— * cfieh^ £ give suckl 

171 Similarly, genetivus genitive (Quint. +) <— gigno ‘be born’ dativus 'dative (Quint. +), accusativus ‘accusative’ (Quint. +), 
and ablativus ‘ablative’ (Var. +). 

172 See Langlois 1961 and Pianezzola 1965. 

173 Se.e Pianezzola 1965:48-57. Forms in -bundus made to verbs with perfectivizing preverbs and the inchoative suffix - sed 
are largely absent. 

174 Cf. Ciceros (Sest 39.85) Tribunum plebis (i.e. Sestium) plus viginti vulneribus acceptis iacentem moribundumque vidistis 
“You saw the tribune of the people lying there, having received more that twenty wounds and in the process of dying.” But 
Sestius did not die. 


xodivii ‘wandering’ <— xoditi ‘to go’, Ijubi-vu ‘loving’ Ijubi-ti ‘to 
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iucundus pleasant’ (Plaut +) < *iuuVkundos 4— iuvo 1 help' 175 
iracundus prone to anger’ (Plaut +) <r- ird-scor 1 am angry. 
rubicundus ruddy (Plaut. +) 4— rubeo 1 blushl 
verecundus modest’ (Plaut. +) 4— vereor ‘I show reverence' 


III. eh 2 ~s tem Suffixes 

A. xo|ir|-type nomina actionis: 176 

mola ground-grain 177 (Var. +) 4— molere grind’ 

rota ‘wheef (Cat. +) 4— *retd 1 rurf, cf. *retondus in Sp. redondo round 5 , 178 Olr . rethid runs’ 
Ved. ratha- ‘chariof 4— *roth 2 -o~. 
toga ‘covering* 179 (Plaut. +) 4— tego 1 cover. 

Zero-grade: 

fuga Tlighf (Plaut. +) 4— fugere ‘flee*. Cf. Gk. <puyf]. 

B. The suffix -a was apparently used to expand an athematic feminine noun in the case of 
Aurdra y ‘dawn* (Plaut. +) 4— *ausds < *h 2 eusos (Gk. etuc;, Ved. usah). Presumably this was an 
attempt to mark the feminine gender more explicitly since amphikinetic s-stems are almost all 
masculine. Various goddess names were derived from stems by the simple addition of the suf- 
fix-a: 

Cela (Var.) 4— celo ‘I conceaf. 

Flora 'goddess of flowers’ (Var. +) <— flos, floris ‘flowerl 
Panda (Var.) 4— pando ‘I open. 

C. Masculine in -a 

1. Low-down types: 

lixa ‘camp-follower’ (Sal. +). 

scurra rnan abouttown (Plaut. +). 

verna slave born in his master s house (Plaut. +), etc. 180 

2. Compounds: 

agricola ‘farmer* (Plaut. +) 4— qui agrum colit 

conviva ‘table companion (Plaut. +) <r- convivor 'I attend a dinner party 5 . 
legerupa ‘lawbreaker* (Plaut. +) 4— qui legem rumpit 
transfuga ‘desertef (Cic. +) 4— transfugio 'I desert’ 


175 The torm iocundus attested occasionally inscriptionally and in the manuscripts is probably due to folk-etymological 
contaminatiori with iocus ‘joke’ 

176 The type takes it name from Gk. xoprj ‘stump’ c— ^temhy- ‘cut’. 

177 Also attested in the meaning ‘millstone’ (Pomp. +). 

178 *retundus is apparently the only form continued in Romance. It is, however, possible that the e results from a dissimilation 
of the sort seen in soror- ‘sister’ > seror- (serore, CIL 2.534.3) > OFr. serour , Archaic Ital. siro-cchia , or even from folk- 
etymological influence of the prefix re-. 

179 In addition to the meaning ‘forma! outer garment of free-born Roman men’ the meaning ‘roof is attested by Non. 406.21: 
(toga) dicitur et tectum “toga also means ‘roof? 1 

180 See Vendryes 1920, but also scriba ‘scribe 1 (Plaut. +) scribere ‘write’. 
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These may be personalizations of verbal abstracts. Cf. OCS voje-voda ‘war leader’. 181 

3. Cognomina in-a : 182 

Aemilius Alba (RE 1.546) <- albus ‘white. 

Calva (Cic. Att 15.3.1) calvus £ bald’ 

C. Mucius Scaevola (RE 16.416) <- scaeva left-handed persori 

p The suffix -ia was used to make deadjectival abstracts in Latin: 

audacia ‘boldness’ (Plaut. +) audax ‘boldt 
concordia agreement’ (Enn. +) concors agreeing’ 

1. If the stem of the adjective was monosyllabic then an extended form of the suffix, - it-ia > 
was used: 183 

blanditia ‘flattery’ (Plaut. +) <— blandus ‘mildl 
duritia £ hardness’ (Plaut. +) <— durus ‘hard’ 
laetitia ‘happiness’ (Plaut. +) <— laetus ‘happy 5 . 
maestitia 'sadness (Plaut. +) <— maestus ‘sad’ 
malitia £ wickedness’ (Plaut. +) malus £ bad’. 
mollitia 'softness, luxury’ (Plaut. +) <— mollis sofV. 

2. There are, however, some examples of -itia added to non-monosyllabic and non-adjective 
bases: 

amicitia ‘friendship (Plaut. +) amicus Triend’. 
avaritia ‘greed’ (Plaut. +) avarus ‘greedy. 
pueritia thildhood 5 (Ter. +) <— puer £ boy. 

E. -eia was used to make verbal abstracts: 

clientela clientship’ (Ter. +) cliens clienf. 

loquela ‘speecli (Plaut. +) loquor T speakl 

querela complainf (Plaut. +) queror T complain. 

tutela ‘guardianship’ (Plaut. +) <— tutor protector’ <— tueor T watch over’ 

sutela ‘stratagem (Plaut., Paul. Pest) <— sutor cobbler. 

This is a suffix that has become productive in Latin. Its further analysis is unclear. Cf. Gk. 
0urj\r) part of a victim offered in burnt-sacrifice Guco £ I sacrifice’. 

E -tura, -sura , -ura. m These form verbal abstracts and concretizations thereof 185 that seem to 
be related to the perfect passive participle or the abstracts in -tu-: 

1. cultura cultivation’ (Cat. +) cultus cultivation’ 
natura nature (Plaut. +) natus ‘birth, natus ‘borri 

181 Another possibility fiist suggested by de Saussure (1909) is that the -a is the vocalized laryngeal in old root nouns built to 
set roots. In this case the agricola forms would not be *-eh 2 forms at ali. 

182 Klingenschmitt (1992:89-90) suggests that these cognomina are originally coliectives meaning ‘family of X’ that have 
been secondarily used to identify individuals. But these cognomina are also partly of Etruscan origin: Thalna, Tucca, Cotta. 

183 Cf. the neuter variant -itium: calvitium ‘baidness’ (Cic. +) <— calvus, servitium ‘a body of slaves, servitude' (Plaut. +) <- 
servus . 

184 See Giacalone Ramat 1974,1975 and Zellmer 1976. 

185 Cf. pictura action of painting’ and a painting’ 
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statura stature' (Plaut. +) status 'standing' 
usura 'enjoyment' (Plaut +) <— usus 'used' usus use' 

2. Generalized to perfect participles: 

iactura casting away, loss’ (Cic. +) iactus 'thrown' <— iacio 'I throw' 

litteratura 'writing' (Cic. +) litteratus cultured' <— littera 'letter'. 186 

mensura 'measurement, measure' (Cic. +) mensus measured' <— metior ‘I measure. 

mercatura 'trade (Plaut. +) <— mercatus 'trading' mercor 'I trade. 

pictura painting' (Plaut +) pictus 'painted' pingo 1 paint’. 

praefectura position of authority’ (Plaut. +) <r-praefectus commandet. 187 

scriptura writing, tax for grazing rights’ (Plaut. +) scriptus 'written' «- scribo 1 writel 

sepultura 'burial' (Cic. +) <— sepultus 'buried' sepelio ‘I bury' 

a. In synchronic relation with agent nouns in -torl-sor to indicate the names of offices: 

censura 'censorship' (Cic. +) censor censor censeo C I reckon. 
dictatura office of dictatorship’ (Cic. +) <— dictator 'dictator' dicto '1 dictate' 
praetura 'praetorship' (Plaut. +) <- praetor 'praetor'. 
quaestum 'quaestorship' (Cic. +) <— quaestor quaestor'. 

3. But figura ‘form' (Pac. +) is built directly to the root of fingo 'I fashion. 

G. -erna has been alleged to be a suffix of Etruscan origin mainly because of its apparent simt 
larity to Etruscan names like Calesterna , Peperna , elc., but many of the bases are clearly Latin: 

caverna 'a hollow’ (Var. +) cavus 'hollow' 

cisterna ‘cistern’ (Var. +) <— cista 'box' 

lucerna 'oil-lamp' (Plaut +) <— Veuk- 'shine' (Lat. luceo)}™ 

taberna 'hut, inn (Plaut. +) < *traberna <— trabs 'beam'. 


186 litteratus is not a perfect participle but denominative. 

187 After which architectura f art of building’ (Cic. +) <— architectus architecf. 

188 lanterna ‘lantern probably from Gk. \ap7rrf|p via Etruscan. 
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Athematic Suffixes 

i 


I. Obstruent Stems 

A. f-stems' 

i 

1. Primary-looking f-stems: 

cos, cotis ‘whetstone’ (Cic. +) <- *keh x - (Ved. mati ‘sharpens’). 
dos, dotis ‘dowry’ (Plaut. +) <— *deh 3 - ‘give’ (Lat. do, etc.). 
nox, noctis ‘night’ {Lex XII +) <- *neK v - ‘get dark’ (Hitt. nekuzzi). 
nepos, nepotis ‘grandson, nephew’, cf. Ved. napat-. 

2. Root nouns with -f-extensions in second part of compound: 

comes, com-itis ‘companion’ (Plaut. +) <- *kom + *V*- ‘go with’ (cf. Lat. coeo), 
locuples, locupletis ‘rich, responsible (Plaut. +). The second member is normally identified 
with the root *pleh v ‘full’ (Lat. plenus, etc.), but the exact semantic history is obscure 

and uncertain. 

sacerdos, sacerdotis ‘priest’ (Plaut. +) < *sakro-deh 3 -t-s ‘who gives the sacred” from the 
root of do ‘I give’. 

superstes , superstitis 'surviving' (Plaut. +) < *-sta-t-s <— *steh 2 - stand. 

a. In Proto-Indo-European a root ending in *R(H) wa$ extended by -t- when it served as 
the second member of a compound: 

Gk. capo-ppcbc;, -cotoc; 'eating raw flesti pi-ppcb-aKco eaf < *g w rh 3 
Ved. (AV) madhu-krt- ‘bee’, literally ‘honey-maker <- kr- make. 

Ved. visva-jit- ali conquering’ ji- ‘conquer. 

b. Possibly after the model of comes , Latin has 

eques , equitis ‘knight’ (Plaut. +) equus ‘horse’. 

miles> militis soldier (Plaut. +)> etymology uncertain. 
pedes , peditis ‘foot soldier' (Cat. +) <- pes , pedis ‘foot’ 
satelles , satellitis ‘henchman, follower (Plaut. +). 3 

1 SeeLeumann 1977:372-5. 

2 This anaiysis is preferabie to another potential analysis *sakro-d h oh 1 t-s who makes the sacred’, from the root of facio. See 
Nussbaum 1999. 

3 Watmough (1997:103-23) argues that at least the root of satelles is of Etruscan origin, but see Wallace 2008:130 for some 
doubts. 
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3 . -tut- makes feminine abstracts from nouns and adjectives. There are only four forms in 
common use: 4 

inventus youth, young people' (Plaut. +) <- iuvenis , cf. Olr. oitiu youth. 
senectus old age' (Plaut. +) <— senex 'old mari 
servitiis 'servitude' (Plaut. +) <— servus 'slave' 
virtus 'manliness' (Cat. +) vir 'mari 

a. The suffix has close formal matches in Germanic (Goth. ajuk-dups*- eternity') and 
Celtic (Olr. oitiu 'youth'). 

4 . -tat- has a nearly identical function. 5 

bonitas 'goodness' (Plaut. +) bonus good'. 

civitas 'citizenship, citizens’ (Plaut. +) civis 'citizeri. 

dignitas worthiness' (Plaut. +) <— dignus ‘worthy’ 

inventas youth' (Lucr. +) <— iuvenis young' 

novitas ‘newness’ (Var. +) <— novus new’ cf. Gk. veoTrjc; youth’ 

tempestas Time; storrri (Plaut. 4-) <— tempus Time’ 

a. The suffix has exact matches in 

Gk. v£OTr|c; -r\xoq 'youth' 4— veoq 'young'. 

Ved. devdtat- 'godliness' <— deva- god(ly)' 

YAv. hauruuatat- 'wholeness' <— hauruua- 'whole' 

5 . Both the suffixes -tui- and -tat- are probably to be analyzed as f-stem derivatives of 
instrumentals *-tu < *-tu-h x and *-ta < *-teh 2 -h 1 . A similar analysis is probable for salus , 
salutis 'healtri. 

6 . d-s tems are a heterogeneous group. 6 

a. Some appear to be deverbal: 

capis , capidis 'bowl' (Lucii. +), cf Umb. capirse (VIb 24, etc.) capio 'I take'. 
lapis , lapidis 'stone' (Plaut. b) 4— lapit 'causes pain> cuts' (Pac. Trag. 276)? 

b. Others are clearly denominal: 7 

palus, paludis 'swamp' (Plaut. +). Cf Late Ved. palvaldm 'pond' 
pecus, pecudis 'head of cattle' (Enn. +) <— pecu 'cattle' 

c. Some forms have a long vowel before the -d-. These may be deinstrumental forms: 


4 The other forms are the augural technical term tempestus, which Varro (L. 7.51) defines as the supremum augurii tempus, 
and anitus oldwomanhood’ attested only in the glosses. 

5 In forms like atrocitas ‘dreadfuiness’ (Acc. +) <- atrox savage instead of expected *atroktas , a union vowel -i- has been 
generalized from vowel-finai stems (i < any short vowel in a media! open syliable). Cf. also facultas ability’ (Turp. +) by 
syncope from *faklita$ facilis ‘easy beside the remade facilitas ‘easiness, indulgence (Ter. +). See Miller 2006:26. 

6 See Leumann 1977:372. 

7 custos, custodis‘g uard’ (Lex XII +) is probably to be connected with Goth. huzd ‘treasure, but the anaiysis of the remainder 
is nncertaLn. 
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merces y mercedis ‘wages’ (Plaut. +) <— merx goods’. 
hereSy heredis ‘heir’ (Naev. +)> cf. Gk. ‘widow’. 8 

B. /c-stems 9 

1. -dk-\ In Old Latin the suffix -dk- is fairly productive in deverbal function. Many of the 
forms share a semantic common denominator of Holding and taking : 10 

audax ‘bold’ (Plaut. +) <— audeo T dare’. 

bibax ‘fond of drinking’ bibo 'I drink’ only in Nigidius Figulus (apud Aul. Geli. 3.12.1) 
but inferrable from Furius Bibacidus y Quaestor of 216 bce . 11 
edax ‘voracious’ (Plaut. +) <— edo ‘I eat’ 
emax ‘fond of buying’ (Cat. +) <— emo T buy’. 
fallcix ‘deceitfuT (Lucii. +) 12 <—fallo 1 deceive’ 
ferax ‘fertile’ (Plaut. +) fero 1 bear’. 
pertinax ‘tenacious’ (Enn. +) <— teneo 1 hold’ 
pervicax ‘determined’ (Ter. +) vinco £ I conquer. 

vendax ‘addicted to selling’ (Cat. Agr. 2.7) vendo ‘I sell’ 

\ 

a. But the base is nominal in the following cases: 

linguax ‘talkative’ (Aul. Geli. 1.15.20, attributed to the veteres) lingua ‘tongue’. 
mendax prone to teli lies’ (Plaut. +) mendum or menda error’. 

L The suffix -k- was originally added to *-eh 2 nominals in order to form adjectives 
meaning ‘connected with or characterized by X’ In some instances the base 
nominal was itself a deverbal of the fuga/ cpuyrj type, e.g.fuga c flight’ itself. On the 
basis of these ambiguous forms, the suffix was subsequently derived directly from 
verbal roots. 13 

2. - ik This suffix is in part an extension of the Proto-Indo-European devi suffix *-ih 2 ~/ 
*-ieh 2 - that was used to make feminines to athematic nouns. Cf. Gk. masc. part. (peptov 
‘carrying’ fem. cpepouoa < *-ontia < *-ont-ih 2 , or Ved. bhdranti ‘id’ 

a. So, for example, in Latin, the feminine of agent nouns in -tor is -trix: 

genetrix c mother’ (Enn. -i-) genitor Tather’, cf. Ved. janitru Gk. yeveTeLpa. 

amatrlx ‘female lover’ (Plaut. +) <— amator ‘lover’. 

creatrix ‘creatress’ (Catuli. +) <— creator creator’. 

imperatrix ‘female leader’ (Cic. Cael. 67) imperator supreme leader’ 

tonstrix ‘female barber’ (Plaut. +) <— tonsor ‘barber’ 

victrix ‘female victor, victorious’ (Plaut. +) victor Victor’. 

b. Traces of unextended i-feminine forms may survive in *noutri —> nutrire ‘to nourish’ 


8 But for an alter native analysis of heres , se e Dunkel 1987. 

9 SeeLeumann 1977:375-7. 

10 See De Nigris Mores 1972. 

11 See Broughton 1951-52:249. 

12 fallacia is already found in Plautus. 

13 For more details, see Weiss 2009:Ch. 1. 
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(Catuli. +), beside nutrix Tiurse’, 14 possibly also Uni , the Etruscan name for Juno , [f 
borrowed from an Italic form *iuni. Cf. Lat iunix Tieiferl 15 

c. Otherforms 

cornix crow’ (Plaut. +) beside Umb. curnaco (Via 2). 

felix ‘happy’ < TruitfuT (Plaut. +) <—/efo C I sucklel 

pernix speedy (Plaut. +) < * £ with powerful legs’ <— perna ‘leg, thighl 16 

3. -dk-\ This suffix is originally a root noun from the verbal root *h 3 ok w - see, lookl Cf. Gk. 
y\ai)K-cb\|/ ‘with gleaming eyes’ po-obt-u; ox-eyed'. 

atrox Tierce' (Naev. +) originally meant ‘black-looking > ( ater ‘black’). 
ferox 'fierce < ‘wild-looking > (ferus wild’). 

4. -ek-\ Words with this suffix are largely, but not exclusively, pejorative. 17 The e of the 
nominative alternates with i in other forms. Because of the possibility of analogical 
remodeling on the basis of nouns of the artifex , artificis type, it is not possible to draw 
any firm conclusions about what the pre-weakened vowel(s) of -ek- was (were). 

■ a. Annoying animals: 

cimex ‘bed-bug' (Liv. Andr. +)> etymology uncertain. 
culex gnat’ (Plaut, +), cf. Olr. cuil ‘fly* < *kuli-. 

dentex ‘Dentex dentex ’, a kind of porgy (Coi., Ital. dentice etc.) dens , dentis Tooth’> cf. 

the German name Zahnbrasse. 

pulex ‘flea' (Liv. Andr. +) *pusli-> metathesized from *plusi-> cf. Ved. plusi- ‘fleal 

b. (Embarrassing) body parts: 

famex ls abscess 5 (Coi., Log .famigu abscess of the tongue root in cattle), etymology 
uncertain. 

pantices ‘guts* (Plaut +)> 19 probably related to panus ‘spool, abscess', but further analysis 
uncertain. 

podex asshole (Lucii. +), lit. ‘farter, cf. pedo T farti 
ramices The lungs, varicocele' (Lucii. +) 20 ramus ‘branchi 

c. (Worthless) plants and minerals and people: 

carex sedge (Verg, +), uncertain etymology. 

cortex ‘bark’ (Plaut. +) <— *(s)kert- cut’ (Ved. krt- etc.). 

frutex shrub; blockhead’ (Plaut. +), uncertain etymology, 

ilex ‘holm-oak* (Enn. +), cf. Hesych. 537 iXa^ fj Ttpivoc;, cbc; f Ptopciloi kcu MaxeSovec; 
The holm-oak according to the Romans and the Macedoniansl 


14 But nutrire is not found in Old Latin, so it is also possible that it has been derived from nutricula, misanalyzed as nutri¬ 
cula rather than *nutric-ula. 

15 Rix 198 lb, but see Fortson 2002. 

16 appendix addition’ (Cic. +) <— appendo Veigh out’ may belong here too, but the quantity of the i is not known. 

17 See Ernout 1946:133-63. 

18 The quantity of the a is uncertain. 

19 Une singular pantex is secondary and not attested before Tibullus. 

20 The byform rames, ramitis is attested in Plautus. 
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rumex (species of dock) 21 (Plaut. +), uncertain etymology. 
rupex ‘a louf (Lucii. +) <— rumpo T break' 
silex c flint > (Plaut. +), uncertain etymology. 

ulex Tieather’ (Plin. Nat . 33.76, Span. urce, etc.), uncertain etymology. 
d. Other: 

vertex!vortex whirl, peak 5 (Acc. +) <— verto £ I turn. 

C. s-stems 22 

1 . The neuter s-stems, which formed verbal abstracts in Proto-Indo-European, preserved 
their -s- unchanged in the nominative-accusative singular, e.g. genus, generis nation < 
*genh r os, *genh r es-es from the verbal root *genhj- £ be born' ~ Ion. Gk. ysvoc;, yeveoc;. 

a. The type -us, -eris appears to continue the ole ablaut of the suffix that characterized 
this type in Proto-Indo-European, but technically the e is ambiguous since it may 
continue any short vowel. 

foedus, foederis Treaty' (Enn. +) 23 <r-fldo Ttrust’ 
pondus, ponderis Veight’ (Plaut. +) pendo T weigh. 

b. The type -as, -oris ( <-os, -oris) has analogically reintroduced an o from the nominative- 
accusative into the oblique stem to replace the phonologically regular -er- with - or -. A 
trace of -er- is found in the adverb temperi at the right time' 

coipus, corporis 'body' (Plaut. +). Cf. the Vedic root noun krp-d c with beautiful form’ 
tempus, temporis Time 24 (Plaut. +). 

2. -nes-. The complex suffix -nes- results from the suffixation of thematic fornis in -no- with 
the s-suffix. It appears that this suffix was particularly characteristic of words having to 
do with exchange and commerce already in Proto-Indo-European. 25 

munus, muneris £ duty, task 5 (Plaut. +). Cf. Lith. mainas 'exchange' 
pignus, pignoris!pigneris surety’ (Plaut. +). 

3. The masculine s-stems in -os formed verbal abstracts, especially to verbs of the 2nd 
conjugation (e.g. dolor pain ~ doleo 'I am in pain', tepor warmth 5 ~ tepeo £ I am warnf, 
timor Tear ~ timidus ~ timeo). 26 This type was orginally an internal derivative of the 
neuter s-stem type. These regularly became -os, -oris, e.g. honos, honoris 'honor'. 27 In 
the post-Plautine period, the r was thoroughly generalized to the nominative and the 
long o of the nominative was shortened before final r. These changes gave the Classical 
Latin paradigm honor, honoris . Sometimes the s is preserved in a derivative like honestus 
'honorable’ arbustum ‘a copse’, etc. 


21 But also ‘hunting spear’, e.g. Lucii. 1315, 

22 See Leumann 1977:377-81, Ernout 1971:1-18 and Meissner 2006. 

i 

23 Carm. Sal. 10 {Var. L. 7.27) preserves the pre-rhotacized genitive phimi foede sum. 

24 But also ‘temple’ (of the head), which synchronically at least was probably a different word. 

25 See Meillet 1908-09b. Cf. Ved. reknas- ‘property left by bequest’ <— rik - ‘leave’ 

26 See Quellet 1969. According to Untermann 1977:334-5, niost forms in -or attested in Cicero or before indicate sensations 
which affect the mdividual te mporarily. 

27 The one feminine in -os is arbos , arboris ‘tree’ But note that the vowel of the medial syllable of the stem is short. 
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amor ‘love' (Plaut. +) <— amo 1 love’ 

dolor pain (Plaut. +) <— doleo 'I grieve' 

labor £ toiT (Plaut. +) <— labor C I glide. 28 

tumor swelling* (Cat. +) tumeo T swelll 

vapor ‘heat, steam’ (Pac. +)> etymologically uncertain. 


II. Liquid and Nasal Stems 

A. r-stems 29 

1. Within the class of r-stems there are agent nouns {nomina agentis ) in - tor . These agent 
nouns are matched by similar forms throughout Indo-European, e.g. Gk. Storcop = Ved. 
datar- y Umb. affertur priesf (Ib 41 +) < *ad-fer-tdr lit. ‘bringer. 30 

actor ‘drover, performer' (Plaut. +) ago 1 drivel 

amator lover' (Plaut +) ama-re ‘love. 

arator plowman (ILLRP 454.14,132 bce +) <— ara-re ‘plowl 

auctor an authority (Plaut. +) augeo ‘I increase’ cf. Umb. uhtur (III7) chief magistrate’ 
< *auktdr. 

defensor ‘defender' (Ter. +) defendo T defend'. 
scriptor ‘writer 7 (Lucii +) <— scribo T writel 
tonsor ‘barber’ (Plaut. +) tondeo T shear. 
victor Victor (Plaut +) vinco ‘I conquer. 

a. Remember that the feminine of these forms was made in Proto-Indo-European via the 
devi suffix *-ih 2 . In Latin this was extended by a suffix - k so *genetdr —> genetri-x (= 
Gk. yeveteipa, Ved. jdnitrl). 

b. Already in Old Latin there are some denominative forms like the following: 

gladiator gladiator' (Cat. +) gladius sword'. 
idnitor ‘door-keeper’ (Plaut +) ianus ‘gateway’ 

salinator operator of a salt works’ (Cat. +) salina salt-works 5 , after fabricator a 
maker (Cic. +) vel sim. <— fabrico T fashion, fabrica craft' 31 

2. Nouns in -fer 32 are relationship names like pater ‘father’ mater ‘mother \ frater ‘brother’, 
which are matched by identical forms elsewhere in Indo-European (Gk. Ttatrjp, pqtr]p> 
cppdTqp = Ved. pitdr- y mdtdrbhratar -). 

a. An interesting relic form is ianitrlces ‘brothers' wives, only barely attested. 33 ianitrlces 
is cognate with Ved. ydtar Gk. £(i)vaTr|p> and OLith. jente ‘brother-in-law's wife < 

28 The reason for the differenee in quantity between the noun labor and the verb labor is unciear. Perhaps labor is firom *lh 2 b l, ~ 
with Beekes' Law (p. 100) while the verb reflects *leh 2 b b ~. 

29 See Leumarm 1977:358-9. 

30 Proto-lndo-European seems to have had at least two different ablaut patterns for agent nouns in *-ter~, an amphikinetic 
type of the sort continued by Gk. 5omop and a hysterokinetic type of the sort continued by Gk. SotT^p. What semantic or 
functional differenee there may have been between the two types has been the subject of much discussion. See Tichy 1995, 
who, however, reconstructs the dotor type as a peculiar kind of acrostatic: nom. *doh 3 td(r), gen. doh 3 trs. 

31 senator ‘senator 1 (surprisingly not attested before CIL 1 2 .582 and Cic.) has been created from senatus ‘senate’ on the model 
of vmatus ‘hunting’: venator ‘hunter' vel sim. 

32 Classica! Latin -ter. For the shortening of long vowels before final -r see p. 128. 

33 Mod. Dig . 38.10.4.6, Isid. Etyrn. 9.7.17, Corp , Gloss . Lat. 2.446.58. 
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*hj(e)nh 2 ter. The root of ianitnces < *ianatrxk- apparently continues a stressed zero- 
grade *hjnh 2 -. u 

b. Two or three other family terms are also r-stems but without a preceding -t-i 


i soror > sord?i$ ‘sister 5 (Plaut. +) < *sue-sor . Cf. Olr, siur> Ved. svasar Gk. sopei; 
(Hesych.) relatives’ This has been analyzed, with some degree of plausibility, as 
The woman of one’s own group’ *sue- would be a form of the reflexive stem *sue- 
ones own and there is some evidence for a word *sdr woman: Ved. ti-sr-ah Three 5 
fem., Olr. teoir Three fem. < *tisres. Cf. Hitt. hassu-sara- queen <— hassu~ ‘king’ 35 


ii, The other term is levir ‘husband 5 s brother 5 . 36 This form is just barely attested and 
shows several dialectal peculiarities (l < d> e < ai)> 37 but is ultimately cognate with 
Gk. 8d(p)fjp, Ved. devar RCS deveri y OE tdcor, all going back to *deh 2 iuer2 8 


B. n ~stems come in a number of varieties. 


1. Names of persons ending in -a 39 

a. These often function as cognomina and are regularly derived from adjectives: ‘ 

Catdy Catonis sharpy’ catus ‘sharp 5 
Varrdy Varronis <— varus ‘bow-legged 5 

manduco glutton (Pompon., Apul.) manducus (name of masked character with 
champing jaws in Atellan farce). 

b. These are probably derived from a Proto-Indo-European suffix in *-e/on- mainly from 
thematic adjectives. When this was added to a thematic stem the resuit was -on-. 
The suffix has individualizing force. Cf. Gk. crrpapoc; ‘squinty-eyed’ —» Erpapuiv The 
squinty-eyed one 5 This suffix is probably at the root of the Germanic weak inflexion of 
adjectives: 40 Goth. blinda The blind 5 < *-dn- vs. blinds ‘blind’ 

2. There is another suffix -on- in Latin that also served to form ternis for individuals, but in 
this case from nominal bases. 


a. This suffix -on- has possessive force: 

Capito having a big head’ <— caput ‘head 5 
Fronto having a big forehead 5 <— frons Torehead 5 . 


34 See p. 110. 

35 uxor ‘wife’, if to be analyzed as *uk-sor, may also belong here, although what the analysis of uk- wonld be is unclear. 

36 Mod. Dig. 38.10.4: viri frater levir est Apud Graecos 5aqp appellatur “The husbands brother is the levir. Among the Greeks 
he is called 6af|p.” Cf. Non. 557.6 laevir dicitur frater mariti “laevir means husbands brother.” levir may be somewhat familiar 
to English speakers in the phrase “le virate marriage” the practice whereby a widow marries her late husband’s brother. 

37 See pp. 474 and 475. The shape of the final syllable of levir is probably due to folk-etymologica! contamination with vir 
‘man’ 

38 The r-stem pauper' poor’ (Lex XII +) < *pauo-paros 'getting little’, to the roots of pau~cus Tew’ and pario T get’, was originally 
an. o-stem transferred to the 3rd declension on the basis of the antonym dives ‘rich. 

39 See Leumann 1977:360-2 and Gaide 1988. 

40 The Germanic weak rt-stem adjectives are used mainly in determined noun phrases after the article or a pronominal 
adjective, e.g. Goth. ahma sa weiha , lit. 'spirit the holy’ (John 7:39), OE Wulfmcer se geonga 'Wulfmer the young 5 (Battle of 
Maldon 155). The elaboration of the weak vs. strong contrast in adjectives is a characteristic innovation of Proto-Germanic. 
The strong forms have borrowed some endings from the demonstrative pronouns, e.g. NHG mitfrisch-em Wasser , cf. dem 
dat. sg. masc. of the definite article. 
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Naso ‘having a big nose' nasum > nasus nose. 

praedo ‘pirate’ (Plaut +) <— praeda ‘booty. 

b. The suffix here was the Proto-Indo-European Hoffmann suffix *- h x on -. 4i Cf. Gk 
yaaTqp c belly yaaxpcov pot-bellied’. Thls suffix could be added to eilher thematic 
or athematic bases. *h 2 iu-h 1 n- ‘having life force’ —> ‘young’ (Ved. yuva, yunah , Lat 
iuven-is). 

c. When added to an athematic base the full-grade '-h^on- would come out as - on in 
Latin, which would be weakened in a medial open syllable to -in-. 

d. The suffix -on- enjoyed some productivity in Latin in forming the names of (senii-) 
disreputable characters: 

aleo ‘gambler’ 42 alea game of chancel 
caupo ‘tavern-keeper’ (Plaut. +). 

centurio centurion (Lucii. +) <— centuria c a military unit of 100 soldiers' 

decurio ‘officer commanding a squad of teri (Var. +) <— decuria ‘group of teri 

epulo ‘banqueter’ (Cic. +) <— epulae ‘banquet 5 . 43 

histrio ‘actor' (Plaut. +), of Etruscan origin according to Liv. 7.2.6. 

latro ‘mercenary, bandif (Plaut. +) <— Xarpov pay’ 

leno pimp’ (Plaut. +)> etymology uncertain. 

ludio ‘dancer’ (Liv., Apul.) <— ludus sport, play' Cf, ludius ‘dancer’. 

popino ‘frequenter of greasy spoons’ (Var. +) <- popina ‘cook-shop. 

restio ‘dealer in rope (Plaut. +) <— restis ‘rope’. 

3. A third type of «-stem is to be recognized in Lat. homo, hominis ‘persori (Lex. Reg . 
+), Goth. guma Tnari The Latin and Gothic forms derive from a Lindeman variant 
*d h g h mmon- of *d h g h mon- ‘earthling’ (OLith. zmud ‘mari). This «-stem originates in the 
*-en locative *d h g h m-en~ ‘on earth’ of the m-stem *dheghdm ‘earth’ (Hitt. tekan ), on the 
basis of which an «-stem with o-grade of the suffix was created. 44 

4. There were also some masculines in -en lik e pecten ‘comb’ (Plaut. +) and flamen priest’ 
(ILLRP 311, Var. +). These probably go back to *-en. Cf Gk. ktelc; ‘comb' < *pkten-s or 
noipfjv ‘shepherd’ 45 Notice that the n was preserved in the nominative after an e but lost 

41 Named after the IndoTranist and Indo-Europeanist Karl Hoffmann who first identified the type, in Hoffmann 1955. 
Others, following Hamp 1972, reconstruet the Hoffmann suffix as *-h 3 en-> without adequate justification in my view. 

42 Naev. Com. 118, Catuli. 29.2. 

43 A form like epulo f originally a denominative to epulae , could have been reinterpreted as derived from the verb epulor Teasf 
and this reinterpretation opened up the possibility of creating purely deverbal derivatives like blatero ‘babbler’ f- blatero T 
babble and verbero ‘rascaf (Plaut. +) verbero 1 flog’ 

44 See Nussbaum 1986:187. The diminiitive homunculus "little man < *homonklo$ indicates that the vowel before wealcening 
was indeed o. Cf. Osc. humuns (Cp 37) 4 homines 

45 The exact interpretation of flamen and pecten is beset by uncertainties. In the text I assume that a long vowel was shortened 
before final «, but this shortening could not have operated in monosyllables to judge from en ‘behold!’ The form lien ‘spleen’ 
is generally thought to have a long e, but this is uncertain. Priscian (Keil 2.149.7) and other grammarians comment that the 
e was long and the hexameters of the Imperial medical author Q. Serenus also require a long e at least in the oblique stem. In 
Plautus, on the other hand, the forms of lien can be read either as two shorts or as a long with synizesis ( lien Cure. 236, Mere. 
124 [IK also possible here]), liene Cure. 220, lieni Cure. 244, lienosus Cas. 414). There must have been a long e somewhere in the 
paradigm of this word, but whether it was retained in the nominative or not is not ciear. The nominative of pecten is attested 
only twice in verse both times before a consonant (Plaut. Cure. 577 and Enn. Hed. 3) so the quantity of the second vowel is 
unknown. The nominative flamen , on the other haud, is attested in verse with a short vowel in the second syllable (Ov. Fas. 
2.282,4.907). Priscian (Keil 2.149.4) classified both flamen and pecten as exceptional masculines with short -en. If a long vowel 
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after an o in Latin. This was probably already the case in Proto-Indo-European and is 
confirmed by the evidence of Hitt. haras , gen. sg. haranas ‘eagle < *h 3 erd+s . 46 

5. The suffix -id formed abstracts. 47 

a. Residually it was used to make abstracts from adjectives and agentive nouns: 

perduellio (VaL Antias +) 4— perduellis enem/. 
duplio ‘doubling 5 (Cat. +) 4— duplus ‘double. 
consortio partnership’ (Cic. +) 4— consors partner. 

i. This type is comparable to the productive Germanic pattern of forming -m- 

abstracts to thematic bases, e.g. *berhta- 'brighffGoth. bairhts) —> *berhtln - (Goth. 
bairhtei). \ 

ii. Tlie suffix may be reconstructed as *-ih x on- and analyzed as an n-stem derivative 
of instrumental *-ihi< : *dupl(h 1 )o- ‘double’ —> *dupl(hj)ih 1 double —> *dupl(h 1 )ih 1 - 
on- ‘doubling > duplio . 

b. -io also occurs in the formation of abstracts mainly from compound verbs: 

adagio ‘saying’ (V. Sor.> Var.) 4— aio 1 speak’ 
occidio slaughtef (Cic. +) <r- occido ‘I kilT. 
condicio ‘covenant’ (Plaut. +) 4- condico 'I fix by agreemenf. 
conspicio ‘(augural) observation conspicio £ I see’ 
rebellio Vevolt’ (Cic. +) 4- rebello ‘I revoltl 

i. Many of these n-stem forms co-occur beside thematic nouns in -io-/-ia: 

occidio (Cic. +) ~ succidia (Cat. +). 
condicio (Plaut +) ~ indicium (Plaut. +). 
contagio (Enn. +) - contagium (Lucr. +). 

ii. It is plausible to derive the compound deverbal abstracts in -io from the instrumental 
of these thematic neuters. The instrumental of compound deverbal nouns in -iio- 
is well attested in Vedic as the so-called absolutive, e.g. nisddya sifting dowri 

6. A much more productive feminine deverbal abstract suffix was -tid: 

accusatio ‘accusation (Cic. +) 4- accuso ‘I accuse. 

actio ‘action (Var. +) 4— ago ‘I do 5 . 

auditio ‘hearing* (Cic. +) 4— audio T hear’ 

lectio ‘selection, reading’ (Cic. +) 4- lego ‘I select, readl 

motio ‘motion (Cic. +) 4— moveo 1 move 5 . 

natio Tribe’ (Plaut. +) 4- nascor , natus 'I am born. 

probatio approva Y (Cic. +) 4- probo ‘I approve’. 


was shortened before a final n in polysyliabic words, then derivation of pecten and flamen from hysterokinetic nonnnatives m 
-en is straightforward and the long e of lien (attested directly only by the grammarians) would be the resuit of an analogical 
restoration. On the other hand, if a long vowel was retained before final n , then lien may be taken as phonologically regular, 
pecten may actually have had a long e, in which case Priscian must be mistaken, md flamen may continue an old neuter. 

46 Jasanoff 1980. But Hitt. sumanza ‘reed’ on which see Melchert 2003a, does not helong here. 

47 The following two sections are derived from a lecture of Alan Nussbaum’s (June, 2006). 
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ratio 'account' (Plaut. +) = Goth. rapjd ‘reckoning 48 from the root of reor.ren^ ratus sum 
£ think' < */z x re/z 2 - (Lith. reju 1 put in order’). 
sessio sitting' (Var. +) <— sedeo £ I siti 

* N 

a. Just as -id may be derived from the instrumental of deverbal nouiis in -no-, so it j s 
possibie that some forms in -tid derive from the instrumental of verbal nouns in -tiio~ 
Note: 

comitium assembly’ (Lex XII +) ~ coitio Tneeting' (Ter. +)• 
exitium £ deatli (Plaut +) ~ exitio escape' (Plaut. +). 

b. On the other hand, in Oscan and Umbrian the oblique stem in -m-> e.g. Umb. natine 
(lia 21) - Lat. natione , is difScult to derive from the same thematic instrumental 
source. Therefore it is likely that at least some -tid nouns derive from the instrumental 
of a fz-stem verbal abstract. 

7. Some complex n-stems 49 

a. -edo is to be analyzed as an zz-stem built to a stem in -ed- as is directly attested in the 
first example mentioned below. Subsequently these forms came to be associated with 
s-stems and e-verbs. Cf. Gk. d\yr|Scbv ‘suffering’ d\y£co ‘sufferl these formations 
tend to indicate conditions of physical or mental discomfort 

cuppedo 'delicae/ (Var. +) cuppes , cuppedis gluttoni 
dulcedo 'sweetness (Cic. +) <— dulcesco ‘I become sweetl 
torpedo lethargy’ 50 (Cat. +) <r- torpeo T am numbl 51 

b. -tdo 

cupido 'desire' (Plaut- +) cupio , cupere , cupivi . 
libido ‘desire (Plaut. +) libet pleasesl 

cupido and libido obviously form a semantic and forma! set. The i before the suffix -do 
is also seen in the perfect stem cupi-. The origin of this i may be a present stem *loufii- 
apparently retlected by Osc. loufi[r\ or (TB 8), lit. £ if one wantsl 

c. -udo 

hirudo Teecfr (Plaut. +), etymology uncertain. 

testudo ‘tortoise; movable screen for siege engines (Lucii. +) testu earthen poti 

d. -tuddy -tudinis mainly makes deadjectival abstracts: 52 

altitudo ‘height’ (Cat. +) altus ‘highl 
claritudo ‘fame* (Cat. +) <— clarus ‘famousl 

consuetudo ‘intimacy, custom' (Plaut. +) consuesco £ I am accustomedl 
fortitudo courage' (Ter. +) fortis ‘strongl 
longitudo Tength' (Plaut. +) longus ‘longi 


48 But possibly or probably a loan from Latin. 

49 See Leumann 1977:367-9. 

50 Also ‘a fish whose stLng produces nunibness’, whence by metaphor PDE torpedo. 

51 Nussbaum 2004. 

52 See Sblendorio Cugusi 1991. 
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magnitudo (Quadrig. +) ‘size <— magnus ‘bigi 
turpitudo (Cic. +) ‘baseness’ turpis ‘base 5 . 
valetudo ‘health 5 (Plaut. +) <— valeo £ I am weK 

This suffix was thought to be especially impressive by the Romans vis-a-vis the more 
common deadjectival abstract suffix -tds. 53 It looks like an extension of-tus, -tutis as in 
virtus, virtutis Tnanly virtuel 

e. Nouns in -xgo and in -ago and -ugd as well often form the names of human and animal 
diseases: 54 

fiillgo ‘soot’ (Plaut. +), cf. Skt. dhulih ‘dust 5 . 
origo ‘origin (Var. +) orior ‘I arise. 
prurigo ‘ilching 5 (Ceis. +) <— prurio 1 itchl 
vertigo ‘dizziness’ (Prop. +) <— verto 1 turnl 

f. Nouns in -ago: 

irndgd ‘image 5 (Plaut. +) ~ imitor C I imitate' 

virago mannish woman (Plaut. +) <— vir mani 

vorago aby ss (Cic. +) <— voro T swallow 5 , vorax Voraciousl 

g. Nouns in -ugd for growths or deposits on surfaces: 

ferrugo ‘iron-rusf (Catuli. +> but ferrugineus already in Plautus) ferrum ‘ironl 

aerugo copper-rust 5 (Cat. +) aes, aeris ‘bronzel 
lanugo c first beard hair' (Pac. +) <— lana wooU 

8. Neuters in -men < *-mn . These made deverbal nouns; 55 

o 

semen ‘seed 5 (Plaut. +) <— *seh 2 - ‘sow 5 (Lat. sero, sevi), cf. OCS sem$, Lith. semens ‘seedsl 

agmen ‘battle line' (Enn. +) ago, cf. Ved. afma ‘train. 

carmen song' ( Lex XII +) <— cano ‘I singl 

flumen ‘river 5 (Enn. +) < *fleug-$men <— fluo T flowl 

fragmen ‘fragment 5 (Sis. +) frango ‘I breakl 

a. This is an inherited type. 

Gk. T£ppa ‘border - Lat. termen. 

Gk. ovopct Tiame 5 ~ Lat. nomen .= Ved. nama = Hitt. Idman ~ Goth. natna (PIE 
*hineh 3 mn)? 6 

b. -mentum looks like the neuter substantivization of a possessive derivative in -to- 


53 See Aul. Geli. 17.2.19-20: sanctitas’ quoque et ! sanctimonia ’ non minus Latine dicuntur, sed nescio quid maioris dignitatis 
est verbum !sanctitudosicuti M. Cato in L. Veturium ‘duritudinem ' quam ‘duritiam* dicere gravius putavit. “Qui illius,” inquit. 


“impudentiam norat et duritudinem “sanctitas and sanctimonia are equally good Latin, but the word sanctitudo somehow 
has greater dignity, just as Marcus Cato, in his speech Against Lucius Veturius, thought it more forcible to use duritudo than 
duritia , saying, ‘Who knewhis impudence and hardihood (duritudinem)’ ” [Translation J.C. Rolfe, Loeb edition.] Cf. Lofstedt 


1933:277. 


54 On -xgo, -ago, and -ugd, see Ernout 1946:165-92. Some theories of origin are collected by MiUer (2006:53-4). 

55 SeePerrot 1961 and Leumann 1977:369-71. 

56 The reconstruction of the proto-paradigm for this word is a notoriously difficult problem. TB nem, TA nom reflect 
\neh 3 mn and this would point to an acrostatic paradigm, but there are competing views. The g that appears in cognomen is 
due to folk-etymological contamination with (g)ndscd ‘I know T . 
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derived from neuters in -men. Cf. Ved. sr ornata- ‘reputation’, OHG hliumunt , NHG 
Leumund reputatiorf < *hleu-mn-to- <— *kleu-mn (YAv. srcioman-). 

alimentum Tmurishment’ (Lucr. +) alo ‘I nourish’. 
fragmentum ‘fragmenf (Lucii. +) frango ‘I breaic. 
fundamentum Toundation (Plaut. +) ^funda-re ‘lay the foundatiorf. 
ornamentum equipment, ornament’ (Plaut +) ornd-re ‘adorrf. 
testamentum ‘testamenf (Plaut. +) <r~ testa-rl ‘testify, make a wilf 
vestimentum clothing’ (Plaut. +) <— vestl-re clothe. 

9. Masculines in -md > -monis . Some at least where originally internal derivativesof neuters 
in *-mn: 

O 

pulmo Tung (Plaut. +) < *plumd , cf. Gk. TtXeupcov <— *p/ew- 'floaf (Ve&plavate, etc.). 
sermo ‘discourse’ (Plaut. +) sero £ link together. 

Cf. Gk. xepjitav ‘boundary’, aKpoov ‘meteoric stone, anviT, riyepcbv Teader’ 


III. i-stem suffixes 

A. Primary i-steras 57 

anguis snake (Naev. +), Lith. angis snake’ Pol. wqz. 

avis ‘bird’ (Plaut. +); Umb. auif*b irds’ acc. pl. (VIb 47 +), originally a root noun, cf Ved. 
veh < *h 2 uois . 

mare sea (Liv. Andr. +)> Goth. mari-saiws* Take’ Olr. muir £ $ea < *moru The acrostatic 
neuter i-stem *mor-i> gen. sg. *mer-i-s was remade to *mori gen. sg. *mreis> Lindeman 
variant *mrreis > *mareis, from which the a-vocalism was generalized in Latin. 
ovis 'sheep (Cat. +)> Umb. uvem acc. sg. (III 8 +)> Gk. 6(f)u;, Ved. avi-, HLha-wa/i-. 5 * 

B. There are a number of cases where i-stems appear to replace thematic or other stems. 

1. In some cases there seems to be no functional difference associated with the i-suffix: 

dens , gen. pl. dentium £ tooth’ beside dentum (Var. L. 8.67). Cf. Ved. ddn y gen. sg. datdh. 
mensis month’ (Plaut. +), gen. pl. usually mensum , cf. Umb. menzne hionth’ (lia 17) < 
* mens-en-, Ved. mah Tnonth» OAv. ma < ^meh-pns- <r- *meh 1 - ‘measure’ (Lat. me-tior 
etc.). 

* 

navis ship (Liv. Andr. +) vs. Gk. vaOq, Ved. nau-. 

nox , gen. pl. noctium nighf {Lex XII +) vs. Gk. vu*;, vdktoc;. 

These forms probably resuit in part from simple confusion of consonant- and f-stem 
inflection. 

2. On the other hand, some forms in -i- are nominalizations of o-stems. 59 These 
nominalizations were apparently originally characterized by acrostatic ablaut. 

ravis ‘hoarseness’ ravus Tioarse 5 . 


57 See Leumann 1977:342-3. 

58 Hieroglyphic Luvian has only one sign to mite both /wa/ and /wi/ and this sign is therefore conventionally transcribed 
wa/i . 

59 See Schindler 1980. 
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civis 'citizen *heiuo- pertaining to the social group’ (Ved. seva-). 60 
grdtes 'thanks (Plaut. +), cf. Osc. (3partop (Lu 39), <- *g w erh x - ‘express positive feeling’ 
(Ved. grndti 'greets). 

quies (< *k w ietis ), quieto ‘repose (Plaut. +) *k w ieh r ‘resf (Lat. quiesco, etc.), cf. quietus 
‘quiet, OAv. siiata- ‘happy. 

Ihis pattern has various ramifications in Latin and elsewhere. 

a. Some forms in - ri - are nominalizations of adjectives in -ro-\ 

febris ‘fever* (Plaut. +) < *d h eg wh ris <- *d* l eg wh ro- (Gk. T&ppa ashes) <- *d h eg wh - 'burn 
(Ved. dahati , etc.). 

imber ‘shower’ (Plaut. +), Osc. anafriss ' imbribus 9 <— *nb h ro- ‘cloud’ (Ved. abhrdm). 
ocris (Liv. Andr., Fest.) rugged mountaih, Umb. ocar (VIb 46 +), Gk. OKpiq 'jagged 
pointl 

b. In Latin we occasionally find an i-stem adjective corresponding to an o-stem adjective 
elsewhere in Indo-European. It is possible in some of these cases that the i-stem form 
was originally a nominalization of the o-stem which was later readjectivalized. 

levis 'smooth ~ Gk. X£l(f )oc;. 
tenuis 'thirf ~ Gk. Tava(p)oc; ‘tali’. 

c. u-stem adjectives do not survive as a type in Latin. Instead they appear as i-stems: 

dulcis 'sweef (Plaut +) < *dlukis < *glukuis, cf. Gk. yXuKuc;. 
levis ‘light’ (Plaut. +) *h 1 leg wk us, cf. Ved. raghu -. 
suavis ‘sweet 5 (Naev. +) * suadus , cf. Gk. f|6uc;, Ved svadu 

tenuis ‘thin (Cat. +) <- *tenu~, cf. Gk. tcivu-(7T£7tXo<;) ‘with flowing robes, Ved. tanuh . 
gravis ‘heavy’ <- *g w r(e)h 2 u- i cf. Gk. [3apu<;, Ved. guru-. 
brevis ‘short’ <- *mreg h u~, cf. Gk. (3paxuc;, Av. morozu-. 

In at least some cases the Latin forms are substitute i-stems for thematic forms as in 2 
above. Oscan appears to have preserved thematic inflection in the forms bravus (Cm 
3) ' gravis ’ (?) acc. pl. and uruvu (Cm I B 30) ‘wide, nom. sg. fem. 61 The inferrable 
o-stems of the type *tenuo- are themselves external derivatives not of the u-stem 
adjectives seen in other languages, but of the nominal base from which the u-stem 
adjectives are themselves internal derivatives. 62 

C. Compound i-stems 63 

V 

bicornis Tiaving two prongs’ (Verg. +) <— cornu ‘horn. 
bipennis 'having two blades’ (Var. +) <— penna ‘wingl 
extorris exiled’ (Acc. +) <— ex terra but of the land 5 . 
imberbis 'without a beard’ (Cic. +) <— barba 'beard’. 64 
immanis ‘huge’ (Plaut +) manus ‘good’. 


60 See Vine 2006c. 

61 See Rix 1995c for the Identification of these forms. 

62 Alan Nussbaum, p.c. 

63 See Leumann 1977:346-7. 

64 imberbus also occurs (Lucii. +). 
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inermis unarmed’ (Cic. +) arma arms’. 65 
infamis ‘notorious’ (Plaut +) <—fama ‘reportl 
proclivis £ having a downward slope’ (Plaut. +) <— clivus slope’ 66 
sem(i)animis ‘half-alive (Enn. +) anima Tife. 67 

D. *-ti-. 6S In Proto-Indo-European, this suffix formed deverbal abstracts. In Latin the'suffix 
was only marginally productive and most surviving examples have been concretized. 

1. Parisyllabics: 

classis , classis a class, levy’ (Lex. Reg. +), etymology uncertain. 
messis, messis ‘harvest’ (Plaut. +) < *met-tis <— meto 'harvest’ 

restis, restis Vope (Plaut. +) < *resktis *(h x )rezg- < bind ) weave’, cf. Lith. rezgii Tbind; 
Ved. rdjju- £ rope’ 

sitis, sitis £ thirst’ (Plaut. +) *d! l g wh ei- perish (through heat)’ (Gk. cpQivto, etc.). 

tussis, tussis cough’ (Plaut. +) < *tud-tis tu(n)do 'I poundl 

vectis , vectis lever, crowbar (Cat. +) <— veho £ I convey 5 . 

vestis, vestis clothing’ (Liv. Andr. +) hies- wear’ (Gk. evvOpi < *ues-nu-mi). 

vitis , vitis vine’ (Enn. +) <— *uieh x - wind’ (Lat. vieo, etc.). 

2. Imparisyllabics. Many if not all of these forms resuit from the syncope of *-tis affer a 
sonorant consonant or a long vowel in the nominative: 

ars > artis ‘skill’ (Plaut. +) *(hj)ar- ‘fit’ 

fors, fortis ‘fortune (Plaut. +) < *b h r-t(i)- <— *b h er- £ carry (Lat. fero, etc.). 
gens, gentis £ nation (Naev. +) <— *genh r £ be born (Lat. gigno, etc.). 
mens, mentis £ mind’ (Naev. +)> cf. Ved. mati-, Lith. mintis *men- 'think’ (Ved. mdnyate, 
etc.). 

mors, mortis £ death 5 (Naev. +)> cf. YAv. moroti- <— *mer~ £ die’ (Lat. morior, etc.). 

pars, partis , parf (Plaut. +), adv. partim partly’. 

sors, sortis Tot’ (Plaut. +)> perhaps <— sero £ I join in a series’. 

a. A subclass of ti-stems has o-grade: 

frons, frontis Torehead’ (Plaut. +), cf. OE brant £ high, steep’ 69 *b h ren-d -. 

fonsy fontis spring (Plaut. +), cf. Umb. Funtlere £ m Fontulis 7 (a place name), Ved. 
dhanvati £ runs, flowsl 

mons, montis mountain (Plaut. +) *men- 'protrude (Lat. emineo ). 
pons, pontis ‘bridge (Enn. +)> cf. Gk. ttovtoc; £ sea’ 

b. Adverbs in -tim are the fossilized accusatives of these abstracts in -tis: 
affatim amply 5 (Liv. Andr. +), cf fatigo 1 exhaust’ 

statim 'unyieldingly, immediately’ (Plaut. +) <— *steh 2 - stand’ (Lat. sio, etc.). 

3. *-dti~. This suffix is predominantly found in the formation of ethnic adjectives from place 

65 inermus also occurs (Plaut. +). 

66 proclivus also occurs (Plaut. +). 

67 semianimus also occurs (Cic., Liv.). 

68 See Leumann 1977:344-5 and Reichler-Beguelin 1986, but see also Flobert 1989. 

69 Interestingly, brant and Scots brent are used specificaliy of the forehead in the meaning ‘lofty’ or unwrinkled', e.g. Robert 
Burns John Anderson , My Jo (1784) 1.4 Your bonie brow was brent 
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names. 70 It is closely matched by Sabellic (Osc. Luvkanateis gen. sg. 'Lucaniah, Fr 2) and 
Celtic -edis (vaupaacmc; bf Namausos’ RIG 1> G-172, Vai$on-la-Romaine). 

a. From place-names: 

• Arpinas bf Arpinum' < Arpinatis (Ca t.hist. 61) Arpinum. 

Fidenates ‘inhabitants of Fidenae in Latium (Vitr. +)■ 

b. From pronominal stems: 

cuids bf what country?* < quoidtis (Plaut. +) <— cuius ‘whose?’ 
nostras bf our country (Cat. +) < nostratis (Hem. hist . 30) noster our. 

c. From adjectives or nouns: 

optimas bf the best class’ (Enn. +) optimus £ best’ 

Penates 'tutelary gods of the larder (Naev. +) penus provisions. 

d. A related suffix is seen in Samnis 'Samnite <— Samnitis (Cat. Orat. 228) Samnium 
and Picentes ‘Picenes’ <— Picenum . 

4. -w- 

a. Nouns: 

coffis 'hili* (Cat. +) < *kol-ni$> Lith. kalnas mountain. 
ignis £ fire (Lex XII +) < ^eg^ras, cf. Ved. agnth, OCS ogm. 
finis end* (Plaut. +). 

b. Adjectives: 

communis common (Naev. +) < *kom-moinis, ~ Goth. gamains <r- *mei- exchange 
(Ved. mdyate exchanges). 

5. -(t)ili- mainly makes deverbal adjectives. 71 
a. Forms in - ilis 

i . Deverbal: 

docilis 'teachable (Plaut. +) doceo 1 teacfr. 
facilis easy (Plaut +) facio 1 makel 
fragilis 'breakable' (Acc. +) <— frango £ I breakl 

gracilis graceful’ (Ter. +)> cf. cracentes ‘thin (Enn. Ann . 527 Sk), Ved. krsd- 'thirf. 
habilis easy to handle (Enn. +) habeo £ I holdl 

ii. Denominal: 

humilis lowly’ (Ter. +) <r- humus earth, cf. Gk. xOapaXoq. 

similis £ like’ (Naev. +) < *semli- (cf. simul 'togther, at the same time) <r- *sem- one, 
cf. Gk. opaXoc;, Olr. samail fem. ‘likenessl 

iii. It is possible that these forms replace earlier thematic forms, as is suggested by the 


70 See Leumann 1977:345-6. 

71 See Leumann 1977: 347-8. 
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cognates of humilis and similis and the feminine form gracila attested at Ter. (Eun 
314) and Lucii. 296. 

b. Forms in -tilis 

i. Synchronically derivable from perfect passive participles. They often convey the 
nuance of‘‘artfully fashioned”: 

coctilis ‘baked’ (Var. +) <— coctus cookedl 
fictilis made of clay’ (Cat. +) <— fictus ‘fashionedl 
flexilis ‘pliant’ (Verg. +) <— flexus ‘bent’ 
missilis missile’ (Verg. +)’<— missus ‘thrown. 
structilis used for building’ (Vitr. +) <— structus ‘built’ 72 
textilis ‘woven (Cic. +) textus ‘woven. 

ii. Some are probably related to instrument nouns in -tlo-: 

alacer y alacris , alacre ‘nimble’ (Enn. +) < *ala-klis < *ala-tlis <— *h 2 elh 3r ‘move 
aimlessly. 

volucer , volucris , volucre ‘able to fly’ (Liv. Andr. +) < *g w olu-tlis volo ‘fly’ cf.'Ved. 
garudd- < *garutrdh (a mythical bird). 

6. -bili- makes deverbal adjectives which have a potential meaning, e.g. terribilis capable of 
terrifying’ amabilis lovable’. 73 Cf. Umb. fa^efele (Ilb 9) sacrificeable’ purtifele (Ilb 25) 
offerable’: 

adiutabilis ‘helpful’ (Plaut. Mil. 1144) adiutare ‘help’ 
amabilis ‘lovable (Plaut. +) <— amare love’ 
credibilis credible’ (Plaut. +) <— credere ‘believe 5 . 

i 

exorabilis capable of being moved by entreaty’ (Cic. +) exorare ‘win by entreaty’ 
flebilis expressive of sorrow’ (Acc. +) <— flere ‘weep’ 
flexibilis ‘flexible’ (Cic.+) flexus <r- flectere ‘bendl 

(ig)nobilis ‘(not) known, (un)distinguished’ (Plaut +) (g)ndscere ‘know’ 
impetrabilis ‘effective in obtaining ones requesf (Plaut. +) <— impetrare obtain'by 
request’. 

lamentabilis ‘rnouraful’ (Cic .+)<— lamentari wail’. 
laudabilis ‘praiseworthy’ (Cic. +) <— laudd?'e ‘praise’ 

mobilis ‘quick in movement, movable’ (Plaut. +) < *mouebilis *moue- ‘move’ 
stabilis ‘steady’ (Plaut. +) sta - ‘stand’. 

a. Originally perhaps derived from instrument nouns in *-blo- < *-d h lo~. Cf. exorabula pl. 
entreaties’ (Plaut +) ~ exorabile...carmen ‘placating song’ (V. Fl. 1.782-3), stabulum 
stall’ ~ stabilis ‘firm’ 74 

7. -dii- made various denominal adjectives. Cf. Volsc .flusare (VM 9) ‘ flordlis ’: 75 


72 The iength of the u in the first syllable of these words is inferred from a passage of Aulus Gellius (NA 12.3.4) m which he 
comments that the u of structor ‘builder’ was long. 

73 See Leuniann 1977:348-50. 

74 See Leumann 1917:80-134. 

75 See Leumann 1977:350-1. The forms talis ‘of such a sort’ and qualis ‘of what sort? > are of a quite diderent nature and 
apparently related to Gk, xp\t-KO<; ‘of such an age and TtqAl-Koc; of what age? 5 . 
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animalis ‘animate (Pac. +), neut. animal animal 7 (Var. +) anima Tifel 
annalis ‘yearly; a book of annals (Lucii, +) annus yearl ‘ 
capitalis ‘involving a capital charge’ (Plaut. +) <— caput, capitis ‘headl 
comitialis connected with the comitia (Var. +) <— comitium assemblyl 
lateralis connected with the side of the body 7 (Lucii. +) latus, lateris side 7 . 

mortalis niortal; a human being 7 (Naev. +) mors, mortis ‘deathl 

navalis TiavaT (Plaut. +) navis ‘shipl 
regalis royaT (Naev. +) rex, regis ‘kingl 

virginalis appropriate to a girl of marriageable age (Plaut. +) virgo, virginis girl of 
marriageable age' 

a. Neuter plurals in -alia employed as names of festivals derive from divine names: 

\ 

Bacchanalia Testival of Bacchus 7 (SCdB) Bacchus (a vegetation god). 

Saturnalia Testival of Saturn (Cat. +) <— Saturnus ‘Saturni 
Vestalia Testival of Vesta 7 (Var. L. 6.17) Vesta ‘Vestal 

b. After a b.ase containing l the sufiix appears as - aris by dissimilation: 

\ 

consularis consular (Cic.+) consul consuli 
exempldr(e) 76 pattern (Cic. +) exemplum examplel 
familiaris of the family (Plaut. +) <— familia ‘family, householdl 
militaris £ of a soldier 7 (Plaut. +) <— miles, militis ‘soldierl 
popularis ‘popular 7 (Plaut. +) <— populus peoplel 


c. The sufiix -alis has been derived from the Etruscan genitive in -ai 77 But this would 
entail separating -alis from other suffixes in - Viis . 

8. -Ilis is used to derive adjectives from both Lstem and o-stem nominal bases. 78 

a. From z-stems: 

aedilis an aedile 7 (ILLRP 309 +) aedes Templel 
civilis civil 7 (Rhet Her. +) <— civis citizenl 
hostilis of an enemy 7 (Plaut. +) <r~ hostis enemyl 

b. From o-stems: 

erilis of a master 7 (Plaut. +) <— erus Tnasterl 
puerilis of a boy 7 (Plaut. +) <— puer ‘boyl 
Quintilis The month of July <— quintus ‘fifthl 
servilis of a slave 7 (Plaut. +) servus slavel 79 

c. The substantivized neuter in -Ile is used in the formation of names of animal pens: 


76 When the final vowel is apocopated the a is shortened Ln post-Plautine Latin by the rule shortening long vowels before 
a final liquid. See p. 128. These apocopated forms are often substantivized: calcar ‘spur’ (Plaut. +) calx ‘heel> lupanar 
‘brothel’ is derived from lupa ‘prostitute’ but owes its -an- to Bacchanal ‘shrine of Bacchus’ which, in tum, may owe its -an- to 
Volcdnalia ‘festival of Vulcan’; similarly from adjectives in - alis, in addition to the abovementioned animal, cubital ‘an elbow 
cushion’ (Hor.) <— cubitum ‘elbow’ toral ‘a coverlet’ (Var. +) torus ‘bolster, bed’ 

77 So most recentiy Meiser (2003a:154). 

78 On -ilis, -elis, and -idis, see Leumann 1977:350. 

79 But -Ilis is also found added to other stem types, e.g. anilis ‘characteristic of an old woman’ (Verg. +) <— anus, -us old 
woman’ vernilis Pervile’ ([Quint.], Tac., but vernilitas is found already in Plautus) <r- verna ‘house-born slave’ 
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bovile cow-peri (Cat. +) <— bos , bovis cowl 
equile 'horse-stalf (Cat +) equus ‘horsel 
ovile sheep-fold’ (Cat. +) ovis ‘sheepl 

i„ Some forms for places of rest are apparently deverbal: 

cubile 'lair, bed’ (Plaut.) cubo ‘I liet 
sedile ‘seat’ (ILLRP 279 +) <- sedeo ‘I siti 

9. -ulis makes adjectives from u-s tem bases: 

curulis (in sella curulis chair of state) (. Elog . 5, CIL 1 2 .1, p. 189 H-) <— currus chariotl 
tribulis £ fellow tribesman (Ter. +) <— tribus ‘tribel 

10. -elis is found in: 

carduelis goldfincli (Plin. Nat 10.116) <— carduus 'thistlel 80 
crudelis erue! (Enn. +) <— crudus 'bloodyl 
fidelis TaithfuT (Naev. +) <—fides ‘faifhl 

patruelis (Plaut. +) 'belonging to the paternal uncle, a cousin <— patruus paternal unclel 

The form -elis is predictable in a derivative from the 5th-declension noun fidelis, crudelis 
may have been created under the infiuence of its qmsi-antonym fidelis, carduelis and 
patruelis are probably dissimilated form expected *karduilis and *patruilis . 

11. -stri- makes denominative adjectives often, but not always> for places: 81 

campestris 82 ‘having the nature of a plain, living on plains’ (Cat. +) campus plainl 

equestris equestriari (Cic. +) <— equus 'horsel 83 

palustris 84 'marshy* (Sis. +) palus, paludis ‘swampl 

silvestris 85 'wooded’ (Cic. +) <— silva ‘forestl 

terrestris 86 'living on land* (Plaut. +) <— terra 'earthl 

agrestis connected with the fields, rustic (Plaut. +) < *agrestris <- ager 'fieldl 87 

This suffix may originate by misanalysis of a suffix -tris added to bases ending in $ or 
a dental. Perhaps terrestris was formed originally not to terra but to the related neuter 
s-stem reflected by Olr. tir 'landl - tris may be related to the oppositional suffix *-t(e)ro 

12. -ensi- has no plausible Proto-Indo-European source. 88 Most forms in -ensis are derived 
from place names, the majority of which designate places outside of Italy proper. A 


80 For the semanti.es compare PDE thistle finch, an altemative name for the goldfinch {Carduelis elegans) due to its fondness 
for thistle seed. 

81 See Leumann 1977:351-2. 

82 campester (Var. R. 1.6.5). 

83 equester (Cic. Verr. 38 +). 

84 paluster (Liv, 36.22.10). 

85 silvester (Sen. +). 

86 terrester (Flor. Epit. 1.28). 

87 caelestis connected with the sky’ (Var. +) <r- caelum ‘sky, heaven may be formed after agrestis or alternatively it may have 
-sti- from the root *steh 2 - ‘stand’, i.e. 'residing in the sky> but the medial -e- would require an analogical explanation. 

88 At least none of the suggestions offered so far are very convincing. See Leumann 1977:352-3 and Kircher-Durand 2002:191 
for a summary. 
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form in -ensis often contrasts with a true ethnic adjective. Thus Hispaniensis exercitus 
(Liv. 23.28) means The Roman army located in Spain not c an army of Spaniards’. 89 

a! From place names: 

Cannensis of Cannae’ (Cic. +) Cannae . 

Hispaniensis of Spain (Cat +) Hispania ‘Spain’ 

Narbonensis of Narbonne (Cic. +) Narbo, Narbonis . 

b. From nouns: 

i 

atriensis ‘steward 5 (Plaut. +) atrium atrium’ 
castrensis ‘of the camp’ (Cic. +) <— castra ‘military campi 
circensis ‘of the circus’ (Cic. +) <— circus ‘circus’ 
forensis ‘of the for uni (Var. +) <— forum ‘public s qua rei 

c. Extended -iensis: 

Atheniensis ‘Atheniari (Plaut. +) Athenae ‘Athensl 

Carthaginiensis ‘Carthaginian (Plaut. +) beside Carthaginensis <— Carthago , 
Carthaginis ‘Carthagel 

If a form like Siciliensis derived from Sicilia was secondarily associated with Siculus, it 
would be possible to misanalyze the suffix as -iensis. 90 

13. -ri- 

a. Some ri-stem adjectives are vrddhi derivatives of thematic bases. 91 

acer , acris, acre ‘sharp, bitter (Plaut. +) <— *akrom (Gk. ctKpoc; at the farthest point 7 ). 
sacri- pertaining to the sacred’ ( porci sacres Plaut. Men . 290, Rud. 1208, Var. R. 2.1.20, 
2.4.16) <— sacrum sacred ritel 92 

b. The following ri-s tems are denominal to s- stem nouns: 

funebris ‘funereal’ (Plaut. +) < *founesris <— funus, funeris ‘funerary ritesl 
muliebris bf a woman (Plaut. +) mulier « *mulies ‘woman? 3 

IV* u -stem Suffixes 

A. Primary-looking u-stems 94 
1. Masculine and feminines: 

acus needle’ fem. (Plaut. +) *h 2 ek- £ be sharp’ (Lat. aceo, etc.). 
arcus ‘bow’ masc. and fem. (Plaut. +) cf. OE earh ‘arrow’ < *h 2 ork w om . 

89 SeeArnoId 1889:201-2. 

90 Kircher-Durand 2002:187. 

91 For “H- as the nominalfzation. of -ro~, see above, p. 315. 

92 The derivational history of celer , celeris , celere swift' (Liv. Andr. +)> cf. Gk. K£\r|c; racehorse', is uncertain. Perhaps it 
replaces an earlier *kel-ero -. 

93 On this analysis the VOL form mvliar from the Corcolle Altar ffagment must be a different word. 

94 See Leumann 1977:355-6. 
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currus chariot’ masc < *krsus *kers- Yun 5 (Lat. 'curro, etc.). 
manus ‘hancT fem. (Lex XII +), Umb. manuve loc. sg. (Ilb 23, etc.). 

2. Neuter forms: 95 

genu ‘knee (Lex. Reg. +), cf. Gk. yovu, Ved .jdnu, Hitt. genu. 

pecu cattle' (Plaut. +)> cf. Ved. pdsu, OHGfihu. 

veru 'spit' (Plaut. +), Umb. berva acc. pl. (Ila 26), Olr. bir . 

a. Based on the scattered evidence for o-grade e.g. Gk. yovu, Myc. po-ku-ta /pokutas/ 
Yree man with cattle’ we can infer that these neuters were acrostatic in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

B. *-tu- formed verbal abstracts. 96 

1. *g w (e)m-tus 'going' *g w em- ‘go’ (Ved. gam etc.) > Ved gdntu- going' Lat (ad)ventus. 
*pr-tus (Lat. portus, OE ford, OHG/wt passage 5 ) ~ *pertus (ON fjgrdr). 

*g(e)us-tus Yasting, testing' > Lat. gustus , Goth. kustus * ‘testing 5 *geus- ‘tesf (Ved. perf. 

jujosa ‘likes etc.). 

2. Some *tu- stems apparently followed the proterokinetic pattern in Proto-Indo-European, 
but Greek tu-ste ms with genitive in -ruoc; point to some other ablaut pattern. 9 ^ 

3. In Latin fw-stems are synchronically associated with the perfect passive participle and 
share the root vocalism seen there: 

adventus ‘arrival’ (Plaut. +) 4- advenio ‘I arrive', cf. Ved. gdntu- ‘going’. 

cantus ‘singing’ (Liv. Andr. +) cano c l sing’ 

casus 'falling dowrf (Plaut. +) cado ‘I falli 

cultus care, cultivation (Plaut. +) <— colo ‘I cultivate' 

exercitus army' (Naev. +) <— exerceo C I train. 

fluctus ‘wave' (Plaut. +) <r-flud ‘I flow! 

fructus enjoyment, profif (LexXII +) fruo £ I enjoy. 

motus motiori (Cic. +) <— moveo £ I move 1 . 

risus 'laughter' (Plaut. +) <— rideo ‘I laugh’ 

usus use (Plaut. +) <r- utor ‘1 use' 

victus 'food' (Plaut. +) <— vivo ‘I live'. 

visus ‘sighf (Cic. -h) <r- video ‘I see’ 

4. -dtu- was specialized in the formation of names of offices: 

consulatus consulship (Elog. 13, CIL 1 2 .1 p. 193 +) <— consul ‘consul’ 
iudicatus office of judge’ (Cic. +) <— iiidex ‘judge’ 
magistratus ‘magistracy’ (Cat. +) <— magister ‘magistrate’ 
pontificatus office of pontifex' (Cic. +) <— pontifex priestl 
principatus ‘leadership, principate’ (Cic. +) princeps, -ipis ‘leader’. 
tribunatus ‘tribunate’ (Cic. +) tribunus 'tribune'. 98 

95 On the length of the « in the nominative* accusative, see p. 252. 

96 See Leumann 1977:353-5. 1 

97 However, the Greek forms in -tix;, e.g. dyopt]Ti)£; ‘gift for speaking 1 <— dyopctopai 'speak’ also differ in that they are 
feminine, oxytone and have a (analogical?) long 0 in the nominative. See Chantraine 1933:290-2. 

98 A somewhat different history must lie behind the collective forms in - atus: senatus ‘s enate’ (Plaut. +) senex old nian. 
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a. Originaliy these forms must have been derived not from the noun denoting the officer, 
but from the related -are verb. Thus index ‘judge —> iudicare ‘to judge —» iudicatus 
. ‘judging, judgeship’. Subsequently it became possible to omit the intermediate step and 
derive the forms in -atus directly from the noun. 

G -nu- is not a productive formant in Latin, but survives in a few relic forfns: 

pinus pine’ (Enn. +, both 4th- and 2nd-declension forms) < *pitsnu-, cf. Gk. ttltuc;, Ved. 
pitudaru- (a kind of tree). 

sinus ‘fold, lap’ (Ter. +), cf. Alb. Tosk gji, pl. gjiri ‘bosonf Geg gji. 


V. Suffixes in - e- 

i 

i 

A. There is one identifiable 5th-decIension suffix, -(it)ies, as in: 

acies ‘sharp edge (Plaut. +) <— *h 2 ek- ‘be sharp' (Lat. aceo, etc.). 
caesaries Tock of hair (Plaut. +)> cf. Skt. kesarah ‘hair. 
effigies ‘portrayal’ (Cic. +) fingo T fashionl 
eluvies ‘washing-away’ (Lucii. +) <— eluo T wash away. 
facies ‘form, appearance’ (Plaut. +) facio T make’. 
glacies Tee’ (Yar. +), cf. gelu ‘frosty weather’. 

temperies £ blend, moderateness (Ov. +)" 4— tempero T behave with restraint’. 
luxuries ‘rankness’ (Cic. +) ~ luxuria (Plaut. +) 4— * luksuro- 4— luxus, -iis extravagance’ 
macies ‘thinness’ (Cic. +), cf. macer ‘thin. 

materies Timber (Cat. +) - materia originaliy growing part of a tree' <— mater Tnother. 

pauperies ‘poverty' (Plaut. +) 4— pauper ‘poor’ 

progenies ‘offspring* (Enn. +) 4— pro + gen-, cf. gigno ‘I give birth to’ 

rabies ‘savageness, ffenzy’ (Ter. +) 4 — rabio T am frenzied’ 

scabies roughness of the skin (Lucii. +) 4- scabo T scratch' 

species ‘appearance, spectacle’ (Liv. Andr. +) 4— specio 1 look’ 

B. Many of these co-occur beside forms in -ia, e.g. effigia (Plaut.), materia, luxuria, mollitia . 
In the case of materies/materia the -ie- forms are chiefly coniined to the nominative and ac¬ 
cusative. This suggests that those cases may have been crucial in the formation of this type of 
paradigm. 100 

C. Only three forms in -ities survive into Classical Latin: the antonymic pair mollities ‘softness’ 
~ durities Tiardness' and the technical term planities ‘flatness’. But canities grayness’ first oc- 
curs at Catullus 64.224. 


equitatus cavalry’ (Cat. +) <— eques, -itis ‘knight’, peditatus ‘infantry (Cat. +) <— pedes ‘foot-soldier’ and comitatus escort’ 
(Cic. +-) <— comes ‘companiori. 

99 But intemperies is attested already in Cato. 

100 Steinbauer apud Mayrhofer (1986:133) argued that the paradigm of the materies type continues a hysterokinetic 
nominative *-i(i)eh 2 s which became -ies according to Eichners Law (p. 98) and an accusative *-i(i)eh 2 m which became -iam. 
In fact in Lucretius, on whose Ianguage the claim is based, materiem is the regular accusative and materiam occurs only once 
(4.148). Klingenschmitt (1992:128), on the other haud, derives the suffix of the abstracts ( acies ‘sharp edge, battle line <— 
\ak- ‘be sharp", series ‘series’ sero ‘I string together) from the devi suffix and the suffix of materies from the vrki suffix 
(‘materiat i.e. ‘the mother-lilce stuiF). According to Klingenschmitt 1992:134, the (analogical) accusative *-ih 2 ?n of the forms 
(cf. Ved. -lyarn) became *-ijem and then on the analogy of volpem : volpes ‘fox’ a new nominative in -es was created. 
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VI. Numbers of Abstracts firom the Beginning to 636 ce (Isidore of Seville) 101 


SUFFIX 

NUMBER OF 

EXAMPLES 

SUFFIX 

NUMBER OF 

EXAMPLES 

-tid 

3600 

"tudo 

180 

-tus 

1200 

-or 

120 

-tds 

1100 

-edd y ~tdd, -udo 

o 
• o 

-1-H 

-anticiy -entia 

500 

-itia 

60 

-mentum 

450 

-ities 

50 

-tura 

400 

-eia 

50 

-men 

380 

-monial-mdnium 

50 

-ago, -Igo, -ugd 

200 




101 Quellet 1969:72. 
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pronouns can be divided into the personal, non-gendered pronouns, and the gendered, ana- 
phoric or demonstrative pronouns. The reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European pronomi- 
nal system is fraught with difficulties and there are many competing models. 1 The declension 
of the gendered pronouns has substantial similarities to the declension of the thematic nouns. 
The endings of the personal pronouns are more distinet. Pronouns often have suppletive para- 
digms with one stem for the nominative and another for the other cases. 


I. First Singular 

A. Stressed Forms 



OL 

ROM. 

GK. 

VED. 

AV. 

HITT. 

GOTH. 

OCS 

LITH. 

TB 

Nom. 

ego 

eytb . 

aham 

azdnf 

% 

ik 

b 

azu 

\ V 

as 

nas 

Acc. 

med 

£|i£ 

mdm 

. mam c 

ammuk 

mik 

m$ d 

mane 

nas 

Instr. 



maya 




munojp 

manimi 


Dat. 

mihi 

£[iOl 

mdhya(m) 

maihiia 

ammuk 

mis 

mine 

mdn 


Abi. 

med 


mdt 

mat { 

ammedaz(a) 





Gen. 

mei 

£|i€0 

mania 

mana 8 

ammel 

meina 

mene 

man$s 

m 

Loc. 



mdyi 




mine 

manyje 



(a) OAv.; YAv. has azam, (b) But ali Slavic languages other than OCS and Bulgarian reflect PS *jazu. (c) YAv. (d) In OCS 
m? and 2nd person sg. acc. are largely limited to positions typical of ciitic elements, i.e. they rarely occur phrase-imtially 
where the forms mene and tebe, i.e. the old genitives, are normally used. However, unlike the true dative elities mi and ii, 
m$ and te can occur as the objects of prepositions. (e) OAv.; YAv. has mduuoiia < *maf$ia. (f) OAv. (g) YAv.; OAv. has 
md.nd. 


I For personal pronouns, see Schmidt 1978 and Katz 1998. 
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B. Enclitic Forms 



HOM.GK. 

VED. 

AV. 

OP 

HITT. 

SLAVIC 

OLITH 

Acc. 

pe 

md 

md 

-md 

-mu 

OPo. mie y Polab. -me 


Dat. 

pOL 

me 

mdi a 


-mu 


mi 

Gen. 

pSD 

me 

mdi 

-maiy 

-mis (adj.) 




(a) OAv.; YAv. has me. 


C. Other Forms 

Nom. Hom. and Dor. eytbv, Lac. and Tarent. 8ycbvr|, Att. eycoye (< *8ydry8 by Vendryes 
Law), 2 3 Lac. (Alc.) £yd>vya, Boeot. (Cor.) iibv(-ya) itbv(-8L), Pashto zo y OLith. es , Latv. 
es. 

Acc. Arm. gen. sg. im y OPr. mien y Ven. mego, PUmb. miom (Um 4), Lyd. emi-, HLuv. (d)- 
mu . 

Dat Dor. epiv, Tarent. (Rhinthon) OPr. mennei y Arm. inj, Umb. mehe (Via 5), Lith. 
dial. murtei. 

Gen. Hom. speio, speu, Att. epou, Sic. Dor. (Epicharm.) £peo-c;, Boeot. (Cor.) epouc;, Hom. 
epeGev, Sapph. epsGsv, Syrae. (Sophr.) pe0ev. Enclitic: Hom. poL (kXuGl poL II. 5.115), 
Att. pou. 

D. Reconstruction 

1. The nominative could be reconstructed as *h 1 egoh 2 (Latin, Greek) ^eghz (Hittite), 
or with the addition of a particle Vi^gh^om (Indo-Iranian [with aspiration], OCS, 
Germanic). Hitt. ug has u from 2nd person *tu? Stili problematic is OLith. es y Latv, es 
(no Winters law, voiceless fricative by final devoicing?). The final 6 of ego is shortened by 
Iambic Shortening. ego is stili commonly attested in Plautus, e.g. Aul 457, etc. Cf. SP eku 
(CHI) /ego/. 

2. The accusative stem is probably to be reconstructed as *me> encl. *me (Goth. mi-k [-k 
from nominative, cf. also Ven. mego\ y Gk. encl. pe). The forms with an initial vowel 
(Gk. spe, Hitt. ammuk , Arm. im gen. sg.) mayowe their initial vowels to the nominative 
*h 1 egoh 2 . 4 OL med is from *me plus (~)Vd ? 5 presumably some enclitic particle; cf. with a 
different particle appended PUmb. miom (Um 4) < *me-om. 6 In Indo-Iranian and Balto- 
Slavic the nominal accusative ending has been added. Hitt. ammuk is remodeled after 

; nom. ug y from *amme < *h T em(e). 


2 In Attic an amphibrach properispomenon becomes a proparoxytone. The law is named after Joseph Vendryes (1875-1960), 
the French Indo-Europeanist and Celticist who was its discoverer. 

3 Cf. Alb. u(ne) T apparently with the sanie contamination. DifFerently, S. Demiraj 1993:177. 

4 Some, e.g. Beekes (1995:207), reconstruet the accusative with an initial laryngeal encl. *hjme. One would then have 
to claim that the Greek enclitic form pemight have lost its initial laryngeal by misanalysis, e.g. *togeh 2 hitne tegeti ‘The covering 
covers me’ > *togeh 2 me tegeti > *togeh 2 me tegeti . However, the initial vowel of the accusative is also found in Armenian and 
Anatolian—places where e- is not the regular reflex of *h x . Therefore, the view presented in the text, i.e. contamination with 
the nominative stem, is preferable. 

5 The accusative form mehe, which Quintiiian (1.5.21) claims to have found apud antiquos tragoediarum praecipue scriptores 
in veteribus libris “especially among an cient writers of tragedies in old books”, is an analogica! creation on the model dat. mi : 
dat. mihi:: me : X, X = mehe. 

6 For arguments for -om rather than - om , see Weiss 1998:712-3. 
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3 The dative must be *meg h (e)i (Latin, Vedic, Arm. inj < *emeg h ~). In Avestan this has been 
remodeled after the 2nd person dative to maibiia. PBS *mnei has been remodeled after 
the gen. *mene. *meg h ei is directly continued by OL mihei (ILLRP 805a), Plaut. mihi 
(Aul 668 , etc.). Cf Umb. mehe (Via 5), Ved. mdhy-am . The i of the first syUable of mihi 
is the resuit of enclitic weakening. The short i of the second syllable of mihi i$ again the 
resuit of Iambic Shortening. 

4 The genitive must be *mene which is preserved by (Balto-)Slavic and Iranian and is also 
indirectly reflected by Tocharian and Celtic (Welshjy ‘my, nasalizing). Ved. mdma is by 
assimilation. Gk. speo < ^(h^me-sio reflects the adoption of the demonstrative genitive 
singular ending. In some kinds of Dorie spe o has been made into a 2nd-declen$ion 
adjective speoc;. The forms with -0ev have the same ending as ttoBev whence. Lat. met is 
formally the genitive singular of the possessive pronoun meus < *meios , amicus mei , cf. 
PDE 'a friend of mine' 7 

3. The enclitic forms of the dative and genitive were identical *mol In Latin *moz, or perhaps 
*m£i, 8 is probably the source of mf> the masculine vocative form of meus, e.g. gnate mi c O 
my child' Cf. pater mei (CIL 1 2 .1215). 9 On the other hand, the dative byform mi , as in 
Catullus da mi basia mille (5.7), is more probably a contraction of mihi and not directly 
from *moi. 10 

6 . In Greek on the model spe : pe the forms epoi and poi have been utilized as orthotonic 
and enclitic, respectively. 

7. PDE I, mine, me < OE ic, min , me, me(c); NHG ich > mein, mir , mich < OHG ih , min, mir , 
mih . 


II. Second Singular 

A. Stressed Forms 



OL 

HOM. 

GK. 

VED. 

OAV. 

HITT, 

GOTH. 

oes 

LITH. 

TB 

Nom. 

tu 

CFU 

t(u)vdm 

tu, tutmn 

zik 

pu 

*y 

tu 

twe 

Acc. 

ted 

OE 

tvdm 

dfiqm 

tuk 

puk 

t? 

tavb 

ci 

Instr. 



tvaya a 

Opd 



tobojp 

tavimi 


Dat. 

tibi 

aoi 

tubhya{m) 

taibiia 

tuk 

pus 

tebe 

tdu 


Abi. 

ted 


tvdt 

Opat 

tuedaz(a) 





Gen. 

tui 

0^0 

tdva 

tauud 

tuel 

peina 

tebe 

tavp 

tan 

Loc. 



tve, b tvdyi 



/ 

\eb£ 




(a) Ihe Rig Veda also preserves a rare and archaic instr, tvd = OAv. $pa. (b) tve is the only form found in the Rig Veda. 


7 An alternative genitive singular rrtis is alleged for Old Latin by Priscian (Keil 3.3), who quotes a line of Ennius {Anti. 133 
Sk). But this alleged exaniple is unmetrical (a short syllable is required) and no other convincing examples have been found. 
If this form were real it would presuniably continue an enclitic by-form of the gen. *moi plus -s marking the genitive singular. 
The 2nd person gen, sg. fis, on the other hand, is real, See p. 329 below. 

8 The existence of an e-grade *mei is suggestedby the possessive adjective meus ‘my < *mei-os. The development of *mei to mi 
is entirely regular. The development of *moi to *mei and then mi would be regular in the final syllable of a phonological word 
made up of a noun plus the enclitic *moi. See p. 146. 

9 The expected vocative of meus, *mee, was avoided due to a phonotactic prejudice against ee sequences. See Dickey 2000. 

10 This would explain why there is no dat. *ti beside tibi , since the latter could not contract. 
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B. Enclitic Forms 



HOM. 

OL 

GK. 

VED. 

OAV. 

OP 

HITT. 

OCS 

OLITH. 

Acc. 

G£ 

tvd 

0/?a 


- ta , - ddu a 


• 

Dat. 

(701 

te 

tdi 


~tu> -ddu 

ti 

-ti 

Gen. 

tlS 0£U 

te 

toi 

-taiy 

-tis (adj.) 




(a) Only before the reflexive clitic -za. 


C. Other Forms 

Nom. Hom. tuvt), Lac. (Hesych.) touvti, Dor. (Pin.) tu, Boeot. (Cor.) tou /tu/, totjv, Pal. ti, 
RV tu particle, Av. tu, OPr. tou /tu/, but Latv. tu /tu/, OE pU, Olr. tu. 

Acc. Dor. te, (Epidaurus) tu, Cretan (Hesych.) tjte written xpe, OPr. tien, ON pik. 

Dat. Hom. teiv, Dor. (Alcm.) to[, (Alcm.) tiv, tel, (Rhinth.) Tivrj, Umb. tefe (Via 18), Osc. 
tfei (Cp 37.3), OPr. tebbei. 

Gen. Hom. aeu, cteIo, teoIo, aeSev, Att. crou, Dor. (Alcm.) teo, (Theoc.) teu, (Rhinth.) tuo, 
Titoc;, Boeot. (Cor.) teuc;. 

D. Classical Latin Forms 

Nom. tu 

Acc. te < OL ted 

Dat. tibi < OL tibi 

Abi. te < OL ted 

Gen. tui 

E. Reconstruction 

1. The nominative can probably be reconstructed as *tuh x (Lat. tu> Osc. tii-um Cp 37.5, 
Umb. tiom Via 43 + < *tu+om, Av. tii, OCS ty). This has been extended in Indo-Iranian 
and Tocharian by the same particle *-otn as found in the lst sg. The disyllabic scansion of 
Ved. tuvam supports the existence of a laryngeal in the nominative. Hitt. zik and Pal. tl 
can be derived from *tiu- < *tu. Some Germanic forms point to a short vowel (OHG du 
and du). Cf. Non-Att. Gk. tu with a short vowel. The emphatic Lat. nom. tute (Enn. Ann. 
104 Sk, etc.) is taken by some from a reduplicated *tutii. 

2. The accusative: Some forms go back directly or indirectly to *tue (> Gk. xfi. > oe, Av. 
dfiqm, Ved. tvani). But others clearly never had a u (Latin, Germanic, Old Prussian, 
Slavic). The m was possibly introduced from the nominative. 

3. The dative: The original form was probably *teb h i with the adverbial suffix This 

was remade as *teb h ei after the ending of the athematic dative singular. This form is clearly 
reflected by Lat. tibei (ILLRP 149, near Reate 12 ), Plaut. Capt. 981 tibi, Osc. tfei (Cp 37.3), 
Umb. tefe (Via 18) and OP tebbei. Different remodelings are reflected in OCS tebe (with 

11 See p. 206 for the role of *-b h i in the formation of the nominal instrumental forms. 

12 Present-day Rieti. But the inscription is after monophthongization of *ei to l and has inverse spelling of ei for oid f (faxseis 

iorfaxis). 
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the dative singular ending of the a-stems), and Indo-Iranian (Pllr. *tab h i-a with the 
same particle -a added to the thematic dative -ay-a (OAv. taibiia , Ved. tubhya(m) with u 
from the nominative). The enclitic form was *toi (Gk. tol, Ved. te y OP -taiy). In Greek an 
orthotonic *t(u)oi was created. 

4. The genitive was *teue y directly continued by Indo-Iranian and indirectly by Balto-Slavic. 
Lat tui is the genitive of the possessive adjective tuus < *t(e)iios. OL tis u is from the 
enclitic gen.-dat. plus -s from the nominal system to mark the genitive. 

5. Early Modern English thou> thine , thee < OE pii , pin, pe y pe(c); NHG du , dein y dir y didi < 
OHG dii/du, din , dir y dih . 


III. First Plural 

A. Stressed Forms 


• 

^OL 

; HOM. 

: GK. 

VED. 

AV. 

\ 

H1TT. 

GOTH. 

OCS 

LITH. 

TB 

N. 

nos 


vaydm 

vaem 3 

wes 

weis 

my 

mes 

wes 

A. 

nos 

rjpsac; 

asmdn 

ahma 

anzds 

uns(is) c 

ny 

miis 

wes 

L 


■ 

asmabhih 

* 

dhma d 

• 


nami 

mumis 


D. 

ndbis 


asmabhyam 

ahmaibiid d 

anzds 

nns(is) 

namu 

mitms 


A. 

nobis 


asmdt 

ahmat d 

anzedaz(a) 





G. 

nostrum , 

A 

r||iecov 

asmakam 

ahmakdm* 

anzel 

unsara 

nasii 

miisq. 

wesi 




asme / 
asmasu 




nasii 

mumysb 



(a) From PIr. *vaiam . Cf. OP vayarn ‘we’. (b) YAv.; OAv. has shma. (c) On the origin of the morpheme -is, probably original 

to the dative, see Katz 1998:115-24. (d) OAv. (e) YAv. (f) asm£ can also be the dative or the genitive in the Rig Veda. 


B. Enclitic Forms 



VED. 

AV. 

HITT. 

OCS 

Acc. 

nah 

» 

na* 

-nas 

ny 

Dat. 

nah 

• 

ttd h 

-nas 

ny 

Gen. 

nah 

nd b 

-summis (adj.) 


(a) OAv. from PIr. *nah, YAv. has no < PIr. *nah for the enclitic accusative, dative, and genitive, (b) OAv. 

C. Other Forms 

Nom. Aeol. (Alc., Hom.) appsc;, Dor. (Alcm., Epich.) apec;, Late Cretan dpev, 14 Arm. meiL 
Ac c. Att. f|pd(;, Aeol. (Sapph., Hom.) appe, Dor. (Epich., SIG 1) ape. 


13 Plaut. Mil 1033, Pseud. 6, 7Wn. 343. 

14 As Cretan gave way to Koine, the native lst plural ending -peq was replaced by -pev. On the base of the preserved 
correspondence Cretan -pet;: Koine -|iev a new lst plural pronoun ct-|JEV was created to replace a-p£<;. 
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Dat. Soph. r||iLv, Aeol. (Alc., Hom.) ap|4i(v), Lesb. (Alc.) appsaiv. Dor. (Alcm.) dpiv. 

Gen. Ion. fjpetov, Hom. rjpsicov, Aeol. (Alc.) appecov, Lac. (Alcm.), apeurv, Ps.-Epich. dptbv, 
OPr. nouson. 

D. Reconstruction 

1. The nominative stem was *uei~. This is continued by Hittite (wes < *uei(e)s ), Germanic 
(*uei-(e)s), and Indo-Iranian ( *vayam < *uei-e/om ). However, Balto-Slavic and Armenian 
point to a form with an irreconcilable initial *m. 15 Some believe that there were originally 
two forms of the lst plural pronoun, one for inclusive we (I and you) and one for exclusive 
we (I and they). 16 In Latin nos is originally the form proper to the accusative. Cf. OAv. na 
(enclitic), Hitt. -nas, Gk. fjpeic; < *ns-me-es . 

2. The accusative stem was *rcVs. The zero-grade *ns is continued in Greek, Indo-Iranian, 
Germanic, and Anatolian. Latin, Balto-Slavic, and Old Avestan (in the enclitic accusative) 
point to *nds. The ablaut grade *nos is found in Indo-Iranian and Hittite(?). Indo- 
Iranian and Greek have an additional particle (*ns-me) also found in the 2nd plural 
pronoun. 

3. The Lat. gen. nostrum, mainly for partitive use, is the genitive plural of the possessive 
pronoun ( quis nostrum c who of us’). nostri formed on the model of mei > is the genitive 
singular of the possessive pronoun and is used mainly for the objective gen. ( amor nostri 
‘love of us’). nostri occurs first in Terence ( Phorm . 172, Andr . 765). In Plautus and Terence 
the forms nostrorum (nemo nostrorum none ofus Plaut. Poen . 450) and nostrarum (Truc . 
251) are also used as the genitive of the personal pronoun. 

4. The Lat. dat.-abi. nobis < OL nobeis is from earlier *ndb h ei with s after the dative-ablative 
plural of the thematic declension. 17 *-b h ei probably replaced *-m(e)i after the 2nd singular 
dative morpheme *-b h ei. For *-m- in the dative plural, cf. Ved. dat. asme, OCS namu . 

5. PDE we, our , us, OE we, ure , (Northumb.) user, us ; NHG wir , unser, uns, uns < OHG wir, 
unser , unsih, uns . 


IV. Second Plural 

A. Stressed Forms 



OL 

HOM. 

GK. 

VED. 

AV. 

HITT. 

GOTH. 

OCS 

LITH. 

TB 

N. 

VOS 

V[LZ\C, 

yuyam 

yas; 

yuz§m i 

sumes 

jus 

v y 

jUs 

yes 

A. 

vos 

u(ie ac; 

yusmdn 


fumas 

izwis 

vy 

jus 

yes 

I. 


ujjttv 


xsma 



vomi 

jumis 



15 Matzinger (1997:89) explains this m- through contaminatiori with the lst person singular oblique *me-. 

16 The distinction between inclusive and exclusive lst person dual and plural is widespread. In Hawaiian, for example, mdua 
(lst du. exci.) means T and he/she', but kaiia (lst du. incl.) means ‘I and you’ 

17 Paul. Fest. p. 41 L attributes the form nis pro nobis to the antiqui. It is formed on the analogy hos : his :: nos: X, X = nis. 
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D. 

vobis 

yusmabhyam 

yusmaibiia 6 

sumas izwis 

vamu 

jums 

A. 

vobis 

yusmdt 

yusmaf 

sumedaz(a) 



G. 

vostrum , 

-i 

vpeaiv yusmtikam 

yusmdkdm ( 

sumenzan B izwara 

'vasu 

jtiSlf 

L. 


yusme 

■ 


VCISU 

jumyse 


(a) OAv (b) OAv; YAv. has yuZ3m. (c) By aphaeresis from *usma. Cf. Ved. yusma-datta- ‘given by you (pl.)*. The same 
stem xsm- is found in the aiternative OAv. forms of the dative (also YAv.), ablative and genitive given in the following three 
notes, (d) OAv. There is also OAv. xsmaibiia - YAv. xsmduuoiia . (e) There is also OAv x$mat. (f) There is also OAv 

xSmdkzm, (g) Neo-Hittite has sumei 

B. Enclitic Forms 



VED, 

AV. 

HITT. 

ocs 

Acc. 

vah 

4 

Vd* 

-smas 

vy 

Dat 

vah 

m 

Vd h 

-smas 

vy 

Gen. : 

vah 

4 

V3 h 

-smis (adj.) 



(a) OAv. from PIr. *vdh. YAv has vo < PIr. *vah for the enclitic accusative, dative, and genitive, (b) OAv. 

C. Other Forms 

Nom. Aeol. uniret;, Dor, (Sophr.) upec;, Boeot. (Cor.) oupec;, Pael. vu[s] (Pg 9), OFal. ves (GG 
3). 18 

Acc. Att upac;, Aeol, lippe, Dor. (Alcm.) ope, CLuv. u(n)za y HLuv. u-zu ? -za /unzunza/. 

Dat. Aeol. oppi(v), Dor. (Sophr.) upiv. 

Gen. Att. upcov, Aeol. uppstov, Boeot. (Cor.) obpiuv, OPr. iouson , Umb. uestra (VIb 61). 

D. Reconstruction 

i 

1. The nominative was *iuh x ~s, directly continued in Indo-Iranian, Baltic, and Germanic. 
Again Latin has generalized a single stem originating in the oblique. 19 

2. The accusative was *uVs (Lat. vos , PGk. *us-me). 

3. The genitive vestrum is from OL vostrum. As in the case of nostrum , vostrum is the 
genitive plural of the possessive pronoun. 20 In Plautus and Terence the forms vostrorum 
(Plaut. Aul 321) and vostrarum (Plaut. Pseud . 186, Ter. Hec . 240) are also used as the 
genitive of the personal pronoun. 

4. The dative-ablative vobis is from OL vobeis (SCdB, 186 bce). 

5. “Modern” English ye, your> you < OE ge < *jes , eower , eow(ic); NHG ihr y euer , ihr y euch < 
OHG ir, iuwer , iu> iuwih. 


18 On ves, see Vine 1993:179 and Katz 1998:69. 

19 Olr. si, MW chwi and OBr. hui point to a Proto-Celtic 2nd plural pronoun parallel to the Ist plural pronoun *snes 
continued by 01 r. sni, MW ni, OBr. ni. For a discussion of the prehistory of these forms, see Katz 1998:55-106. 

20 See above, 111 D 3. 
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V. First Dual 

A. Stressed and Enclitic Forms 



HOM.GK. 

VED. 

AV. a 

GOTH. 

ocs 

Nom. 

vdn, vco b 

avdm, c vam d 

vd 

wit 

ve 

Acc. 

vd)L, V(b 

dvam c 

ddduua 

ngkis 

na 

Encl. 


nau 

na 



Instr. 






Dat. 

/rf mm 

VOHV 



ugkis 

nama 

Abi. 


dvabhydm , g avdt h 



t 

nama 

Gen. 

w *• 

VCOIV 

avayoh c 


ngkara* 

naju 

Loc. 





naiu 


LITH. 


TB 


vedu* 

nuodu { 


wene 


SaUSTI?** (b) . V T ( ^ m - ) - ( , c) SB \ (d) RV 6.55, hapax. W Zemaitian. Standard Lithuanian has mu-du based 

on the plurai stem mu- we. (f) Dialectal. (g) KS. (h) TS. 

i 

B. Reconstruction. The lst dual seems clearlyrelated to the lst plurai: nom, du. *ue-h 1 vs. nom 
pl. *yei(e)s; acc. du. vs. acc. pl. *no-s. 


VI. Second Dual 

A. Stressed and Enclitic Forms 



HOM.GK. 

VED. 

AV. 

GERM. 

ocs 

LITH. TB 

Nom. 

ocpcoi, acpto 

yuvam 


git* 

va 

jiidu yene 

Acc. 

CXpCOL, aq>U) 

yuvdm 

- 

igqis 

va 


Encl. 


vdm 




; 

Instr. 


yuvabhyam h 



vama 


Dat. 

M 41 C’ 

acpanv, 
a< pwv 



igqis 

vama 


Abi. 


yuvdt 





Gen. 

ac pcbtv. 

yuvoh d 

yauudkdm e 


vaju 



(KptpV 





Loc. 




igqara 

vaju 



; , : 7™ 7 r ^ 11U4H uuuuc. Ana yuvamyam. [c) Enclitic dat atpunv. (d) 

And yuvayoh (TS +). (e) YAv. < *yuuOkam. Cf. Ved. yuvdku- ‘belonging to you two’. 

B. Reconstruction. The 2nd dual is also related to the 2nd plurai: nom. du. *iuh vs. nom. pl. 
iuh x -s, acc. du. *uoh x vs. acc. pl. *uos. 
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VII. The Reflexive Pronoun 

In proto-Indo-European, as in most of the daughter languages, the reflexive pronoun had no 
nominative and had identical forms in the singular and plural 

A. Representative Paradigms 



OL 

GOTH. 

OCS 

LITH. 

Acc. 

sed 

sik 

s? 

save 

Dat. 

sibi* 

sis 

sebe 

sdu 

Encl. 

• 


si 


Abi. 

sed 


i 

1 


Gen. 

sui 

seina 

sebe 

r 

savgs 


(a) sibei (ILLRP 511, SCdR, 186 bce). Cf. Osc. sifei (Cp 36), Pael. sefei (Pg 4), OPr. sebbei. 


B. Homerie Greek 

SINGULAR PLURAL DUAL 

STRESSED ENCLITIC STRESSED ENCLITIC ENCLITIC 

Aec. (p)e (p)£ 0(pecu; oepsae; cKptoe 

Dat • (p )ol (p)oi a<pLai(v) acpLai(v) otpanv 

Gen. eo eo cKpeajv, acpsicov acpecav 


C. Other Forms 


Acc. sg. Hom. £(p)£, Pamphylian phe. 

Dat. sg. . Hom. £oi, Lesb. (Sapph.) poL, Cretan piv, Boeot. (Cor.) eiv. 

Gen. sg. Hom. elo, £0ev> eu, Lesb. p£0ev, Locr. peoc;, Att. ofi. 

Nom. pl. Hdt., Thuc. c^dc;. 

Acc. pl. Hom., Pind., trag. aepe, Lesb. ao(p£, Att. a<pac;. 

Dat. pl. Arcad. oepsu; < *sp h e-hi , My c.pe-i < *sp h e~si. , Hom., Dor. a 9 i(v), Syrae. (Sophron) 

Gen. pl. Hom., Att. 090 ™. 

VIII. The Possessive Pronouns in Latin 

A. meus, -a, -um < *meios . This proto-form is to be analyzed as a thematization of the en- 
clitic gen. *meL Cf. Goth. meins /mlns/ < *mei-nos . From an o-grade *moio$ are derived OCS 
moji, and OPr. mais . 

1 . Tlie masculine vocative singular of meus is mi, e.g. gnate mi £ my son!’ (Plaut. Asm . 830). 
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This is probably directly from the enclitic genitive-dative of the personal pronoun *moi 
or *mei > mu 21 

B. tuus, -a, -um probably continues *teuos derived from the gen. *teue (Ved. tava). Cf. Ep. Gk. 
Te(F)b<; ‘your’ *teuos became *touos and this form is directly continued in Umb. touer gen. sg. 
(VIb 30). The development from *touos to tuus could have occurred in unstressed position. 

1. On the other hand, if one started from *tuos, cf. Gk. oo<; < *tuos, Ved. tvd-, it is possible 
that this form would have become *tuuos by anaptyxis and then tuus. 22 Umb. tuer gen. sg. 
(Via 27 +) might also point in this direction. 

C. noster and vester are made with the oppositional suflk *-tero-, used also in dexter ‘on the 
right’. 23 Cf. Gk. f|peTepo<; ‘our’. 

1. The bases were *nos and *ues, comparable to the Vedic enclitic forms nah and vah, not 
the Latin accusatives nos and vos. 

2. The Proto-Italic form of‘your’ was *uestero-, as Umb. uestra (VIb 61) shows. In Latin this 
was remade to voster on the model of noster. Subsequently this became vester by sound 
change. 2 ' 1 

D. The reflexive possessive inherited two different ablaut grades: 

1. *seuos > /sowos/ (sovo abi. sg., ILLRP 973; soveis, ILLRP 192, Falerii Novi) > suus? Cf. 
Osc. suvad (Sa 18), abi. sg. fem., Hom. Gk. e(p)6<;, Lith. savas. 

2. *suos > Old Latin sos*. 26 Cf. Hom. Gk. (f)oc; ‘his/her own’, Ved. svd-. 


21 SeeabovelAl. 

22 For anaptyxis of at least medial *tu to *tuu, see p. 145. 

23 See p. 285. 

24 See p. 140, in Vulgar Latin voster was recreated on the model of noster, e.g. nomaen. .. vostrvm (CIL 8.9081, Auzia, 
Mauretania), ultimately giving Sp. vuestro , Fr. votre etc. 

25 The development from /sowos/ to is usually regarded as the resuit of an reduction in unstressed position comparable 

to denuo ‘anew 1 < de novo. Petit (1999b:212), however, prefers to take suus from *sutws, a Lindeman variant of *suos which 
gave OL sos*. 

26 Cf. Fest. p. 432 L sas Verrius putat significare eas, teste Ennio, qui dicat in lib. I: tVirgines nam sibi quisque domi Romanus 
habet sas [= Ann . 98 Sk] cum suas niagis videtur significare “Verrius thinks sas means eas ‘those’, on the basis of the evidence 
of Ennius who says in Book 1, For each Roman has them at home , ) although it seems more to mean suas ‘his own’.” In the 
example just quoted Verrius was certainly correct to see an anaphoric pronoun (see Skutsch’s commentary ad loc.) 3 but in the 
following case the s-forms are clearly 3rd person possessives: Enn. Ann. 137 Sk postquam lumina sis oculis bonus Ancus reliquit 
“After good Ancus left the lights with his own eyes”; Lucr. 3.1025 lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancus reliquit ; Paul. Fest p. 41 L 
callim antiqui dicebant pto clam, ut...sam pro suam The ancients said callim for clam ‘secretly 1 just as they said sam for sucum 
On the anaphoric pronouns beginning with s~, see p. 339. 
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Gendered pronouns in Proto-Indo-European liad some special features which were best pre~ 
served in the inflection of the *so-/*to- deictic pronoun, but which were also characteristic of 
the *(h 1 fe~/*(h 1 )o- anaphoric pronoun and the interrogative pronoun *k w o-l*k w i 

\ 

I. The *so-/*to- Deictic Pronoun 

This pronoun had an allomorph beginning in *s- in the nominative masculine and feminine 
singular. Elsewhere the forms began with *t-. Hittite evidence has been taken to suggest that 
the *$o-/*to- pronoun originates in the combination of a sentence-initial particle *$u and a 
sentence-initial particle with an anaphoric pronoun stem *(h 1 )o-. 

A. Paradigms. 


1. Vedic 




SINGULAR 

i 

k 


PLURAL 



DUAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

N. 

sd 

sa 

tat 

te 

tah 

9 

ta(ni) 

td(u) 

te 

te 

A. 

tam 

tam 

tat 

k _ 

tdn 

tdh 

* 

td(ni) 

td(u) 

te 

te 

* r 

I. 

tena 

tdyd 

tena 

tebhih 

m 

tdbhih 

■ 

tebhih 

* 

tabhyam 

tabhyam 

tabhyam 

D. 

tasmai 

tdsyai 

tasmai 

tebhyah 

tabhyah 

tebhyah 

tdbhyam 

tabhyam 

tabhyam 

Ab. 

tdsmdt 

tdsyah 

tdsmdt 

tebhyah 

tdbhyah 

tebhyah 

tabhyam 

tabhyam 

tabhyam 

G. 

tdsya 

tdsydh 

tdsya 

iesam 

■ 

tdsam 

tesdm 

« 

tayoh 

tayoh 

tayoh 

L. 

tdsmin 

tasydm 

tdsmin 

tesu 

w 

tasu 

tesu 

* 

tayoh 

tayoh 

tayoh 


- i 

a. Alternative forins: nom. sg. sd before consonants, otherwise sdh, inst. sg. tena, loc. sg. 
sasmin , inst pl. masc./neut. tdih occurs first in AY; Ved: tdt sol 

i 

i 

b. Some Old Iranian forms: YAv. ha = Ved. sd, YAv. hd = Ved. sdh. But the following 
forms do not match their Vedic counterparts: instr. sg. masc. neut. ; OAv. YAv. ta, inst. 
pl. masc./ neut. OAv. tdis , YAv. aetaeibiid - Ved. etebhyah from the compounded form 
Pllr. *aita-. 
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2. Greek (secondarily adopted nomina! endings in parentheses) 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


DUAL 

~~ 


MASC. FEM. NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

< < t 

o r) to 

o[ 

ai • Tct 

TCO 

TCO 3 

TCO 

Acc. 

TOV T f[V TO 

touc; 

ta<; td 

Ttb 

TCO 

TO) 

Dat. 

(TCp) (Tfi) (tw) 

tolc; 

xalc; toTc; 

TOLV 

TOIV 

TOIV 

Gen. 

tov tou 

T(I)V 

TOJV TO)V 

TOIV 

TOIV 

toTv 

• (a) But the distinet feminine dual forms xa and xaiv are not quite as rare in the maniiscript tradition of Attic 
authors as the Standard grammars might suggest. See Cooper 1972. On the other hand, Attic inscriptions of the 
Classical period attest only xtu and xolv with the exception of one instance of xaiv. 

a. Some alternative forms: nom. sg. o<; in kcu o<; and he, rj 8 ’ o<; said he’, oq rai. o<; such 
and such a J>erson; nom. pl. masc. and fem. in Boeotian, Homer, West Greek except 
Cretan toi, Tai; fem. gen. pl. Hom., Boeot. tdeov. 

3. Gothic 








SINGULAR 


PLURAL 




MASC. FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 


Nom. 

sa sd 

pata 

pai 

pos 

po 


Acc. 

pana . po 

pata 

pans 

Pos 

po 


Dat. 

pamma pizai \ 

wmma 

paim 

paim 

paim 


Gen. 

pis pizos 

pis 

pize 

pizo 

pize 



a. Other Germanic forms: nom. sg. masc. OE se, se, OS se, 1 the; acc. sg. masc. OS than, OHG 
deni dat. sg. masc./neut. OHG demu, OS themu < Hesmohx (the diphthorig reflected in 
ON peim, Runi cpaim, and OE pcem is imported from the dative plural); instr. sg. neut. 


Goth.jje 

OCS 

< *tehi , 2 gen. pl. masc./neut. ON p 

eira < * 

'toisom < 

*toisoh x om. 



SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


DUAL 


'MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

tu 

ta 

to 

ti 

ty 

ta 

ta 

te 

te 

Acc. 

tu 

fp 

to 

ty 

ty 

ta 

ta 

te 

te 

Instr. 

temi 

tojg 

temi 

temi 

temi 

temi 

tema 

tema 

tema 

Dat. 

tomu 

toji 

tomu 

temu 

temu 

temu 

tema 

tema 

tema 

Gen. 

togo 

to}? 

togo 

texu 

texu 

texu 

- toju 

toju 

toju 

Loc. 

tomi 

toji 

tomi 

texu 

texu 

texu 

t 

toju 

toju 

toju 


1 The OE and OS se forms are probably the resuit of enclitic weakening from PGmc. *sa, but some have suggested that they 
derive from a proto-form *sa-i. OE se is from se lengthened as the resuit of secondary restressing. 

2 The OE masculine/neuter "instrumenta!” forms py, pon were used with comparatives (e.g. py/pon ma ‘the more’ surviving 

in PDE the more the merrier ) and as an alternate to the dative (pygeare 'in this year’). They are of obscure origin. 
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5. Lithuanian (secondarily adopted nominal endings in parentheses) 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 


- MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

Nom. 

tds 

td 

tie 

tds' •' 

tuo-du 

tie-dvi 

Acc. 

tq 

tq 

tuos 

tas 

tuo-du 

’ tie-dvi 

Instr. 

{tuo) 

{td) 

tais 

tomis 

tiem-dviem 

tom-dviem 

Dat. 

tam 

(tdi) 

tiems 

toms 

tiem-dviem 

tom-dviem 

Gen. 

(td) 

(tds) 

(tq) 

(tq) 

tq-dviejq 

tq-dviejq 

Loc. 

tame 

(tofe) 

(tuose). 

tose 

tud-dviese 

tie-dviese 


a. Other Baltic forms: 

i. OLith. dat. sg. masc. tdmui, loc. pl masc. taosu, fem. tosti¬ 
ti. OPh nom. sg. masc. stas £ thaf, nom. sg. neut. sta, gen. sg. masc. stesse, dat. sg. masc. 
stesmu, gen. sg. fem. stessies dat. sg. fem .stessiei, gen. pl. steison, dat pl. steimans, 
acc. pl, stans. 

6. Tocharian B f 

. t ... 

{ SINGULAR ‘ PLURAL 


'< V 



se 

sa 

te 

cey, cai 

toy 

Obl. 

ce 

td 

te 

cem 

m 

toy 

Gen. 

cwi 

tdy 

tentse 

cemts 

• 



7. Hitt. a-, the enclitic 3rd person pronoun, may be ultimately related: nom sg. -as, acc. sg. 
-an, dat.-loc. sg. edi, edam, nom. pl. -e, acc. pl. -us. 

\ < • • ■ ! 

B. Reconstruction 3 



' 

SINGpLAR 



PLURAL 



DUAL 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. NEUT. 

N. " 


*seh 2 

*tod 

*toi 

*teh 2 es 

*teh 2 

*to-hje 

*t£h 2 -th 1 *te(h 2 )ih 1 

A. 

*tom 


*tod 

*tons 

*teh 2 ns 

*teh 2 


*tih 2 -iii 1 *te(h2)ihi 

I. 

*toieh 1 

*te(h2)ih 2 ehi 


*tois a 

*teh 2 b h i($) 

*tois 

*tdjh x eus 


D. 

*tolesmdi 

*to/esieh 2 ei 

*t6/esmdi 

*toib h os 

*teh 2 b h os 

*toib h os 



Ab. 

*to/esmdd 

*td!esieh 2 es 

*to/esnwd 

'toiWos 

*teh 2 b h os 

*toib h os 



G. 

*to/esio 

*t6/e$ieh 2 es 

*to/esio 

*toisdm 

*teh 2 sdm 

*toisdm 

i 



L. 

*to/esmi 

*to/esieh 2 i 

*to!esmi 

*toisu 

*teh 2 su 

*tdisu 




(a) Or *toib h is. The Rig Veda has only tebhih , never tdih. 


3 See Schrijver 1997:9-14 for some alternative views. In a posthumously published paper Cowgill (2006) argued that only 
o-grades were proper for this paradigm and that the evidence for e-grades could be explained as the resuit of analogy with the 
anaphoric pronoun *(h 1 )i- ~ *(h 1 )ei- ~ ^(h^e-. 
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L Nom. sg. 

a. Note the absence of final *-$ in the masculine nominative singular. 

b. Note the neuter ending in *-d. Neuter pronominals had the special nominative- 
accusative singular ending *-d. Cf. Lat. is-tud , quod, Osc. pud (Cm 1 A 12). 

c. In Balto-Slavic the alternation between *s and *t has been leveled in favor of t (OCS tu 
Lith. fds). 

. • i 

% 

2. Acc. sg.: cf. also Lat. tum Then < *t6m, tunc Then < *tom-ke. 

3. Instr. sg. 

a, The masculine form is difficult to reconstruet. No two forms agree: Lith. tuo, OCS 
terni, Ved. tena , Goth. dat. (< instr.) pamma < *tosmeh ly 4 OHG demu < *tesmoh z , but 

Gothic adverb pe Thereby < *teh x . 

*_✓ ' 

b. The feminine has a stem *tVi- (Ved. tayd y OCS tojg) probably from *teh 2 ih 2 eki x by 
dissimilation. 5 

< i 

4. The dative, ablative, and locative singular masculine and neuter ali have the element 
*-sm- between the pronominal stem and the endings. This may be identical to the 
numeral *se?ns one. The endings are identical to the thematic forms except in the locative 
singular. The feminine forms in these cases and in the genitive singular have an element 
*-sieh 2 - in the same cases. This could be derived from **-smieh 2 --> the feminine of £ one’. 6 
The element -sm- is found in Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic (OPr. dat. sg. masc. stesmu , OCS 
cesomu < *cesmu To whonf), Germanic (Goth. pamma , etc.) and Italic (SP esmin AP 1 
Tn this’ Umb. pusme lia 40 To which 5 ). A possible trace of this in Greek has been seen in 
Gortynian Cretan oxipi To whomever’ < *hJo-k w i-sm-i . 

5. The genitive singular masculine seems to have been *tosio/*tes(i)o (Goth, pis) identical to 
the thematic form. OCS togo is unexplained. 

6. The masculine and neuter plurals ofthe *so-/^o-pronounandother gender-distinguishing 
pronominal forms seem to be based on a stem ending in *-VL. This formant is found not 
only in the nominative masculine plural *toi y but also in the genitive plural *toi-s-oh x om> 
the locative plural *toi-su, and the instrumental plural *tdis < *toi-is. 7 

i 

a. This diphthongal stem is partly or fully preserved in Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic and Italic (dat.-abl. Ved. tebhyah , Lith. tiems , OCS temu , Goth. paim; 
loc. Ved. tesu y OCS texu; gen. Ved. tesdm , OCS texu , ON peira y and from a different 
pronominal root, Osc. eisunk ‘eorum*). Sin ce it is not normal for a plural to be built 
to a different stem from the singular, we may infer that the oi -stem was originally a 
collective. 

b. This collective origin of the stem is confirmed by the evidence of Hittite where the neuter 

‘ 1 c 

4 Cf. Goth. foamma ‘to whorn, the dative singular masculine of the interrogative pronoun, beside Jvamme-h each, the same 

form plus a clitic particle. Jvamme-h shows that the final vowel of the pronominal dative was originally *e. » 

5 See Jasanoff 2003:102. 

6 Se^ most recently Gippert 2004. The development of *-smi- to *-$i- rather than to would be an example ofthe so- 

called ai«o-rule whereby an m is lost in interconsonantai position. Cf. *h 2 ekmno/es ‘heaven’ gen. sg. > YAv. asno not f asand. 

7 See the discussion of the thematic instrumental plural at p. 207. 
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. / 

plural nominative-accusative and masculine nominative plural of the demonstrative 
and anaphoric pronouns end in -e < *-oi (ke ‘these’ ape ‘thoseV -e ‘ei, ea'), 8 Thus the 
pronominal neuter nominative-accusative plurals in *-eh 2 are analogical replacements 
from the thematic nominal paradigm. 

7. In Greek dialects other than West Greek, Boeotian, and part of Thessalian *toi has been 
replaced with ot on the analogy of the singular. The feminine *teh 2 es > *tas was replaced 
by Hai in Proto-Greek and then by ai. iij those dialects which have oL 

C. Latin remnants of *so-!*to-. The original distribution of s and fwas disturbed to some extent 
in Latin. 

1. Adverbial forms: , 

i t ^ 

acc. masc. sg. *tom > tum Then’ *tomke > tunc(e) ‘then’ 
acc. fem. sg. *tdm > tam ‘so’ 

acc. neut. sg. *tod —» *tod-per > OL topper ‘just then (?)7 
loc.-$g. *$ei > sei > si ‘if’ *sei-ke > sic ‘thus’. 10 

2. Old Latin also sum, sam, sos, sds, n which are new forms built to the so - variant of the 
pronominal stem originally proper only to the masculine and feminine nominative 
singular. 

3. Old Latin also attests sapsa (Enn. Ann, 422 Sk> Pac. Trag. 324) and sumpse (Plaut. Truc. 
160) as alternative forms of ipsa and ipsum. These too appear to continue the *$o- variant 
of the demonstrative pronoun. 

II. The Anaphoric Pronoun ~ *(h 1 )ei- ~ *(h l )e- 
A. Paradigms 
1. Latin 



SINGULAR 



PLURAL 


MASC. 

FEM.' 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

is 

ea 

id 

ei, i, ii 

eae 

ea 

Acc. 

eum 

eam 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Dat. 

ei 

ei 

ei 

is, iis 

is, iis 

i 

is, iis 

Abi. 

eo* 

ea 

eo 

is, iis 

is, iis 

is, iis 

Gen. 

eius h 

eius 

eius 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 


(a) EOD (CIL 1 2 .366). (b) ehvs (CIL 2.1953,53-4 ce). 


8 See Jasanoff forthcoming b. The *i of *-oi raay be compared to the neuter plural nominative-accusative suffix -i seen in Lat. 
quae and haec. 

9 See Livingston 2004:20-1. 

10 The original meaning of *sei was ‘in this (case, fashion, way etc.)’. sf is stili used in the meaning ‘thus’ in the idiom si dis 
placet, lit. ‘soit please the gods’ (Plaut. +), used as an expression of shock or indignation comparable to PDE canyou believe 
it!? See Fraenkel 1956. The gloss soc: ita is doubtful (see Lindsay 1894:432), but if it is real it would continue an instrumental 
or ablative *so(d)ke. 

11 Ali in Ennius only, except sam, which is attested in addition by the Twelve Tables. 
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2. Vedic 



SINGULAR 



PLURAL 


MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

ayam 

iydm 

iddm 

ime 

imah 

« 

imd(ni) 

Ac c. 

imam 

imam 

iddm ' 

imdn 

imah 

s 

ima(ni) 

Instr. 

ena 

ayd 

end 

ebhih 

dbhth 

ebhih 

Dat. 

asmdi 

asyai 

asmai 

ebhydh 

dbhyah 

ebhydh 

Abi. 

asmat 

asydh 

asmdt 

ebhydh 

abhydh 

ebhydh 

Gen. 

asya 

asydh 

asya 

esam 

s 

dsam 

esam 

Loc. 

asmtn 

asydm 

asmtn • 

esu 

« 

dsu 

esu 

s 


3. Gothic 




SINGULAR 



PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

is 

si 

ita 

eis 

ijos 

ija 

Acc. 

ina 

ija 

ita 

ins 

ijos 

ija 

Dat 

imma 

izai 

imma 

im 

im 

im 

Gen. 

is 

izos 

is 

ize 

izd 

ize 


4. Traces of an i-stem anaphoric in Greek: Hom., Hdt., Myc. acc. sg. |i-iv. Dor. and Tragedy 
v-iv, Cyp. (Hesych.) Tv autrjv, aurov. Sophocles Y ‘she 1 . Cf. Lat. is, OL im. 

B. Reconstruction v. . 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

*(h 1 )is 

■wa. 

. *(hj)id 

*(h 1 )(e)ies 

m 

Acc. 

*(hj)im 

*(h 1 )ilum 

*(hj)id 

*(hj)ins 

*(hi)ih 2 

Instr. 

? 

m 

? 

■ 

? 

m 

*(h 1 )eib h is 

*(hi)eib h is 

Dat. 

*(h 1 )e-sm-ei 

*(h 1 )e-sieh 2 ei 

*(h 1 )e-sm-ei 

*(h 1 )eib h os 

*(h 1 )eib h os 

Abi. 

*(h 1 )e-sm-Vd ? 

*(h 1 )e-sieh 2 s 

^(hjje-sm-Vd 7 

*(h 1 )eib h os 

*(h 1 )eib h os - 

Gen. 

*(hi)e-s(i)o 

*(h 1 )e-sieh 2 s 

*(hj)e-s(i)o 

*(hj)eisoh x om 

*(h])eisoh x om 

Loc. 

*(h 1 )e-sm-i 

? 

m 

^(h^e-sm-i 

*(hj)eisu 

*(h 1 )eisu 


1. The anaphoric pronoun stands in for the third person pronoun. The stem alternated 
between *(h 1 )i- in the strong singular cases and *(hj)ei- in some other cases. The oblique 
singular cases were apparently formed from a suppletive stem *(h 1 )e- to which the formant 
*-sm- was added in the non-feminine forms. The feminine forms took *-si- in the same 
cases. 
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e; Latin in Detail 

1, Direct reflexes of the Proto-Indo-European paradigm are found in the following Latin 

forms: 

a. Nom. sg. masc. is. Cf. Osc iz-ic (Lu 1.7 +), Goth. is. 11 

b. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. id. Cf. Osc. ld-ik (Cm 1 A 17), Ved. id-dm, Goth. it-a. 

c. OL acc. sg. masc, im. Cf. Ved. im-dm , Goth. in-aP 

1 

d. Gen. sg. eiius if from *esio-\-s. 

e. Perhaps VOL esiai (ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) if Eichner is correct in identifying it as the 
dative singular feminine. 14 

f. Dat.-abl. pl. ibus (Plaut. Mil 74, Titin. Com. 59, etc.) may be an archaism to be 
compared directly with Ved. ebhyah. However, it is normally regarded as an analogical 
recreation. 

2. Most of the other forms are thematic: acc. v sg. masc. eum; abi. sg. eo, ea, eo; nom. sg. fem. 

ea; acc. sg. fem. eam; nom. pl. ei, ii, eae > ea; dat.-abl pl. eis, iis; acc. pl. eos, eas, ea. 

a. These may originate from a reinterpretation of *(h J )ei-om (“ Ved. masc. nom. sg. 
ayam) > eum as an accusative masculine singular. 

b. Abi. sg .: edd, ead, eod with the regular ending -od, -ad, -od of the ablative singular as 
in the 2nd/lst declension adjectives. 

c. Nom. sg. fem. ea is from *eia, but this is an innovation replacing PIE ^(hj)ih 2 . Gf. Lith. 
ji, OCS ji, Goth. [s]i, Olr. [s]f 15 Ved. iydm< *ih 2 -om 7 . 

d. Acc. sg. fem. eam is built after the nominative. It probably replaces an original *im < 
^hjihynt. 16 A different remodeling may be reflected in iam now' 

e. Nom pl. masc. ei < eei 17 < *eioi has been remade after the thematic stems. Contrast 
Goth. eis /is/ < *i/eies. 

-i 

i. The regular phonological development was eei> ie (iei, CIL 1 2 .587.1.7, 81 bce) > i 
(CIL 9.1618.12, Beneventum). 

ii. Disyllabic ii is found in later poetry and inscriptions of the imperial period (CIL 
10.444.16, Caposele, ca. 89 ce). 

f. Nom.-acc. pl. neut. ea has also been remade after the thematic stems. Contrast Av. i < 
*(h 1 )ih 2 . 

g. The acc. pl. masc. form eos has been remade after the thematic stems. Contrast Goth. 
masc. acc. ins, Av. is < *(h 1 )ins. 

12 The Lex de repet CIL 1 2 .583 has three instances of nom. sg. eis. These may be by graphic analogy to the genitive stem eiius, 

but just possibly they could continue a full-grade comparable to Olr. e < *(h 1 )ei. 

13 The form em is also attested in Old Latin. 

14 See Eichner 1988-90:214. 

15 The s- of the Gothic and Old Irish forms may be from the feminine of the demonstrative *s'eh 2 (Goth. sd, Ved. sd> Gk. r]). 

16 Ved. im, however, is overwhelmingly masculine. See Jamison 2002. 

17 eei (CIL 10.1453.8). The nominative plural is almost always monosyllabic in Plautus. See Questa 2007:75. 
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h. The dative-ablative plurals were remade to *eiois and *eiais and developed like the 
nominative plural masculine. 

*eiois > eeis (abi CIL 1 2 .581.5) > ies (ieis, CIL 6.877 b 7, Augustan) > iis , is. 

*eiais > eeis and from here like the masculine. 

Analogical eis is attested only post-classically. 

3. Tlie dative singular form in Old Latin was probably *eiiei. is 

a. We find the spelling eiei (e.g. CIL 1 2 .583, par. 12,123 bce) and ei scans as two longs at 
Plaut Bacch. 525 and elsewhere. 19 

b. OL *eiiei was probably built to the stem of the genitive with the athematic dative 
singular ending. 

i ' 

c. It replaces the Proto-Indo-European oblique stem *(h 1 )e-sm-, which stili survives to 
some extent in Umb. loc. esmilc on this’ and SP Ioc. esmin (AP 1) ‘in this’. Cf. Ved. 
asmdi ‘to this' 

d. *eiiei became monosyllabic ei 29 (so seanned at Plaut. Bacch. 45, Rud. 389) and this is 
the typical scansion for Classical Latin. First in Ovid disyllabic scansion is restored on 
the basis of the gen. ezws. 

4. In the Annales of Ennius forms of is occur only in the nominative. For the accusative he 
substitutes sum, sam, sos, and sus. 21 This contrasts with Ennius’ prose and tragic usage 
where is is frequent in ali cases. 22 

5. From this same paradigm Latin also forms the pronoun for ‘the same’, idem, eadem , idem, 
which in synchronic terms is derived by the addition of a suffix -dem. In fact, these forms 
arise from a misanalysis of id-em as i-dem and eod-em as eo-dem. From these reanalyzed 
forms the suffix -dem spread to the other forms of the paradigm, e.g. *isdem, eadem , 
and even to other forms expressing the notion of identity, e.g. tantusdem ‘just as greaf, 
tantundem ‘the same amount’, ibidem ‘in the same place’, totidem ‘just as many’. 

The suffix -dem is also found in tandem ‘really, at lengtli’ < *tamdem and pridem ‘some 
time ago’ where the notion of identity has been effaced, unless the -dem in these forms 
is of different origin. In Oscan the form meaning ‘the same’ is Isidum (nom. masc. sg.). 
This form has led some to argue that the original form of the particle added to the is 
pronoun was *-om and that Latin has remade *-om to *-em on the basis oiemem glossed 
as eundem (Paul. Fest. 67 L), perhaps a reduplicated form of the pronoun em. On the 
other hand, it is possible that Latin simply had a different particle to begin with. 

In the accusative plural forms eosdem and easdem the s has been analogically 
reintroduced on the model of eos and eas and Latin inscriptions attest the spelling 
eisdem (ILLRP 518.2.9,' Puteoli, etc.) for the nominative singular which spells /iisdem/ 

combining the long vowel resulting from compensatory lengthening and an analogically 
restored s. 


18 A distinet fem. dat. sg. eae is attested already in Old Latin (Plaut. MU. 348). 

19 Lucretius retains the scansion ei and limits the form to the end of the hexameter. 

20 Cf. monosyllabic ais < *aiiis, 

4 nn 

21 See p. 339 above. 

22 See Mikalson 1976. 
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.i 

I. Latin Innovations among the Gendered Pronouns 

The three-way deixis of the Latin demonstrative System ( hic ‘this by me’ iste ‘that by you’ ille 
That over there’) Jpay be inherited, but the Latin exponents of these categories are for the most 
part fairly recent innovations. 

A. Ali of the Latin deictic pronouns are characterized by a gender-indifferent genitive ending 
in -iu$/-ius (huius, istius, illius), and a gender-indifferent dative in -H-i (hui-c, isti, illi). Most 
probably the datives hui-c, isti, illi have the same athematic dative ending as ei. The genitive 
ending of huius,: istius, illius seems to replace an earlier thematic genitive -i preserved (?) in 
istlmodi, illimodi. They have been extended by -us on the basis of eius. 

B. hic, haec, hoc. This pronoun is characterized in Classical Latin by the attachment of the 
particle - c < -ce (cf. ce-do ‘give here’ nunc now’ < *nun-ke) to ali the singular forms except the 
genitive, and to the neuter nominative-accusative plural. 

1. In Plautus the spelling -ce appears oniy before vowels. This suggests that -ce was already 
reduced to -c in Plautus’ day. 

2. Before the interrogative particle -ne we find haeci-ne (Plaut. Pers. 545) with the expected 
weakening of e to i. 

3. This settled distribution of -c is recent. OL has gen. sg. huiusce, 1 nom. pl. masc. hisce! 
heisce, nom. pl. fem. haec, 1 acc. pl. hosce, hdsce , 3 gen. pl. horunc , hdrunc, dat. pl. hisce. 4 

4. Paradigm of hic haec hoc: 




SINGULAR 



PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

hic 

haec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

hos 

has 

haec 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

his 

his 

Abi. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

his 

his 

his 

Gen. 

huius 

huius 

huius 

horum 

harum 

horum 


1 Plaut. Poen. 1257, Ter. Phorm. 827. Also in Classical Latin. 

2 Plaut. Aul. 386, Ter. Eun. 582. Also occasionally in Classical Latin, e.g. Cic. Sest. 5. 

3 Occasionally in Classical Latin, e.g, Cic. Sull. 70. 

4 Occasionally in Classical Latin, e.g. Cic. S. Rose . 35. 
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5. Most fornis follow the thematic declension, but a few require further comment. 

a. Noni. sg. niasc. hic. Old Latin has the by-form hec (ILLRP 310, 3rd century bce). 
^tiggests that the vowel of hic is an unstressed reduction vowel. We may reconstrue 
*ho-ke or *he-ke. *ho/*he was an endingless nominative singular like *so. The h must 
reflect a PIE *g h or *g b . *g h o has been compared to the Vedic particle of emphasis^ 


b. hic occasionally scans long in poetry (from Ennius), i.e. /hicc/. 5 This is due to the 
analogy of the neut. hocc < *hod-ke. 

c. Nom. sg. fem. hae-c is from *ha-i-ke. The form has been extended by the particle -/ 
Cf. the nominative singular feminine of the relative pronoun quae, Osc. pai (Cm 1 B 
8) and further afield Gk. outoct-i. 


d. Nom. acc. sg. neut. hoc /hocc/ < *hod-ke always scans long because of its final geminate 
The spelling hoc was probably originally proper to preconsonantal position. 

e. Gen. sg. huiius < *hoiios with weakening of o to u in an unstressed closed syllable. Cf. 
hoivsce (CIL 1 2 .583, par. 56,123/122 bce). 

f. Dat. sg. huic < *hoiiei-ke with weakening of o to u in an unstressed closed syllable. 
Cf. hoice (CIL 1-.582.26, Bantia, between 133-118 bce). In Plautus it is occasionally 
disyllabic (Amph. 702), but usually monosyllabic. A distinet fem. dat. hae occurs 
occasionally, e.g. Cat. Agr. 14.3. Cowgill explained the genitive and dative epicene 

forms cuiius ~ cui and huiius ~ huic as a resuit of a conflation of original masculine 
and feminine forms: 


masc. gen. *k»osio, *g h osio x fem. gen. *k»osias, Rosias = *k»osios, yosios > cuius, 
huius 

masc. dat. *k w osmei, *g h osmei x fem. dat. *k w osiai, *g h osiai = *k w osiei, *g h osiei > cui 
hui(c) ' " • . 


In both cases it was the consonantism of the feminine and the vocalism of the masculine 
that prevailed. 6 


g. Acc. sg. masc. hunc < *homke with raising before a velar nasal. Cf. honc (ILLRP 310, 
3rd century bce). 

h. Nom. pl. masc. hi < hei < *hoi with weakening in an unstressed syllable or by analogy 
with disyllabic pronominals like isti. Cf. hei (CIL 1L1216.3). A by-form hisce is attested 
both in Plautus and Terence and epigraphically ([heJisce, ILLRP 707, Capua). 

i. Nom. acc. pl. neut. haec < *ha-i-ke. Cf. the nominative accusative plural neuter of the 
relative pionoun, quae. Perhaps to be compared with the Hitt. neut. pl. ending -i. 

). An alternative dat. hibus is attested in Plaut. Cure. 506. Cf. ibus. 

6. It is probable that the forms eccum (Plaut. Aul. 473, etc.) and eccam (Plaut. Cas. 163) are 
from *ekke-hom and ekke-ham. 


5 In Plautus hic is always short In Classical Latin poetry it is either short (Verg. Aen. 4.22) or long (Vere Aen 4 591). The 
spelling hicc is attested at CIL 9.60. 

6 Cowgill 2006:525. 
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C. i$te> ista, istud 



• 

SINGULAR 



PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

iste 

ista 

istud 

isti 

istae 

ista 

Acc. 

istum 

istam 

istud 

istos 

istas 

ista 

Dat. 

isti 

isti' 

isti 

istis 

istis 

istis 

Abi 

isto 

ista 

isto 

istis 

istis 

istis 

Gen. 

istius 

istius 

istius 

istorum 

* istarum 

istorum 


1. iste appears to be composed of the pronoun is to which a particle - te has been added. Cf. 
Gk. to-t£ 'then. But is has become an unchanging stem and -te has been fitted out with 
typical pronominal endings. A trace of the original situation may be preserved in the 
form easte transmitted by Varro (L. 7.8, quoting an augural formula). 7 8 Outside of Latin 
we find a similar form in Umb. este (Ia 1) ‘this’ nom.-acc. neut. sg. and Celtiberian iste 
'and' or 'or’ (?). 

2. According to another view, iste is a compound of is and a form of the PIE *so-/*to- pronoun 
that has generalized t-. Cf. tam W, tantus ‘so much’ etc. Iste would then be from *is-to. 
Ihe Sabellic fornis are not directly superimposable on such a preform since they point 
to *es-to~. Either the Latin fornis have been adjusted to matcli is, or the Sabellic forms 
have been remade after other pronominal stems beginning with e e.g. *eko-/*ekso- (Osc. 
ekak 'hanc' Cm 5, eksuk 'hoc Po 34). 

D. ille, illa, illud 




SINGULAR 



PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

ille 

illa 

illud 

illi 

illae 

illa 

Acc. 

illum 

illam 

illud 

illos 

illas 

illa 

Dat. 

illi 

illi 

illi 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Abi. 

illo 

illa 

illo 

illis 

illis 

'illis 

Gen. 

illius 

illius 

illius 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 


1. The endings of ille are identical to those of iste . ille in Very Old Latin is olle? Cf Osc. 
ulleis gen. sg. * illius (Cm 13). But the change from o to i is not regular. Perhaps it is by 
contamination with iste, ipse, and is. 

2. The ll is the resuit of an assimilation of In to ll Cf. OCS lani Tast year’ < *olnt. Forms of 
the stem without n are found in olim ‘once’ Cf. also Umb. ulu (Va 25 +)' illum. 

7 But the passage is among the most vexed in all of Latinity and many emendations have been suggested. 

8 ab oloes (Paul. Fest. p. 17 L); olleis (ILLRP 508, Furfo, 58 bce); otia (Cic. Leg. 2.21), etc. Ihe o-forms are mainly found in 
archaizing contexts. Ihey axe especially common in the works of Ennius, Lucretius and Vergil. According to Skutsch 1985:65 
these three poets restrict tlie stem oli - to forms containing an i, e.g. nom. pl olli, dat. abi. pl. ollis (used by Ennius to the 
exclusion of illis). They were already obsolete by Plautus' day and never occur in OL dramatic verse. 
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3. Comments on specific case forms. 

a. illius is normal in older poetry; illius first occurs in Lucilius. 9 Both scansioris occur • 

Classical Latin poetry. 1X1 

b. Fem. dat. sg, illae is found at Plaut. Stich. 560 and elsewhere. 

* 

c. Masc. nom. pl. illisce is found at Plaut. Most. 510. 

d. Various forms extended with -c: Nom. masc. sg. illic (Plaut. Truc. 596 +); nom. f em 
sg. illaec like istaec after haec (Plaut. Amph. 891 +). Likewise in Plautus, masc. acc. se 
illune (Capt. 593), fem. acc. sg. illanc (Cist . 123), neut. acc. sg. illuc ( Mil. 659), f em 
nom. pl. illaec (Bacch. 1154), neut. nom.-acc. pl. illaec ( Poen . 368). 

E. ipse , ipsa> ipsum 




SINGULAR 


■ 

PLURAL 

-- 


MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Acc. 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Dat. 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis 

i 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Abi. 

ipso 

ipsa 

ipso 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 


1. ipse follows the pattern of ille and iste except (n.b.) the neuter nominative-accusative 
singular is ipsum not ipsud , which only occurs iri Late Latin. 10 

2. In Old Latin ipse has some fornis that decline as if they were a compound of is and a 
particle - pse. Thus we have in Plautus: 11 


SINGULAR PLURAL 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

• MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT, 

Nom. 

ipse 

eapse a 

ipsum 

ipsi 

eaepsae h 

ipsa 

. Acc. 

ipsum 

eampse c 

ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Dat. 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Abi. 

edpse d 

eapse e 

ipso 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsorum 

i 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 


(a) E.g. Plaut. Cas. 602 (ins. A), (b) E.g. Plaut. Pseud . 833. (c) E.g. Plaut. Cist. 170. (d) E.g, Plaut. Cure. 538. 

(e) E.g. Plaut. Cure. 534. Cf. also reapse Veally' 


3. Most likely this paradigm originales from the combination of is plus the archaic pronoun 


9 Lucii. 158 usque adeo studio atque odio illius eeferor ira “So much am I transported with anger, fed by my passion and hatred 
of him.” [Translation E. H. Warmington, Loeb edition.] 

10, E.g. Cyprian Pasch. comp. 15 (243 ce). 

11 But the Classical Latin-type fornis are also found. 
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sani. *is-$o > *isse and *eam-sam would have become (*)eampsam. n Then *isse n » ipse 
and *eampsam » eqmpse . Cf. also sapsa (Enn. Ann . 422 Sk, Pac. Trag. 324), sumpse 

> ' (plaut.'Truc. 160). 

^Pronominal Adjectives 

pronominal adjectives unus ‘one, some, ullus any', nullus 'none, alius other', alter ‘one or 
another oftwo’, uter ‘which of two?’, neuter neither’, solus alone’, totus 'ali' also normally have 
a o-ender-indifferent genitive in - Jus and dative in -i} 4 

A ullus is from *oinelos and nullus from *ne-oinelos , i.e. they are both derivative of unus < 
*oinos. ; 

i 

B alter is from *ali-teros, a derivative formed from the base of alius via the oppositional suffix 
*4eros. 

C The same suffix is used in uter which is derived from the interrogative-relative stem u-, cf. 
u -bi ‘where, when?’. It replaces a PIE *k w o-teros (Gk. notepoc;, Ved. katara-). 

j neuter is from *ne-uter ‘not either of two’ Other compounds of uter are uterque each of 
two’ alteruter ‘one or the other of two’ utervis and uterlibet ‘whichever of two’ 

i 

D. alius, alia , aliud , the only pronominal adjective with pronominal inflection in the neu¬ 
ter nominative-accusative, 15 continues a widely attested PIE *alios or *h 2 elios ‘other. Cf. Gk. 
dUoc;, Goth. aljis*, Olr. aile. 

1. The proto-form of alius ended in the sequence *- 

unambiguously. (*aliios would have given Greek t alios.) The form is probably to be 
analyzed as *ali-os , i.e. a thematic derivative of a (locatival?) pronominal particle. 

2. Occasional i-stem forms alis and alid are found. They are not found in Old Latin and 
are especially favored by Lucretius, where alius or aliud would be unmetrical. They are 
undoubtedly secondary and may have arisen on the model cui : quis :: ali : X, X = alis. 
Additionally their genesis may have been helped along by a perseverative contamination 
quis alius —> quis alis . 


III. The Relative Pronoun 

PIE *hj.os , *hJod > Gk. oc;, q, 6 = Ved. ydh>ya, ydd ,> also in Balto-Slavic (OCS ize,jaze> 

jeze) and in the detetmined adjectives of Balto-Slavic (OCS bosu-ji ‘bare-foot, Lith. basds-is 
id') 16 and Phrygian ioc;. The ProtoTndo-European relative pronoun was replaced in Italic by 
forms ofthe interrogative-indefinite. 


12 Possibly transmitte d at Plaut. Truc. 133. 

13 Preserved in VL isse (CIL 4.148, btc.)? Issa is also used as the name ofthe beloved little dog in Martiai' 1.109. In lines 19-20 
the narrator notes that the dogs owneris having a picture painted on atablet in qua tam similem videbis Issam, ut sit tam similis 
sibi nec ipsa ‘in which you wiH see an Issa so similar that she herself {ipsa) is not so similat to herselfT 

14 But Terence Phorm. 928 has a dat. sg. fem. alterae , also found at Caes. BelLGall. 5.27.5. A fragment of Plautus quoted by 
Varro (L. 7.103) has the dative form totae . A genitive uni is found at Catuli. 17.17 and nulli at Ter., Andr. 60S. 

15 A neuter alivm occurs only faLrly late, e.g. CIL 3.2098. 

16 Or this might be the anaphoric pronoun. 
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IV. The Interrogative-Indefinite Pronoun 

A stem *k w o/e- > *k w i- functioned as the interrogative when accented and as the indefinite wh 
enclitic. Cf. Gk. xi<; who’, tu; ‘someone’; Lat. quis ‘who?’, si quis ‘if anyone’. There is good e? 
dence for both /-stem and o-stem forms. The o-stem may originally have been an adjective and 
the /-stem a noun. In some traditions the interrogative has taken over relative function (Itali 
Baltic, later Slavic and Iranian, Hittite, Tocharian, Thessahan). C ’ 

A. Paradigms 


1. Latin 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL(TRACES) 


NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

quis 

quid 

ques 

quia a 

Acc. 

quem 

quid 


quia 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

Abi. 

quo 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

Gen. 

cuius 

cuius 

- _ 


(a) Preserved as the conjunction ‘since’ 


■ ■ ■ 

3meric Greek 


i. 

r. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 



NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER * 

Nom. 

tlc; 

Tl 

tivec; 

xtva • , 

Acc. 

TLVCt 

TL 

trvcu; 

riva 

Dat. 

T£Cp (TLVl) 

1 

T£tp (TLVL) 

a 


Gen. 

T£0 

T£0 

tecdv 

T€(OV 

(a) TLOT is the Attic dative plurai. 




ttite 

•• 


y 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

kuis 

kuid 

kuies, kues 

kue 

Acc. 

kuin 

kuid 

kuius 

kue 

Dat.-Loc. 

kuedani 

kuedani 

kuedas 

kuedas 

Gen. 

kuel 

kuel 

kuenzan* 

kuenzan * 

Abi. ■ 

kuez 

kuez 

kuez 

kuez 
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4 . Ave st an 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL (TRACES) 


NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

NON-NEUTER NEUTER 

Nom. 

cis cit 

** 

caiid* cl-ca° 

Acc. 

-cim cit 

T 

ct-cd 

Instr. 

ka 

• 

Dat. 

cahmdi , c kahmai 

* 

Abi. 

kahmdt c 


Gen. 

cahiidy kahiid e • 



(a) YAv.; OAv. has caiias-ca. (b) OAv.; YAv. has ci-ca. (c) YAv. (d) OAv. (e) OAv.; YAv. has kahe and katjhe. 

5 . Gothic. There is no plural. 




SINGULAR 


MASC. 

FEM. a 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

has 

ho 

ha 

\ • 

Acc. 

hana . 

hd 

ha 

Instr. 



ht 

Dat. 

• hamma 

hizai 

hamma 

Gen. 

his 

hizos* 

■ his 


(a) The feminine of the interrogative is not found in other Germanic languages. 

6. Old Church Slavonic 



SINGULAR 

NON-NEUTER 

NEUTER 

Nom. 

ku-to a 

ci-to 

Acc. 

kogo 

cito 

Instr. 

cemt 

v ♦ . w 

cimi 

Dat. 

komu 

cesomu 

Gen. 

kogo 

ceso 

Loc. 

komi 

cerni 


(a) < *k w os + a particle -to. 


B. The Vedic forms from the stem ka- follow the regular pronominal inflection except for the 
alternative nom. acc. neut. kim itself replacing an earlier cit which survives as an indefinite 
particle in kdscit ‘whoever’ etc. 

C. Greek has built a new stem on the basis of the acc. *k"im > *tin xiva, hypercharacterized 
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with the accusative morpheme -a. The original neuter plural should have been *k»i\u > 

ha> Megananaa (in aa pdv ‘why, yes!’ Aristoph. Ach. 757), Boeot. td ‘why?’ (Pind 01 1 
The final -d of the neuter is preserved in outi6-civ6<; of no account’. ' 

4 ' w ' 

D. Latin in Detail. In the interrogative-indefinite pronoun the plural is identical to the relati 
pronoun. . cia u 


ve 


SINGULAR _ 

quis neut. quid 

Osc. pis (Lu 1.4) Osc. neut. pid (Cp 


37.6) 

[cuius] 


[cui] 


quem 


[quo] 



1. The forms in brackets belonged originally to the o-stem paradigm. 

2. Other z-stem forms are the abi. sg. qui, e.g. Hor. S. 1.1.1 Qui fit, Maecenas..?, th e 
nominative plural ques (Pacuvius et al.; seiqves esent qvei...deicerent SCdB, 186 
bce If there are any who say...”). Cf. YAv. caiio. Also the conjunction quia ‘since’ and 
quianam whythen, somewhat remade from the old neuter nominative-accusative of the 
z-stem kAth. Accordmg to Servius ad Aen. 1.95 Cato stili used the gen. pl. quium. 

3. quem replaces *quim. Cf. Osc. p[h]im (Lu 1.25), 

4. It is generally said that the Latin interrogative adjective is qui, quae, quod, i.e. quis ? but qui 

omo. In fact, this appears to be true only for the neuter and feminine of the interrogative 
adjective, e.g. quod iuguml quae mulier ? For the masculine the adjectival forni of the 
interrogative is usually quis, especially in higher styles, except when the next word besins 
wi h s. Then qui is the form of choice both for the pronoun and the adjective, e.g qui 

wnsul S6rVUS ' ^ qWS ^ ^ h ° m0? (PlaUt ' AUL 731Cf ‘ CiC ' SeSt 32 quis umi l uam 

E. The Latin Relative 


SINGULAR 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Dat. 

AbL 

Gen. 


MASC. 


FEM. 


qui 

[quem] 

cui 

quo 

cuius 


quae 

quam 

cui 

qua 

cuius 


neut. 

quod 

quod 

cui 

quo 

eidus 


PLURAL 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

qui 

quae 

quae 

quos 

quas 

quae 

[ quibus ] 

[quibus] 

[quibus] 

[quibus] 

• [quibus] 

[quibus] 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 


1. qui < *k”o-i (qoi, ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce) formed from an s-less nominative with the 
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addition of a deictic particle -i. Cf. Osc. pui, Umb. poi (Via 5). 17 Cf. also Olr. da, MW pwy 
‘who' < *k w ei. Ihe expected *k w os is reflected by Ved. kdh , Goth. h/as y Lith. kas who’ 

2. Similarly quae is from *k w a-i . Cf. Osc. pai (Cm 1 B 8). Note, however, the i- less form of 
the indefinite qua ~ Ved. ka , Goth. / 1 / 0 . 

3 = Osc. pud (Cm 1 A 12), Ved. kdt, Goth .ha, Hitt. kuwat why. 

4 cuiius < *k w oiios in unstressed position (cf. qvoiivs, ILLRP 309) < *k w osio-\-s. Cf. Osc. 
puiieh (Cp 41) « *k w osio+$ by an independent assimilation of *-sz-? Cf. Vedkdsya. Or 
is this an original adjective *k w oiios> cf Gk. Ttoloc; of what sort? 5 In Old Latin quoiius y -a, 
-um> and later cuiius , -a, -um was an adjective meaning ‘whose’. 18 

5. cui < *k w oiiei (cf. qvoiei, ILLRP 312). 19 

6. Masc. nom. pl. qui < *k w oi with an atonic or analogical development of the diphthong. 

7. Neut. nom.-acc. pl. quae < *k w a + -i. Cf. haec < *ha + *-i + *ke. 

8. The fornis in brackets have been borrowed from die Lstem paradigm. The original o-stem 
acc. masc. sg. quom has become the conjunction quom > cum when. The original o-stem 
dat.-abl. pl. quis is found in Old Latin (e.g. Plaut. Cure. 552) and survives as an archaism 
in Classical poetry, e.g. Verg. Aen . 1.94-6: 20 

...O ter que quaterque beati 

quis ante ora patrum Troiae sub moenibus altis 

contigit oppetere! 

.. .0 three and four times blessed, to whom it was fated to die before the ancestral faces 
beneath the high walls of Troy! 

Another intrusive Lstem form is found in the ablative singular (originally an 
instrumental?) qui , quicum , quin , e.g. Enn. Scen. 198 date ferrum qui me anima privem 
a Give me a sword whereby I may take my life.” 

9. In Old Latin, if the relative is indefinite, quis , quid is used instead of qui , quae, quod : 
for example, Plaut. Pers . 398 vel tu me vende vel face quid tibi lubet “Either sell me or 
do whatever you like,” Cat. Agr . 148.2 dominus vino quid volet faciet “The owner will do 
whatever he wants with the wine” 

F. The Interrogative to Relative Shift. The shift of the interrogative-indefinite to relative func- 
tion has also occurred independently in Hittite, English ( who < *k w o-) y Balto-Slavic, and Thes- 
salian. The bridge was probably formed by indirect questions: nescio quam rem agis “I don t 

17 But Umb. poi is misleading. Since diphthongs monophthongize in Umbrian a Proto-Sabellic *poi would have become *po, 
and it appears that this form was recharacterized by the addition of a sunilar particle i ali over again. 

18 Cf. Verg. Ecl 3.1 cuium pecus,? an Meliboei? “Whose cattle is this? Is it MeliboeusT’ which drew the satirical response of a 
certain Numitorius: dic mihi , Damoeta : cuium pecus anne Latinum? / Non. Verum Aegonis nostri, sic rure loquuntur “Teli me 
Damoetas, whose cattle? Is that Latin? No, it [is] our Aegons [Latin] but so they speak in the countryside.” (Don. Vit. 171fF.). 
cuius, -a , - um may survive in Sp. cuyo and Log. kuyu. 

19 In Quintilians youth the spelling <quoi> was commori: hist. 1.7.27 Illud nunc melius, quod cui tribus quas praeposui litteris 
enotamus, in quo pueris nobis ad pinguem sane sonum qu et oi utebantur, tantum ut ab illo qui distingueretur It is a distinet 
improvement that today we spell cui as I have written it: when I was a boy it used to be spelt quoU ghdng it a very full sound, 
merely to distinguish it from quC [Translation H. E. Butler, Loeb edition.] 

20 And is even used by prose writers like Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. 
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know what are you doing?” —> “I dont know what you are doing.” Also involved were sentences 
like 

Lex Silia de ponderibus publicis, 244 bce 

eum quis volet magistratus mulctare...liceto. 

Should somebody want to fine the magistrates, let him. 

G. The Relative/Correlative Construction in Proto-Indo-European and Latin. To judge from 
the evidence of Vedic and Greek a very common type of complex sentence in Proto-Indo- 
European made use of the relative/correlative construction: aXXa xpf] tov psv KaTaQdrrmv o<; 
ke Odvpaiv (II. 19.228) “But whoever dies, that one one must bury.” In Latin this correlation 
leaves traces in tum...cum, tot...quot, tantus...quantus. But otherwise, the to-stem has been 
replaced by is (Plaut. Capt. 142-3): 

tum denique homines nostra intellegimus bona , 
quom, quae in potestate habuimus , ea amisimus 

Only then do we mortals recognize our good fortune: when we have lost the thing we once 
possessed (lit., when what we had in our control, those we have lost). 

H. Compounds of the Interrogative-Indefinite. When unaccented, *k w is was the Proto-Indo- 
European indefinite pronoun. Cf. Gk. tu; ‘someone’ Hitt kuis. This form survives in Lat. quis , 
which is used after si, nisi, num and ne. It is also found in idioms like roget quis ‘someone 
perhaps might say’ (Ter. Eun. 511) and filiam quis habet, pecunia ei opus est “Should someone 
have a daughter, he needs money” (Cic. Par. 6.1.44). Note that this quis is almost always second 
in the sentence, i.e. in the traditional position for Wackernagefs Law clitics. 21 

1. aliquis < alius + quis normally not under the scope of a negative. 22 Aliquis is less indefinite 
than quis, more indefinite than quidam. It refers to something real but not definitely 
known, e.g. Cic. Div. Caec. 47 est tamen hoc aliquid tametsi nom est satis “Stili this is 
something, even if it is not enough ” v 


2. quidam < *quiz-dam is less indefinite than quis. It refers to a known person whom the 
speaker identifies as a member of a set of analogous individuals, e.g. Cic. Cat. 1.8 video 
esse hic in senatu quosdam qui tecum una fuerunt “I see that there are here in the senate 
certain ones who were together with you,” Cic. Verr. 1.64 Rubrius quidamP The suffix 
-dam (also seen in quondam Tormerly’ and Umb. nersa TmtiT < *nedam) is in origin 
probably the old accusative singular fem. of a pronominal stem *do-. Cf. de Trom, an old 
instrumental, and dd-nec, dd-nicum Tmtif, an old directive. 24 


21 Note, however, that aliquis sometimes substitutes for quis if the speaker chooses not to place the indefinite in second 
position: Cic. Arch. 1 si quid est in me ingenii...aut si qua exercitatio dicendi...aut si huiusce rei ratio aliqua “If there is any 
talent in me...or if there is any practice at speaking or any reason of this here matter...” Wackernagefs Law, named after 
the great Indo-Europeanist Jacob Wackernagel who fLrst identified it (Wackemagel 1892), is the nanie for the phenomenon 
whereby clitic elements occur in the second position in a sentence, i.e. after the first stressed constituent. This position is 
sometimes called the Wackernagel position (see p. 462). The reservation of second position for clitics is found in many old 
Indo-European languages (Greek, Vedic, Hittite, Old Irish, and to some extent Latin), and was presumably a feature of the 
proto-language, although the phenomenon is found widely in many unrelated languages. 

22 Serbat 1986:311: “Affirmer son altdrit£, c'est confirmer son existence comme unite. Ii est *un en lui meme, ‘autre’ vu de 
rextdrieur” Cf. Sp. nos-otros < *nds alt(e)ros, Gascon buzaus < *vds alt(e)ro$ , Can. Fr. nous autres. 


23 One often reads that quidam indicates a kno^vn individual whom the speaker chooses not to identify further, but this 
definition does not explain cases like Rubrius quidam. One could not say, without irony, Caesar quidam when referring to 
Julius Caesar. See Serbat 1984. 

24 See de Vaan 2008:160-1. 
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3. quisquam < quis-quam ‘some-one, in some regard 5 , normally a substantive under the 
scope of a negative, a wh-word, or in a hypothetical clause. The adjective is ullus. Cic. 
Arch. 20 neque enim quisquam est tam aversus Musis qui... “For there is no person so 
hostile to the arts that.. ” 

4. quispiam < quis-pe-iam. Cf. quippe < *quid-pe. quispiam has no plural in Plautus. It is 
something of an archaism. Cicero uses it mainly in the phrase dixerit quispiam someone 
might say’ where quis would also be possible. It is barely used after Cicero. 

5. quis-que. Cf. Gk. tu; re. A distributive often used after a reflexive (Cic. Off. 3,58 pro se 
quisque ‘each for himselP), after a relative (Cic. Tuse . 1.18 quam quisque norit artem, in 
hac se exerceat “Let each one practice that art in which he excels, 5> lit. “Which art each one 
knows, in that let him practice”) or after superlative (optimus quisque ali the best men’ 
Cic. Fin. 1.24, etc.). 

6. quivis whoever you want’. 

7. quilibet whoever you want’ 

8. nescioquis somebody or other. 

9. quisquis ‘whoever’. Cf. Osc. pis.pis (Po 79), Hitt. kuis kuis and Pllr. *ka- ka- ‘whichever’ 
(adj.). Originally an indefinite relative, this form is used already in Old Latin as an 
indefinite pronoun. 

10. quicumque whoever. Cf. Umb. pis-i-pum-pe (Va 3). Originally an indefinite relative, 
this form is not used as an indefinite pronoun before Cicero. 


V. Pronominal Adverbs 

A number of adverbial formants are added mainly or exclusively to pronominal stems. In ad- 
dition the adverbial forms may sometimes continue archaic morphology not preserved in the 
paradigm. 

A. The suffix -bt makes adverbs of place where or time when: 

‘f 

alibi elsewhere’ <— ali(o)- ‘other’ 
ibi There, then <— i-, the stem of im . 

ubi where, when *k w u~, a form of the interrogative-indefinite stem. 

1. In Old Latin the final -i often scans as long and is written on inscriptions as -ei, e.g. vbei 
(SCdB), This suggests that the short-i scansions are the resuit of lambic Shortening. 

2. Osc. puf (Cm 1 B 3) and Umb. pufe ‘where’ (Ib 32) point to a Proto-Sabellic *pu-fe. 
The *-fe may be compared with the -de of OCS ku-de ‘where 5 and the -ha of Ved. ku-ha 
where 5 . 25 Together they point to a PIE *-d h e. 

3. In Latin *(k w )u-cfie was extended by the particle -i and became ubei by the RUbL rule. 
-bei for expected t -dei was generalized to ibei . 


25 The h is a dialectal reflex of *d k that is established in certain Vedic rnorphemes and roots. Normally *db is preserved in 
Vedic. 
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B. Locative forms in -ei, sometimes extended by -c(e)> are continued in hic ‘here’ illic ‘there’ 
istic ‘there by you’ 

1. The unmonophthongized diphthong is attested in heic (ILLRP 454, 132 bce, etc.). Cf 
Fal. fe, he (GG 144 I, GG 1211). 26 

C. Forms in -6 have directive meaning: 

eo ‘in that direction’ 
hoc ‘to this place’ 
quo ‘whither’ 
retro ‘backwards’ 
citro ‘to this side’ 

1. They are occasionally expanded by -versum < -vorsum, e.g. alidversum, aliorsum ‘to 
another place’. 

2. Most probably these forms continue the old thematic directive ending -6 < *-o-fr 2 e. 27 

D. Forms in -uc also have directive meaning. Their origin is unclear. 

adhuc ‘hitherto’ 
huc ‘to this place’ 
illuc ‘to that place’ 

E. Forms in - d . These forms are most probably old feminine instrumental ablatives. 28 

inter-ea ‘meanwhile’ 
qua ‘in which direction?’ 
qua-tenus ‘how far?’ 

F. -im and -inc. -inc is from *-im-ke. Some forms have ablatival meaning. The further history 
and analysis of this morpheme is uncertain. 

enim ‘indeed’, cf. Osc. mim ‘and’ 29 Umb. enem (Via 44) ‘then 4- pronominal stem *(h x )eno 
Cf. Ved. andyd ‘by this’ fem., Hitt. annaz ‘formerly’ < PAn, *eno-. 
hinc ‘hence’ 4—/zfc ‘this’ 
illim , illinc ‘thence’ <r~ ille ‘that’ 
interim ‘meanwhile’ <— inter ‘between’ 
olim ‘once’ from the root of ille « OL olle < *ol-ne. 

G. -nde forms adverbs from pronominal stems with ablatival meaning. It has a partial parallel 
in OCS kgdu, kgde‘w hence’ tgdu, tgde ‘thence’. 

inde ‘thence’ i-, the stem of im ‘him’ 

unde ‘whence’ *(k w )u-> a variant of the interrogative-indefinite stem. 

26 On HOI in the Tibur Pedestal Inscription (CIL 1 2 .2658> ca. 500 bce), possibly an alternative locative adverb, see Vine 
1993:91-5. 

27 See p. 114 for the phonology and p. 194 for the niorphology. 

28 ILLRP 506 and the SCdB have advorsvm or arvorsvm ead, but both these texts date to the period alter the loss of -d 
after a long vowel and do not conclusively confirm the ablatival origin of -ea, Baldi (1999:316) suggests that the ending of 
interea etc. may continue old neuter nominative-accusative plural fornis, which have escaped the apparently morphological 
shortening of *-d to -a in the neuter plural of nominalparadigms. 

29 The vowel of the first syllable of the Oscan form must continue either *e or *j. Most probably *enim became /inim/ by 
assimOation or low-stress weakening. 
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I. The Comparison of Adjectives 1 

A. The Comparative 

i 

1. In Proto-Indo-European the comparative form of the adjective was formed with the 
suffix *-ios-> *-is-: 2 

Lat. sudv-ior, sudv-ius ‘sweeter, OL tnaiiosibus (Paul. Fest p. 323 L) < *mag-id $-. 

Gk. nom. r|6-Ltov, acc. r|5-ico « *-ios-m 3 ‘sweeter. 

Ved. svad-l-yams , gen. sg. svad-byasah ‘sweeter. 4 . 

Av. vax-iia ‘better’ nom. sg. < Pllr, *vas-ia$. 

Goth. sut-iz-a*, gen. siit-iz-ins* 5 ‘more mild’ lit ‘sweeter’ 

OCS novejU gen. novejis-a ‘newer’ 6 

a. This sutfix was typically added directly to the root> not to the stem of the positive: 7 

Ved. ur-u- ‘broad’ —> vdr-tydms ‘broader’ 

Gk. psy-ac; ‘big’ —> pei^cov ‘bigger’ « *megid$. 

Lat. mag-nus ‘big’ —> maiior ‘bigger’ « *magids. 

Goth. hard-as ‘hard’ —> hard-izo (neut.) ‘harder’ 

1 Not all adjectives are semanticaUy capable of forming comparatives. Only gradable adjectives like long, flat > tali permit 
degree modifiers (e.g. very, quite , etc.) and comparatives. Non-gradable adjectives like wooden, married } etc. permit neither 
degree modifiers nor comparatives. 

2 According to Benveniste 1948:125 the original force of the suffix *-ios- was to indicate an intrinsic quality as measurable or 
scalar. Thus the positive *megh 2 s meant ‘positively big 7 , but the form *meg-ios~ meant ‘measurably big’. Synthetic comparative 
forms of the adjective are actually rather rare in the languages of the world, occurring mainly in Indo-European, Uralic and 
some Caucasian languages. See Andersen 1983:108-34 for a survey of the possible alternatives. 

3 In Greek the comparative has secondarily become an n-stem, but not without leaving significant traces of the original 
s-stem inflection Ln alternative forms like acc. sg. -to) < *-(i)ioa < *-(i)ioha < *-(i)ios-m. 

4 A nasal has been introduced into the nominative-accusative singular and dual and nominative plural on the analogy of the 
nf-stems. 

5 In Germanic the comparatives inflect as weak, i.e. n-stem, adjectives. Beside *-iz-Vn- Germanic created a form *-dz-Vn-, 
used exclusively for a-stem (< o-stem) positives, Those two suffixes feli together in Old English, but the ones originally in 
*-izVh- caused umlaut. Ibus OE eald old’, ieldra ‘elder’ (- Goth. alpiza), whence EME o/d, elder. In PDE elder has mainly 
been replaced by the leveled form older in comparative function, but has survived in substantivized use, e.g. the elders of the 
church. 

6 Underlyingly Inovfyii and fnovejisaf. Tire comparative suffix may also be continued in the Lithuanian comparative suffix 
-esnis, e.g. saldesnis sweeter, if from *-ies-n-is. See Stang 1966:260. 

7 But in Latin this pattern was no longer iiving. Most productively formed comparatives are built to the fully characterized 
positive stem. For example, the comparative of suavis < *suaduis, if built directly to the root, would have been *suadior. invenis 
shonld have the comparative *iovior not iunior < *iuuen}os~. 
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b. The suffix originally had amphikinetic inflexion alternating between o-grade *-ios- 
the direct cases and zero-grade *-is- in most of the oblique cases. The locative singular 
may have had an e-grade. The root generally appeared in the full-grade (Ved. varxyas - 
‘broader’ ~ uru- ‘broad’, prdihiyas- ‘wider’ ~ prthu- £ wide’, Gk. oXei^orv Tess’ - oXryoc; 
Tittle). The one oddity in this picture is the evidence that the neuter of the comparative 
once had a zero-grade suffix in the strong cases typical of proterokinetic and acrostatic 
paradigms. 


Lat. mag-is adv. more' <— nom.-acc. neut. 

nimis Too much < *nemis < *ne-mi-i$ hot less’ from the root *mei- ‘little’ cf. Gk. 

Tess’. Goth. mais adv. more' < *meh 2 -is from the root *meh 2 - 'much' 

2. The Proto-Indo-European suffix *-teros had differential or contrastive force imainly with 
pronominal and adverbial bases: 8 

*k w o-teros ‘which of two’ from the interrogative stem *k w o- > Gk. TioTEpoc;, Ved . katara-, 
Goth. h/apar. 

*dek$i-teros right (as opposed to left)’ > Lat. dexter from the adverbial form *dek$i £ on the 
righf which is the base of Gk. 5 £^l(p)6c;. 9 

a. In Greek and Vedic this has become the productive comparative suffix -tepoc;, e.g. Gk. 
cbpo-repoc; more raw’ Ved .priyd-tara- ‘dearer’. 

b. But in Latin, the original oppositional function of *-tero$ has largely been maintained: 
ex-tery -tera y -terum externa!’ etc. 


i. Sometimes -tero- has been recharacterized by the comparative suffix -ior to produce 
- terior: 

exter external’ exterior external’ 

posterus Tollowing’ posterior £ later’ 10 

And with the suffix -ero- not -tero-: 

superus situated above superior ‘upper 

inferus situated below’ inferior Tower 

ii. Some of these are> strictly speaking, defective in that they have no positive adjective, 
but only a positive adverb. 

intra ‘inside’ interior ‘interior’ 

ultra ‘beyond’ ulterior ‘further’ 

citra on this side’ 11 citerior ‘closer’ 


iii. Forms in -(t)er/-(t)erior usually have superlatives in -(t)imus. 12 

8 The suffix *-tero- has also occasionally been extended to form derivatives from nominal bases with the meaning ‘Iike but 
not identical to (the base noun)’ e.g. Lat. matertera maternal aunt' mater 'mother and Ved, afvatard- ‘mule’, MP astar < 
*aspatara- PHr. *asua- 'horse’ Benveniste (1948:118), however, explains these forms as differentials from amita f the true 
(paternal) aunt and *khara- ‘donkey’ 

9 Benveniste (1948:117) points out that in Homer non-comparative forms in -tepoc; are not contrasted with other fornis in 

-tepoc;, but with the simple antonym. Thus the pairing is always 5e2;i(f)6c;: dpiotepdc; and : oxcuoc;, not 6e^tep6c;: 

dpiaiepoc;. 

10 And on the model post : posterior an antonymic pairing ante : anterior was created. 

11 But Cato (Orat. 211) has citer. 

12 See B 2 and 3 below. 
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B. The Superlative 

1. The most widespread suffix for the superlative is *-isto-> presumably to be analyzed as 

the zero-grade of the comparative suffix, plus the suffix -to-. 13 

a. Reflexes of the suffix *-isto- are the regular superlative formants in Greek, Indo-Iranian, 
and Germanic. 

Gk. f]8LOToc; sweetestl 
Ved. svadistha - ‘sweetestl 14 

« s 

Goth. reikists most powerfuT. 15 

b. There are one or perhaps two traces of this formant in Latin: 

\ 

iuxta nearest’ < *iugi$ta Very closely yoked’ 

ioviste , an epithet of Jupiter explained as compositum a love et iuste (Paul. Fest p. 93 L) 
but perhaps to be compared to Ved. yavistha- youngest’. 16 

2. The suffix *-mmo-/*-mo- i7 was mainly used to derive superlatives ff om adverbial bases: 
*up-mmo- Tiighest’ > Ved. upamd OE ufem-est 

*sup-(m)mo- ‘highest’ from the base *($)up- ‘above’ (cf. Lat. superus) > Lat. summus , Umb. 
sume loc. sg. (Ila 15). 

*nd h -mmo- lowest’ > Ved. adhamd Lat. infimus beside inferus Tower. 

3. The suffix *-tmmo- occurred beside oppositionals in *-tero-: 

*en-'tmmo- > Lat. intimus ‘inmosf, Ved. dntama- nearest’ beside *entero- > Ved. dntara- 

o 

Very near’ 18 

4. In Italic and Celtic only, the comparative suffix *-is- was combined with the superlative 
morpheme *-mmo- to produce *~is~mmo a distinctive Italo-Celtic isogloss: 

Latin maximus < *magis-mmo -. 19 , 

Pre-Samnite poXaioupocr hest’ (?). 

Gaulish Ou!;iadpr| a place-name meaning The highest’. 20 

Old Irish tressam ‘strongest’ < * treksisamo superlative of tren ‘strong’ < *treksno~. 
Middle Welsh fiyna/bldest’ < *senismmos. 

13 For more on this suffix and its possible functions, see Cowgill 1970:118-9. It is typologically very cornmon for the 
superlative to be a morphological derivative of the comparative and for the comparative and superlative, if suppletive, to be 
built to the same stem. See Bobaljik forthcoming. 

14 The aspiration of th is secondary and probably caused by the preceding sibilant. 

15 The PGmc. *-istaz , and the analogical creation *-ostaz , are the ultimate sources of PDE -est. 

16 See Watkins 1975. 

17 The fbrms Lat. summus (Umb. sume) and Lat. primus come from immediate pre-forms *sup-mo- and *prismo- (the latter 
with the expanded Italic and Celtic superlative suffix *-ismmo-; cf. Pael. Prismu, a womans name, Pg 9). Presumably these 
resuit by early syncope from *sup omo- and *prisomo- and do not refiect a real monosyllabic variant of the superlative suffix 

*prisomo- is built to the root pri- ‘in ffont’, cf. Fest. p. 252 L pri enim antiqui pro prae dixerunt “For the ancients said 
pri for prae” and prior < *pri-ids, priscus ‘ancient’ < *pri-is-ko~, pridie ‘on the preceding day } < *pri-is-diied. Why these forms 
underwent syncope or pr es er ved syncopated forms is unclear, but it probably has to do with the fact that summas and primus 
are among the most lexicalized of all superlative formations. 

18 Similarly, ulterior' further’ ~ ultimus ‘furthest’ (cf. Osc. ultiumam Cp 31), exterior outer’ ~ extimus ‘outermosf, citerior 
‘nearer > ~ citimus ‘nearest \ posterior Tater’ ~ postumus Tast-born (cf. Osc pustm[as]), dexter ‘on the right’ — dextimas ‘right- 
mosf, sinister ‘on the left’ - sinistimus lefbmost’ Cf. Umb. huntr(o)- Tower' ~ hondomu ‘from the lowest’ 

19 Seebelow. 

20 Mentioned by Pytheas apud Strabo 1.4.5. Present-day Ouessant off Brittany. 
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C. The Latin Comparative and Superlative 

1. The comparative degree was formed in Latin via the suffix -ior « *-ids> neut. -ius < 
*-ios. 


a. Comparative adjectives are declined as 3rd-declension adjectives, but unlike most 
third-declension adjectives, they are not i-stems. The ablative singular is regularlv 

-i°?' e y the genitive plural ends in -um and the neuter plural nominative-accusative end$ 
in -a: altidre , altidrum y altiora . 21 


2. There are no differences in the formation ot the comparative and superlative degrees 
between 2nd/lst-declension adjectives and 3rd-declension adjectives: 


altuSy -a y -um altior, altius 

‘high’ 


altissimus, -a y -um 


ndbiliSy -e 

weLLborn’ 


nobilior , nobilius nobilissimus , -a, -um 


3. The superlatives are regularly formed with the suffix -issimus, -a, -um, with an affective 
gemination of s from *-ismmo-: 22 

clarus : clarior: clarissimus 


4. Evidence for *-ismmo- in Latin: 

o 

a. Most adjectives ending in -er, ofboth the 2nd/lst and 3rd declension, have a superlative 

in -errimo-. This is phonologically regular by syncope and assimilation of *rs to rr 
from *-(e)r-ismmo-. 

acer, deris, acre sharp acerrimus < *akersimo- < *akr 2 somo- 2i < 

*akrismmo- 

celeber, celebris, celebre ‘frequented’ celeberrimus < *kelebrisomo- 
celer, celeris, celere ‘swift’ celerrimus < *kelerisomo- 

creber, crebris, crebre Trcquenf creberrimus < *krebrisomo- 

liber, libera, liberum ‘free’ liberrimus < *loiberisomo- 

miser, misera, miserum ‘miserable’ miserrimus < *miserisomo- 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum ‘beautiful’ pulcherrimus < *pulkrisomo- 

i. vetus, gen. veteris old has the superlative veterrimus. This form is probably 
analogical. 24 In Classical Latin the comparative veterior (Cat. Hist. 21) and super¬ 
lative veterrimus are mainly replaced by vetustior and vetustissimus, -a, -um from 
the positive vetustus, -a, -um. 

ii. maturus, -a, -um ripe’ has the superlative maturrimus first attested in Tacitus (Artn. 
12.65), but the adverb maturrime is attested already in Cato (Orat. 30). Alongside 


21 The one exception is plus ‘more’, which has the gen. pl. plurium (Quint. 1.10.16, etc.). 

22 Non-geminated *-ismmo- is indiiectly reflected by the “irregdar” superlatives buUt to adjectival stems ending in a liquid. 

23 For the probable development of *,nm in Latin to om, see p. 105. One will often find a reconstmction *-isamo- in other 
worKs* 

24 If the syncope ofUsomo- was after Rliotacism, it is possible that veterrimus is from *uetererimo - < *uetosisomo-, but 
supremus highest < supresmo - < *superisomo- (see d below) suggests that syncope in the superiative was before Rhotacism. 
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these forms there occur maturissimus ( Rhet. ad Her . 4.17.25, etc.) and maturissime 
(Cat Oraf. 51). 25 _ 

b. Six adjectives in -iJis have superlatives in -illimus, -a, -um. These too continue *-i$mmo- 
with syncope and assimilation. 


facilis , -e easy 

facillimus < *fakilsomo- < ^faklpamo- < *faklisamo- 

difficilis , -e ‘hard’ 

difficillimus 

similis, -e similar 

simillimus 

dissimilis, -e clissimilar 

dissimillimus 

humilis, -e Towly* 

humillimus 

gracilis, -e 'fine’ 

gracillimus 


i 

i t 

But other adjective in -ilis, -e have the regular forms in - issimus: nobilissimus (Cic Sest. 
27, etc.), fertilissimus (Caes. Bell. Gall. 6.24.2, etc.). 

c. *-ismmo- is also the source of the superlative suffix of the irregular comparatives 
maximus ‘greatesf, pessimus worst’, proximus nearesf < *propsimo- < *prop-ismmo- 
(cf. propior ‘nearer’ * prope ‘near ’;\*propsimo- was remade as *proksimo- under 
the influence of other superlatives ending in -ksimo-), medioximus ‘midmost’ < 
*mediokisomo~, built to mediocris of medium size with truncation of the suffix -ri-. 26 

d. extremus, postremus , and supremus are from *ekstresmo-, *postresmo and *supresmo- 
respectively. These in turn derive by syncope of the second and fourth syllables from 
*eksterisomo-, *posterisomo-, * super isomo-} 7 

D. Suppletive Comparison 

1. In the case of magnus ‘big’ the suffixes of the comparative and superlative are added 
directly to the root *mag- and substitute for the suffix -no- of the positive. 

magnus maior, maius, adv. magis maximus 28 

a. maior- /maiior-/ is regular from *magids~. 29 

b. The adverb mag-is continues the zero-grade of the comparative suffix -is. 

c. mUximus, if possessing a genuine long vowel in the first syllable, is from *mag-ismmos 
with Lachmanhs Law. 30 

2. In other cases, the common stem of the comparative and superlative is different from the 
stem of the positive. 

a. malus, -a, -um ‘bad’ peior , peius pessimus , -a, -um worsf 

In this case, the stem of the comparative and superlative is *ped- Toot’. 31 *ped-ibs- > 
peior- /peiior-/, 32 *ped-ismmos > pessimus . 

25 Paul. Fest. p. 301 L gives the sentencepwnrae tetinero explained by purissime tenuero, purime could be from *purisomo~. 

26 Or by contaminatiori with proximus. 

27 See Cowgill 1970:126. 

28 On the length of the a in maximus see p. 175 fn. 32. 

29 See p. 159. 

30 See p. 175. 

31 The semantic connection is apparently via the chain f foot’ > ‘bottom’ > ‘worst! 

32 See p. 159. 
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b. multus , -a, -um mucli, pl. ‘man/ plus plurimi , -ae, -a 

i . Here the comparative is supplied by a neuter noun plus in the singular, e.g. pfe 
pecuniae , 33 which is an adjective in the plural, plures homines . 

The comparative goes back to OL plovs (SCdB, 186 bce). This, in turn, must be by 
syncope from *p/ou-zs, 34 a neuter comparative with a zero-grade suffibc comparable 
to magis, built to a stem *plou- < *pleii-. iS *pleu-is <r- *pleh 1 u- must be the typica! 
Latin /-extended form of the u-s tem adjective, 36 built to the root *pleh r 'fili 5 seen in 
Gk. 7toXuc; Tnuch’ pl. ‘many’ Ved. puru~, etc. 

iiL However, there are a number of other comparative and superlative forms of 
multus: 

a. The Song of the Arval Brethren 37 (ILLRP 4) has the form pleoris/-es (acc. pl) } 
which, if correctly interpreted as a comparative, could continue the expected 
deradical form *pleh 1 -ios- comparable to Gk. rcXecov more’ Ved. pra-yas-?* 

p. The superlative plurimo- is from *plo-ismmo -. Cf. ploirvme (nom.pl., ILLRP 
310, 3rd century bce). 39 The form *ploismmo~, in turn, probably results from 
contamination of *plei$mmo- y the etymologically expected pre-form of the 
superlative plisima (Fest. p. 222 L) < *pleismmo- < *pleh r ismmo- (cf. Gk. 
TiXeicrroc; Tnosf, Av. fraesta- < *pleh 1 -isto$), 40 and the comparative plous} 1 

c. parvusy -a, -um smalT minor, minus minimus, -a, -um 

i. The comparative and superlative stem is evidently min-, related to the stem of 
minuo Tessen, and Goth. minniza smaller < *minw-is-Vn -. 

ii. The comparative minor, minus Tess’ is peculiar in lacking any overt comparative 
morphology. One possible explanation for the form would be to assume that it was 
created on the analogy of its antonym 'more’ If, as suggested above, the positive 
of ‘many’ was once *pleuis and the superlative was *pleds- < *pleids~, and if the 
positive Tew’ was once *minuis, 42 then analogy of the foliowing sort could have 
occurred: 


33 Typically with mass nouns. 

34 Cf. *iouos > itis ‘lawt See Nussbauni 1976:41-2. 

35 The expected neuter comparative derived directly from the root would have been *pleh r is t and this is continued by Olr. 
Ua 'more’ 

36 Latin does not have simple n-stem adjectives. 

37 The Fratres Arvales , or Arval Brethren, were a priestly organization dedicated to the worship of the Dea Dia. Most of their 
rites took places at a sacred grove a few miles outside of Rome. The annual goings-on were recorded on stone and many of 
these acta survive. The Brethren sang a cult hymn that was preserved in a remarkably archaic form in the acts for some of 
these years. 

38 The form ploera (Cic. Leg. 3.6) is either a false archaism or a metathesized spelling for pleora. 

39 However, the spelling with oi is not entirely free of suspicion of being a false archaism. 

40 Similar is ON flestr < PGinc. *flaistaz. 

41 Other forms of the superlative, plusima {Var. L. 7.27) and plovrvma (ILLRP S04, Preturo, first half of 2nd century bce), 
are both false archaizing spellings. plusima has simply restored a pre-Rhotacism $ correctly, but left the root vocalism in its 
classical form. plovrvma is an erroneous archaic spelling of pluruma made possible by the fact that CL u may continue either 
OL oi or ou. See pp. 102 and 103. 

42 *minuis would be another instance of the extension of a «-stem adjective by i. 
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*pleuis : *pleds -:: *minuis : X, X = *minds 

Then *minds would have given minor in the usual way. 43 

iii. The superlative minimus obviously has the same suffix as inf-imus Towestlbut it is 
not ciear how it came to be the way it is. 

3. Finally, in the case of bonus, -a , -um ‘good’ the comparative and the superlative are built 
to etymologically distinet stems. 

bonus -a , -um melior > melius optimus , - a , -um 

The root of the comparative is probably related to multus ‘muefr. The root of the superlative 
would appear to be the adverb *op (Lat. ob , Osc. up Cm 1 A 11 af), and the original 
meaning may have been * c topmosf (< *‘the most at (it)’ vel sim., cf. PDE with it). 

E. Some Holes in the System 

1. Adjectives ending in -Vus tend to substitute magis plus the positive for a synthetic 
comparative and maxime plus the positive for a synthetic superlative, e.g. magis idoneus 
more useful’, 44 maxime idoneus , magis egregius more outstanding’ maxime egregius} 5 

2. The comparative of the defective adjective/rugi good >46 is frugalior (Plaut. Trin. 610), and 
the superlative is frugalissimus (Cic. Verr . 1.71). 47 

3. The comparative and superlative of the defective adjective nequam ‘worthless’ are nequior 
and nequissimus . 

4. ocius swifter’ and oxime Very swiftly 5 (Paul. Fest . p. 211 L), ocissimus ‘swiftesf (Plin. Nat. 
11.263) have no positive. The positive would have corresponded to Gk. cbidx;, Ved. dsu- 
swifti 


II. The Formation of Adverbs 48 

A. A 2nd/lst-declension adjective made an adverb by the addition of the suffix -ed in OL: 
facilvmed (SCdB, 186 bce) Very easily’ This may be an ablauting form of the abi. -dd. It is 
also possible that the -d is secondary and that these forms reflect the old instrumental *-eh lm 

1. The same formant is also found in Sabellic: Osc. amprufid (Lu 1.30) = Lat. improbe 
‘improperi/, Umb. rehte (Va 24) = Lat. recte correctiy. 49 

2. The very ffequent iambic forms *bene ‘welf and *male ‘badly have undergone Iambic 
Shortening to give bene and male. 


43 This account of minus is due to Alan Nussbaum (p.c.). 

44 E.g. Quint. Inst. 2.8.7. 

45 But this is not an absolute rule: industrius c industrious > —> industrior (Plaut. Most. 150), strenuus ‘strong' -> strenuior 
(Plaut. Epid. 446). idoneior occurs in Ulp. Dig . 43.29.3.12. 

46 Originally the dative of frux, frugis ‘use, merit, fruif. 

47 The positive frugalis is rare and critidzed as pedantry by Quint. Inst. 1.6.17. 

48 For some observalions on tlre formation and use of Latin adverbs, see Lofstedt 1967. Many adjectives do not forni 
adverbs either for phonotactic reasons (adverbs in -ee ffom adjectives in -eus are vanishingly rare), morphosyntactic reasons 
(participles generally do not make adverbs), or semantic reasons (adverbs from color tenus or material adjectives are rare). 

49 And probably in Old English, e.g .fcegre ‘fairly’ < PGmc. *fagr£d . 
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3. Some 2nd/lst-declension adjectives make their adverbs in -6, the ablative singular, e.g. 
crebro Trequently’ <- creber , continuo ‘immediately’ <r- continuus , merito 'deservedly’ f- 
meritus. Cf. Osc. contrud (Lu 1.11) against’, Goth. galeiko similari/ < *~od, 

B. Adjectives of the 3rd declension make their adverbs by the addition of the suffix -iter: 

acer sharp (stem akr-) —> acriter 'sharply 5 . 
fortis 'strong 3 fortiter* strongly’. 

1. The suffix -iter appears as -ter in: 

a. audax 'bold’ —> *audakiter > audacter 'boldly by syncope. 50 

b. stems in -(n)t-: diligent- carefuT —> * diligenti ter > diligenter carefully’ by haplology. 

2. In Old Latin, and rarely even in Classical Latin, -iter is also sometimes added to 2nd/lst- 
declension adjectives: 51 

aequus 'fair' -» aequiter ‘fairly (Liv. Andr. Trag. 3). 

humanus 'human’ —> (in-, per-)humdniter 'in human fashion (Ennius, Terence, 
Cicero). 52 

3. The adverb of alius 'other’ is always aliter 'in another way’. 53 

4. There is no agreed-upon theory about the origin of the suffix - iter . 

a. According to one view, they resuit from a reinterpretation of the nominative masculine 
singular of an oppositional adjective in *-teros . For example, on this theory, Plaut. 
Truc . 172 longe aliter est amicus atque amator originally meant "A friend is very much 
someone different from a lover” and this was reinterpreted to mean “A friend is very 
different (adv.) from a lover.” 

b. According to another view, the forms in -iter resuit from the extension of the adverbial 

suffix - ter seen in adverb/prepositions formed from particles like in-ter 'between’ in 

‘in’, praeter 'beside’ <— prae 'in fronf. 

C. Adverbs in -tus have ablatival force: divinitus 'with divine inspiration divinus 'divine; 
funditus 'from the ground up’ <e- fundus ground; Cf. Gk. ev-xoc; 'from within; Ved. mukha-tdh 
‘from the moutK 

D. Adverbs in -tim: partim 'partly’, statim 'immediately’, originally 'on the spot’. These forms 
were once the old accusatives singular of ti- stem nouns. 

1. Some of these forms could be reinterpreted as if formed from the perfect passive 
participle, e.g. raptim 'hastily’ appears to be derived from raptus , the perfect passive 
participle of rapio 'snatch’. On the basis of this perceived derivational relationship new 


50 An analogically recreated audaciter is attested, e.g. Rhet ad Her . 4.20.28, but said to be pedantic by Quint. Inst 1.6.17. 

51 On adverbs in -iter from 2nd/lst-declension adjectives, see Lofstedt 1967:88—94 who points out that these fornis enjoyed 
something of a resurgence in Late Latin. 

52 The only other forms in -iter from 2nd/l st-declension adjectives found in Caesar and/or Cicero ne firmiter ‘firmly 1 (Caes. 
and Cic.), largiter ‘abundantly’ (Caes.), and naviter (Cic.) 'dihgently. 

53 Note too the adverbs opulenter richly (Plaut. and Sal.) and violenter Violently* (Ter. +) which might appear to derive from 
athematic opulens and violens rather than from thematic opulentus and violentus. But perhaps these are simply instances of 
-iter added to a thematic stem with haplology. 
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adverbs were formed directly to perfect passive participles, e.g, separatus ‘separated’ —» 
separatim ‘separately, nominatus named’ —> nomindtim ‘by name. 

2. On the model of pairs like nomen name ~ nomindtim ‘by name it became possible to 
derive adverbs in -tim directly from nouns: curia curia' —» curidtim ‘by curia\ tiibus 
‘tribe’ —> tributim ‘by tribe' 

E. Nominative-accusative neuter adverbs: 

multum much' <— multus , -a, -um many' 
paulum ‘little’ <-paul(l)us, -a, -um ‘little' 
parum ‘hardly’ < *paruom <r- parvus, -a , -um ‘smalT. 
facile easily’ <— facilis ‘easy’ 
immdne ‘tremendously <— immanis ‘savage. 
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I. The Cardinals 1 

In Prolo-Indo-European the first four Cardinal numerals were inflected for case. From five to 
ten they were indeclinables. 

A. Proto-Indo-European seems to have had two roots for ‘one 5 . 

1. 'One in the sense of ‘together 5 one and the same 5 was *sem-. Cf. *sm-log h os with the 
same bed 5 > Gk. dXoxoc; ‘spouse 5 , *som-log h os > OCS splogu spouse. 

a. In Greek, Armenian and Tocharian, reflexes of this root were generalized as the basic 
Cardinal: Gk. elc; masc. < *sem-s i pia fem. < *smih 2 , ev neut. < *sem , 2 3 Arm. mi one’ < 
generalized fem. TB se one < *sems. 

2. ‘One 5 in the sense of‘alone 5 was *(h 1 )oi-. Cf. *(h 1 )oi-uos > Gk. oI(f)oc; alone 5 . 4 
a. The suffix added to the root *(h 1 )oi- varies in different traditions: 


* 

* 


(h^oi-uo- > Gk. oI(p)oc; alone 5 Av. aetiua- one 5 , OP aiva -. 

(hj)oi-no/eh 2 > Gk. oivr| ace 5 on a die ~ Lat. unus , Goth. ains, OE an y PDE one, 5 
Olr. 6en-; 6 *(hj)ei-no- in OCS ino-rogu ‘unicorn 5 , jed-init one 5 , Lith. vicv-etnelis a 
single 5 


1 For the numerals in the various Indo-Eeuropean languages, see the articles in Gvozdanovic 1992. 

2 In Greek of the lst millennium bcb the final n originating in the neuter £v has been generalized to the non'nominative 
forms of the masculine and neuter: gen. £v6<;, dat. evi, but Mycenaean stili preserved the expected m in e-me ‘one’ dat. The 
feminine genitive *sm-ieh 2 -s developed to *sias by the asnd rule (see p. 33S) >> *siias > lac;, whence an analogical Homerie 
and Aeolie Ta ‘one’ fem. was formed. See Gippert 2004:161. 

3 But note that the Armenian forni is gender-indifferent and has been remade to inflect as an o-stem with gen. mioy. 

4 In Old Irish oen as the first member ofa compound means ‘only one, a single 1 , e.g./er oinsetehe dunar ruchthae acht oentuistiu 
(Thes. 2.241.9) ‘a man of one wife to whom only one child has been borri See Green apud Gvozdanovic 1992:504. 

5 PDE one has a prothetic w. Cf. the non-initial forms of one without prothesis in al-one , at-onement. A similar prothetic w is 
found in dialectal pronunciations like woak for oak. The vowel of one, i.e. /wAn/, is also peculiar. It is the resuit of a shortening 
of u < ME [o:], not [di], the expected outcome of OE a . 

6 The spelling of the Old Irish diphthong requires some comment. In Old Irish manuscripts the spellings oe , oi and even 
ai and ae with the accent mark over the first or second part of the diphthong are found for the reflex of Proto-Celtic *oi. 
Thurneyseris Grammar of Old Irish normalized the spelling of i-diphthongs as oi and at to distinguish. them from sequences 
of long vowels plus palatal consonants normalized as 6i and di, where the i is merely an indication of the palatal quality of the 
foliowing consonant. In the case of the spellings oe and ae , however, the normalized spelling of the diphthongs is de and de. 
Hence den, but oin. 
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3. In Latin oino- (oino[m], ILLRP 310) > unus has been generalized for both meanings. 

a. unus follows the declension of pronominal adjectives in the genitive and dative 
singular: unius (masc., fem., nent.) uni (masc., fem., neut), Occasional thematic 
nominal endings occur: gen. uni (Catuli. 17.17, etc.) dat. fem. unae (Cat Agr . 19.1). 7 

•V 

4. But traces of *sem- survive in simul ‘once’ simplex ‘one-fold’, semel once’ singulus one at 

a time', etc. 

a. The root *sem- also provided the combining form in Proto-Indo-European: Lat. 
singulus one at a time by dissimilation from *$ingnos < *sm-gnh 1 os lit. £ born at one 
time’ 

b. This same zero-grade form is the source of the Greek alpha copulative in forms like 
&ko\ou0o<; ‘companion’ lit. ‘with the same road’ by dissimilation of aspiration from 
*hakolout h os < Transponat *sm-kolout h os; *sm-paks > a-md; once’ Cf. Ved. sa-krt 
‘once, Av. ha-kmt 

B. ‘Two’ naturally took dual inflection. PIE *d(u)uo-h 1 e > ^diiohj^duou after JasanofPs Law. 8 

Thus Gk. Suco, but Ved. dvdu or dva. 



MASC. 

FEM. • 

NEUT. 

PIE 

*d(u)uo-h 1 e 

*d(u)ueh 2 ~ih 1 

*d(u)uo-ih 1 

Lat. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

Gk. 

Suco, Suo 



Ved. 

d(u)vdiiy d(u)va 

dve 

dve 

Hitt. 

da-yuga- 
‘two years old’ a 



Goth. 

twai 

twds 

twa h 

OE 

twegen 

twa 

tu c 

OCS 

dva 

dve 

dve 

Lith. 

dii 

dvi 



(a) < *duoiom-, cf. Hom. Gk. 6oub 'two’ Cf. also HLuv. tuwi- ‘two’. (b) The Gothic endings are those of the strong 
adjectives. (c) OE twegen may be from *duoiino-. See Seebold 1968, but also Th6rhallsd6ttir 1993:46^7, The 
feminine is twa from *twoz and neut. tu is from *fwd. The PDE form two goes back regularly to the old feminine. 
Cf. PDE who < OE hwa. The old masculine is continued in archaic twain. 

1. Greek also has some evidence for an apparently uninflected form *d(u)uo in Suo and this 
may be matched by Germanic lst dual pronouns Goth. wit Ve two’ < *ue-duo and OE git 
‘ve two’ « *iu-duo and Arm. erko-tasan ‘12’ Note the effects of Lindemarfs Law: Suco ‘2’ 
< *duud vs. ScbSsKa ‘12’ < *dud-deka. 

A ^ 


7 It is very unhkely that Umb. unu (lia 6) means one’ 

8 Seep. 114. 
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2. Classical Latin Forms 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

Acc. 

duos 

duas 

duo 

Dat “Abi 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

Gen. 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 


a. Pre-Latin duo became duo by Iambic Shortenmg. The original 6 of the dual has been 
preserved in the non-iambic word ambo ‘both’. 9 Before this shortening took place, the 
ending of the nominative spread to the whole paradigm, which was remade partly on 
the model of the plural of thematic adjectives (duos, duas, duorum, duarum), partly 
on the model of the athematic declensions ( duobus, duabus). 10 

b. The Proto-Indo-European feminine dual *d(u)ueh 2 -ih 1 could have given Lat. duae, 
which was then reinterpreted as a feminine nominative plural. 11 

c. The Proto-Indo-European neut. nom.-acc. form should have given VOL f duoi. This 
has evidently been replaced by the masculine form. An analogical neuter form dua 
occurs occasionally, e.g. CIL 5.1102, and Quintilian (1.5.15) mentions the form 
duapondo ‘two pounds by weight’ as a barbarism. 

d. A more archaic masculine accusative plural is preserved in the form duo (Plaut. Epid. 
373, Verg. Aen. 11.285, etc.), but duos is already found in Plautus, e.g. Cas. 692. 

e. The old masc. gen. pl. duom, duum occurs occasionally at e.g. Plaut. Men. 542 and is 
preserved in duomvir, duumvir ‘member of a board of two’. The original of this form 
is illuminated by Cat. Orat. 123 si triumvirum sim ‘if I were a member of the board of 

the three men’ where triumvirum is a partitive genitive. Later this was replaced by si 
triumvir sim. 

f. Inscriptions attest an analogical dat.-abl. form dvibvs (CIL 6.38166.9) and dvobvs as 
a feminine (CIL 9.2151a). 

g. duo is occasionally used as an indeclinable, e.g. duo verbis (Nov. Com. 3), annis dvo 
(CIL 6. 2785). 


3. A combining form of the numeral two is *dui- (Lat. bicorpor 'double bodied’, 12 Gk. 
6(p)i<puf)c; ‘double-natured’, Ved. dvi-pdd- ‘two-footed’, OE twi-fete ‘two-footed’), a stem 
which also forms the adverb ‘twice’ *duis (Lat. bis, n Gk. dyk, Ved. dvih). 14 


9 An analogical ambo shows up in Valerius Flaccus 7.653. Plaut. MU. 1384 is occasionally mentioned as preserving an 
unshortened duo, but m fact the duo in question occurs in a so-called locus Jacobsohnianus and before a change of speaker, 
botii positions permitting brevis in longo. Hence it proves nothing. 

10 Umbrian has completely remade ‘two’ after the thematic plural: nom. masc. dur <VIb 50, etc.), dat.-abl. tuves (III19), acc. 
rem. (i) tuf (Ib 41), acc. neut. tuva (Ha 27 +). 

11 The failure of -ai to monophthongize would have the same explanation, phonological or analogical, as the -ai of the 
nominative plural of «-stem nouns. 

12 Paul. Fest. p. 58 L cites the form duidens for bidens (the name of a type of sacrificial animal, lit. ‘havine two teeth’) 

13 Cic. Orat. 153 quotes duis as an old form. 

14 *dui- may owe its -i- to *tri- or it may be an i-stem substantivization as one would expect in the first part of a compound. 
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a. biduum < X-diuom a period of two days’ has a long f. The same long vowel is found 
in triduum and the obviously analogical quadriduum. The source of the long vowel i$ 

• unclear. 

4 . Latin also has a combining form du-, also found in Umbrian, 1 2 3 * * * ? mainly before labials 
(i duplex ‘two-fold’ dupondius ‘of two pounds'). This is probably the resuit of a phonological 
reduction of *dui- > *duu- > *du- before labials. However, we also find this du in the 

a 

numeral ducentum!ducenti 'two hundred’ 

5 . In Vulgar Latin duo was regularized and fitted out with a nominative plural dui, duae, 
dua, and an accusative plural duos, duas, dua . 

a. Sardinian preserved the accusative forms unchanged: masc. duos, fem. duas. Portuguese 
retains masc. dous, dois and fem. duas, as did Old Spanish (masc. dos, fem. duas), but 
since the 14th century Spanish has generalized dos . 

b. Old Italian had duo (< CL duo 7 .), dua, dui, duoi < *duds, and due < *duae used with no 

grammatical or phonological regulation. Modern Italian has generalized due. 

■ 

s 

C. ‘Three’ was an /-stem in PIE, *treies, *trih 2 , and follows that paradigm in Latin and Greek. 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

PIE 

*treies 

A 

ti-sr-es 

*trih 2 

Lat. 

tres 

tres 

tria 

Gk. 

Tpziq 

xptlq 

tpia 

Ved. 

trdyah 

tisrdh 

tri 

Hitt. 

teri- 



Goth. 

preis* 

preis* 

prija 

OE 

pri(e) 

pri(o), preo 

preo a 

OCS 

trije 

tri 

tri 

Lith. 

trys 

trys 



(a) The Old English extended masculine and feminine forms have been remodeled alter the strong adjectives, as 
has the neuter. PDE three continues the feminine or neuter form. 

1. The Proto-Indo-European feminine of this form and the number ‘four were apparently 
built by the addition of a word for woman, *(h 1 )sor: **trisres lit. Three women. The first r 
was dissimilated already in the proto-language and the resulting *tisre$ gave Ved. tisrdh, 
Av. tisrd, and Olr. teoir. 

2 . There is some evidence for a word *sor woman ' 16 possibly in *sue-$dr sister’ Hitt. *hassu- 
saras (MUNUS.LUGAL-fr^-) queeh <— hassus c king> Av. hairisi- woman, Lat. uxor . 
Cf. the Old Irish person numerals which are made up of the numerals plus die word for 
Tnan’: oenur < *oino-uiro- one man. 

3 . The neuter plural was *trih 2 . This may be direcdy reflected by Gk. Tpia. Lat. tria is a 

15 Cf. Umb. dupursus ‘two-footed* dat. pl. (VIb 10), tuplak ‘two fold (cloth)’ (III 14). The Umbrian form difue (VIb 4) often 

compared with Gk. 6(f )upuf|c; ‘double natured' is of entirely uncertain meaning. 

16 See p. 309. 
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remodeling of *tri y which is the expected outcome of *trih 2 . *tri may be continued in 
tri-gintd Thirty’. Umb. triia (IV 2 ) with ii may be significant. The form may resuit from 
appending the neuter ending *~a onto *tri. 

4. The combining form is *tri-: Lat. tri-plex Threefold’, cf. Gk. TpLTrXooc; Threefold’, Ved. tri- 
pad- ‘with three feet' Av. dri-aiiar- ‘period of three days' 

a. *tri- would have become ter- before a coronal . 17 There are no certain surviving cases 
of ter- of this origin before a coronal in Latin. However, ter- is found spread beyond 
its original realm in a number of words beginning in the Imperial period: tergeminus 
([Tib.] +), a variant of trigeminus ‘triplet, threefold' (Plaut. +), teriugus Triple (Apul. 
Met 6.19), terplico ‘multiply by three' (Aul. Geli. 1 . 20 . 5 ) a variant of triplico (Man. +), 
tervivm (CIL. 9.2476) ‘crossroads of three roads’, variant of trivium (Gic. +)- 18 

5. Most Romance forms continue tres: Sp. tres, Sard, tres , Fr. trois. The old neuter tria 
survives in some Italian dialects and in OFr. treie (a throw of three at dice), whence PDE 
trey Three' (in cards, or dice). 

D. The Proto-Indo-European word for Tour' was masc. *k w etuores ? fem. *k w etesres , neut. 
*k w etuorh 2 > following the amphikinetic pattern. 



MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

PIE 

*k w etuores 

A 

*k w etesres 

*k w etu6r/*k w etu6rh 2 

>*• A <6 

Gk. 

Tstopsc; (Dor.), terrapec; 
(both masc. and fem.) 

rsTxapa 

Lat. 

quattuor 

quattuor 

Ved. 

catvarah 

cdtasrah a 

4 

catvdri 

Goth. 

fidw6r h 

fidwdr 

OE 

feower c 

feower 

OCS 

cetyre d 

cetyri 

cetyri 

Lith. 

keturi 

keturios 

— 


(a) Cf. Av. catarjw < *catahrah < 'catastas, Olr. ceth(e)oir. (b) The/of the Germanic forms is probably due to 
series contamination with/m/hve 5 . (c) The dental has been lost in OE feower, OHG fior, O Sfiuwar, ON f}orir> 
perhaps via *xwegwdriz assimilated from *xwedwdr. Cf., however, OE fyder-fete ‘four-footed’. PDE four /for/ is 
from *fowr < *jjdwr < feower. (d) The y continues *u for which there is no good explanation. 

1. The accent seems to have been on the o-grade to judge from Ved. catvarah and Goth. 
fidwdr, 19 


17 See p. 12 j. Lat. testis witness and Osc. tnstaamentud testamento* (Po 3) are conventionally thought to point to a proto- 
form *tri-sth 2 o/i-> i.e. The third person standing around, not one of the involved parties. However, as Rix (1995b:242-4) and 
Katz (1998b:188) have argued independentiy, one might have expected the ordinai as the hrst part of a compound with this 
meaning. Therefore it might be preferabie to start with a Proto-Italic *tritio-sti~. If -st- did not close a syllable at this stage (as 
it did not later in Sabellic and Latin, see p. 123), the medial o could have been syncopated yielding *triti-sti- > *tr 2 ti-sti- and 
then byhaplology Hr^sti- > testis. 

18 Conversely there are a number of cases of Iri- before a coronal, e.g. tridens (Verg. +) Trident’, Trinummus (the title of 
a play by Plautus), trinepos [Gaius +] a great-great-great-great-grandson, trineptis [Gaius +] ‘a great-great-great-great- 
granddaughter’ trinoctium [V. Max. +] period of three nights, triremis [ILLRP 319 +] Trireme’ 

19 Some have alleged that the placement of the accent on the o is the resuit of a general Proto-Indo-European rule of accent 
displacement, but this seems unlikeiy. See Rasmussen 2001. 
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2 . Greek. Att. xsttapec;, Hom. teaaap 8 <;, Ion. rzoozpzc; (cf. Lith. ketveri [collective 
numeral]), Dor. (Theocr., Hes.) Texopec;, Lesb. (Hesych.) Tteaoupet;, Hom. Aeol. TTiai)p£<; 
show reflexes of various ablaut grades and analogical levelings. 

3 . Lat. quattuor < neut. pl. *k w 3 tudr < *k w 3 tuorh 2 . 20 Cf. Osc. pettiur (Sa 17) 21 < *k w etur. 

a. The a of the first syllable probably continues the so-called schwa secundum , which 
stands in for the zero-grade in the environment CCR-. The schwa secundum develops 
to a in Latin and i in Greek (cf maupec ;). 22 Cf also pando < *pat(V)nd ‘spread’ vs. 
Hom. Gk. mTVTipi < *p 3 tn-. A zero-grade would have been expected in the oblique 
stem of an amphikinetic paradigm. 

b. The geminate t probably is the regular qutcome of heterosyllabic *tu. Subsequent to 
gemination the sequence *-ttuV- underwent epenthesis to give -ttuuV-. In spoken 
Latin the epenthesis was undone giving *k w attwor and then qvat(t)or (CIL 8.5843, 
10.5939 ). 23 

c. Lat. quattuor has also become indeclinable . 24 

4 . The combining form in Latin is quadru- (quadrupes) < *k w 3 tru- with metathesis of -ur- to 
-ru- , of Proto-Indo-European date . 25 Cf YAv. caOru-gaosa - Tour-eared’, Gaul. Petrucorii 
(a tribal name, lit. with four armies’) vs. Umb. petur-pursus (VIb 11 ) ‘four-footed* dat. 
pl., Ved. catuspad - Tour-footer; Goth. fidur-falps* Tourfoldl Greek has tetpa-nodec; < 
*k w et(u)r-> but also Tpu-(pd\eia ‘a kind of helmet having four crests, which may be from 
*k w tru-. 

The d < *t which appears in quadru- as well as quadraginta Torty’, quadrare To square 5 , 
quadrans ‘a fourth of an as 5 is obscure. 

5 . The adverb quater £ four times is from *quatrus . Cf. Av. caOrus. 

E. From four on the basic numerals were indeclinable in Proto-Indo-European. 

F. ‘Five’ *penk w e > Gk. ttsvts, Ved. pdhca , Goth. fimf, 26 OE fifi PDE five 27 Lith. penki, Arm. 
hing. 

L PIE *penk w e > *k w enk w e by a probably Proto-Italo-Celtic assimilation (cf. Olr. coic y OW 
pimp, Gaul. TiepTte-douXa ‘quinquefoiO > *quinque by raising of e to i before a velar nasal 
> quinque with length from the ordinal quin(c)tus . 

2 . In Sabellic *k w enk w e > *pompe , cf Osc. pumperiais loc. pl. (the name of a festival, Cp 
29). 


20 It is sometimes suggested that quattuor might continue a masculine form *quattuorr < *quattuors < *k w 9 tuores. 

21 The context, however, is broken. 

22 Cf. also Czech ctyfi ‘four’ < PSlav. *cityr- where i also seems to continue the schwa secundum . 

23 In some varieties of Romance quattor became quattro by metathesis (Ital. quattro , Sp, cuatro , Fr. quatre, Rom. patrii). 

24 A form pitora Tour’ (often emended to petora) is attributed to Oscan by Fest. p. 226 L. This continued an old neuter 
nominative accusative. The final -a probably is a Latinization for Osc. -d. 

25 However, the u of quadrupes , quadruplex , etc. is technically ambiguous. It could continue f, o, or «. 

26 In Germanic *penk w e became by assimilation *pimp e > fimf. 

27 The numerals 4-12 could be declined as adjectives in OE when not immediately before the qualified noun. Such an 
adjectival form is the source of PDE five . 
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3. In Vulgar Latin quinque became /kink w e/ by dissimilation (cinqve, CIL 10.5939, etc) 

whence Ital. cinque, 2S Fr. cinq. ’ ’ 

4. The numeral adverbs from five on end in -ie(n)s: quinquie(n)s, sexie(n)s, etc. The sanie 
suffix also occurs in totiens ‘so many times’ and quotiens ‘how many times?’. These tw 0 
forms are to be analyzed as toti-ens and quoti-ens, i.e. as *toti and *k w oti (= Ved. kdti) p l Us 
a suffix -ens < *-ents comparable to Ved. -ant- in kty-ant- ‘how great?’ After the loss of 
final i in tot and quot, the suffix was reanalyzed as -iens. 

G. ‘Six’ *sueh (Gk. (p)e^, MW chwech, Ved. sdt, Av. xsuuas , Romani fov) 29 and *seks (Lat. sex 
Goth. saths, OE siex ). 30 Perhaps the original form was *ueh with s by contamination from 
seven. Cf. OPr. uschts sixth* 


H. 'Seven *septm: Lat. septem , Gk. ima, Ved. sapta, , Hitt. siptamiya- (the name of a drink), 31 
Goth. sibun, 32 OE seofon. 

1. The odd thing about PIE *septm was the accent on the zero-grade second syllable. 
Probably this accentuation arose through contamination with *okto eighf. 


2. In compounds the form is usually septem- „ e.g. septempedalis ‘seven feet long’ (Plaut. 
Cure. 441). But we also find Septimontium (a region of Rome) and septuennis ‘seven years 
old’ where septi/u- is probably analogica! to quadri/u 


I. ‘Eighf *h 3 ekto-hje ?? > *ohd/*oktou. Lat. octo, Gk. oKTcb,Ved. asta(u), Goth. ahtau , OE eah 
ta> PDE eight 


E ^ofod/ :f okf^wmaybeanolddual. 33 

■ 

2. In compounds octo is treated like a thematic stem: octuplex eight-fold’ octipes eight- 
footed’. 


J. ‘Nine’ %neun » Latin novem, Gk. evvepa, 34 Ved. nava, Goth. niun, OE nigon, PDE nine. 
Latin novem has the m from decem. The original n is preserved in the ordinal nonus < *noue- 
nos. 

K. ‘Ten’ *dekm iS > Lat. decem, Gk. dexet, Ved. dasa, Goth. taihun, OE tien, PDE ten, OCS desiti, 
Lith. desimtis, desimt, TB sak. 36 

L. ‘Eleven through sixteen’ are formed by combining the unit numeral and ten in a dvandvd 


28 Probably at least a partial Latinism for *cinche. Cf. Ital. che < quem/quid . 

29 The Avestan, Vedic and Middle Indic forms (Pali and Prakrit cha) point to a Proto-IndoTranian *sua§s < PIE *sueh. The 
absence of u in Ved. sat is analogical to the ordinal sasthu- ‘sixth 5 , which itself has been created by contamination of an original 

after p&kthci- fifth. See Lubotsky 2000. OCS sesti probably owes its initial s to a one-time *sek$ by assimilation from 
seks, The explanatiori of the initial of Gk. Kpi0r| (Hesych. attributedto Knidos) ‘barley in rows of six 5 is not obvious. 

30 *sehs > seohs > siehs > siks . 

31 Probably a derivative of an ordinal *siptama-. 

32 On the absence of a reflex of *t in Germanic, see p. 73 n. 7. 

33 Henning (1948) compared Av. asti- supposedly a span of four fingers’, but it is not at all certain that that is what the word 
a$ti- means. See de Vaan 1997:241. 

34 Various theories have been put forward to explain the ‘extra v of Greek evvepa. 

35 The -t- that is appended to the word for ten in Baltic, Slavic and Germanic (an absolute final nasa! would have been 
dropped) is probably a suffix. *dekm-t- meant perhaps ‘a group of ten and this took over primary Cardinal function in Balto^ 
Slavic and Germanic. Cf OCS p?ti 'five < *perik”tis , cf. Ved. panktt- (AV) group of five 5 . 

36 < *tshk < *dhkdti < *dekm. 
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X, undecim eleven < *oino(m)-dekem? s The vowel of the first syllable is short (Fr. onze)> 
which results from a late round of post-syncope OsthofPs law. The expected outcome for 
*-decem is *- dicem. The vowels have metathesized. 

2. duodecim ‘twelve’ is a relatively recent recombination of duo and decem sin ce the first 
part has the form duo which arose by Iambic Shortening in the numeral two. Greek has 
5d)5£Ka ‘twelve’ < *duodeka showing the expected nonsyllabic variant u in a polysyllable 
versus 8t>co from the Lindeman variant *duud. Umb. desenduf acc. pl (Yllb 2) ‘twelve’ has 
reversed the order of the ten and the unit numeral. 

3. The quantity of the first e of tredecim ‘thirteen’ is uncertain. The word apparently never 
occurs in verse. The Romance reflexes, Ital. tredici , etc., continue *tredecim and that is 
what one would expect as the regular outcome of *trezdekim , 39 

4. quindecim < *quinquedekim. 

5. sedecim < *sek$dekim. 


coinpound. Cf. Ved. eka-dasa eleven, lit. one-ten, dvadasa ‘twelve’ iit. ‘two-ten’ Gk. 
‘twelve’, Goth. fidwortaihun ‘fourteen’ Arm. erko-tasan ‘twelve' < *duo-dekm 37 


6. In the Romance languages undecim through quindecim survived (Sp. onze, doce , trece , 
catoxce , quince), except in Romanian where they were replaced by forms of the type 
unsprezece ‘eleven' < unum super decem , probably under Slavic influence, cf. Maced. 
edinaeset < edin-na-deset one on ten.' 40 Ital. sedici and Fr. seize preserve reflexes of 
sedecim. 


M/Eighteen and nineteen are usually expressed in Latin subtractively: duodeviginti 
undeviginti. A similar construction is found in Greek (8uoIv 8eovr-£c;/-a slkocti lit. ‘twenty 
lacking two'), Vedic (ekdn na vimsati nineteen TS, lit. ‘by one not twenty’), Old English (twd 
Ices twentig eighteen' lit. ‘two less twenty', an Ices twentig nineteen), and Etruscan. 41 Alterna- 
tively, but less frequently, decem (et) octo (e.g. Caes. Bell. GalL 4.19.4) and decem (et) novem 
(e.g. Liv. 40.40.13) are used for 18 and 19. 


N. ‘Twenty’. Lat. viginti. Cf. Ved. vimsati, 42 Av. visaiti, Gk. e(f)iKoai, Dor. piKCtTL. These ul- 
timately reflect *duih 2 dkmtih ly a dual neuter noun phrase ‘two decads’. 43 *d seems to have 
become before u and fc, giving 'h&iChJhJcmtihj. The short -i seen in Gk. e(p)iKoai, Dor. 
pkaTL may be due to in pausa laryngeal loss. 


37 Interestingly Germanic and Baitic have innovated in a similar fashion for the teens. They have replaced the expected 
dvandvas with a combination of the unit numerals with a derivative of a root meaning Ternam, be left over’ (Germ. *Up~, Balt. 

In Germanic this pattern extends only to twelve. PGmc. *aina-lif}- eleven > Goth. ainlibim, i-stem dat. pl., *atna-li($-un 
> OE en(d)le(o)fan , PDE eleven , > Gotli. twalifi OE twelf (indeclinable in prenominal position}, twelfe (declinable 

adjective elsewhere) > PDE twelve. In Lithuanian all the teens are built this way: Lith. vienuolika eleven, dvylika 'twelve, etc. 

38 *oinom probably represents the neuter. Cf. Gk. cvSckci. 

39 Many dictionaries give the first e of tredecim as short. Oddly the multiplicative adverb is terdecies . 

40 But a similar pattern is also found elsewhere, e.g. in MW un ar dec ‘eleven' lit. one on ten’. 

41 See p. 485. Given that the subtractive pattern for eighteen and nineteen is so widespread, there is no need to assume an 
Etruscan model for the Latin construction. 

42 The nasal is secondary and the resuit of spontaneous nasalization. Av. visaiti and MP wrsf may continue the original 
unnasalized form. On the other hand, in light of Ossetic (Digor) msdi y the nasalization may have been of Proto-lndo-Iranian 
date and the nasal may have subsequently been lost in most forms of Iranian. In any case, there is no reason to assume a nasal 
for Proto-Indo-European. 

43 *duih 1 may be derived from an archaic stem *du- or it may replace *duoih 1 dkmti on the basis of the compounding stem 
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1. This form ( 'hjuihJcmtihj) should have become *vicenti in Latin, Cf. the distributiv 
numeral viceni twenty at a time’. The second i of viginti is probably the resuit f 
assimilation to the i of the following syllable. The voicing ofctogisa precocious leniti 0n 
generalized from an allegro style pronunciation characteristic of serial counting. 

2. In Vulgar Latin the medial g was lenited to zero, giving vi(i)nti, a form attested on 

inscriptions (e.g. vinti CIL 8.8573), and the ultimate source of OFr. vint and hv 
dissimilation OSp. veinte. u * 

O. The decads higher than twenty were: triginta, quadraginta, quinquaginta, sexdgintd, sep¬ 
tuaginta, octoginta, nonaginta. The decads were originally composed of the unit numeral in 

the neuter plural modifying *dkomth 2 ‘decads’ (Gk. -kovto), but they show numerous con- 
taminations and allegro developments. 

1. The form *-dkomth 2 would presumably have given f -kunta. The root vocalism has 

apparently been remade under the influence of*dui-dkmt-ih *. This remaking would have 
led to *-kenta. 


2. Klingenschmitt has suggested that the long final -d of the decads from triginta on is due 

to the model of pre-Latin *uikenti (with in pausa laryngeal loss): *uikenti:: *tnkenta ■ X 
X = *trikenta , 4S ’ 


3. 


trikenta » triginta ‘thirty’, *quatrakenta » quadraginta ‘forty’. The voicing and raisinc 
are probably allegro developments. Cf. Maced. edinaeset Tl’ with irregular loss of d for 
*edin-na-deset, cf. Russ. odin-na-dtsat’ lit. ‘one on ten’. 


4. The medial a originating in quadraginta ‘forty’ has been spread to ali the higher decads 
except octoginta eighty’ as a linking vowel. 

5. The source of the stem septu- in septuaginta ‘seventy’ is unclear. 46 

i 

6. nonaginta ‘ninety’ < *noundgintd preserves original final n o(*h L neun and 6 rather than 
u after novem nine’ 


a. In the Latin ancestral to some forms of Romance, *nona(g)inta was replaced bv 
*nova(g)inta > Sp. noventa> Ital. novanta , but OFr. nonante. 

7. In Vulgar Latin all the decads lost their g's*' Spellings without g are attested for ‘twenty’ 
‘thirty’ and Torty’: 


* vi Anti » * vi Anti 
*triAnta > tri.enta 


GP viante, OSp. ve Ante (by dissimilation) 

TRIENTA (CIL 12.5399, Gaul) » GP triAnta , OSp. treAnta 
quadraAnta > *quadraenta qvarranta (CIL 13.7645) 


a. Consentius (Keil 5.392) objected to the pronunciation triginta. This form is apparently 
to be interpreted as /trejenta/, a Vulgar Latin remodeling of the accent and vowel 


44 Standard Ital. venti has borrowed the root vowel of trenta , but Sicil. stili has vinti. 

45 Klingenschmitt 1992:92. 


« It is sometunes suggested that septuaginta owes its u to a form *oktuuagmta comparable to Gk. 6v6o(jr)hKovTa ‘eighty’, 
S?«o7 $ * qU y repkCed by 0Ct6g, ' m on the basis of octd - imply that Latin once had an ordinai 


47 Orperhaps thegbecame thevoiced paiatal fricative/j/ which was imwritten. 
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qualify of the first syllable of CL triginta on tre-decim' 13> since the reflex of CL short 
i and e feli together as /e/ in most forms of Romance. 48 

b. From this form the antepenultimate stress pattern spread to other decads in most 
forms of Romance other than Spanish and Portuguese: 

*vtinti > vinti (CIL 6J9007, Rome; 8.8573, Africa) 

OFr. vinty Cat. vint 

*treenta > OFr. trente, Cat. trenta 

*quadrdenta > Ital. quaranta , OFr. quarante .c 

*cinqud(g)enta > Ital. cinquanta , OFr. cinquante 

p, The Hundreds i 

j ‘One hundred’, PIE *dkmtom was originally a neuter thematic derivative of *dekm-t ‘ten. 
*dkmtom > Gk. e-Karov, 49 Lat. centum, Ved. satam, Lith. simtas. 50 In Latin centum has 

o 

become an indeclinable adjective. 

a. In the first part of a compound Latin usually maintains the full form: centumplex 
(Plaut. Pers. 560) ‘hundredfold’, centumpondium a hundred-pound weight’ (Plaut. 
Asin. 303, Cat. Agr. 13.3), cf. Gk. exaro |i-(3r| ‘hecatomb’. Forms with the analogically 
recreated stem centi- appear first in Horaee, e.g .centiceps (Car. 2.13.34). 

2. In Old Latin the numbers ‘two hundred’ to ‘nine hundred’ are expressed with compounds 
of centum, whichare neuter nouns and take the genitive, e.g. Lucii. 1053 argenti sescentum, 
but already in Old Latin these have been remade as plural thematic adjectives, e.g. Plaut. 
Poen. 415 trecentos Philippos ‘three hundred Philippi (a kind of coin). The adjectival use 
is normal in CL, but the nominal number plus the genitive survives in legal language. 

a. Some of the compounds of the hundreds have some formal peculiarities. ducentum 
apparently has the variant du- otherwise only seen before a labial. trecentum has a 
short e (Verg. Aen. 10.173). 51 quadringenti, quingenti, septingenti, octingenti, nongenti 
ali have an allegro g. 52 An n has spread from quingenti < *quinquegenti to the preceding 
quadringenti and from septingenti and nongenti to the surrounded octingenti. 

Q. ‘One thousand’. Several Indo-European traditions continue forms of a root *g h es- in the 
meaning ‘thousand’: Att. Gk. yiA. 101 , Ion. Gk. yciXioi < ^g^esliio-, Ved. sahasram, Av. hazaijrom 
< *sm-g h es-lom lit. ‘one thousand’. 53 

1. mille, the Latin word for ‘thousand’, may derive from *smih 2 -g h sl-ih 2 , a feminine derivative 
of *sm-g h eslo- ‘one thousand’. 54 With laryngeal loss in pausa or in the second part of a 
compound *smih 2 -g h slih 2 would have become *smih 2 -g h sli and then by regular sound 
change mile. This form was reinterpreted as a neuter singular. The double II of mille may 

4S On the history of the decads and the interpretation of the Consentius passage, see Mancini 2002. 

49 On the problematic e- of &kcit6v, see p. 36 n. 26. ( > 

50 The name cantovio(s) (CIL 1 2 .5) maybe derived from *kantom> a Marsian (Sabellic) form of the numeral one hundred. 

51 Cf. trepondo ‘three pound in weight’ (Quint. Inst 1.5.15), although the quantity of the e is unknown. 

52 But Festus (p. 304 L) cites an archaic quincentum , although the c may be merely a graphic archaism. Festus (or his source) 
also notes that in his day the i of the first syllable was short, perhaps by analogy with septingenti. Note too sescenti ‘six 

hundred’. 

53 Rix (1991c) suggested tlrat the root in question was the same as the root found in the word *g h es-r ‘hand’ (Gk. Hitt. 
kessar ) and that die basic idea was ^andful (of very small things, e.g. seeds)’ But the semantic development is questionabie. 

54 Sommer 1914a:471. 
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simply have been meant to indicate that the l was exilis. 55 In the plural milia single l was 
sufficient since l was automatically exilis before i. 

a. In Old Latin the singular mille is usually, in Classical Latin frequently, a neuter noun 
that takes a partitive genitive: millepass(u)um ‘a thousand paces’ (Plaut. Men. 177). I n 
cases other than the nominative and accusative mille is often used as an indeclinable 
adjective on the analogy of centum ‘100’, mille modis ‘in a thousand ways’ (Plaut. Trin. 
264) 56 In Classical Latin the indeclinable adjective is common for the singular. 

b. The plural milia is normally a declinable noun with a partitive genitive. 


II. The Ordinals 

The ordinals were adjectives. 

A. primus ‘first’< *pri-ismos. Cf. Pael. Prismu (Pg 9) ‘Prima’, a womarfs name, the superlative of 
the adverb pri ‘in front’. Cf. prior ‘earlier’. Probably replacing an earlier *prh 2 -mo- (Fal. pramo 
GG 2, Lat. prUndium ‘lunch’ < *pramo-(e)d-iio-, Lith. pirmas, Goth. fruma < *furma, OE for¬ 
ma, EME forme, 57 P DE forernost) . 58 . 

B. secundus < *sek w ondos, originally the gerundive of sequor ‘follow’. The words for ‘second’ in 
the various Indo-European languages do not agree and are often not derived from the Cardinal 
‘two’. 59 

C. tertius, Umb. tertim acc. sg. (VIb 64) < *tritiio~. Cf. MW trydyd < *tritiio-, YAv. dritiia-, 
PGmc. *pridjVn- > Goth .pridja, OE pridda, PDE third. 

1. Ved. tr-tiya- and OPr. tir-ts ‘third’ seem to preserve a root *tr- not suffixed with -i-. 

D. ‘Fourth’ through ‘tenth’. These ordinals are made with the suffix -to- ( quartus ‘fourth’, quintus 
‘fifth’, sextus ‘sixth’) and -o- ( septimus ‘seventh’, octavus ‘eighth’, nonus ‘ninth’, decimus ‘tenth’). 

1. A zero-grade seems to have been original to these oxytone derivatives in *-to-. Cf. Ved. 
pakthd- ‘fifth’ < *pnk w -to-, OPr. uschts ‘sixth’ < *uktos. The suffix - to- may have been ex- 
tracted from *dekmt-o- (Sexaroc;, Lith. desimtas , Angi. OE teogoda* 60 ). Latin may have 
replaced expected *dekentos on the model of‘seventh’ through ‘ninth’. 

a. quartus (qvarto Mon. Ancyr. 3.22, qvorta CIL 1 2 .328, Praeneste) vs. Sabellic *peturto- 
in persona! name petvrtivs (AE 1990.297, Asculum Picenum) < *k w eturto-. Cf. Ved. 
caturthd-. Latin has lost the first -t- by dissimilation. Cf. Germanic (OE feorda, PDE 
fourth ), but in North and West Germanic the reflex of *t is also missing in the Cardinal. 
But what contracted to yield a? 61 Perhaps *k w aurto- < *k w aturto-, but one would have 

55 This view is questioned by Cowgill (1978:36-7). Indeed the word was eventually pronounced with a geminate 11 as is shown 
by Itai. mille. 

56 But an abi. sg. milii is attested or metrically required at Plaut. Bacch. 928 and Lucii. 327 and 506. 

57 John Skelton, The Garden of Laurei (1523) 595 “And with his forme foot he shoke forth this wrytyng.” PDE foremost has 
been folk-etymologized as fore-most , but really continues an old superlative of forme. PDE first is from OE fyrst < PGmc. 
* fur ista- < *prh 2 -isto-> a superlative of the same root *prh 2 ~. 

58 Umbrian has promom (Vlla 52), prumum (III 15) < *pro-mo- t derived from the adverb pro 'in front' 

59 But occasionally they are derived from the form *dui~: Ved. dvifiya TB wate < *duito Lyc. kbi other' 

60 From PGmc. *teyundVn~. The OE form survives in PDE tithe ‘a tenth of one’s income’ 

61 The long a> however, may be explained not as a contraction product but by the sporadic lengthening before RC. Cf. ordo 
‘ord er\ forma, etc. 
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expected the diphthong au to remain. Therefore it seeitis preferable to derive quartus 
from *k w aortos < *k w atortos < *k w atrtos . C£ Gk. TSTaptoq ‘fourth’. 

b. quintus ‘fifth’< *penk w -tos. Cf. Gk. n&\nrvoq 7 OH Gfimfto, OE fifta, 62 Lith .penktas, OCS 
p$tu. 

c. sextus ‘sixth < *sekstos, with the k analogically restored from the Cardinal. The expected 
form is *sestus preserved in the derived gentilic Sestius. Cf Goth. saxhsta , TB skaste . 

2. The ordinals from ‘seventh to ‘tenth’ are formed by the addition of the thematic vowel to 

the Cardinal. 

a. septimus ‘seventh 5 . Cf Ved. saptamd -. 63 

\ 

b. *oktduos eighth appears to have becom e*oktduos by a Proto-Italic sound change of 
which Lat octavus (cf Osc. Uhtavis ‘Octavius' Cp 36) is the sole good example. The 
final u may be compared to Goth. ahtau and Ved. astd(u). 

c. nonus ‘riinth’ < *nouenos preserves the final dental nasal which has been changed to 
m in the Cardinal novem by contamination with decem ‘tenl Cf Ved. navama- with 
contamination extended to the ordinal. 

d. decimus ‘tenthl Cf Ved. dasama Most other traditions continue the suffix -to-: Gk. 
dexatoc;, Goth. taihunda * OCS des?tu> Lith. desimtas y TB skante. 

E. The ordinal Twentieth’ is vice(n)simus (vicensvmam ILLRP 517,117 bce) which points to 
apreform *uikmt-tmmo-. On this model are formed trtce(n)simus ‘thirtieth’, quadrage(n)simus 
‘fortieth, centesimus hundredth' etc. A cognate suffix is used to form the ordinals of thirty, 
one hundred and one thousand in Vedic: trimsat-tamd - (SB), sata-tamd- ‘hundredth, sahasra- 
tam&r (SB). 64 The suffix has often been identified with the superlative suffix *-tmmo- y but 
more probably it is an extension of the ordinal suffix *-to- by falsely extracted from 

*septmmo- y etc. 65 


III. The Latin Numeral Forms in -ni 

Latin has two partially overlapping sets of numerical adjectives. 

A. The first set is used in the enumeration of pluralia tantum or nouns whose meaning is 
different in the plural: bina castra ‘two camps', binae litterae ‘two letters’ vs. duae litterae ‘two 
letters of the alphabeti Cf Var. L. 10.67, who gives the examples unae bigae ‘one team of horses', 
binae quadrigae ‘two four-horsed chariots', trinae nuptiae ‘three weddingsl 

B. The second set contains the true distributives: singuli (or privi Cat. Agr. 3.5), bini , terni, 
quaternu quini , seni y septeni y octoni y noveni y dent . E.g.: 


62 PD Efifth is due to the analogy offourth. The expected form fijt survives, for example, ia Scots. 

63 This form is iirst attested in VS. TThe Rig Vedic ordinal is saptdtha 

64 Later Sanskrit also has vimsati-tama- ‘twentieth’ (Panim), and Avestan has visqstdma- ‘twentieth’ and Qrisqstoma- 
‘thirtieth' 

65 SeeCowgill 1970:117-20. 
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Cat. Agr. 6.3 

pedes ternos alium ab alio serito 
Sow each one three feet from the other. 

Cat. Agr. 161.1 

grana bina aut terna demittito 
Throw in two or three seeds each. 

C. It is probable that the two formations were originally entirely distinet. 

1. The distributives were formed to the multiplicative adverbs. 

*duis > bis , Gk. S(f)(c;, Ved. dvth. 

*tris > ter y Gk. Tpi<;, Ved. trik 

*k w Jrus > quater, Av. caOrus , cf. Ved. catuh. 

*duisnoi > bini , cf. PGmc. *twisna- > ON tvinnr ‘twofold’. 

*tri$-noi > terni, 66 

2, But the coUectives may originally have been built to a collective stem, e.g. *trih 2 -noi > 

• trini. The suffix -no- is similar to that found in Germanic *twainai (OS twene) in similar 
use and Lith, dvy-nai ‘twins’. 67 


. \ 


66 After quaterni the forms of the distributives are not derivable from the multiplicative adverbs. A morpheme was 
abstructed from duisnoi and *trhnoi. This was appended to the cardinals, in the cases of five and ten in shortened form, 
gnnng k w ink w (e)snoi > quini , *seksnoi > seni, f septemsnoi > septem , oktosnoi > octoni , *nouensnoi > noveni *dek(em)snoi > 

ew. But the reconstructed forms offered here should not be taken too seriously since it is probable that many of the hieher 
distributives were created at a relatively late date through analogica! processes 

67 SeeRisch 1985:331. 
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Semantics of Verbal Categories; 
the Proto-Indo-European Verbal System; 
the Personal Endings 

I. Aktionsart, Aspect, Tense 1 2 

A. Aktionsart. Ifone considers the following sentences 

Lena drank milk 

Lena drank a glass of milk 

one notes that they each take only one kind of temporal modifier: 

Lena drank milk for an hour. 

Lena drank a glass of milk in an hour. 

but not 

"Lena drank milk in an hour. 

“Lena drank a glass of milk/or an hour} 

1. The reason for this pattem is that drink milk implies an event that can be said to have 
occurred without reference to a particular endpoint in time. Hence drink milk is freely 
combinable with duxational modifiers. On the other hand, drink a glass ofmilk implies 
an event that cannot be said to have occurred before a particular endpoint in time, the 
endpoint being the moment the glass becomes empty. Hence drink a glass of milk is 
combinable with temporally limiting modifiers. 

2. In a similar fashion a verb like realize implies an endpoint and hence one cannot say 
*Emma realized the truth for an hour, but a verb like walk does not presuppose an 
endpoint and hence one cannot say ‘Emma walked in a hour. If, however, an endpoint is 
added, then the limiting temporal modifier is OK, e.g. Emma walked horne in an hour. 

3. These different sorts of inherent temporal properties of a verb and its arguments are 
referred to as Aktionsarten (sg. Aktionsart). In the above cases, the predicates that 
have an endpoint are called telic and those that do not are called atelic , 3 Aktionsait is a 


1 For the Indo-European verbal System cf. Sihler 1995:442-53,564-8 (one of the most interesting parts of Sihler). For some 
recent work on Aktionsart and aspect, see Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca 1994 and Erteschik-Shir and Rapoport 2005. 

2 The sentence is ungrammatical in the sense *Lenafinished a glass ofmilk for an hour. Of course, the sentence is OK if it 
means Lena nursed a glass of milk for an hour and didntfinish it 

3 Telic predicates may be further subdivided into those that are more or less instantaneous, e.g. realized , awoke , called 
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chai acteristic of the inherent meaning of predicates and not part of the morphologici 
System of a language. Therefore it is sometimes referred to as lexical aspect. 

4. Verbs like run, leam, eat describe a dynamic situation which only continues if there 
continues to be new input of energy. Different from the dynamic situation is a state A 

state is a situation which continues without a new input of energy and hence is inherentlv 
atelic. For example, know, hate. ' 

B. Aspect 4 

1. However, there are many situations which can be viewed either as a state or a dynamic 
situation. In PDE, for example, the verb to be is stative in “Fred is silly” since this sentence 
describes a typically and permanently silly individual. But when the verb is in the present 
progressive ( Fred is being silly ) it describes a dynamic situation and can be paraphrased 
as Fred is acting in a silly fashion.” Further, as we have seen above in the case ofdrink 
milk vs. drink a glass of milk, the same lexical item may be used telically or atelically 
depending on what arguments it combines with. For these reasons, many Ianguages have 
morphologically encoded systems of expressing the different ways of viewing the internal 
temporal constituency of a situation. This grammatical category is called Aspect. 

2. A verb form that presents the totality of a situation without reference to its internal 
temporal constituency is perfective. 

3. An imperfective verb form makes explicit reference to the internal temporal constituency 
of a situation. 

4. A verb form expressing a state obtaining as the resuit of prior action is called resultative, 

C. Tense. s Tense is the grammatical expression of location in time. We may recognize absolute 
tense and relative tense. 

* . i 

1. Absolute tense takes the present moment as its point of reference. Languages may divide 

up time into three-way (past, present, future) or two-way (past/non-past or future/non- 
future) systems. 

2. Relative tense takes some point provided by the discourse and not necessarily the present 

moment as its point of reference. The concept of relative tense is familiar to students of 
Latin from the behavior of participles and infinitives. 


II. The Proto-Indo-European Tense-Aspect System* 



IMPERFECTIVE 

PERFECTIVE 

RESULTATIVE 

Non-past 

present 

— 

perfect 

Past 

imperfect 

aorist 

pluperfect 


achievementi and those that are not, e.g. ate up, built, called accomplishments. Whether there is any grammaticalized expression 
or this semantic contrast in Proto-Indo-European is a subject for further investigation. 

as j’“ l .' n g * neral > see Comrie 1976 from whorn the definitions and examples of this paragraph are taken. See also Dahl 
1985 and Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca 1994. 

5 See Comrie 1985 and Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca 1994. 

6 Comrie 1976;3. 
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A The Indo-European verbal system was characterized by a three-way aspectual distinction 
into imperfective, perfective and resultative stems. 

g The Proto-Indo-European perfect, which was characterized by reduplication, o~& ablaut, 
and a special set of personal endings characterized by *h 2 in the 1 st singular, was the pri- 
fflar y home of derived, deverbal resultative verbs, i.e. verbal forms describing an obtained 
state. 7 However, stativity and the perfect-type endings were not entirely overlapping. First, it 
seems that some verbs with perfect-type endings did not have resultative meaning. These non- 
resultative forms are continued in the Hittite W-conjugation and more indirectly elsewhere 
in Indo-European. 8 Second, Proto-Indo-European had a suffix *-eh r that, when added to a 
nominal or verbal root, produced stative verbal stems, e.g. *hxrud h - ‘red’ —> *h 7 rud h -eh r ‘be 
red’ (Lat. rubere), *men- ‘wait’ —> *mnneh x - ‘remain’ (Lat. manere). Third, verbs that have stat¬ 
ive Aktionsart in Present-day English often do not have perfects that go back to Proto-Indo- 
European, e.g. ‘sit’, ‘stand’, ‘be’, and in fact it would be surprising for a stative verbal root to make 

a perfect. 

C. Dynamic situations may often be viewed either as ongoing processes (imperfective) or as 
complete events (perfective). 9 In works of Indo-European linguistics the perfective aspect gen- 
erally goes by the name given to it by the Greek grammarians, aorist. The imperfective aspect 

is called present. 

D. In general, verbal roots that have telic Aktionsart are at home in the perfective and therefore 
tend to make underived root aorists. For example, the root *b h uh x - become made the root 
aorist *(hj)e-b h uh x -t (Ved. dbhitt, etc.). On the other hand, atelic roots tend to make underived 
root presents. For example, the root % es- ‘be made the root present %es-mi (Ved. asmi, etc.). 
It does not appear likely that a given root was necessarily fully conjugated in ali three aspect 
stems. In some cases a telic verbal root may have had a derived imperfective stem (e.g. a nasal- 
infix present) and an atelic root may have had a derived perfective stem (e.g. an s-aorist). In 
other cases, two etymologically distinet stems may have entered into a suppletive relationship, 
as in the case of Greek pres. (pspeo ~ aor. rjveyKOv ‘carry’. Finally, there were undoubtedly verbal 
roots that only appeared in one or two aspect stems. 

E. Cutting across the aspectual categories is the category of tense. But the past/non-past dis¬ 
tinction was probably an innovation at some point in the prehistory of Proto-Indo-European. 

The past stative category, or pluperfect, insofar as it can be reconstructed, probably made 
use of the secondary endings nonnally associated with the non-resultative verbs. 10 The perfec¬ 
tive did not have non-past forms since perfective aspect and the descriptive character of the 
present tense are incompatible. 11 


7 For more on the meaning of the perfect, see pp. 409ff. 

8 See )a$anoff 2003.. 

9 Note that the perfective aspect does not necessarily refer to situations of short duration, punctual situations or completed 
situations. See Comrie 1976:18. 

10 See JasanofF 2003:37-9. 

11 In many languages perfective non-past fornis are typicaUy used as futures (Russian, Georgian). 
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III. The Proto-Indo-European Voice System 12 

ACTIVE MIDDLE (NO DISTINCT PASSIVE) 

The active voice, which was expressed through the use of the active personal endings, was the 
unmarked voice. The middle voice expressed affectedness of the subject. For some event typ es 
affectedness was an inherent feature of the verbal idea. These verbs are media tantum or what 
the Romans called deponent. For other event types, affectedness is optionally expressed by the 
use of middle personal endings. Some examples follow. 13 

A. The middle indicates volitional participation: 

Gk. noXireuav ‘be a Citizen vs. noXiteueoGai ‘perform ones civic duties’. 

i 

B. The active focuses on the causation of the act. The middle focuses on the effect of the act: 

Gk. <pveiv ‘to make grow, bring forth’ vs. <pbeo0ai ‘to grow, wax’ 

Ved. dfmhati ‘makes firm’ vs. drmhate ‘becomes firm’. 

Hitt. irhaizzi sets an end to’ vs. irhaitta(ri) ‘comes to an end’ 

C. The middle endings indicate an inherently or potentially reciprocal event: 

Gk. aycoviCeoflai. To contend with one another' 

Ved. spardhate quarrels with one another' 

Hitt. zahhiyawastati ‘lets fight one another' 

Lat. pares ... cum paribus facillime congregantur (Cic. Sen. 7) “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” 

D. In the so-called direct reflexive use of the middle the subject is identical to the goal of the 
action: 14 

Gk Aoueiv To wash' vs. AouaScu To wash oneself. 

Hitt unuttat The adorned herself 

E. In the indirect reflexive use of the middle the action accrues to the subjectT benefit or the 
goal of the action is in the sphere of the subject: 

Gk. arcdaSai tov axivaxca To draw ones sword' 

Ved. ydjate ‘sacrifices for one's own benefit' vs. yajati ‘sacrifices’ (for another as a priest). 15 
RV 1.134.3: vayuryunkte (3rd sg. mid.) rohita rathe ‘Vayu yokes the red pair to his chariot' 


12 The ancient Greek term for this category was 6id0eou; ‘condition, disposition’ Latin grammarians generally used genus for 
the category of voice, e.g. Quint. Inst. 1.5.41 in eo (verbo) Jiunt soloecismi per genera, tempora, personas, modos “In the verb, 
solecisms of voice, tense, person and mood occur.” Tlie use of vox in the sense of‘diathesis’ is not found in ancient granimatical 
works and appears to resuit from a misinterpretation of a passage in Priscian (Keil 2.377) where activa vox is used in the 
meaning active form’ The eartiest English use of voice in this sense quoted by the OED is in John Purvey, Prologue to the 
Wycliffe/Purvey Bible (1395/6) 57 A participle of a present tens , either preterit, ofactifvois , eithir passif. For a history of the 
Western grammatical terminology for this category, see Benedetti 2001. In the Indian grammatical tradition a verb with active 
endings is called parasrnaipadam, lit. word for another’, and the middle verb is called dtmanepadam ‘word for oneself’ 

13 The suggested analyses of the Greek examples are taken from Bakker 1994. See also Arce-Arenales, Axelrod, and Fox 1994, 
Kemmer 1993, and Klaiman 1991 for more general accounts of the category of voice. Wackernagel I926a: 119-49 is also very 
instructive. 

14 Most typically for verbs of body-part motion or action. Other verbs would normally use the reflexive pronoun. 

15 In exactly parallel fashion one says in Greek Ouet 6 iepeut; ‘the priest performs the sacrifice’, but Ovexai 6 orpatiiydc; ‘the 
general has the sacrifice performed for his benefit’ 
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p When the event type is high in transitivity with inherently patient-directed action, the sub¬ 
det cannot be affected and hence a passive reading is typical for middle forms: 16 

Gk. TioXiopicetv ‘to besiege’ vs. TtoXiopicelaSai ‘to be besieged’. 

Hitt. karpizzi ‘lifts up’ vs. karptari ‘it is carried out’. 

G. However, there are a number of cases where it is difficult to discern why a particular verb is 
medium tantum while another verb of very similar meaning is activum tantum. For example, 
w hy is Gk. E0eXo) ‘want’ activum tantum , but pouXopcu ‘want, wish’ medium tantumV 7 How 
does one explain the Latin semi-deponents, where the infectum is active but the perfectum is 
middle, e.g. gaudeo, gavisus sum ‘to rejoice’, 18 audeo, ausus sum ‘to dare’? Undoubtedly seman- 
tic change has contributed to obscuring the grammatical function of the middle. 

H. Latin in Detail. The Latin voice system is traditionally organized around the oppositions ac¬ 
tive, passive and deponent. In fact, the Latin system continues the Proto-Indo-European active 
~ middle opposition fairly faithfully. Active forms continue the Proto-Indo-European active. 
Deponents continue the Proto-Indo-European media tantum, and the passive continues the 
oppositional middle both morphologically and functionally, although the passive reading has 
come to predominate for most verbs. 19 

1. r-forms with middle sense: 20 

verto ‘I turn (something)’ vs. vertor ‘I tum intr. 21 
copulantur dexteras (Plaut. Aul. 116) ‘they join hands’ 
ferro accingor ‘I gird myself with a swordl 

Cf. Umb. amparitu (III14) fut. ipv. act. ‘raise up (the litter)’ vs. amparihmu (Ha 42) fut. 
ipv. mid. ‘rise. 

2, Deponents 

a. Deponents continuing old media tantum: 
sequor 'I follow 5 - £7io|icu - Ved. sacer 2 

Umb. terkantur (III 9) 3rd pL mid. subj. let them see’ Cf. Gk. Se pKopai. 


16 A distinet passive formation is not reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European, although Greek in the aorist and future and 
Vedic in the present did develop distinet morphology for the passive. 

17 A well-known, but ultimately unpersuasive, attempt to explain these facts is Benveniste 1971. 

18 But Old Latin has gdvisi (Liv. Andr. and Cass. Hem. apud Prisc. Keil 2.482.14-6). 

19 For details on Latin see Baldi 1977 and Flobert 1975. Gianollo (2005) attempts to explain the Latin deponent verbs via 
the split-intransitivity hypothesis as unaccusatives. Latin deponents, however, do not overlap much, if at ali, with Italian 
unaccusatives. For more on the split intransitivity hypothesis as it relates to Proto-Indo-European and the daughter languages, 
see Lazzeroni 2002 and Benedetti 2002. 

20 Forms used in this way in Latin tend to fall into certain semantic classes: 1) self-care ( lavari Vash oneself’, pecti comb 
oneself 1 , ali ‘nourish oneself 5 , indui ‘dress oneself, etc.), 2) change (gigni ‘be born, mutari ‘change, etc.), 3) thought or emotion 
(angi ‘torment oneself’, delectari ‘be pleased’, etc.), and 4) translatives ( moveri ‘move oneself’, volvi ‘rotate’, etc.). See Flobert 
1975:92. 

21 The middle sense may also be expressed with a reflexive pronoun, e.g. Cic. Phil. 2.74 quo se verteret non habebat He had 
nowhere to tum,” and even the active may sometimes be used in this sense, e.g. Plaut. Pers. 453 male res vortunt Things turn 
out badly.” 

22 If one chops wood, the wood is affected much more than the chopper, but if one follows someone, the follower is affected 
as much as the follower. Hence the Proto-Indo-European verb *sek w - was a medium tantum . However, it should be noted that 
from the synchronic point of view in Latin subject affectedness is not a predictor of deponent form. 
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b. There is a good deal of variatiori between deponent and active forms especially in Old 
Latin: 

amplexor T embrace’ vs. amplexo (Quad. Hist . 39). 
irascor T am angry’ vs. irasco (Pompon. Com . 30). 
contemplo T gaze af vs. contemplor (Enn. Sat 4, Plaut. Poen. 1129, etc). 

c. The passive of a deponent is supplied by a periphrasis: 

suspicari c to suspect’ vs. in suspicionem ventre ‘to be suspected’ (Cic. Flacc . 81). 
uti ‘to use vs. usui esse ‘to be of use’ (Caes. Bell Gall. 3.14.5). 23 

3. The Latin Passive 

a. Contrary to the typical schoolbook presentation a passive sentence in Latin does not 
normally include an agent phrase. 24 

Mittitur ad eos colloquendi causa C. Arpineius (Caes. Bell Gall 5.27.1) 

Gaius Arpineius is sent to them for the sake of discussion. 

b. In some cases an active verb has no passive, but another active verb supplies the passive 
function: 

facio T make’ vs .fio T become! 
perdo T destroy’ vs. pereo T peristi. 
vendo T selT vs. veneo T am sold’ 
verbero T beat’ vs. vapulo T am beateri 

Suppletions of this sort are found in other IE traditions and are reconstructible for 

Proto-Indo-European, e.g. *d h eh r place’ (Gk. Hitt dai-) vs. *iei- Tie, be placed’ 
(Gk. Keipai, Hitt. ki~). 

\ 

c. The passive foi ms may be used with both intransitive and transitive verbs to focus on 

the verbal action. This is the so-calle d impersonal use of the passive. 

■ 

i. Examples: 

iturin concilium (Cic. Verr. 4.100) 

There is a going into council. 

in totis aedibus / ... bibitur ; estur ; quasi in popina (Plaut. Poen . 834-5) 

Theres drinking and eating ini the whole house, like in a tavern. 

ii. The impersonal passive may even be used with an agent phrase, but not in Old 
Latin: 

cum item ab hostibus constanter ac non timide pugnaretur (Caes. Bell Gall 3.25.1) 
When again it was fought staunchly and not with cowardice by the enemies. 


2^ However, occasionaUy a deponent verb was simply used in passive sense, e.g. Lucii. 944 a me auxiliatus sies “You were 
neiped by me, from auxilior give Help' 

24 Percentages of agentless passives in various texts according to Mellet, Joffre, and Serbat 1994:432: Plaut. Aid. 93%, Livy 

Bk. 2: 87%. 
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iil The impersonal passive is also found in Greek and Celtic and is presumably an 
inherited usage: 

Gk. oii Ttaicovi^etai c no paean is sung’ {Aesch. fr. 279a.4). 25 
Olr. tiagar let it be gone pass. ipv., MW gxveler one sees’ 

XV. The Proto-Indo-European Moods 26 

A. The indicative mood was the unmarked mood of declarative sentences. 27 f 

B. The subjunctive mood had voluntative and prospective function. 

1. Voluntative: ; 

i 

epepe 6fj Ttepl.. .tou ViwkjpaTOc; £ ^ TCt0 ( aor * (Dem.19.234) 

Come now, let me now speak about the bili. 

imam nah srnavad (pres. subj.) dhavam (RV 8.43.22) 

Let him hear this our call. 

2. Prospective: 

xi vii poi ppKiata ■y£vi]Tai; (aor. subj.) (Hom. Od. 5.465) 

What is going to happen to me finally? 

kim u nu vah krnavdmaparena (pres. subj.) (RV 2.29.3) 

What, pray, shall we do for you hereafter? 

C. The imperative was the mood of command. 

D. The optative was the mood of wish and potential. 

1. Wish: 

d> Ttcu y£voio (aor. opt.) naxpoq euTuxecmpoc; (Soph. Aj. 550) 

Ah, boy, may you prove more fortunate than your father! 

usas tam aiydm (aor. opt .)yasdsam...rayim (RV 1.92.8) 

O dawn, may I obtain that glorious wealth! 

2. Potentiality: 

peta 0eoc; y’ eBsXcov Kai xr|X60ev dvdpa oacooai (aor. opt.) (Hom. Od. 3.231) 

Easily a god might, if he wished, save a man even from afar. 

prndnn apir dprnantam abht syat (3rd sg. pres. opt.) (RV 10.117.7) 

The friend who bestows would prevail over him who does not. 

E. The injunctive. In the Rig Veda a present or aorist stem with secondary endings and no 


25 See Wackernage! 1926a:147. 

26 For a general introduction to the issues of modality, see Palmer 2001. For a discussion of the Homerie moods from the 
point of view of grammaticalization theory, see Willmott 2007. 

27 Willmott (2007:39) suggests that the indicative mood expresses the "positive epistemic stance” of the speaker, i.e. the 
speaker regards the statement as consistent with his/her worldview. It is not quite accurate to say that it was the realis mood. 
SeeTouratier 1994:130-1. 
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augment is called an injunctive. 28 The injunctive is used after the particle md in prohibitions 
but also in other contexis. 29 The injunctive is both formally and functionally tenseless and 
moodless and takes modal and temporal features from its context. 30 

F. In Latin the indicative and imperative moods are continued as such. The Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean subjunctive is the main source of the Latin future. The Proto-Indo-European optative is 
the main source of the Latin subjunctive. 31 

V. The Personal Endings of the Finite Forms 

A. Primary Active Endings: regular in the present indicative and possible in the subjunctives 
of ali aspect stems. 32 The primary active endings are in fact derived from the secondary end¬ 
ings by the addition of the “hic et nunc" particle -i to the lst, 2nd, 3rd singular and the 3rd pl u - 
ral. In the lst and 2nd plural the particle -i was apparently not used in Proto-Indo-European, 
although Vedic and Avestan have added it here too. 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

lst 

*~m-i 

*-me/o-$ 

*-uos 

2nd 

*-s-i 

*-t(h 2 )e-s 

*-th 2 e$ 

3rd 

*~t-i 

o 

*-tes 

1. Paradigm 

of sample athematic verbs ^es- ‘be’, *deh 3 - give’. 



ITALIC 3 

GK. 

VED. 

YAV. 

HITT. 

ocs 

s 

OLITH. b 

GOTH. 

OIR. 

lst sg. 

esom 

£l[il 

dsmi 

ahmi 

es mi 

jesmi 

esmi • 

im 

am 

2nd sg. 

ess 

d 

dsi 

ahi 

- vv* 

essi 

jes(i) 

esi 

K 

is 


3rd sg. 

est 


asti 

asti 

eszi 

jest(ii) 

est (i) 

ist 

is /is/ 

lst pl. 

sumus 

£apev, 

*) t c 

smds(i) 

mahi 

eswani 

jesmii 

esme 

[.sijum ] 

ammi 

2nd pl. 

estis 

£gt£ 

stha(na) 

sta d 

eiteni* 

jeste 

est& 

[sijup] 

[adib) 

3rd pl. 

senf 

-f 

e-e-si 

santi 

hdnti 

* 

asanzi 

spt(u) 

— 

sind 

it /id/ 

*-nti g 

O 

— 

— 

da dati 

— 

— 

dad$tu 

— 

— 



28 In fact the augment is only well-attested in the Central Proto-Indo-European languages (Greek, Phrygian, Armenian, 

Indo-Iranian). Proto-Indo-European may or may not have employed the augment. The augment appears originally to have 
been an independent temporal adverb. 

29 See Kiparsky 2005. According to Hoffmann (1976:535), what ties ali these contexts together is that the verb is not conceived 
of as providing new information to the addressee, but rather simply mentions the existence of the verbal action. For example, 
in a prohibition, the addressee normally does not need to be informed that he/she is performing or intends to perform the 
action that the speaker wants him/her to desist from or forbear to do. 

30 See Kiparsky 2005. 

31 The uses of the Latin subjunctive are among the most popular subjects of research for linguistically inclined classirists. Just 
m recent times one may mention the following book-length treatments: de Melo 2007, Mesa Sanz 1998,-Mulier-Wetzel 2001, 
Sabaneeva 1996> and Smith 1999. This is on top ofthe well-known earlier works of Handford 1947 and Thomas 1938. 

32 But the subjunctive of Proto-Indo-European also seems to have permitted secondary endings to 'judge from the evidence 
of Vedic where secondary endings are used exdusively in'lst dual and plural active, in the 3rd plural active and almost 
exclusively in the 3rd plural middle. The 2nd singular and 3rd singular have both primary and secondary endings. 
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lst du. 

— 

— 

svah 

* 

usvahJ h 

— 

jesvi • 

esvd 

SijUy 

bidjds 1 

— 

2nd du. 

—- 

ECTTOV 

sthdh — 

w 

—- 

jesta - 

estd 

sijuts* 

— 

3rd du. 

— 

EOTOV 

stdh 

* 

sto 

— 

jeste 

■— ■ 

— 

— 


(a) Latin or Old Latin unless otherwise noted. (b) The Modern Lithuanian forms, with the exception of the 3rd singular, have 
mainly been thematized: esu, esi , est i, esame , esate y esava , esata. The 3rd person in Modern.Lithuanian is normally suppleted 
by the form yra in most meanings, but esti stili survives Ln a consuetudinal sense, (c) Literary Dorie (Theocr. 15.73). For the 
alternation between -pec; and -pev see below. A preform *esmen should have become *emen in Attic by the First Compensa- 
tor y Lengthening, and such a form is indeed attested in Epie and Ionie eip£v and modulo the ending in the Dorie form quoted 
above. Attic eapsv has analogically restored the s on the basis of other forms of the paradigm. (d) OAv. (e) Oscan. (f) 
Mycenaeam to be read /ehensi/. (g) Zero-grade alternate of the 3rd plural ending occurring mainly in reduplicated and 
Marten presents. For Narten presents, see pp. 47 and 425. (h) ‘We two want’. (i) ‘We tvvo pray’ 

i 

2. Notes on the table 

a. Latin has no trace of lstsg. -m in the present indicative except sum < esom < 
*hxesmi . 

b. Old Lithuanian athematic (es-)mi is deceptive. When the reflexive ptc. -s(i) is added, 

the ending appears as -mies(i)> e.g. duomies ‘I givel This matehes the evidence of 
OPr. asmai 1 airi, which means the ending was PB not possibly through 

contamination with the middle endings. 

c* Lat .fers you carry’, es ‘you are' (stili ess in Old Latin). Again the OLith. 2nd sg. esi is 
not quite what it appears to be. Since (1) the accent is attracted onto the ending and (2) 
the Old Prussian cognate form is assei , the ending probably goes back to Proto-Baltic 
*-sei. This would seem to agree with OCS je$i with -i not ~i. 33 Most modern Slavic 
languages, however, have just ~s (e.g. Maced. pravis 'you do J ) which could go back to 
but is often regarded as a secondary reduction of -si. 

d. The 3rd sg. in OCS -tu is peculiar and does not directly continue *~ti. ORuss. jesti, 
however, does show the expected outcome. The explanation of jestu is not ciear and 
probably cannot be separated from the explanation of the 3rd sg. zero-ending in many 
modern Slavic languages, e.g. Maced. e Ts. 34 

e. The precise reconstruction of the lst plural for Proto-Indo-European is not easy. It 
must have started with an *-m- (Hitt. -weni can easily be explained as the original 
lst dual). Latin and OCS point to an o-grade, but Greek (and possibly Macedonian 
[pravime] and Bulgarian) 35 points to an e-grade. Lithuanian -me goes back to a PB 

(reflexive -mes(i)) with no final consonant. Finally, Greek (in part), Latin, and 
Indo Jranian point to a final -s. But Attic-Ionic (eapev) has a final - n , which may be 
matehed by Hitt. -we-n-i. 

i. The alternation between *e and *o may be explained as the resuit of the Proto- 
Indo-European rule changing unaccented *e in a closed syllable to *o , 36 Thus 


33 Cf. also Cz.;si and SCr. jest. 

34 One possibility would be that final -i was lost precociously in the verbal endings and that the final stop -1 was either 
dropped (leading to the endingless forms) or supported by a paragogic prop vowel - u . 

35 But the e offhese forms could be analogical to the 2ndpi. -te. 

36 Cf. the nominative accusative of neuter s-stems like *$6nh 1 os (Lat. genus, etc.) replacing 'gentes and the thematic 
nominative singular *-os vs. the vocative *-e. 
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*-mes would originally have been the accented variant and *-mos the unaccented 
variant. 

ii. One possibility for the *-s vs. *-n problem would be to assume that the originally 
undifterentiated ending *-me was extended into a primary *-mes (Ved. -mah) and 
a secondary *-men (indirectly Hittite -wen and perhaps Ved. -ma if < *-mn). Th e 
Greek dialects have each generalized one ending. 

f. The 2nd plural looks like it should go back to *-tes. The aspirated consonant of Ved. 
sthd points to *-th 2 e(s), which may have originated in the dual. SP videtas (TE 2) ‘you 
(pl.) see’ seems to continue *-teh 2 s since a short vowel would have been syncopated in 
this environment by the Sabellic Final Syllable Syncope rule. *-teh 2 s may be a primary 
form of the secondary dual ending *-teh 2 seen in Umb. -to < *-ta < *-ta (synchronically 
the personal ending of the 2nd plural imperative), Lith. -ta, and OCS -ta. 37 Lith. -te, 
reflexive -tes(i), reflects a Iong vowel as in the lst plural. 

g. The e-vocalism of the accented 3rd plural ending is shown by Osc. sent (Po 39 +), 
PGk. *ehensi (Myc. e-e-si /ehensi/ and Att.-Ion. dol), and Goth. sind. Other traditions 
have contaminated *-enti with thcmatic *-onti, as in Lat. sunt, OCS sglu. 

i. A number of Old Latin forms have a 3rd plural ending -nont(ur)/-nunt(ur). The 
only non-hapax form is danunt ‘they give’ (Plaut. 12 or 13x, lx in each Caecil., 
Naev., Pac., ILLRP 136, Sora). 38 danunt was probably created on the model of the 
semantically overlapping verb sitio ‘allow, grant’: perf. pass. part. situs : 3rd pl. 
sinunt :: datus : X, X = danunt. 39 

h. 3rd pl. *-nti in reduplicated and Narten presents > Ved. -ati, e.g. dadati 'they give’ < 
*de-dhynti. No trace in Latin. 

i. The lst dual began with *-u- and probably ended with an s. The reconstruction of 
the vowel is difficult. Indo-Iranian is ambiguous. So too is Goth. bidjds ‘we two pray’, 
which is usually taken from PGmc. *bidjdwiz. Old Church Slavonic has -ve but this has 
probably been remade on the lst du. pronoun ve. Other Slavic Ianguages have -vo (Old 
Polish, Old Russian, Old Serbian, etc.), which matches with Lith. -va (reflex. -vos(i)) < 
*-ua. This is probably the secondary ending matching Ved. -va. 

). None of the dual endings survives in Latin unless the 2nd plural is from the old dual. 

B. Secondary Active Endings: in imperfect and aorist indicatives, ali optatives, and injunc- 
tives. 



SINGULAS. 

PLURAL 

DUAL 

lst 


*-me/o-(n) 

*-uoh-t 

2nd 

*-s 

*-te 

*-tom 

3rd 

*-t 

*-ent, *-nt 

? Q 

*-teh 2 (m) 


37 See below p. 387. 

38 The other forms are: explenunt (Paul. Fest p. 70 L) 'fili up \fennunt strike (Fest. p. 160 L), mserinuntur (Liv. Andr. Poet . 26 
(28}.3) 'put in; nequinont (Liv. Andr. Poet, 13 [14]) 'cannot; obmunt (Fest. p. 206 L) go to', prodihunt (Enn. Ann. 148 Sk) ‘go 
forth; redinunt (Enn. Ann . 503 Sk) 'returri, and solinunt (Fest. p. 160 L) 'are accustomed'. 

39 See Sommer 1914b:192. 
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1 . Sample Forms 

a. Ist sg. Lat duceba-m *I was leading’, Gk. efieisa C I showed’ < ^(h^e-deik-s-m, Gk, s(3r|v 
‘I went’ < *(h 1 )e-g w eh 2 -m i Ved. adaiks-am C I showed’ < *-a+m, Ved. a-vid-a-m T saw’ < 
*(h 1 )e-uid-o-m, Hitt. esun 1 was’ < *hjes-m . 

b. 2nd sg. Lat. ducebd-s you were leading’ Gk. £tl0£l-<; ‘you were putting 1 , sinac; ‘you said’ 
« ^(hje-ue-uk^-e-s^ Ved. a-vid-ah ‘you sawl 

c. 3rd sg. OL feced made 1 (ILLRP 2). 41 Remember the expected outcome of -t# is -d# in 
Latin. The secondary endings were replaced with primary ones in Classical and pre- 
Classical Latin, thus diiceba-t ‘he was leadingl Gk. £OTr| ‘he stood’ < *(h 1 )e-steh 2 -t = 
Ved. a-sthat. 

i 

\ 

d. Ist pl. Latin has generalized the primary ending -mus, Cf. Ved. a-gama ‘we went’ < 
*(h 1 )e-g w eh 2 -me. In Greek Ist pl. *-me » -pev, but Gk. -psv may originally have been 
secondary. 

e. 2nd pl. Latin has generalized the primary ending -tis, e.g. duceba-tis you (pl.) were 
leading*. Cf. 2nd pl. *-te > -re as in Gk. ecp£p £T£ you (pl.) were carrying’ Ved. d-gd-ta 
you (pl.) went’ Hitt. est en 'you (pl.) were. 

f. 3rd pl. Latin has generalized the primary ending -nt; expected -nd is stili found in Fal. 
[fi]fiq-od /-ond/ ‘they fashioned 5 (GG 1). In Greek zero-grade *-nt > -av, e.g. 

‘they showed’ < ^(h-Je-deik-s-nt. Cf. OCS glagola-s$ < *-s-nt ‘they said’ The e-grade 
*-ent has different outcomes in Greek depending e.g. on the laryngeal environment: 
*(h 1 )e-g w h 2 -ent > £pav ‘they went’, *h x e-didhyent > Ep. s8iSov ‘they gave’ 

g. Ist du. *-ue/ohj > Ved. -vd, ORuss., etc. - va . 

h. 2nd du. *-tom > Ved. dgdtam you two went’, Gk. Eprprov you two went’ or *-teh 2 > OCS 
-ta> Lith. -ta y reflexive -to-s(i). It is this second ending that was apparently inherited 
into Proto-Italic and which survives as the ending of the 2nd plural imperative in 
Umbrian eta-tu, eta-to go!’ < Proto-Sabellic *-ta. 

i. 3rd du. *-teh 2 m > Ved. a-gdtdm ‘they two went’, Gk. ej3f]Tr|v ‘they two went’. 

C. The Middle Endings 42 

1. Primary Middle 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Ist 

*-h 2 e(h 2 eyr 

*-me(s)d h h 2 

2nd 

*-th 2 eV-r » *-so-r 

*~d h ue, *-d h uue 

n 

3rd 

*-o-r » *~to~r 

*-ro-r » *-nto-r 


40 The Greek aorist of this verb has aequired some alpha-thematic forms, although it appears that the Protoffndo-European 
reduplicated aorist from which it descends was thematic. Cf. Ved. dvocah 'you said’ < *(hj)e-ue-uk w ~e~s. 

41 There are a few Old Latin examples which suggest that fmal -d was lost for some speakers. Thus we hnd dede (ILLRP 22 
and 25, Pisaurum; ILLRP 222, Tibur), fece (ILLRP 1217, Cales), cepi (ILLRP 32la, Rome). Similarly there are 3rd plural 
perfect forms Iike dedron (ILLRP 123). See }. N. Adanis 2007:92-3. 

42 For a different view of the history of the middle endings, see Beekes 1995:240, who identifies the *-r seen in the Anatolian, 
Tocharian, Italic, and Celtic middle endings with the 3rd plural middle ending seen in Ved. -re. Cf. Tichy 2006:89,95. 
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a. The primary endings had an added *-r> which is found in Latin, Celtic, Tocharian and 
Hittite, e.g.: 



LAT. 

OIR. 

TB 

HITT. 

GOTH. 

VED. 

GK. 

lst sg. 

-or 

-UT 

-mar 

-ha(ha)(ri) 

-da 

-e 

-fiai 

2nd sg. 

-ris 

-ther 

-tar 

-ta(ri) 

-za 

-se 

-crai, -c7oi J 

3rd sg. 

-tur 

-thir 

-tdr 

-ta(ri), -a(ri) 

-da 

-te, -e 

-Tai, -TOL 

lst pl. 

-mur 

-mir 

-mtdr 

-wasta 

-nda 

-mahe 

-^e(a)6a 

2nd pl. 

[-mini] 

. -the 

-tdr 

-tuma(ri) 

-fida 

-dh(u)ve 

. -O0£ 

3dpl. 

-ntur 

-tir 

-ntar 

-anta(ri) 

-nda 

-nte > -re 

-VTCU, -VTOl 


(a) The forms with o-vocalism are continued in Arcadian, Cypriot, and Mycenaean. 


b. Contrast the r-less preterite middle form in Tocharian B (kaut- splif) and Hittite: 



TB 

HITT. 

VED. 

GK. 

lst sg. 

kautdmai 

- ha(ha)t(i) 

w 

-l 

-pav a 

2nd sg. 

kautatai 

-tat (i) 

-thah 

-0O 

3rd sg. 

kautdte 

-tat(i), -at(i) 

-ta, ~a 

-TO 

lst pl. 

kautdmte 

-wastat(i) 

-mahi 

-ps0a 

2nd pl. 

kautat 

-tumat 

-dhvam 

-a0e 

3rd pl. 

kautante 

-antat(i) 

-nta, -ra(n) 

-VTO 


(a) Non-Attic-Ionic. 



Secondary Middle 

- 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


lst 

*-h 2 e 

*~me$ l h 2 


2nd 

*-th 2 e 

*-d h ue, *-d h uue 

r\ a 


3rd 

*-o » *-to 

*-ro » *-nto 



a. lst sg. OHitt. -ha(ha)-ti, Ved. mid. opt. lst sg. bhdreya T may carry, Lat. -or < -o-r < 
*-o-h 2 e-r , Gk. (non-Attic-Ionic) -pav < *-(m)-h 2 eh 2 e-m. 

b. 2nd sg. Ved. -thah, OHitt. -ta-ti generally replaced by *-so > as in Greek, Latin, and 
Iranian. Olr. preserves a second person ending with a reflex of t in the primary ending 
-ther, e.g. 2nd sg. pres. suidigi-ther ‘you place 5 . 

c. 3rd sg. Hitt. esa ‘sits 5 , Ved. dsaya-t ‘was reclining 5 < ^(h^e-keio, CLuv. ziyari < *heiori 
'lies 5 Olr. berair £ is carried 5 , Osc. loufi[r ] 43 (Lu 1.8) or 5 replaced by *-to . OHitt. -ta-ti 

d. lst pl. Gk. -pea0a, ~p£0a, Ved. - mahi , Av. -maiSi, Hitt. -wasta-t 

e. 2nd pl. Gk. -cr-0£ < *-d h ue; Ved. - d k (u)vam , OAv. - dum < *-duimn. The disyllabic 

43 But the restoration of the final consonant is doubtful. 
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forms of this ending are probably Sievers’ variants. Hitt -ttuma(ri)/-ttumat(i) and 
CLuv. -dduwar with geminate spelling of the stop point to a pre-form *-tuuo-r which 
has been analogically remade on the basis of the 2nd plural active ending 

f. 3rd pl. Ved. a~duh-ra-n They gave milk' < ^(h^i-dPug^ro, a-se-ra-n were reclining < 
*(hj)e~kei-ro. 

3. The middle endings have been gradually assimilated to the *-mi endings: 

*-o » *-to after *-t (traces of t-\ess forms in Indic, Hittite, Old Irish, and Oscan). 

*-w » *-nto after *-nt (traces of nt-less forms in Indic). 

*-th 2 e » *-so after *~s (traces of s-less forms in Indic, Old Irish, and Hittite). 

*-h 2 e(h 2 e) » *-ma/ma after *-m (traces of m-less forms in Indo-Iranian, Hittite, Italic, 
Celtic, and Germanic). 

The first two changes were already well established in Proto-Indo-European. The second 
two were einzelsprachlich. u 

4. The original o-vocalism is retained in Gk. keIto Tay. 

\ 

5. The original primary marker *r is replaced by -i after tc. in Greek, Indo-Iranian, 

and Germanic. Some further analogical and phonological modifications lead to the 
following set of endings for Proto-Greek: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*-mai 

*-mest h a 

2nd 

*-soi 

*-st h e 

3rd 

*-toi 

*-ntoi 


These primary endings are preserved in Arcado-Cypriot and Mycenaean. Elsewhere the 
2nd and 3rd sg. and 3rd pl. have become *-oai -tcu -vtai after the vocalism of the Ist 
singular. 

6. The Latin Middle Endings in Detail. Starting from Proto-Indo-European: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

*-h 2 e *-med h h 2 

*-th 2 e *-d h ue, *-d h nue 

*-o y *~to *-ro, *-nto 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


lst 

*-h 2 e-r 

*-med h h 2 

2nd 

*-th 2 e 

*-d h ue 

* 

3rd 

*-or, *-tor 

*-ntor a 


(a) The expected *-ror seems to have been eliminated without a trace. 


44 A convenient Gerra an adjective/adverb meaning “happening independently in the separate daughter languages" 


lst 

2nd 

3rd 
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a. First let us consider the uncontroversial parts. 

i. The lst sg. thematic form *-o-h 2 e-r gave -or (Plaut. Capt 791 eminor T threaten, 
etc.) and then by shortening before final r, -or. 45 

ii The 2nd sg. was replaced by the generalized secondary ending *-so, 46 after the active 
2nd sg. ending -s, and after a vowel this became -re by Rhotacism. The ending was 
recharacterized by the addition of -s to give -ris, but in some kinds of Latin the 
recharacterization occurred before weakening of final -o, producing first *-ros and 
then -rus, e.g. spatiarvs walk aboufi (ILLRP 985, Beneventum). 47 

a. In OL -re is more common that -ris. Terence does not use -ris at ali. 

p. Cicero uses -ris primarily in the passive indicative. In the subjunctive, future, 
imperative, and indicative of deponent verbs he uses -re. 

iii In the lst plural a new middle form -mur was created on the modei of the active lst 
pl. -mus by substituting -r for -5. 

b. The forms of the other middle personal endings are somewhat difficult 

i On the face of it Latin 3rd sg. -tur and 3rd pl. -ntur look like straightforward 
descendants of PIE *-tor and - ntor , but the evidence of Sabellic complicates this 
picture. 

a. In Oscan the endings are 3rd sg. -ter (vincter c is convicted’, Lu 1.21) and 3rd pl. 
-nter (karanter ‘eat’ Cp 37.9). 

(3. In Umbrian the primary endings are -ter and -nter (herter ‘ oportet ’ lia 40, 
ostensendi ‘ostendentur VI a 20) but the secondary ending for the 3rd pl. is-ntur 
(terkantur Hnspicianf III 9). 48 

i 

y. It is most probable that Umbrian continues the Proto-ltalic situation whereas 
Oscan and Latin have each in different fashions generalized one set of endings. 

8. Oscan and Umbrian -ter, -nter may continue an earlier *-tro and *-ntro. If this 
is correct then Proto-ltalic had the following system for the 3rd person medio- 
passive endings: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Primary 

*-tro 

*-ntro 

Secondary 

*-tor 

*-ntor 


e. It is not entirely ciear how the Proto-Indo-European set-up could have led to 


45 For the shortening, see p. 128. 

46 Ihe same remodeling happened independently in Greek (e<pepou ‘you were carried’ < *e-p h ere-so), Vedic in the primary 
ending only (bharase ‘you are carried'), Avestan (yazaesa 2nd sg. dep. opt. ‘may you worship’) and Gothic (haitaza ‘you are 
cailed’). 

47 Cf. also vtarvs 'you should use' (CIL 1 2 .1702, Venusia), figarvs ‘you should be fixed' (CIL 4.2082, Pompeii), PATfARVS 
‘endure' (CIL 6.10736). The one literary exaniple of -rus appears to be expeiirus 'tr/ (Cat. Agr. 157.8).‘J. N. Adams (2007:446- 
9) gives a complete list of examples known to him. 

48 The 3rd singular secondary ending with -t- is not attested in Umbrian. ,, 
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the Proto-Italic situation but it is noteworthy that Celtic deponents too seem to 
require positing endings of the shape *-trV and *-ntrV . 49 

ii. Tlie 2nd plural ending -mini most probably derives from a reinterpretation of 
a periphrastic construction made up of the middle partieiple in the nominative 
masculine (and feminine) plural. Lat. sequimini you (pl.) follow’ would then derive 
from an earlier *sek w omVnoi estis comparable to a theoretical Greek collocation 
sTtopevoi sate you (pl.) are following’ 50 

a. Although no 2nd plural middle forms of the verb are attested in Sabellic, it is 
certain that Sabellic too had a 2nd plural with an -m- in it. 

In Umbrian the ending of the deponent future imperative is -mu, -mu < 
*-md , e.g. persnimu (Via 55 +), persnimu (lia 27 +) ‘pray and in Oscan the 
form, secondarily fitted out with a middle -r, is - mur > e.g. censamur (Lu 1.19) 
consider. 

In Latin one solution to the creation of a distinet middle future imperative 
ending was to create a form on the analogy 

i 

2nd pl. act. ipv. -te : fut. act. ipv. -td(d) :: 

2nd pl. mid. ipv. -mini : fut. mid. ipv. X, X = -mino. 51 

This paralie! suggest that the following analogy operated in Sabellic: 

2nd pl. act. ipv. *-te : fut. act. ipv. -td(d) :: 2nd pl. m.-p. ipv. *-mV: fut. mid. ipv. 
X, X“-mo. 

For this analogy to liave operated there must have been a 2nd plural medio- 
passive ending in -m-. 52 

D. A distinctive set of active endings, characterized by *-h 2 e in the lst singular, shows up most 
clearly in the perfect, but could apparently be used with some present stems as well. These 
present stems, some with o/e ablaut of the root, are continued directly 53 in Hittite as the “-hi 
conjugation.” 

1. Reconstructed Endings of Proto-Indo-European 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*-h 2 e 

*-me? 

2nd 

*-th 2 e 

*-e 7 . 

3rd 

*-e 

*-rs , *-ers > *-er 

Q 


49 See JasanofF2003:52-4. 

50 This idea originates with Bopp 1820:51. Panagl (1999) suggests that the -mini forms originate not from a periphrastic 
construction, which would be hard to motivate, but from a reinterpretation of attributive participles. 

51 E.g. frvimino ‘enjo/(ILLRP 517,117 bce, near Genoa). 

52 Although it is also conceivable that a theoretical *-mndd was remade to *-mdd to better mateh active -tdd. 

53 According to the view presented in JasanofF 2003. 
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a. Evidence 


lst sg. *-h 2 e 

Gk. -a, (p)oI6a ‘I know’, Ved. veda ‘I know’. 

2nd sg. *-th 2 e 

Gk. -0a, (p)oio0a ‘you know’, Ved. vettha ‘you know’. 

3rdsg. *~e 

Gk. -e, (p)ot6e ‘knows’, Ved. veda ‘knows’. 

lst pl. *-m£ 

Ved. vidmd ‘we know’, 54 Gk. (p)i'6pev ‘we know’; Gk. -pev is from 
the active primary ending. 

2ndpl. *-e 

Ved. vidd ‘you (pl.) know’, probably Pael. lex-e (Pg 9) ‘legistis' 
‘you (pl.) have read’, Gk. -re, (f)tcrre ‘you.(pI.) know’; -te is 
remodeled after the active primary ending. 

3rd pl. *-ers > *-er 

Lat. fuere ‘they were’ < *-er-i, fu-er-unt < *-er-ont, Hitt. -erl-ir 
< *-er, YAv. -ara. Gk. -aot, (p)ia-aat(v) ‘they know’ remodeled 
after active primary ending of reduplicated presents. 

3rd pl. *-rs 

T o 

OAv. cikditaras 55 ‘they appeared’. The Vedic 3rd plural perfect 
ending -uh, as in viduh ‘they knew’, continues PHr. *-rs, the old 
pluperfect ending. 


2. In Latin these endings have been considerably modified. The singular endings and the 
3rd plural ending have been extended by an -i, the hic et nunc particle of the primary 
active endings. 56 This led to a pre-Latin 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*-ai 

? 

■ 

2nd 

*-(is)tai 

? 

» 

3rd 

*-ei 

*-eri 


a. The unmonophthongized lst singular is continued in Fal. pepara-i (GG l). 57 In Latin 
it has developed first to -ei (fecei ‘I made’, ILLRP 454, Polla, 132 bce) and then to -f, 
e.g. vidi ‘I saw’ 

b. The 2nd sg. *-tai is preceded by a linking element -is- that also shows up elsewhere in 
the perfect, namely in the 2nd pl. -is-tis, in the perf. inf. vid-is-se ‘to have seen’ and, 
with Rhotacism and vowel lowering, as -er- in the alternative 3rd pl. -erunt, in the plp. 
(' vid-er-at ), future perfect and perfect subjunctive stems ( vid-er-d , vid-er-im). Thus 
*-is-tai > -istei (gesistei ‘you did’, ILLRP 311,2nd century bce) > vid-is-ti ‘you saw’ 

c. The 3rd sg. *-ei was recharacterized by the active primary 3rd singular ending -t to 
give -eit as in fveit ‘was’ (ILLRP 918). Cf. Ven. atisteit (Lejeune 75) ‘set up(?)’. In 


54 In the perfect the ending -ttia is more common in Vedic than -met. It is possible that the ending is to be reconstructed 
*~me/oh x . 

55 See Jasanoff 1997a. 

56 This extension is not surprising given the essential non-past meaning of the old perfect, A similar process happened in 
Old Church SIavonic where pre-Slavic *uoida was extended to *uoidai and became vide. Similarly, the Hittite primary hi- 
conjugation endings continue the h 2 e-endmgs plus i. 

57 Written pe: par ai with a word-divider alter the reduplication. 
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Plautus the scansion -it is well attested, e.g. vendidit ‘sold’ ( Capt. 9). However, there 
is also evidence from the earliest Latin for an ending -ed, whic|i must originate in the 
thematic (thematized) aorist, e.g. feced ‘made (ILLRP 1251, Corchiano; ILLRP 2). 
This is the source of later, but stili Old Latin, -it with the general replacement of the 
secondary ending -d with the primary form -t. 

d. Lat. -i-mus is from the active primary endings. 

e. Lat. -istis was remodeled after the active primary endings, but Pael . lexe ‘you have 
read’ (Pg 9), if it is correctly interpreted as /lek-s-e/, 2nd plural to a perfect (< original 
s-aorist) of lego ‘read’, would continue something remarkably old matching Ved. vida 
‘you (pl.) know’. 

f. The most archaic 3rd plural ending is -ere < *-er-i. 5 * 

g. In addition to this ending there are two other 3rd plural endings attested already in 
Plautus. 

i, -erunt < *-i$-ont with the perfect formant -is- plus a 3rd plural ending -ont from 
the aorist is attested 7x in Plautus, e.g. meruerunt ‘they deserved’ (Most. 281). Such 
a form may also be inferred from the (syncopated?) epigraphical forms dedro(t) 
‘they gave (ILLRP 23, 24, Pisaurum 59 ) and dedron (ILLRP 123), although these 
may also just be graphic. 60 

This form is the one mainly (possibly exclusively) continued in the Romance 
languages: Ital. dissero ‘they said’, OFr. vi(d)rent ‘they saw’> Fr. iis virent ‘they sawl 

ii. -erunt < *er-ont is a combination of the perfect ending -er(e) and the aorist ending 
-ont. 

h. The Lapis Satricanus has a 3rd pl. steterai ‘set up that seems to have been remade 
after the lst and 2nd singular endings. 

i. Distribution of the Alternative 3rd plural endings 

i. In Plautus the commonest ending is -erunt: 61 


ENDING 

NO. OF OCCURRENCES 

-ere 

51 

-erunt 

106 

-erunt 

8 


58 It is noteworthy that in Plautus -ere occurs 37 times before a vowel and 14 times before a consonant (Bauer 1933). In 
Ennius -ere occurs before a vowel and -erunt before a consonant. What these distributions mean, if anything, is unclear. 

59 Present-day Pes aro. 

60 Some archaic Latin inscriptions attest a spelling practice known as <c syllabic notation” whereby a consonantal letter is used 
to spell both the consonant and the vowel fbund in the letter s name. Thus <d> may be used to spell /de/. Hence dedro(t) may 
in fact be interpreted as dederon(t). The form ededre (so, not edendre as prLnted in ILLRP 303, Fucino) and dedre (Trebia, 
present-day Trevi, Sensi 1991:410) must be interpreted as instances of syllabic notation since there is no possibility of syncope 
of the long e in the ending -ere. See Vine 1993:331. 

61 At the end of a hexameter, where both -ere and -erunt would have been acceptable, Ennius uses -erunt. This suggests that 
-erunt was Ennius* unmarked form, even though -ere is twice as common overall in his poetical works (Annales 10.4, Scenicu 
4:2). See Skutsch 1985:62. 
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ii, Terence, on the other hand, slightly prefers -ere: 


ENDING 

NO. OF OCCURRENCES 

-ere 

26 

-erunt 

22 

-erunt 

1 


iii. Caesar and Cicero avoid -ere and Cicero (Orat. 157) regarded -erunt as verius 
‘more correct’ 62 

iv. Hexameter poetry, however, made good use of -ere. In Vergil it predominates, but 
even in works of a lower register it is common: 

Vergil 

ENDING 
-ere 
-erunt 
-erunt 

Horaee s Satires 

ENDING 
-ere 
-erunt 
-erunt 

Juvenal 


ENDING 

NO. OF OCCURRENCES 

-ere 

13 

-erunt 

21 

-erunt 

0 


v. In Livy -ere is used 56% of the time in the first decade, but only 10% of the time in 
the fifih decade. 63 


62 For Cicero forms in -ere are solidly transrrutted at Agr. 1.4.12 ( suscepere f took up), Pis. 40.96 (fuere Vere'), Fam. 10.19.2 
(i dedere gave) and Leg. 1.2.6 (successere ‘succeeded’), although they are usually emended out of existence. Caesar has atleast 
ttvo certain examples: BC 1.51.5 (sustinuere endured') and 3,63.6 ( accessere ‘approached’). 

63 For all these figures, see Bauer 1933. 


NO. OF OCCURRENCES 
17 
11 
0 


NO. OF OCCURRENCES 

231 

29 

0 
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E. The Thematic Endings 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*-o-h 2 e > *-o 

*“0-me/o-s 

2nd 

*-e-si 

*-e-te(s) 

3rd 

*-e-ti 

*-o-nti 


1. Evidence 

a. lst sg. Lat. duco T lead’ < *deukd> Gk. (pepo) ‘I carry’ Ved. bhard-mi 'id.’, YAv. spasiia T 
see’ The acute intonation of Lith. vezii T convey’ points to *-oh 2 with JasanofFs Law. 64 
Likewise the ending of Goth. batra T carry’ points to an acute 

b. 2nd sg. Lat. ducis ‘you lead’ < *deukesi> Gk. (pepeu; 'you carry’ < *-ei+s < *-esi ?, Ved. 
bharasi 'id’; Lith. 2nd sg. vezi you convey 5 , however, points to < *-ei. 

c. 3rd sg. Lat. ducit 'leads’ < *deuketi y Ved. bhdrati 'carries’ Goth. batrip 'id’ OCS nesetu 
‘id’ but Maced. nese ; Lith. veza 'conveys’ with a reflecting generalized o-grade. 

d. lst pl. Lat. ducimus £ we lead’ < *deukomos , Gk. cpepopev 'we carry 5 , Ved. bhardmas(i) 
'id.’ 

e. 2nd pl. Lat. ducitis 'you (pl.) lead’ < *deuketVs> Gk (pepsxs 'you (pl.) carry’, Ved. 
bhdratha 'id’ 

f. 3rd pl. Lat. ducunt 'they lead’ < *deukonti y cf. Carm. Sal. 2 tremonti ' tremunt , they 
tremble’. Cf. Gk. (pgpouai 'they carry’ Dor. cpepovu 'id’, Ved. bhdranti 'id’ 

2. In the opinion of some the thematic paradigm is simply the thematic vowel plus the 

athematic endings (Cowgill and followers). 65 In the opinion of others the thematic 

paradigm, or some element contributing to the origin of the thematic paradigm, once 

was of the *-h 2 e type (Watkins, JasanofF). 66 

a. The chief evidence for the latter hypothesis is the lst sg. *-o-h 2 e > -d, which cannot be 
derived from the expected *o-mi. Nor can the Greek 3rd singular (cpepei carries’) be 
easily derived from *-eti> though Cowgill proposed a complicated sound law to try to 
achieve tliis. 

b. Intimately connected with these questions is the explanation of the Hittite hi- 
conjugation. In the singular present and preterite the personal endings of the hi- 
conjugation and the mLconjugation are mainly distinet: 


64 See p. 114. 

65 Cowgill 1985a. 

66 Watkins 1969 and jasanoff 1979. Beekes (1995:233) also argues that the thematic endings were originally distinet from the 
athematic endings in a rather different way. 
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SINGULAR PRESENT 


H/-CONJUGATION 

M/-CONJUGATION 

Ist 

ar-hi arrive af 

wek-mi ‘want’ 

2nd 

ar-ti 

wek-si 

3rd 

dr-i 

wek-zi < *wek-ti 



SINGULAR PRETERITE 

H/-CONJUGATION 

MI-CONJUGATION 

lst 

dr-hun 

wek-un 

2nd 

ar-ta* 

wek-ta 

3rd 

dr-as 

wek-ta < *wek-t 


(a) According to Melchert and Hoffher 2008:180 seholars disagree about whether the final -a in the spellin? k 
real or merely graphic. v 6 

In the plural of the present and preterite the endings of the two conjugations are 
identical: 


PLURAL PRESENT 



HECONJUGATION 

M/-CONJUGATION 

lst 

er-weni 

wek-weni 

2nd 

dr-teni 

wek-teni 

3rd 

ar-anzi 

wek-anzi 

* 

PLURAL PRETERITE 


H/-CONJUGATION 

MJ-CONJUGATIGN 

lst 

ar~uen 

wek-wen 

2nd 

ar-ten* 

wek-ten 

3rd 

ar-er 

wek-ir 


c. Some seholars believe that the hi-conjugation is an innovated type of present back- 

formed to the Proto-Indo-European perfect by making primary versions of the 
inherited perfect endings. 67 

d. Jasanoff has argued that Proto-Indo-European simply had an “V-conjugation, which 
coexisted with the *-mi conjugation. In Hittite this category was retained. 68 Elsewhere, 
these fornis were thematized or otherwise modified. 

i. According to Jasanoff, ^e-conjugation root presents were characterized by o/e 
ablaut. The o-grade is stili reflected in certain extra-Anatolian cognates of original 
*- h 2 e root presents, e.g. Lat. fodio ‘I dig', OCS bodg ‘I stab’, Hitt. paddai ‘digs’ < 

67 Eichner 1975. 

68 Jasanoff 2003a:64-90. 
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^odf 1 ^)-; Lat. mold y 69 MW malaf y Arm. malem , Goth. malan* ~ Hitt maZ/t (hi- 
conjugation) grinds’ < *molh 2 -' 

ii. But other *fr 2 e-conjugation stems had different ablaut properties. 
p The Latin Endings 


1. Primary Endings 



THEMATIC 

PRESENT 

ATHEMATIC 

PRESENT 

DEPONENT 

PRESENT 

VARIA 

lst sg. 

duco ‘lead’ 

sum W 

sequor ‘follow’ 

VOL ESOM a 

2nd sg. 

ducis 

es 

sequeris 


3rd sg. 

ducit 

est 

sequitur 

Osc. ist b 

lst pl. 

ducimus 

sumus 

sequimur 


2nd pl. 

ducitis 

estis 

sequimini 


■ 

3rd pl. 

ducunt 

sunt 

sequuntur 

VOL tremonti c 

(a) ‘I am’. Garigliano Bowl. See Vine 1998. (b) Ts’. Cm 1 A 12 +. (c) ‘They tremble’ Carm. Sal. 2. 

Secondary Endings 


• 



THEMATIC 

ATHEMATIC 

DEPONENT 

VARIA 


PRESENT 

PRESENT 

PRESENT 

lst sg. 

ducebam was 
leading 

eram was J 

sequebar Vas 
following’ 

Osc. manafum a 

2nd sg. 

ducebas 

eras 

sequebaris , 
sequebdre 


3rd sg. 

ducebat 

erat 

sequebatur 

OL FECED b 

lst pl. 

ducebamus 

eramus 

sequebamur 


2nd pl. 

ducebatis 

eratis 

sequebamini 

ipv. vehite c 

3rd pl. 

ducebant 

erant 

sequebantur 

Osc. fufans d 


(a) ‘I entrusted’ Cp 37.1. (b) ‘Made’, (c) ‘Carryl’ (d) ‘Were’ or ‘had been. Cm 1 A 10. 

G. The Latin Verbal System 70 

As the chart below shows, the Latin verbal system has been quite reorganized from the Proto- 
Indo-European point of view. 


69 But Lat. molo is technically ambiguous since it can also continue *melo. 

70 The division of the Latin verbal system into perfectum (i.e. completed) and infectum (i.e. incomplete) subsystems goes back 
at least to Var. L. 9.96: nam ex eodem genere et ex divisione idem verbum quod sumptum est , per tempora traduci potest infecti, ut 
discebam, disco, discam, et eadem perfecti , ut didiceram, didici, didicero “The sanie verb which has been taken from the same 
kind and same division can be conjugated in the tenses of the infectum , e.g. I was learning, I am learning, I shall be learning 
and in the same tenses of the perfectum , e.g, I had learned, l (have) learned, I shall have learned ” But Priscian (Keil 2.405) 
proposed another analysis of the system. According to him Latin had three tenses: present {praesens), past ( praeteritum ), and 
future (futurum). Within the past there were three subdivisions: imperfect (praeteritum imperfectum )> perfect { praeteritum 
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PRESENT 

PAST 

FUTURE 

Simple 

Present 

Perfect 

Future 


rogo 

rogavi 

rogabo 

- 

Task* 

‘I asked’ 

-Iwillask’ 

Progressive 

Present 

Imperfect 

Future 


rogo 

rogabam 

rogabo 


4 am asking’ 

‘I was asking’ 

■Twill be asking’ 

Completed 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future Perfect 


rogavi 

rogaveram 

■ rogavero 


‘I have asked’ 

‘I had asked’ 

‘I will have asked’ 


1. In broad morphological terms, the Proto-Indo-European perfect and aorist have merged 
into the Latin Perfect. This explains how the Latin perfect is both a simple past (< aorist) 
and a present perfect (< perfect). 71 

2. The Proto-Indo-European imperfect category is continued but with a new formal 
exponent. 

3. Latin has created and elaborated a new future system out of parts of the subjunctive and 
Proto-Indo-European desiderative. 

4. A new pluperfect has been created. 


perfectum ) and pluperfect (praeteritum plusquamperfectum), but the present and foture tenses were simple, undifferentiated 
categories. This bizarre failure to recognize the distinction between the fature and future perfect is due to the fact that alrnost 
all Roman grammarians, with the notable exception of Varro, considered the category we call the future perfect indicative to 
be the ftiture subjunctive. They were probably led to this misanalysis by a misguided desire for parallelism and because the 
future perfect normally occurs in subordinate clauses and the subjunctive was considered to be the mode especially suited to 

subordination. See Collart 1960.274 and Serbat 1978. Por more discussion of these alternative analyses and the issues involved, 
seepp. 452-4. 

71 See p. 409. 
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l, The Latin Present Stem Classes 

Latin has four and a half present stem classes in the traditional set-up, and a small number of 
irregular verbs. 1 i • . \ 

A. These classes are characterized by different final stem vowels, which can be found by re- 
moving the final -re of the present infinitive. 


lst conjugation: 

ama- Tove’ amare 




2nd conjugation: 

doce- Teacli <— docere 




3rd conjugation: 

age- lead’ <— agere 




3rd -id conjugation: 

cape- but underlyingly /kapi/ ‘take’ <— capere < *kapi$e 


4th conjugation: 

audi- ‘hear audire 




B. Present Indicative 





1ST 

2ND 

3RD 

3 RD-IO 

4TH 

CONJUGATION 

CONJUGATION CONJUGATION 

CONJUGATION CONJUGATION 

lst sg. amo 

doceo 

ago 

capio 

audio 

2nd sg. amas 

doces 

agis 

capis 

audis 

3rd sg. amat 

docet 

agit 

capit 

audi t 


I We say four and a half conjugations because the 3rd -id shares ali its forms either with the 3rd or the 4th conjugations. Varro 
appears to have recognized four conjugations (L. 9.109): itaque in reliqua forma verborum suam utrumque sequitur formam. 
Utrum in secunda persona forma verborum temporalium habeat in extrema syllaba as an es an is aut is [i.e. - is], ad discernendas 
similitudines interest: quocirca ibi potius index analogiae quam in prima, quod ibi abstrusa est dissimilitudo, ut apparet in his 
meo, neo, ruo: ab his enim dissimilia fiunt transitu, quod sic dicuntur meo meas, neo nes, ruo ruis, quorum unumquodque suam 
conservat similitudinis formam “Thus in the rest of the paradigm of the verbs each follows its own special type. Whether in 
the second person the paradigm of verbs has in the final syllable -as or -es or -i$ or -is is of importance for distinguishing the 
likenesses. Wherefore the mark of Regularity is in the second person rather than in the first, because in the first the unlikeness 
is concealed, as appears in meo ‘I go’, neo T sew’, ruo T falT; for from these there develop unlike forms by the change from 
first to second person, because they are spoken thus: meo , meas; neo , nes; ruo, ruis , each one of which preserves its own type 
of likeness.” [Translation R.G. Kent, Loeb edition.] But the numbering of the four occurs first in Sacerdos (3rd century ce, 
Keil 6.434): tertia producta quam quidam quartam vocant “the lengthened third conjugation, which some call the fourth 
apparently inspired by Remmius Palaemon (lst century ce). 
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lst pl. 

amamus 

docemus 

agimus 

capimus 

audimus 

2nd pl. 

amatis 

docetis 

agitis 

capitis 

auditis 

3rd pl. 

amant 

docent 

agunt 

capiunt . 

audiunt 


1. An underlying long stem vowel (lst conjugation -d-, 2nd -e-> 4th -i-) is shortened before 
final -t and before nt whether final or not. 2 

2. lst Conjugation, The underlying stem vowel -d- appears on the surface in the 2nd sg., lst 
pl., and 2nd pl. Before the lst sg. ending -d> the stem vowel -a- is deleted. 

3. 2nd Conjugation. The underlying stem vowel -e- appears on the surface in the 2nd sg., lst 
pl., and 2nd pl. Before the lst sg. ending -d, the stem vowel -e- is shortened. 

4. 3rd and 3rd-id Conjugations. The most efficient synchronic analysis of these conjuga- 
tions is not obvious. 

a. In the 3rd conjugation the stem vowel -e- surfaces as -i- in ali forms but the lst sg. and 
3rd pl. In these forms the stem vowel is deleted before the endings. The 3rd pl. ending 
has the variant - unt , a form that is also shared with the 3rd-id and 4th conjugations. 

b. In the 3rd-zd, the stem vowel -i- surfaces in all persons. 

II. The Sources of the Latin Conjugations 

A. The lst conjugation has several Proto-Indo-European or post-Proto-Indo-European sourc¬ 
es. 

1. Denominal verbs in *-ie/o- from e/z 2 -stems (i.e. d-stems): cura care' -> curare ‘to care', in 
Proto-Indo-European terms (Transponat) *koiseh 2 ~ieti > *koisati > curat. 

a. These are historically comparable to the Gk. -aco contracts like Tijidco T honor <— tijirj 
‘honor 5 and the Gothic II weak verbs in -o- like salbon ‘to anoint' *salba salve 5 . 

b. The suffix -are has spread in Latin to build denominatives also to nouns of other 
declensions, like iudicare ‘to judge <— iudex ‘judge. 

c. These denominatives from the d-stems are the prototypical source for the 1 st conjugation 
and the phonological source for the shape of the stem and endings displayed by this 
conjugation. The stem vowel -d- is the resuit of contraction of *-a-e- < *-d-ie- (2nd sg., 
3rd sg., 2nd pl.) or *-d-o < *-d-io- (3rd pl.). In the lst sg. the contraction of *-a-o < 
*-d-id was -d. 3 

2. Factitives from adjectives: novare ‘to renew’ novus , - a , um ‘new 5 sanare ‘to heal’ 

sanus, -a, - um ‘healthy, etc. In Latin these factitives entirely feli together with the d-stem 
denominatives. 

a. In Proto-Indo-European terms there appears to have been a factitive suffix *-h 2 - which 


2 See pp. 125-8. 

3 For the contractions see p. 132. In the Umbrian analog to the lst conjugation there was no contraction in the lst sg., as Unib. 
subocau ‘1 invoke (Via 22, etc.) < *sub-uokdio shows. 
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made verbs of the meaning ‘make X’ In Hittite the cognates of these verbs follow the 
/n-conjugation ( newahh-i ‘renews* 3rd sg.). 

3. Repetitives synchronically associated with perfect passive participles in -to- or -ito-. 4 
a. The repetitive stem exactly matches the perfect passive participle stem + -d-\ 


BASE 

MEANING 

PERF. PASS. 

PART. 

REPETITIVE 

MEANING 

,i 

canere 

£ sing 

cant-us 

cantare 

‘sing, recite, ineant' 

capere 

catch’ 

capt-us 

captare 

‘try to catch 

domare 

'subdue 

domit-us \ 

domitare 

‘subdue 

habere 

‘have' 

habit-us 

habitare 

‘inhabit' 

gerere 

‘carry 

gest-us 

gestare 

‘carry about' 

premere 

press' 

press-u$ 

pressare 

press' 

dicere 

‘say’ 

dict-us 

dictare 

‘recite 

The repetitive stem is -ita- 

and does not match the perfect passive participle. 

BASE 

MEANING 

PE RE. PASS. 

PART. 

REPETITIVE 

MEANING 

agere 

‘drive 

dct-us 

agitare 

‘shake, agitate' 

volare 

‘fly’ 

volatum a 

volitare 

‘fly about 5 


(a) volare has no perfect passive participle. The supine is cited instead. 


The suffix -ita- has been generalized on the model domare : domitare :: volare : X, X 
~ volitare. 

c. Although this formation was synchronically associated with the perfect passive 
participle, it is not ciear that it was in fact derived from the perfect passive participle in 
historical terms. 

i. Typically, the repetitive forms signal event-internal plurality, i.e. they indicate an 
event occurring at one time made up of multiple actions. For example, a repetitive 
of‘fly might mean‘flutter. 

'ii. It is hard to see how a denominative to an adjective (the perfect passive participle) 
could acquire this meaning. 

iiu Instead, it is possible that the synchronic association with the perfect passive 
participle is the resuit of a confluence of forms of ultimately different origins. 

a. The repetitive forms in -tarel-sare may have taken their starting point from a 
class of presents in -sa- which are ultimately denominative to nominals derived 
from desiderative stems, e.g. */i 2 reik- £ tear’ (Gk. spstKoi, etc.) —» rixa quarreF 
—> rixari £ to quarreF. When such a stem was derived from a root ending in a 

4 Sections 3 and 4 are based closely on Garrett and Slatin 2001. 
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dental, e.g. pendere ‘weigfr *pend-sd- > (dis-)pensdre 'weigh out’, it would 
have been, at least in some cases, synchronically analyzable as derived from the 
perfect passive participle. On the basis of this rederivation forms like dctdre 
were created. 5 

(3. The forms in -itare, on the other hand, may derive ffom t-stem agent nouns lilce 
eques , equitis ‘horseman. Derivatives of agent nouns typically mean To act as the 
base noun prototypically acts’ and this meaning led to that of the repetitive. 

iv. In some cases the repetitive entirely replaced the base verb, e.g. gusto, gustare ‘taste’ 
<r- *geusd, cf. Gk. yebopcu 1 taste’ OE ceosan , PDE choose A 

4. A category often lumped together with the repetitive is the frequentative. This type i s 
- formed synchronically by the addition of the suffix -ita- to the perfect passive participle. 


BASE 

MEANING 

PERE. PASS. 

PART. 

FREQUEN¬ 

TATIVE 

MEANING 

agere 

‘drive, do’ 

det-us 

actitare 

‘do repeatedly' 

canere 

‘sing’ 

cant-us 

cantitare 

sing repeatedly’ 

facere 

'do, make’ 

fact-us 

factitare 

"do or make frequently’ 


a. However, the frequentatives, unlike the repetitives, tend to signal multiple-event 
plurality, Le. a single type of event repeated on multiple occasions. Their exact pre- 
history is unclear. 

5. Compounded d- intensives: capere To take’ occupare To seize’; sternere To spread ouf 
—> consternare To scatter’ 


6. Some verbs with roots ending in *-(e)h 2 ~: 


*sneh 2 - swinT > nare. Cf. Ved. sna-ti swiins' 
*trh 2 - cross' > in-trare. Cf. Hitt. ta?'h- overcome’ 

O ^ w 


a. Not, however, stare ‘stand’, which the Sabellic evidence suggests may have been 
contracted from *sta-e~, i.e. a second-conjugation (unoriginal) stative (cf SP lst pl. 
adstaeoms CH 1 ‘we stand’). 7 


7. The suffix -(i)gdre has been generalized from denominatives to compound nouns with 
second member in -ex, -igis < *-ax, *-agis from the root of ago ‘dol 

navigare < sail > *ndvex sailor’ (cf navigium ‘boat", Av. nauudza- ‘boatman) <— navis 
c ship: 


5 Nussbaum 2007a. 

6 The replacement of base verbs by the repetitive form was aii ongoing process. Cf. pulsare ‘pusfi which replaces pellere in 
Romance (Fr. pousser, Sp. pujar ‘strive,falter). 

7 The stative reflectet! by Sabellic and possibly continued by Latin (so CowgiU 1973) probably replaces an earlier *~le-/qo- 
present *sth 2 -je Cf. OCS stojg. If Lat. stare does continue *stae- y then the apparent contraction of subjunctives of the type 
*ama-es to ames would have to be explained as the resuit of a desire on the part of speakers to keep the indicative and 
subjunctive distinet. An alternative would be to derive Lat. stare from *staie- < *sth 2 -ie- and assume that Sabellic alone remade 
*staie- as *staie~. 
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The derivational process was telescoped so that a verb in -igare might be derived directly 
from a base form with no intervening form in -ex, 

fumigare ‘fumigate <—fumus ‘smoke’. 
pur(i)gare purify 4— purus , a } -um pure. 5 

8. A similar explanation probably holds for the suffix -igare: 

fatigare ‘tire out’ 4— *fatig-is < *fati-ag-es making sufficiency’ gen. sg. <r-ffatis ‘sufficiency' 
Cf. affatim amply’. 9 

castigare reprimand > 4— castus y -a, -um chaste' 
vestigare ‘track’ 4- *vestig~. Cf. vestigium ‘footprinf. 

B. The Sources of the 2nd Conjugation 10 ' 

1. Proto-Indo-European roots that happened to end in *-eh r , in some cases probably 
extended by the *-ie-/-io~ suffix, 11 produced Latin stems in -e-. 

*pleh 1 - ‘fili’ —> *pleh 1 -ie- > ple-re. Cf. Gk. £-n\r|-To ‘filledl 
* b h leh j- ‘howl’ > fle-re ‘weep’ 

*sneh 1 - ‘spin > ne-re, Cf Gk. vfj-pa ‘yarn, OHG nden ‘to sew’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European o-grade causative-iteratives. In Proto-Indo-European it was pos- 
sible to derive a secondary present stem with causative or iterative sense from a verbal 
root by putting the root in the o-grade and adding the suffix *-eie-: 

Ved. vahati ‘carries’ —> vahayati ‘causes to carryl 12 
Gk. cpepco ‘I carry —> cpopeo) ‘I wear. 13 
Hitt. lukk- ‘shine —> lukkizzi ‘lights’ 

a. Latin has moneo ‘I warn 4— *men- ‘think’ spondeo £ I promise’ 4— *spend- libate', 14 
doceo 1 teach originally T cause to accepf 4— *dek- ‘accepf, luceo in the sense T light 
something’ 4— *leuk- shine’. 

b. The regular phonological developments of the singular and 2nd plural of the iterative- 
causatives gave the attested Latin forms: 

moneo < *moneid 

mones < *moneiesi monetis < *moneietV$ 

monet < *moneieti 

st 

The outcomes of lst pl. *moneiomo$ and 3rd pl. *moneionti are less certain. It is 

8 Or perhaps better from *pur ‘fire’ Cf. Umb. pir (Ib 12 +) 'fire. 

9 Or possibly *X-tbh 2 g-eh 2 -ie- if the formation is old enough. See Dunkel 2000:93, but contra Dunkel the inner-Italic 
development of *fati-ag- tofatig- is possible. 

10 See Christol 1991, who details the new possibilities created by the merger of the causative suffix *-eie- and the stative suffix 
*~eh r in For example, the perfect in -ut < *-e-uai, which was originally proper only to the causatives since it is formed 
from the present stem *-eie- by subtraction of *-/*-, has been spread also to original statives like habeo (habui) ‘have’ and taceo 
(tacui) ‘lie*. For a recent examination of the verbs of the 2nd conjugation see Vernet i Pons 2008. 

11 It is difficult to determine whether these verbs continue root presents or *-ie-/-io - suffixed forms. 

12 With a from *o in an open syllable by Brugmanns Law. See p. 403. 

13 Present-day English stili has traces of this system in lie < OH licgari < PGmc. *lig(j)a- < *leg h (i)e/o- vs. lay < OE lecgan < 
PGmc, *lagija- < *log h -eie/o- , or sit < OE sittan < PGmc. *sitja- < *sedie/o- vs. set < OE settan < PGmc. *satija- < *sod~eie/o~. 
Similarly, drink vs. drench. 

14 A libation sanctified a formal promise between men or between men and gods. 
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usually maintained that *-eo- would not contract and therefore that the attested fo rrns 
monemus and monent must be analogical. For the non-contraction of the sequ ence 
-eo- the examples of eunt 'they go' and aureus golden are cited. But aureus could be 
analogically restored on the basis of other forms of the paradigm and eunt may have 
escaped contraction due to the fact that it was a disyllable. The form nemo no one’ if 
from *ne-homd , suggests that contraction of *eo to e may have been a possibility, ^ 
that case, the attested forms and would also be entirely regular. 

On the other hand, if indeed there was no regular contraction of *eo , there are also 
abundant analogical possibilities for the replacement of *moneomos and *moneont by 
monemus and monent First, the phonologically regular e of the other forms of the 
paradigm may have been leveled. Second, the consistent, post-contraction -d of the 
lst conjugation may have served as an analogical model. Finally, the statives in *-eh r , 
another major source of 2nd-conjugation presents, were originally athematic and 
would have had *-emos and *-enti in the very first instance. 

3. Proto-Indo-European deverbal statives formed with the suffix *-eh 2 -: cal-ere 'be hof, tac¬ 
ere 'be quief, hab-ere 'have' 

a. Some of these co-occur with adjectives in -idus and verbal nouns in - or , a pattern 
which is also common with denominative statives. 

calere £ be hot’ ~ calidus 'hof ~ calor 'heatl 
frigere 'be cold’ ~frigidus cold’ ~ frigor l c oldl 

b. The stative sufiix *-eh 1 - is also found in Balto-Slavic: OCS budeti 'be awake' ~ Lith. 

budeti 'id’ < *b h ud h - ‘awakel . . 

c. Also related is the r| of the Greek aorist passive (really intransitive): £x<*pr|v ‘rejoiced’, 
etc. 

•Si 

d. In Latin the e is only found in the present stem. 

e. Not formally related is the Germanic 3rd weak class, e.g. Goth. habaip 'has', etc., which 
is probably an old middle recharacterized with active endings. 15 

f. There is a small set of -e- statives that co-occur with transitive/factitives of the 3rd 
conjugation: 

iacere Tie> i.e. 'be cast', vs. iacere casti 

candere 'shine vs. ac-cendere 'light upl 

pendere 'hang' intr. or 'weigh' vs. pendere 'hang' tr. 

4. Denominative statives in -e- with inchoatives in - escere : albeo> albere , albescere 'be white, 
become white' albus 'white'. Cf. the Hittite type idalawes- 'become bad' < Transponat 
^hjed-uol-eu-ehrS- idalu- 'bad' < *h 2 ed-uol-u -. 16 

C. The 3rd and 4th Conjugations. These conjugations are the main repository of present stem 
formations inherited from Proto-Indo-European. 


15 Jasanoff 1973. 

16 Literally ‘biting’ from the root *h 1 ed- ‘bite* 
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l Xhe simple e~grade thematics: 

*leg-e- collect’ > lego , Gk. Asyto. 

*ueg h -e- 'ride > veho > Pamph. Gk. f£X£T<i> Tet him convey’ Ved. vahati , Lith. vezu, OCS 
*$ek w -e- med.-pass. Yollow’ > sequor , Gk. sTtojiai. 

a. Some of these e-grades are disguised in Latin by the effects of various sound changes: 

*h 2 eg-e- 'drive > Lat. ago = Gk. dyo>, Ved. djati, ON aka, etc. 

*h 2 el-e- ‘nourisK > Lat. alo, Olr. ailid, ON ala £ to raise' 

*k w elh 1/2 -e- go round’ > Lat. colo , Gk. TteXopai, Ved. cdrati . 

*detk-e- £ show’ > Lat dico ‘I say’ Goth. gq-teihan * announce. 

*hieus-e- £ burn’ > Lat. uro, Gk. euco, Ved Rosati, 

*pleu-e- ‘floaf > OLplovit rains, 17 Gk. 7iAi(p)a> swim, saif, Ved. plavate Yloats’, OCS 
plovp T saiL 18 

b. "Ibis class does not occur in Hittite, and only barely occurs in Anatolian (HLuv. tamari 
‘builds’ k * demeti). 

c. According to Jasanoff many of these thematic presents were originally the middles 
of Narten presents. Thus *b h erti 3rd sg. act. vs. *b h ere 3rd sg. med.-pass. These were 
given athematie active endings already in Proto-Indo-European. Others were the 
subjunctives of aorist stems. 19 

2. Zero-grade Thematic Presents. There may have been some zero-grade thematic presents 
in Proto-Indo-European. Latin has some forms that are synchronically of this type. It is 
doubtfiil that any of them go back to Proto-Indo-European ancestors of exactly the same 
form. Lat. rudo T howl> but Ved. roditi Tiowls points to a simple athematie *reudh x -ti 
*rudh x -enti from which the zero-grade could have been generalized in Latin. 20 

3. Reduplicated presents 

a. Type 1: /-reduplicated presents: 

*si-zd-e- sit down > Lat. sido, Gk. 1 ( 0 ), Ved. sidati. 

*sti-sth 2 ~e- ‘stand* > Lat. sisto, Ved. tisthati ~ Gk. iatrjpL. 

*pi-ph 3 -e- ‘drink’ > Lat. bibo , Ved. pibati> Olr. ibid . 

*gi-gnhi~e- £ be born > Lat, gigno, Gk. ytyvopai. 

*si~sh r e- sow’ > Lat. sero. 21 

This reduplicated present type is characterized by /-vocalism of the reduplicating 
syllable and is originally mostly continued as thematic presents. Greek has made them 

17 Cf. Fest. 298 L: pateram perplovere in sacris cum dicitur, significat pertusam esse "When one says in rituals pateram 
perplovere ‘the cup leaks’, it means it has been broken ” CL pluo is extracted from compounds. 

18 However, the TB subj. plyewdm points to a one-time Narten present *pleu-ti. 

19 See Jasanoff 2003:148-9,224-7. 

20 Whereas other poets (Ov., Verg., etc.) have a short u in this word, Pers. 3.9 has rudere and the Occitan descendant ruzer 
also requires a long vowel. Whether this long vowel reflects a monophthongized full-grade *reud- is uncertain. Since the word 
is frequently used of the braying of donkeys, perhaps the lengthening is iconic. 

21 The full-grade of the root *seh r is seen in the perfect sevi Beside sevi, this verb also has another perfect serui (Enn. 
Var. 33, Apul. ApoL 93) formed to the present stem. Although not abundantly attested, the form serui ‘sowed’ has brought 
about the replacement of expected f messi by messui in the paradigm of the antonym meto, metere ‘reap’ 
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into athematic presents. This i-reduplicated type originally took *-h 2 e endings. Thu s 
the 3rd sg. *piph 3 -e was the source for the thematization to *piph 3 e-ti > bibit. 

b. Type 2: Ved. dadhati ‘puts’ = ,Gk. Ti0r|pi, Ved. dddati ‘gives’ = Gk. 8i5copi. This type Was 
characterized by e-grade reduplicatiori and athematic endings. 

i. Latin does not have any ciear traces of the e-reduplicating present type. The rp 0 t 
*deh y which had this type of present in Proto-Indo-European (Ved. dddati, Gk 
didtopi), shows up in Latin as do, dare. The short a of the stem in damus (< *dh 
mos), datis, dare, dabam, and dabo indicate that Latin inherited an athematic 
paradigm and the compound reddo ‘give back’ shows a trace of reduplication i n 

the geminate dd, but the vowel of the reduplicating syllable is unknown. 22 

\ 

ii. Greek has generalized the i-reduplication from type 1. 

4. Nasal Presents. A root of the shape *CERC- could form its present stem by infixing -ne- 
into the zero-grade —» CR-ne-C-, which ablauted with CR-n-C- in the non-singular active 
forms. The nasal infix was limited to the present stem and was not found in the aorist. 
This type belonged to the athematic class. The athematic paradigm is best preserved in 
Vedic and Homerie Greek. In Latin these have ali been thematized. 

*ieug- yoke *iu-ne-g-ti, *iu-n-genti > Ved. yundkti, yunjdnti= Lat. iungo. 

*demh 2 - conqueri *dm-ne-h 2 -ti, *dm-n-h 2 -h 2 e-(i) » Gk. ddpvqpi, ddpvapaL 

Cf. Lat. sternunt ‘they spread' with analogical full-grade of the root « *str-nh r enti. 

a. Latin stili preserves the present-only distribution of the n in some verbs: 

vinco, vici'. ‘conqueri. 
relinquo } reliqui leave 5 . 

rumpo , rupi ‘break’ . 

fundo , fudi pouri. 23 

b. But often the n is carried over into the perfect; 

iungo, iiinxV join. 
sancio, sanxi ratify’ 

c. In those cases where the nasal infix was added to a root ending in a laryngeal> the Latin 
outcomes appear to contain a nasal suffix. 24 

cer-nd , ce?-nere ‘sift’ < *kri-ne-h 1 -ti ? *kri-nh x -enti vs. perf. cre-vi, cre-tum < *kreh 1 -. 25 
spe?-no, sp er-nere ‘spurii « * spr-ne-hj-ti, * spr-n-hj-enti vs. perf. spre-vi, spre-tum . 


22 See p. 433 for more details. 

23 The root *fu-d- into which the nasal is infixed itself descends from a d-extended form of the root *g h eu- (Gk. Ved. 
juhoti) also found in Germanic {Goth. giutan*> OE geotan, EMEyef>e.g. Gavin Douglas^neis VI. iv. 37 (1513) Thefatoliedid 
heyet andpeir Apoun the entraillis , to mak thciim birn cleir ). Cf. PDE ingot, which originally referred to the mold for molten 
metal < *in-goten ‘poured in. 

24 For a discussion of the issues involved in the outcome of this type in Italic, see Rix 1995a. 

25 The root ‘sift’ was a so-called long-diphthong root *kreh r (i)- > zero-grade *krh 1 i-C-> *krih 1 -C- bylaryngeal metathesis. It 
is to this metathesized form of the root that the nasal-infix present was built. Cf. Gk. Kpivco separate’ < *krindo. 
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Uno, linere ‘smear « *h 2 lTne-h x -ti, *h 2 li-n-h x -enti vs. perf. le-vi> li-tum. 
sino, sinere ‘let alone’ « *si-ne-h r ti , *si-n-h r enti vs. perf. sl-vl, si-tum. 26 

5 PIE *-she- presents. In Proto-Indo-European there was a present-forming suffix *-ske- 
which is attested in a variety of functions in different languages; In Tocharian it makes 
causatives. In Ionie Greek and Anatolian it makes iteratives. In Latin, those that are inner- 
Latin creations have inchoative-intransitive sense. 

a. Inherited from Proto-Indo-European: 

posco T demand’ < *prk-she-. Cf. Ved. prcchdti , OHG forsedn. 

OL escit ‘exists’ < * h x es-she-ti . Cf. Ion. Gk. eoke, TB ske . 

(g)ndscd T know’ < *gneh 3 -ske-. Cf. OP xsndsdti (subj.) ~ Gk. (yOyvtbaKO). 

pasco £ I pasture’ < *peh 2 -slce-. Cf TB pask-, Hitt. pahs- with the suffix *-s- not *-$ke-. 

b. Inchoative intransitives. Tliese are productively derived from e-statives: 

calescere £ get hoff <r- caleo 1 am hot’ 

tacescere 'become quiet’ <— taceo T am quiet 5 . 

albescere ‘turn white’ albeo T am white’ (denominal). 

c. Some other forms in -sed 

i. cresco T grow’ beside creo , creare create’ 

suesco T am accustomed’ < *suedf l ~she-. Cf Ved. svadha ‘usual state’ 

ii. -iscor derived in some cases from verbs in -id: 

nanciscor £ I acquire nancitor ( Lex XII). 

proficiscor ‘I set out’ proficio make progress’ 

concupiscor T conceive a strong desire for concupio ‘desire’. 

re-minlscor £ I recall’ *menior T think’ Cf Gk. paivopcu, Ved. manyate. 

paciscor £ I arrange’ 

iii. -dsco: 

Irascor £ I am angry’ backformed from Iratus ? originally a denominal -to- adjective 
from Ira anger. 

vesperascit £ it grows towards evening apparently from vesper evening’ 

6 . PIE *-ie-/-io- presents could be either deverbal or denominal. 

/i x 

a. In particular, these were often used to forni medium tantum presents like *mn-ie-tor 
‘thinks’ > Gk. paivopai ‘am mad’ = Ved. mdnyate = Lat. re-minl-sc-or. 

b. But this suffix was also used in the formation of active presents like *kap-ie-ti £ takes’ > 
Lat. capit . 

c. Denominal 

i. To z-stems: finio, finire ‘I finish < *ftni-id <— finis £ end’ 


26 Ofwhich pono {< *posind), ponere (< *posinere), posui, positus ‘put’ is a compound. 
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ii. From o-stem nouns and adjectives. Note the apparent switch to an i-stem i 

derivation. n 

saevio, saevire ‘behave savagely’ <- saevus, -a, -um ‘savage’ 
servio, servire ‘be a slave’ < *servi-id from servus slave’ 

iii. From «-stem nouns: statuo ‘establish’ < *statu-io from status ‘standing’ 

7. Desideratives in -urio, -urire. Synchronically these are derived from the perfect passive 
participle of the base verb by the addition of the suffix -urio: 

esurio, esurire ‘desire to eat, be hungry’ (Plaut. +) esus, perf. pass. part. of edo 1 eat’ 

parturio, parturire ‘be in labor’ (Plaut. +).<- partus, perf. pass. part. of pario ‘I g iv e 
birth’ ° 

micturio, micturire ‘(desire to) urinate’ (Juv. 6.309, 16.46) mictus, perf. pass. part. of 
mei6 £ I urinate' 

cenaturio I desire to dine (Mart. 11.77.3) <— cenatus, perf. pass. part. of ceno 'I dine’ 

a. The source of this formation is not ciear . 27 The short u of the suffix violates Latin 
phonotactic constraints. The only short vowel normally permitted before an r in a 
medial syllable is e. 28 

8 . Root extensions 

a. f-extended stems. In the case of two,verbs in Latin the stems end in a final t that 

appears once to have been suffixal. Note that the two verbs are technical terms relating 
to textile production. 

plecto ‘I plaif, OEfleohtan, OCS pletg < *plekte- 29 beside Gk. nU kco. Late Ved. prdsna- 
plaited basket’ 

pecto £ I comb’, beside Gk. Ttexco £ I shear, comb ’. 30 

b. d-extended stems 31 

fundo I pour < *g h u-n-d-e~, Goth. giutan* < *g h eu-d- beside the unextended root 
*g h eu- in Gk. xew, and Ved. juhoti. 

de-fen-do ‘I ward off beside Gk. Qeivco ‘I slay’ < *g” h en-id, Ved. hdn-ti, Hitt. kuen-zi 
< *g wh en-ti. 

cu-do ‘I beat’ < *k(e)uh 2 -d (h) e- beside OE heawan < *kouh x -e-, PDE hew, OCS kovati 
‘to forge ’ 32 


27 The philological facts are presented in Risch 1954. 

28 Although, of course, -ur- has been introduced by analogy into forms like augur, auguris ‘augur! 

29 The Vedic form points to a paiatai velar, but the Slavic form points to a plain velar with so-called Gutturalwechsel. 

Otherwise, the expected outcome of *plekt- would be *ples~, Cf. %ohoh l eight’ » OCS osmi (the last syllable has been 
remodeled after sechm^even). 

30 PGmc. Jehtan ‘fighf (OE feohtan, OH Gfehtan) is an exact formal match, but the semantics are difficult. If the original 
meaning of *pek- was ‘tear’ (LIV 2 467), connection with the Germanic family is possible. 

31 Strictly speaking, in the examples defendo and cudo it is not dear whether the root extension was *d or *d*. After an n, 
both d and d would give d. After a u, d h should have given b by the RUbL rule, but if the u in cudo continues an earlier OL 

diphthong ou , it would be possible to derive cudo from *koudd < *kouad-d <*keuh r &-. TB kauk «split’ points to *keh 2 d h - sin ce 
PIE *d normally becomes fs. 

32 Whence the common Slavic word for smith familiar to Americans in the surname Kovac(s). 
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I. The Perfect 

As already mentioned, the Latin perfect system is the resuit of the collapse of the Proto-Indo- 
European aorist and perfect. 1 Therefore the stem formations of the perfect continue both per¬ 
fect and aorist formations as well as a few old Narten imperfects. 

A. The Proto-Indo-European perfect was formed with e-reduplication and o-grade of the root 
in the singular, zero-grade in the plural. 

3rd sg. *te-ton-e c is stretched’ 3rd pl. *te-tn-ers ‘are stretched’ 

1. The one perfect which did not have reduplication in Proto-Indo-European was *uoide 
‘knows’ (Gk. (jr)oLSs, Ved. veda , GAv. vaeda). 2 

B. Meaning of the Perfect. 3 The Proto-Indo-European perfect was a resultative, and described 
a state of affairs obtaining from a past action or experience» rather than an event The original 
resultative sense is retained for some verbs in Greek and Latin: (g)novi ‘know’ < ^have recog- 
nizedj pepova, memini ‘remember’ < * c have called to mind’ 

Eur. A/c. 541 . 

T£0vaaiv oi Oavovtec; 

Those who have died (aorist) are dead (perfect). 

1. In Greek the perfect develops a sense similar to the English present perfect which 
describes an action completed in the past with continuing relevance to the present 
(tsXeioc;, mrvrsXiKoc;): 

Soph. Oed. 355-h 

Oed.: Kdi ttou touto (peufcaOai SokeIc;; 

Tir.: Ttecpsuya* 

Oed.: And how do you think you’11 get away with this? 

Tir.: I have gotten away with it. 


1 Se e in general Meiser 2003a. 

2 Jasanoff (2003:228-33) argues that *uoide is an innovation of Proto-Indo-European date and that the true reduplicated 
perfect of the root *ueid- is continuedby Ved. viv&dci, YAv. viuu&eSci has found, and Lat, vidi I saw < uiuidui . 

3 A very interesting perspective on this question is provided by Kiparsky (1998). 
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2. Similarly, but rarely, in Latin: 4 
Cic. De Or. 2.365 

quid mihi tandem hodie ...quod dici possit reliquisti 7 . 

What have you left me to say today? 

Cic. Fin. 1.23 

ad maiora quaedam nos natura genuit et conformavit 

Nature has given birth to us and formed us for some greater purpose. 

C. In Latin the Proto-Indo-European perfect is formally continued by the reduplicated per- 
fects. 

1. These have generalized the zero-grade or copy the root vocalism of the present stem. 

a. Zero-grade: 

*peug- pierce’ (pungo) —> pupugi. 

*pag - ‘fix (pango) *pe-pag-ai > pepigi . 

*sta- ‘stand 5 ( sisto and sto) —» *$te-sth 2 -h 2 e-i > steti . 

b. Present-stem vocalism: 

parco 'I spare' —» *pe-park-ai > peperci . 

2. Reduplication. When the root syllable has i „ u > or o vocalism, then the reduplicating 
syllable also has U u , or o. Otherwise the vowel is e, e.g.: 

caedo T hit 5 — > cecidi . 
scindo 1 cuf —> scicidi. 
curro T run —> cucurri , 
tondeo 'I cut 5 —> totondi. 

a. But Aulus Gellius (6.9) attests spepondi, peposcu oc-cecurri, and pepugi. 

b. When the root began with an sT-cluster it appears that the whole cluster was 
reduplicated and the s that began the root was lost by dissimilation: 

sisto ‘I stand’—» perf steti < *ste(s)th 2 -h 2 e-i. 

scindo 1 cuf —> perf. scicidi < *ski(s)kid-h 2 e-i. 

spondeo T promise’ —> perf. spe-pondi < *spe-spond-h 2 e-i. , 

c. Reduplication has been lost in some cases by syncope in compound forms: 

re-perio T find’ —> *repeperi > repperl 
re-pello 1 push back 5 —» *re-pe-puli > reppuli. 

D. The Latin r-perfect, in which u is added to the stem before the perfect endings, by far the 
most productive sort of perfect, is something of a mystery. After a long vowel -u- surfaces as 
-u-. After a short vowel the outcome is - u- < *Vu. 

^ r\ 


4 For more on the semantic history of the perfect tense in Latin, see p.p 452-4. 
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amo T love amd-v-u 
(g)ndscd 1 recognize —> (g)nd-v-i T know’. 
doceo ‘I teach’ *doke-u-ai > docui. 
moveo ‘I move —> *moue-u-ai > movi. 

1. This is most probably connected to the Vedic lst and 3rd singular perfect in - au to roots 
ending in a final laryngeal, e.g.: 

*steh 2 - » sthd- stand’ —> perf. tasthau. 

*gneh r > jhd- ‘know’ —» perf. jajhau. 

2. These probably go back to *stestoh 2 -h 2 e , *stestoh 2 -e ) and *gegnoh 3 -h 2 e , *gegnoh 3 -e. By 
Jasanoff’s Law these would have the potential to become *stestdu and *gegndu . In Latin it 
appears that the u was reinterpreted as a marker of the tense and generalized throughout 
the stem. 5 


a. It is possible that the paradigms of novi ‘I know’ and -plevi T filled’ with “short forms” 
without M- predominating outside of the lst and 3rd singular reflect this original 
situation: 


novi nomus 6 7 

nosti nostis 

novit norunt 


-plevi 
-plesti 
-plevit 


-plemus 

-plestis 

-plerunt 


b. However, in some cases the -u~ was lost between like vowels: 


plp. consueverat ‘had been accustomed' > consuerat 
plp. subj. audivissem T would have heard' > audissem . 

2nd sg. audivisti f you heard ? > audisti. 

It is therefore possible that nosti , etc. could be analogical on the pattern: 
audi-vis-ti : audi-sti :: no-vi-sti : X, X = nosti. 


In Plautus the long forms are equally or more common than the short forms. For 
example» there are ±13 examples of ndvisti(s) vs. ±3 examples of nosti, and 24 examples 
of novisse vs. zero of nosse. For -avi perfects the ratio of long to short forms is about 
1:1/ In Terence, Cicero, and Caesar, on the other hand, the short forms are more 
common than the long ones. 8 Terence has 67 short forms vs. 8 long forms ali at verse 


5 For a critical and negative appraisal of this view, see Seldeslachts 2001:16-9. His chief arguments against the Indo-European 
perfect origin of the Latin v-perfect are: 1) no v-perfect shows unambiguous o-grade; 2) no v- perfect has reduplication; and 
3) the cognates of Vedic tasthau and daddu are Lat. steti and dedi, forms which have retained reduplication and generalized 
the zero-grade of the root. Seldeslachts (56) judges Somnier s theory (1914a:558-60), which derived the v-perfect ffom a 
'morphologization of the glide u in the form *fuuai, the most probable. Note too that jajnau is a post-Rig-Vedic form, first 
attested in the $B. 


6 Enn. Scen, 160. 

7 See Engelbrecht 1884. 

8 Quint. Inst. 1.6.17 His permittamus et audivisse et scivisse et tribunale et faciliter dicere; frugalis quoque sit apud illos, non 
frugi a Let us allow them (i.e. the analogists) to say audivisse ‘to have said’ and scivisse ‘to have known and tribunale ‘tribunes 
dais’ zndfaciliter ‘easily 5 ; let them also have frugalis worthy’ not frugi? Cic. Orat. ,157 quid quod sic loqui nosse, iudicasse vetant 
novisse iubent et iudicavisse quasi vero nesciamus in hoc genere et plenum verbum recte dici et imminutum usitate tt What of 
the fact that they forbid one to say nosse ‘to know’ and iudicasse ‘to have judged’ and compel one to say novisse and iudicavisse 
as if we were ignorant of the fact that in this kind of form the full verb is correct but the shortened form is in accordance 
with everyday usage.” The facts for Livy and Quintilian, which have been studied in detail by Lease (1904), are a bit more 
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end 9 Cicero has audisti 14 times, audivisti once; audistis 74 times, audivistis once 
Old Latin audivi (and audivit) are never contracted since the final vowel was not * 
but e < *-ei, Only later does one find audi and audit 10 and on this model imitat (Lucr 
1.70) and disturbat (Lucr. 6.587). 

E. The Proto-Indo-European s-aorist was formed in Late Proto-Indo-European with the suf- 
fix -s- added to the lengthened e-grade of the root that was maintained throughout the active 
singular and plural. 11 

3rdsg *(hj)e-deik-$-t 3rdpl. *(h 1 )e-deilcs-nt 

1. Latin continues the s-aorist as the s-perfect. 

*ueg h - (veho T carry) *(K)e-ueg h -s-m » vek-s-ai > vexi ~ Ved. avdksam . 

2. In many cases Osthoif s Law has eliminated the lengthened grade. 

*deih- (dico T say) —> %h^e-deik-s-m » *deik-s -ai > dixi. 

*sneub h - (nubo T marry) -4 Transponat *(h 1 )e-neub h -s-m » *neup-s-ai > nupsu 

E Proto-Indo-European also formed root aorists and thematic aorists. Cf. Gk. efh| went’ < 
*(h 1 )e-g w eh 2 -t = Ved. d-gdt and Gk. e(j:)iSe saw’ = Ved. dvidat Latin does not continue any 
ciear traces of the root aorist, 12 but the thematic aorist must have stili existed at least until the 
Proto-Italic stage since Sabellic and Latin both continue some thematic endings in the perfect 
System: 

Osc. manafum (Cp 37.1) T entrusted > < 

OL fec-e-d 'made < 

i 

G. Lengthened-grade perfects. These perfects are characterized by a lengthened root vocal- 
ism. '• v 

edo T eat* —> edi. 
lego T collect’ —» legi ’ 
rego C I rule* (sur)regl. 

ago T do, drive —» egi < ^eg-h^-i by Eichner s Law. 
sedeo C I sit’ —> sedl.- 


complicated. In these authors the contracted form is used almost exclusiveiy before endings beginning with 5(5), but before 
other endings the uncontracted form prevails. 

9 But note that in most common verse-types in Plautus and Terence (iambic senarius, trochaic septenarius) a long penult 
would have been excluded. Line-end position is no guarantee of archaism. Cf. Fortson forthcoming a:n. 29. 

10 This stress pattern is vouched for by Priscian (Keii 2.130) and is continued by Romance. 

U In fact this was probably not the way the “s-aorist 5 ’ worked in earliest reconstrueted Proto-Indo-European, where it seems 
that the s-form was only found in the 3rd person singular. See Jasanoff 2003:174-80. 

12 One trace of the root aorist has been seen in the lengthened-grade of Lat. veni The root *g w em- made a root aorist in 
Proto-Indo-European (Ved. d-gan l (s)he came 1 < *(hi)e-g w em-t). The first and second person singular of this paradigm would 
have been *(k J )e~g w em-tn and *(hj)e-g w em-$. These would have regularly developed by Stangs Law and Szemer£nyis Law to 
*(h 1 )6-g w em and *(h x )e-g w en and these forms may be the source of the lengthened grade of Lat. veni as well as TB tem < *g w em. 
See Kim 2001. The root aorist appears to have had full-grade of the root not only in the active singular, but also in the lst and 
2nd plural. Thus we find Gk. £-(h[-p£v ‘we came > < *(h 1 )6-g w eh 2 -me, e-prj-xe ‘you came’ < *(h J )e-g w eh 2 -te and Ved. akarma Ve 
did’, dkarta ‘you did’ In this respect the root aorist differed from the simple non-Narten athematic root present, which had 
zero-grade throughout the plural. For a review of optnions about this phenomenon and a possible explanation, see Malzahn 
2004. 
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h ^ese are the old imperfects of Narten presents. When the old Narten presents were 
' replaced with innovative thematic forms the old lengthened-grade forms of the imperfect 
were shunted off, and eventually ended up as part of the perfect system. 13 

H. Distributional Tendencies of the Perfect Formations 

1 . Verbs of the second conjugation have w-perfects if the stem is light, but some other 
formation ( 5 -perfects, reduplicated perfects) if the stem is heavy. 

a. Light stems with w-perfects: 

docui 'I taught’ <r-~ doceo. 

egui £ I lacked 5 <- egeo. 

habui ‘I had 5 habeo. ' 

monui "I warned 5 moneo. 

tacui 1 was silent 5 taceo. 

b. Heavy stems 

i. s- perfects: 

alxi 1 was cold 5 algeo, 
auxi ‘I increased 5 <— augeo, 
luxi £ I mourned 5 lugeo . 

risi ‘I laughed 5 rideo, 
suasi 1 persuaded 5 suadeo. 

ii. reduplicated perfects: 

momordi ‘I bit 5 mordeo, 
spopondi ‘I promised 5 <— spondeo. 

2. Systematic exception: If a verb with a heavy base ends in an r or k which would assimilate 
a following s, the verb forms a w-perfect: 

florui 1 flowered 5 floreo. 
horrui 1 bristled 5 horreo, 
pallui ‘I was pale 5 <— palleo, 
torrui ‘I was hot 5 <r- torreo. 

3. Some non-systematic exceptions 
a. s-perfect for expected w-perfect: 

mansi 'I remained 5 <— maneo. 14 


13 See Weiss 1993:178-81 for more discussion. It should be noted that the view presented in the text is not communis opinio. 

Many scholars explain these forms as arising through a variety of different sources. For exaniple, Benveniste (1949) derived edi 
and emi from reduplicated perfects %6-l^d- and sedi may be from a reduplicated perfect *se-sd~. But legi, regi and 

egi are more difficult to explain in this way. In addition, the lengthened grade of legi is matched by Aib. mb-lodha collecte d 

< *-leg- and TB lydka ‘sawl t , 

14 The old verbal adjective to this verb was *manto -, as may be Lnferred fforn the verb mantare To remain. Such a torm is 

inconsistent with a present stem mane-. Perhaps mansi and *manto- were originally derived from a different present stem 
now lost. 
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b. t^-perfect after heavy stem: 

arcui 'I kept off' arceo, 
censui T reckoned 5 censeo ., 
splendui 'I shone <— splendeo . 
torpul £ I was numb 5 torpeo. 


II. The Imperfect 

In Proto-Indo-European the imperfect was formed by adding the secondary endings to the 
present stem and by prefixing the augment *(h ± )e- if the augment was indeed already devel- 
oped in Proto-Indo-European. In any case, Latin has eliminated any trace of the Proto-Indo- 
European imperfect and replaced it with an innovative formation. Oscan also has evidence for 
this formation in fufans (Cm 1 A 10) c eranf or fuerant 

ama—> ama-bam T was loving 5 
doce - -4 docebam ‘I was teaching\ 
age—> agebam £ I was doing\ 

audi > OL audibam or audiebam I was hearing 5 . In CL audiebam is generalized. 15 

A. The lst and 2nd conjugations are formed from the present stem, but the 3rd conjugation 
shows an unexpected -e- before - bam. 

B. The suffix -bam is a long ^-imperfect from the root *b h uh x -: *-b h uh x -eh 2 -m > *-b h uam > 
-bam. For the suffix -a- cf. the imperfect of sum arn: eram > eras , erat , eramus , eratis , erant. 

C. That which precedes -bam appears to have been an old instrumental of a root-noun. Thus 
*age bam meant T was with driving', i. e. T was in the process of driving’. A very similar forma¬ 
tion is found in the Slavic imperfect nese-axu T was carrying’ <— nesti carry* 16 

III. The Future 

A. The future did not seem to exist as a full-fledged, specifically derived category in Proto- 
Indo-European. Future meaning could be expressed either by the present indicative (as stili 
in English in subordinate clauses: If you build it, they will come) or the subjunctive (as stili in 
Homer: kcu ttote tl<^ eiirpoiv and someday someone will say” II. 6.459, cf. Ved. svastdye Vayutn 
upa bravdmahai t£ we will invoke Vdyu for well-being” RV 5.51.12). The Latin futures, as far as 
they are of ciear origin, continue Proto-Indo-European subjunctives, e.g. Lat. ero T will be < 

eso = Ved. asd-ni lst sg. subj. Cf. Hom. Gk. eSopai £ I will eat 5 , the short vowel subjunctive to 
the originally athematic Narten present (Hom, Gk. eSpevcu, Ved. ddmi). 

B. The Proto-Indo-European subjunctive was formed by adding the thematic vowel to the 
verbal stem. Thus if the stem was athematic the subjunctive looked identical to a thematic 
stem. If the stem in question was already thematic, the thematic vowel was added again giving 
a long vowel. This situation is well preserved in some Greek dialects. There are two different 


15 -ibam, etc. occur occasionally in Classical Latin poetry, e.g. Verg. Aen. 6.468 lembat soothed 5 , more rarely in prose. Cf. also 
mvnibat ‘was buiiding’ (CIL 6.37053.6). Only -ibam survives in Romance (Ital. dormiva , Sp. dormia ‘was sleeping'). 

16 See Jasanoff 1978:120^4. The same originally instrumental form i$ also found in the cale-facio ‘make warm > type. 
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formations in Latin indirectly reflecting the thematic and athematic subjunctives of Proto- 
Indo-European. 

1. The Ist and 2nd conjugations make their futures with the suffix -bo> which is in origin the 
subjunctive of the root aorist of *b h uh x —> *-b h uh x -e-ti > *-b h ueti > -bit 

ama—> amabd> amabit 'will lovel 
doce —> docebdy docebit ‘will teach 5 . 

■ 

This formation also occurs in Faliscan, e.g. carefo (GG 5) 1 will lack 3 , but not in Sabellic. 

In OL the -bo future could also be formed to the 4th conjugation. Forms like Plaut. Asin . 
28 scibo T will know' (Plaut. Asm. 28), scibis (Plaut. Riid . 365) are quite common. In CL 
Prop. 3.21.32 has lenibunt ‘they will assuage’. 17 

The future of eo, ire go' and its compounds is always ibo up until the Imperial period. 18 

2. The 3rd- and 4th-conjugation future continues the Proto-Indo-European thematic sub¬ 
junctive. The e-vocalism has been generalized. 19 

• > 

age —> ages 'you will do’. 

/kapi-/ —> capies you will take' 

a. In the first person the new Latin subjunctive has been substituted (agam T will do’, 
capiam T will take’ audiam T will hear). However, there is good evidence that OL had 
forms of the type age(m) } capie(m) and audie(m) with the stem vowel -e- < -e- found 
throughout the rest of the subjunctive paradigm. 

Fest. p. 364 L , 

recipie apud Catonem pro recipiam ut alia eiusmodi complura. 20 

recipie [T will receive] for recipiam and many other examples of the same sort are 

found in Cato. 


17 There are three examples of 3rd-conjugation futures Ln -ebo: exsugebo 1 will suck out' (Plaut. Epid . 188), dicebo T will say 
(Nov. Com. 8), vlvebo T will live’ (Nov. Com. 10). These are evidently buiit on the model of the imperfect in ~ebam. 

IS See p. 429. 

19 If Latin is hot preserving the original situation with an invariant e . 

20 See Churchill 2000 for a collection of the evidence frorn the graimnarians and manuscripts. 
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I. The Subjunctive 

. ./ 

The Latin subjunctive for the most part continues the Proto-Irido-European optative, which 
took only secondary endings. 

A. The Proto-Indo-European optative was formed for athematic stems by the addition of the 
ablauting optative suffix *-ieh 1 -/*-ih 1 - to the zero-grade of the root. For Narten roots or stems 
the zero-grade of the optative suffix was added to the full-grade of the root. Both these types 
are continued in Latin. 

\ 

1. Optative of *h x es- ‘be’ 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL ? 

lst 

^hiS-iehj-m 

^hjS-ihj-me 

2nd 

*hj.s-ieh x -s 

*/z 2 s-ihx-te 

3rd 

*h x s-ieh r t 

^s-ih^ent 

This is directly continued in 
of api. 

i 

* 

the Old Latin subjunctive of esse and the Greek optative 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

siem 

c 

simus 

2nd 

sies 

sitis 

3rd 

siet 

sient 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

drjv 

£L |i£V 

2nd 


sIT£ 

3rd 

etrj 

ekv 


b. Inscriptionally attested Old Latin forms of the secondary endings are stili some- 
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times found: sied (ILLRP 2, ca. 500 bce). In Glassicai Latin the stem variant /si/ is 
generalized giving sim, sis, sit, simus, sitis, sint. 

c. The 3rd plural sient has a zero-grade root like the rest of the plural and is to be analyzed 
si-ent. -ent is the one trace of the original athematic full-grade ending -ent that survives 
in Latin. Cf. Gk. 3rd pl. opt. eiev. ; 

2. Optative of Narten Present *h 2 ed- ‘eat’ ' 

lstsg. ^ed-ih^m , Istpl. ^ed-ihj-me, etc. 

a. This is preserved in Latin in the subjunctive of edo: edim , edis> edit, edimus, editis, 
edint 

i. 

b. The Narten-type optative is also found for volo 1 want’ : velit (= OCS velitu, Goth. 
wili), and duim ‘give, which ultimately may derive from an archaic aorist optative of 
*deh 3 - give. 1 

c. The i-optative is also found in some future and subjunctive forms to be discussed 

below. : ' 

; . \ 

B. The Proto-Indo-European optative for thematic stems was formed by adding the zero-grade 
of the optative suffix to the o-grade of the thematic ending. 2 

Ist sg. *b h ero-ih r m ‘carry’ lst pl. *b h ero-ih r me, etc. 

L This is well preserved in Greek> Vedic, and Gothie. 

Gk. cpepoipi 3 4 (pspoipev, etc. 

Ved. bhdreya bhdrema 

Goth. qimau A bairaima 

2. In Italic and Celti c the thematic optative appears to have been eliminated, with the 
possible exception of the Duenos inscriptiorfs opetoit, 5 in favor of the a-optative. 

C. The present subjunctives of the Latin four and a half conjugations are formed according to 
the mnemonic: Clem steams clams in Siam. That is: for the lst conjugation the subjunctive 
stem vowel is -e-, for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th it is -a- (preceded by -e- in the 2nd conjugation and 
by -L in the 3rd-zo and 4th), and the lst sg. ending is -m in all stem types. 

D. The subjunctive of the lst conjugation, amem, ames, amet, amemus , ametis, ament is prob- 
ably a contraction product from *amd-e-m <— ama- Tove, etc. 

1 JasanofF (1991b:108) suggests that duim may come from *deh y ih r rn which developed to *douim with a hiatus-breaking 
glide inserted at the analogically retained morpheme boundary. LIV 2 107, on the other hand, prefers to derive duim from a 
parallel w-extended root *deh 3 u- seen in Ved. duvas- ‘gift’ 

2 The o-grade is confirmed by Greek, Germanic and Slavic (OCS 2nd pl. ipv. [< opt.] berete ‘carryl’ — Gk. (p^potra). 

3 The Standard Attic ending -oipi with primary -pL replaces expected -oia < *-o-ih r m, famously attested in Arcadian 
^eXauvoici T would drive out’ As i^eXativoia and 3rd pl. <p£poiev show, the i of the thematic optative is not lost before vowel- 
initiai endings. This fact is comparable to the fact that in Indic the -e- of the thematic optative is not resolved to -ay- before 
vowel initiai endings, e.g. lst sg. bhdreya> and 3rd pl. bhdreyuh . JasanofF (2007), building on an idea of Karl Hoffmanns, 
suggests that these peculiarities may be explained by assuming that the optative suffix remained syllabic in Proto-Indo- 
European even when added to a vocalic stem. 

4 From qiman To come’ The ending -au is probably from *-aju(n) < ^-oihim, 

5 From oppetere ‘seek’ according to Eichner 1988-90, but see Vine 1999b. 
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1. This is preserved uncontracted in Sabellic (Osc. deivaid Lu 1.11 ‘let him swear’ Ideiua- 
e-dl). The -e- is probably from *-ie-, the full grade of the athematic optative suffix. This 
optative formant would have been proper to those a-verbs that were originally athematic 
e.g. dare, renovare (= Hitt. newahh-). 

2. In Italo-Celtic—assuming there was such an entity—the subjunctive of this conjugation 
was probably also formed with the suffix to judge form the Old Irish evidence: 'mora 
subj. ‘magnifies’. 

E. The subjunctive of the other conjugations uses the suffix -a-: agam, agas, agat, 6 agamus, 
agatis , agant <— age- ‘do’. 

1. This subjunctive suffix is also found in Celtic and is one of the oft-cited Italo-Celtic 
isoglosses. 7 

2. The origin of the a-subjunctive is not entirely ciear. 

3. It is worth noting that the d-subjunctive seems to have been formed originally not only 
to the present stem but to the aorist/perfect stem, or root, as some Old Latin examples 
suggest: attulas (Nov. Com. 87) <- afferre ‘bring’; attigas (Plaut. Bacch. 445, ILLRP 1190) 
<- attingere ‘touch’; evenat (Plaut. Cur. 39, etc.) <- evenire ‘happen’. 8 Cf. Olr. subj. •bia to 
the nasal-infixed present stem benaid ‘strikes’. 

4. Some have seen an intimate connection with the -a- that forms preterites in some 
traditions including Italic: Lat. erat, Lith. biivo ‘was’ < *buua. 9 

a. One way of making this connection is to assume that the d-forms were originally 
optative and that these came to be used as a past tense. Cf. PDE “I would go to the 
store every Tuesday to buy a bottle of milk” = “I used to go to the store every Tuesday 
to buy a bottle of milk.” It is also possible that the a-forms were originally used as a past 
tense and developed optative meaning. Compare for example the use of the imperfect 

and aorist in contrafactual conditions in Anclent Greek and the modal imperfect in 
Italian. 10 


II. The Proto-Indo-European Desiderative 

I 

In Proto-Indo-European it was possible to make a derived verbal stem meaning £ I want to X’ 
by adding the suffix *-/z 2 s-. This suffix could apparently be appended to a number of differ¬ 
ent stem-types including reduplicated athematic stems (Indo-Iranian and Celtic), non-redu- 

6 The long d is stili preserved in OL, e.g. faciat (Plaut. Poen. 489). 

7 See p. 466. 

8 Cf. also advenat ‘arrive’ (Plaut. Pseud. 1030), pervenat reach’ (Plaut. Rud. 626), pervenant ‘arrive at (Plaut. Trin. 93), tagam 
‘touch’ (Pac. Trag . 165), attigat Touch’ (CIL 1 2 .5S3, par. 10,123-122 bce), tulat^ezf (Acc. Trag . 102), attolat ‘bring to (Pac. 
Trag. 228), abstulas steal (Diom. [Keii 1.380.19], attributed to Plautus), fuatn ‘become’ (Plaut. Bacch. 156, etc.). In Plautus 
these forms are mainly limited to verse-final position. Elsewhere Plautus uses eveniat ‘happen’ ( Capt . 91), attingas ‘touch’ 
(Asin. 373), attolldtnus carr} 7 ( Cas. 357). For a complete collection of forms of this type, see Bertocci 2006, who argues that 
they are to be analyzed synchronically as derived from an aspectually uncharacterized verbal root. Another recent accoiint is 
de Melo 2007.264—99. dumtaxat up to, provided that, lit. as far as touches’ is a subjunctive to a lost desiderative present *taksd 
(cf. viso T visit’ <— video T see’) formed to the root of tango ‘I touch. 

9 MW oed [oid] ‘was’ is often taken from *esat , but this is phonologically problematic. See Schumacher 2004:316-7. 

10 E.g. Se arrivavi [lMP j prima, vedevi^ M ,^ ilfilm dall inizio Ln the meaning ”If you had arrived earlier, you would see the movie 
from the beginning.” Example from Michela Ippolito, www.Uf.cnrs.fr/TA/Ippolito.html 
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plicated athematic stems (some with Narten ablaut), 11 and non-reduplicated thematic stems 
(Greek). In a number of traditions (Greek, Baltic, Sabellic, Celtic) one form of the desiderative 
has become the regular future formant. 

A, Comparative Evidence 

i. The Greek Future. Formation pattern: - T-s-e-R-hjS-e- with e-grade root. Many futures 
to active presents are deponent. This is consistent with their desiderative meaning: 

*((h 1 )e-)h 1 lud h et > eXu0£ came, *h ± leud h -setor » iXevatxai will come' 

Transponat *e-k w nd! l -e > znaQz suffered’, *k w en(P l -$etor » Ttsiaerai will suffer. 
*men-h 1 soh 2 T will remain > pevec o > jievd). 


2. The Indo-Iranian Desiderative 12 


Ved. 


Av. 

3. The Old Irish Future 


fcr- rnake' —> cikirsati ‘wants to make' < *k w i-k w r-h 1 s-e-ti. 

bhid - cleave —> btbhitsati wants to cleave' < *b h i-b h it~$-e-ti < *b h i-b h id-s-e-ti. 

zixsn&yha- = Ved. jijhdsa-te wants to know’ < *gi-gneh 3 -se- *gneh 3 - ‘know' 


dam- ‘tame’ didma < *didmaseti < * di-dm-hiS-eti . 

o 

guid- pray' —> gigis < *g wh ig wh et-seti < *g wh i-g wh ed h -s-eti, 

4. Lith. lst sg. busiu ‘willbe', 2nd sg. busU 3rd person 13 bus> lst pl. busime , 2nd pl. busite has 
a stem vowel -i- that probably originated in the 3rd pl. < < *-snth with the zero- 

grade ending typical of Narten paradigms. The secondary origin of the - i - is coniirmed 
by variant 3rd person forms like biis < *bust and possibly by dialectal (No. Zemaitian) 
busme , etc. Cf. OPr. 2nd sg. postdsei, i.e. postd-s-sei you will be'. 


B. The Italic -s- Forms 

L In Italic the athematic indicative of the s-desiderative is preserved in the Osc. 3rd sg. fut. 
fust (Lu 1.1 +) ‘will be' 

2. Although most futures in Latin are derived from the subjunctive of the present stem, 
there are also a set of futures, mainly in Old Latin, that are derived from the subjunctive 
of the -s- desideratives, e.g .faxoj 4 dixd , amasso , etc. 15 The athematic indicative of this 


11 Cf. Hitt. kanel-zi ‘knows 1 < *gnSh 3 s-ti, a Narten s-present with no desiderative meaning. Other evidence for a Narten 
desiderative type is provided by Latin and Baltic. See below. 

12 Indo-Iranian also has a future in -syd-, e.g. vaksyami ‘I will speak' = Av. vaxSiia-, more common in the participle than in 
finite forms. This may be compared with the Balto-Slavic thematic future participles. In SI avie only nominal fornis derived 
from the future participle of the verb ‘to be’ survive: OCS by-fetie-je ‘future’ < *bu-siont- . Cf. OCz. probusucny useful’ In 
Lithuanian the future participle, e.g. dlrbsxqs going to work’ dirbtU is productive. Tire same morpheme *-sie/o- is also 
continued in the Gaulish future pissiiumi ‘I will see’ (RIG L-100, Chamalieres) < *k w is-sid+mi . 

13 Lithuanian personal endings make no number distinctions for the 3rd person. 

14 The lst s g.faxo is the sole form of this type to occur in main clauses. AU other /axd-type forms are limited to subordinate 
clauses. See de Melo 2007:180. 

15 After a vowel, the suffix has a geminate -ss-, e.g. amasso (Plaut. Cas. 1001). Some examples: faxo—mea eris sponsa “for I’U 
make you—my wife” (Plaut. Poen. 1228), egofaxo hau dicet nactam quem derideat TU see to it that she wont say shes gotten a 
man she can mock” (Plaut. Bacch. 50 6) ? faxo hau quicquam sit morae Tll see to it that there be no delay” (Plaut. Amph. 972). 
Synchronically in OL, these forms sometimes function as future perfects, e.g. Plaut. ff. 62 W, apud Aul. Geli. 3.3.7 peribo si 
non fecero, sifaxo vapulabo “LU die, if I don’t do it. LU be beaten, if I do.” But often they are equivalent to simple futures: Plaut. 
Poen. 88S nisi ero meo uni indicasso ‘T won’t teli anyone but my rnaster.” They have an infinitive in -ssere, e.g. impetrassere ‘to 
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desiderative stem has been lost in Latin, but survives in Sabellic as the s-future, e.g 
Umb. eest (Via 2) ‘will go’ < *h x ei-s-t , Osc. deiuast (Lu L3) will swear 5 . 16 Tlie optative (-^ 
subjunctive) of these fornis is, as one would expect given their Narten origin, in -im y -i s \ 
faxim, faxls <r- facio £ I make; dixim , dixis <— dico ‘l say’ etc. 17 

3. Although these fornis were not very lively in Classical Latin, they played a significant role 
in shaping the perfect subjunctive and the future perfect. 

a. To begin with the future perfect and the perfect subjunctive: these fornis are made by 
adding the suffix -er- to the perfect stem. The future perfect is then conjugated with 
the regular thematic endings 18 and the perfect subjunctive with the -im, etc. endings: 

fut. perf. amav-er-o , amaveris , etc. ama- love 
perf. subj. amaverim , amaveris , etc. 

b. The future perfect As, as its name suggests, the future (< the subjunctive of the 
s-desiderative) of the perfect stem. Amavero is from *amav-i-s~d. C f. Umb. dersicust 
(VIb 63) ‘will have saicT < *de-dik-u-s-t. 

c. The perfect subjunctive is the optative in -i- of this same stem, amav-er-o and amaverim 
are exactly parallel to faxo and faxim. 

d. Although etymologically the stem vowel of the perfect subjunctive should be -i- and 
the stem vowel of the future perfect should be -i-, Classical Latin poets use both long 
and short -i- indiscriminately in the 2nd sg., lst pl., and 2nd pl of both paradigms. 19 

4. The Imperfect Subjunctive 20 

a. This category is an exclusive common innovation of Italic. Cf. Osc. fusid (Cm 1 A 19) 
‘foret\ patensins (Cm 1 B 24) ‘panderent i.e, operi 


be going to get’ (Plaut. Aul. 687), and a deponent or passive in -ssitur, e.g. mercassitvr 'will have purchased’ (CIL 1 2 .585 
par. 71,111 bce), faxitur (Liv. 22.10.6). 

16 The view expressed in the text is not unanimously held. Many (most recently de Melo 2007) favor a derivation of the 
faxo!faxim type from the subjunctive/optative of the s-aorist. The chief arguments in favor of this view are semantic: 1) the 
perfectivity and anteriority of the faxo type in sub ordinate clauses are more straightfbrwardly explained from a perfective (i.e. 
aorist) starting point and 2) the faxim type behaves much like the perfect subjunctive in occurring in 2nd person prohibitions, 
but not in commands or in the other persons. However, neither of these arguments seems conclusive. First, it is not obvious 
that the simple future indicative value of faxo in main clauses is easy to explain as an innovation. In fact, a case can be made 
that the (limited and optional) perfective value of these forms comes at least partly from a purely secondary association with 
the Latin perfect system. Furthermore, the value of subjunctives in stereotyped usages like ita difaxint ‘so may the gods do' 
(Plaut. Aul 149 etc.) and quod ille faxit Juppiter may Jupiter up there so arrange it’ (Plaut. Amph. 461) is distinctly nomperfect. 
In addition, this account would require a separation of the Latin forms from the Sabellic athemdtic future indicatives, which 
can only be desiderative in origin. 

17 These forms are frequent in Plautus, who normally us es cavefaxis Te careful not to do it i' (Asm. 625), cave dixis Te 
careful not to speakl' not cave feceris , cave dixeris . They are frequent in protases of conditional sentences and in wishes 
and deprecations. These forms cannot be separated from forms like adiuverit Telp (Plaut, Rud. 305), moneris Varn’ (Pac. 
Trag. 30, monerint 112), which appear to be rare examples of the morpheme -si- rhotacized between vowels. Normally after 
a vowel we find geminate s: violasit for violassit violate' (ILLRP 505, Spoletium), locassim ‘place’ (Plaut. Aul 228), licessit 
‘permit’ (Plaut. Asin. 603), prohibessit ^‘prohibit' (Plaut. Pseud. 14, etc.). De Melo (2002:178-9 and 2005:55) gives a complete 
list of the forms in Plautus and Terence. 

18 Except in the 3rd plural, where it has borrowed -erint from the perfect subjunctive. The expected lorm would be 

19 See Wallace 1989a. Horaee, for example, has / in the 2nd singular of the future perfect 5 times and i 12 times. In the perfect 
subjunctive the ratios are i 1 time vs. i 3 times. 

20 For different views of the origin of this formant, see Jasanoff 1991a, Meiser 1993, and Christol 2005. 
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b. The morphexne -se- ( es-se-s ) surfaces as -re- when added to a stem ending in a vowel 
(amd-re-s) or r (fer-re-s ). 

5. In Latin some desideratives have entered the present system: 

*k w ai$d T seek’ (> quaero) —> *k w ais-s-d > quaeso. - 
*uid- (video) ‘see’ —> *uid-so £ I desire to see’ > viso ‘I visit 7 . 

III. The Imperative 

There appear to have been two types of imperatives in Proto-Indo-European: the imperative 
proper and the future imperative. 

i 

A. The imperative proper had distinctive forms in the 2nd singular active and perhaps middle. 
Elsewhere the forms were either identical to the injunctive forms (2nd plural active and me- 
dio-passive) or derived from the injunctive forms by the addition of a particle - u (3rd singular 
and plural active, e.g. Ved. astu c let it be’ santu ‘let them be = YAv. astu , hdntu = Hitt. esdu, 
aTandu) or -Vm (3rd singular and plural middle in Indo-Iranian at least). 

1. Paradigms for imperative proper 
a. Athematic (^ei- go 7 ) 



LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

HITT. ( AP/EP - ‘TAKE 7 ) 

2nd sg. 

1 

10 L 

ihx 

it ‘go’, ep 

3rd sg. . 

— 

ITO) 

etu 

■ 

epdu , aru arrive' hi- conj. 

2nd pl. 

Ite 

lt£ 

ita 

epten 

3rdpl. 

— 

iovtcov 

ydntu 

appandu 

Thematic ( *h 2 eg- ‘drive; 

*b h er- carry 7 ) 

■ 



LAT. 

GK. 

... VED. 

GOTH. 

2nd sg. 

age 

Cp£p£ 

bhdra 

batr 

3rd sg. 

— 

(pepeto) 

bharatu 

bairadau 

2nd pl. 

agite 

(p£p£T£ 

bhdrata 

bairip 

3rd pl. 

— 

(pepovttov 

bharantu 

bairandau 

Middle Imperative ( *h 2 eg- ‘drive 5 ; *b h er 

- carry’) 



LAT. 

GK. 

VED. 

HITT. (AR- ‘STAND 5 , ES- 'SIT 7 ) 

2nd sg. 

agere 

<p£pOU 

bhdrasva 

ar-hut 

u 

3rd sg. 

— 

cpepeoGco 

bharatam 

es-aru , ar-taru 

2nd pl. 

agimini 

Cp£p£O0£ 

bharadhva(m) 

ar-tumat . 

3rd pl. 

— 

(p£p£a0o>v 

bharantam 

ar-antaru 
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d. Some irregular forms: dic say!’ duc ‘lead!’, fac ‘do!’, fer ‘carry!’ 21 are abbreviated fr 0m 
(*)dice, 22 etc. in peremptory commands. 23 

2. Imperatives in Proto-Indo-European could theoretically be made from any tense-aspect 
stem as is stili the case in Greek. In Latin there are only a few relic non-present stem 
imperatives. 

a. Perf. memento ‘remember!’ < *me-mn-tod = fbrmally Gk. peparto. 

b. Aor. cedo, cette give here!’ < *ke-deh 3 , *ke-dh 3 -te ; fu (pv, ILLRP 4) ‘be(come)i’ < 
*b>‘uh x . 


3. The future imperative formed with the ending *-tod commanded that an action be done 
at some time in the near future. This type of imperative is well-preserved in Latin and 
Indic: 

r' 

Plaut. Pseud . 647 

tu epistulam hanc a me accipe atque illi dato < *datdd . 

Take this letter from me and give it to him. 

Plaut. Pseud. 257 

ducito quando habebis. 

Take when you have it 

&B 3.2.1.22 


ihaiva md tisthantam abhyehiti bruhi , tam tu na agatdm pratiprd brutdt 
Teli her: come to me as I stand here; when she has come you shall teli it thus. 

a. It is sometimes maintained that the ending *-tdd is in origin the ablative of the *so/*to- 
pronoun, i.e. *tdd from that’ In Proto-Indo-European *-tdd was voice-neutral and 
could be added to middle-only verbs; cf. e.g. OL utito , utunto utor T use. 


b. In Greek this form (*-£od > -tco) has been continued as the 3rd person imperative, i.e. 
it no longer has any trace of the original future meaning. However, there are traces of 
the -t io forms used for 2nd singular in the Hesychian glosses: 

e\0£Td)-<;* eX0e come!’ (Salamis on Cyprus) 

(parto-c;* avdyvcu0L read!’ (Cyprus) 


c. 


Imperativus Futuri (%ei- go’; *b h er- carry; %eg- ‘drive; utor ‘I us e;fruor 1 enjoy) 


21 Unless fer is a remnant of an originally athematic inflection. 

22 The from dice is actually attested in Old Latin, e.g. Plaut. Antph. 743, but it i$ not ciear whether this is the preform of 
dic or an analogically restored form. Compounds of duco and fero also have the short forms, e.g. educ Tead ou tY (Cic. Cat. 
1.5.11), effer ^epart!’ (Acc. Trag. 592). 2nd sg. imperatives from compounds of dico of are not attested in the Classical period, 
although the grammarian Diomedes (Keil 1.341) recommends addic> etc. In the Classical period compounds of^/add of both 
the calefacio type and the conficio type have the unapocopated form, e.g. calface rouseP (Cic. Fam. 16.18.2), confice make 
arrangements! 5 (Cic. Fam . 5.11.3). 

23 Cf. Jespersen 1922:403: ‘An imperative may be used both for command and for a more or less humble appeal or entreaty; 
in Magyar dialects there are short forms for command: irj [ write! 5 ], dolgozz [work!’]; iong for entreaty: irjdi dolgozzaF 
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- i 


VEDIC 


r 

t 

, S 

■ 

LATIN 



ATHEM. 

THEM. 

MED.-PASS. 

ATHEM. 

THEM. 

MED.-PASS. 

2nd> 

3rd sg. 






utitd(d). 

itat 

1 

bharatdt 

-tat 

1 

ito 

agito 

jruimindy, 
utitor 

2nd pl. a 

[itat ] b 

bharatdt 

-tat 

itote 

agitote 


3rd pl. 

itat 



eunto 

agunto 

utiintd(d) y 

utuntor 


(a) Post-RV. (b) 2nd du. 


B. The Endings of the Imperative 

1. 2nd sg. The ending is either -0 or *-d h i for athematics, -0 for thematics. Before *-d h i 
we normally find zero-grade. The endingless forms are normally full-grade and in the 
thematic forms the thematic vowel is in the e-grade. 

a. -0 


Lat. i £ go!’ < *h 2 ei. 

Gk iatrj ‘stand up (tr.)I* 

Ved. srnu ‘hearP (In Indo-Iranian endingless athematic forms only for the -nu-c lass, 
and here only optionally). 

Lat. age 'do!', Gk. (pepe carry!’, Ved. bhdra , Olr. beir, Hitt. uski £ see!l 


Note the archaic non-recessive accent on 16e seef, e\ 0£ come!'. Att. 6i8on ‘givef and 
tiGsi ‘putf replace expected *6i8co and *t(Gr| on the analogy of the contracted verbs. 


b. *-d h i 

*h v s-d h i ‘be! ? > *est h i > Gk. icGi, 24 cf. OAv. zdx and, with an analogical full-grade, Ved. 
edhi < *azd h i. 

%or-nu-dH rise up!’ (Transponat) > Gk. opvuGi, cf. Ved. krnuht make!’ (- hi for 
expected *-dhi is a dialectalism), YAv. kdranuiSi make!'. 

*peh 3 -d h i ‘drink!’ > ntiGi, Ved .pahL Note the unusual full-grade. nd>0i (EM 698.52 and 
Cypriot) is very rare. The normal imperative is ttTGi. 

'hji-dH go! 5 > 10 1 , Ved. iht. 

2. 2nd pl. -te = secondary ending. For athematics the ablaut grade is usually the same as that 
of the corresponding form of the indicative: 

Tte = i-t e = Ttd go!’ (but also et a). 

agi-te ‘do!’ - <p£p£-T£ carry!’ = Ved. bhdra-ta = Goth. bairip ~ Umb. eta-tu (Ib 21), eta-to 
(VIb 63) go!’ < *-ta, an old dual? 

3. 2nd sg. middle = secondary ending *-so: Lat. sequere Tollow!’ = Hom. etteo = Att. eitou, 
but Indo-Iranian has *-sva y e.g. Ved. bhdrasva ‘carry!’, and Hittite has -hut 

4. 3rd sg. imperative: *-tu continued in Indo-Iranian and Hittite (Ved. astu = Hitt . esdu Tet 


24 From *est h i by assiinilation. 
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it be) but not elsewhere. The Greek 3rd person imperative is a reuse of the old future 
imperative: cpeprao < *b h ere-tot ‘carry’ ~ OL caiditod (ILLRP 506) ‘cuf, Lat. caedito , 

Umb. fertu (VIb 50) ‘carry ~ Ved. gacchatdt ‘go’> torto ‘let him know’ < *uid-tdt = Ved’ 
vittat 

i 

C. Endings of the Future Imperative. To judge from the evidence of Vedic, the imperativus 
futuri did not make formal personal or voice distinctions. 

1. The personal endings of the imperativus futuri were elaborated in Latin on the basis of the 
following analogies. 

agit : agitd(d) :: agunt : X, X = aguntd(d). 
age: agite :: agito : X, X = agitote. 25 

2. The Middle Forms 

a. The most archaic middle forms are identical to the active: 

2nd sg. utito ‘use’ (Cat. Agr. 107.2). 

3rd sg. obsequito ‘comply’ (Cat. Agr. 5.6). 

3rdpl. vtvnto ‘use’(CIL 1 2 .589.8) 

b. R forms 

agit: sequitur:: agito : X, X = *$equitour > sequitor ‘follow’? 
patitor ‘endure’ (Plaut. Asin. 375). 

c. The 2nd plural solution 

este : esto :: sequimini : X, X = sequimino ‘follow’. 26 

Umbrian has a similar form, e.g. persnimu ‘pray’ < *preksni-mo from which we can 
infer that Umbrian had a 2nd plural deponent ending in -m-P 



25 Similarly in Umbrian the 2nd pl. fut. ipv. is -tuto, e.g. aitutu (III 13) 'agunto', an independent extension of the sinaular 
with the 2nd pl. -to < *-ta. 

26 The creation of the middle imperative in -mind(d) is easier to understand if it occurred before the fut. ipv. -tdd was 
specialized in singular, active ftmction. See Ringe 2007. 

27 See Cowgill 1987. 
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I. Irregular Verbs 

Latin has a small number of irregular verbs that are for the most part the remnants of modi- 
fied athematic presents. Remember that the simple athematic presents had full-grade in the 
singular active and zero-grade elsewhere. The Narten type of athematic was characterized by 
lengthened e-grade in the singular active and e-grade elsewhere. 

A. surriy esse, fui, futurum ‘be’ 

1. Paradigms < 



PIE 

LAT. 

SABELLIC 

GK. 

VED. 

HITT. 

GOTH. a 

lst sg. 

es-mi 

sum 

SP esum, 5 
Osc. siim c 

eipi d 

asmi 

esmi 

im 

2nd sg. 

*h 1 esi e 

es 


ei 

asi 

— VV 1 

essi 

is 

3rd sg. 


est 

Osc. est/ist, 8 
Umb. est h 

taxi 

dsti 

eszi 

ist 

lst pl. 

*his-tnes 

sumus 


capev 1 

smah 

m 

eswani 

[sijumY 

2nd pl. 


estis 


eax£ 

stha 

— 

[sijup] 

3rd pl. 

Vt^-enti 

sunt 

Osc. sent k 

sim 1 

santi 

asanzi 

sind 


(a) The OE forms are: lst sg. eom, 2nd sg. Anglian earp , West Saxon eart, 3rd $g. is, pL sind(on). The lst sg. eom 
owes its vocalism to beo, the lst singular of the consuetudinal present. Anglian earp is suppletive and continues 
a PGmc. 2nd sg. pretero-present *arpa from either *hj6T- ‘arise’ or *ar- ‘fit. West Saxon has normalized the 2nd 
singular ending. See Bammesberger 2000. (b) TE 4. (c) Cm 10 +. (d) PGk. *esmi should give Attic Greek 

*emi , which we would expect to he written epi in the old Attic alphabet. In fact we find eipi» which indicates a real, 
not a spurious, diphthong, probably introduced from the 2nd person sg. ei < *ehi. (e) < **hiis-si> Geminates 
were simplified in Proto-Indo-European. 'h^si is directly continued by Ved. asi and Gk. et < PGk. *ehL (f) Cp 
29, 30. (g) Cm 1 AI 2. (h) Ib 18 +. (i) s has been restored in this forni on the basis of the 2nd pl. eote. The 

expected elpev is attested in Ionie, (j) sijum and sijup show the stem of optative sij- to which the endings ofthe 
pretero-presents havebeen added. (k) Po 39 +. (1) < *ehensi < *ehenti. Cf. Myc. e-e-si /ehensi/. 

2. Accentuation. In Proto-Indo-European, to judge from the evidence of Vedic, the verb of 
a main clause was unaccented, unless fronted to sentence-initial position. 1 The verb ‘to 
be’ preserves traces of this unaccented treatment in several Indo-European branches. In 


1 And also in a few other circumstances. 
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Greek for example, all forms of the verb are normally enclitic except the 2nd singular. I n 
Germanic, the 3rd pl. *sendi (Goth. sind) points because of Verner’$ Law to an unstressed 
treatment of *sendi. Italic too shows developments that presuppose enclitic treatment of 
the copula. 

3. Latin has remodeled the lst singular and plural and the 3rd plural. 

r 

a. The development of the 1 st singular was probably by enclitic weakening: *esmi > *esm 
> esom 2 > som > sum . 3 

i Cf. the aphaeresis of es and est to s and st in Plautus: inprobus (Bacch . 602), 
habiturust (Trin . 206). 4 

i 

y • 

a* } 

b. The lst plural probably derives from *sm 2 os > *somos> sumus. 5 The form *sm 2 os may 
have replaced expected *smos on the analogy of the lst sg. 

c. The 3rd plural should have been *sent, which is preserved in Sabellic (Umb. sent Via 
15). Latin replaced *sent with sont (sont, ILLRP 528, 3rd century bce) after agont 
‘they do’, etc. > sunt. 

4. Note that sum is the one trace of the athematic lstsingular ending *-mi iri Latin. 

5. In Plautus the 2nd sg. es always scans as a Iong syllable, i.e. ess. This form reflects a remade 
*essi replacing expected *esi. 

6. The future ero continues a thematic subjunctive = Hom. Gk. eto, Ved. asa-ni. • 

7. The imperfect eram is the one trace of the a-imperfect outside of the productive imperfect 
morpheme -ba-. 

8. As discussed in the previous chapter, the Old Latin subjunctive, sies vs. simus, is the sole 
direct trace of the ablauting athematic optative (PIE *-ieh r /*-ih r ) in Latin. 

a. In Plautus the archaic forms ( siem sies siet sient) are mainly limited to verse-final 
position. Already in Plautus sit etc. are the normal for ms 

9. In Proto-Indo-European the root %es- only made a present stem. The perfect system is 
formed from the suppletive root fu- < PIE *b h uh x -. The root *b h uh x - ‘become’ had a root 
aorist *(h 1 )e-b h uh x -t (Gk. ecpu, Ved. abhut) that is probably the source of l.at. fui 1 ’ > fui. 
From this stem Latin also has an a-subjunctive, OL fuam, 7 a future participle/ufurns, -a, 

2 esom is attested on the Gangliano vase. See Vine 1998. Varro (L. 9.100) mentions esum as an ancestor of sum. See Joseph 
and Wallace 1987. Others, e.g. Schrijver (2006:57) and Dunkel (1998), prefer to derive sum and sumus from subjunctive forms 
that have been integrated into the indicative paradigm. 

3 But though some fonns of esse were probably enclitic, they were not WackernageFs Law clitics and did not necessarily tend 
to the second position in a sentence, though they could also occur there. 

4 Aphaeresis of this sort is also known as prodelision. It occurs not only after a final oral vowel, but also after a - Vm sequence 
(a nasalized vowel) and after -Vs. Cf. vocitatvst c is caUed’ (ILLRP 517.17,117 bce). For a detaUed treatment of aphaeresis in 
Plautus, see Fortson 2008:134-75. For aphaeresis in Republican inscriptions, see Kruschwitz 2004:71-6. 

5 There is also evidence for simus. Suet. Aug. 87 reports that Augustus said simus for sumus and Marius Victorinus writes (Keil 
6. 9.5 -6): Messala (i.e. probably the lst-century- bce author and grammarian M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus), Brutus, Agrippa, 
pro sumus simus [ scripserunt ] Messala, Brutus and Agrippa wrote simus for sumus!' The form is directly attested at Titin. 
Com. 2 prius quam auro privatae purpuramque aptae simus “Before we were deprived of gold and reachedthe purple.” Cf. also 
simvs (CIL 9.3473, Peltuinum, present-day Prata di Ansidonia, LAquila) and Oltal semo . 

6 Enn. Ann. 525 Sk. 

7 Piaut. Mil 299 quidfuat me, nescio "I doftt know what may happen to m e? fuat is used as an archaism by Lucr. 4.637 and 
Verg. Aen. 10.108. 
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-um. > a future infinitive *fu-se > fore, 8 and an imperfect subjunctive *fu-se-m > forem. 9 
Note the short vowel stem in futurus, fore, and forem, probably generalized from some 
prevocalic allomorph. 

i 

10. The old present participle of esse was sons y surviving only in the meaning guilty. 10 ens 
was proposed by Caesar ( Gram . 28) on the model of Gk. cov. The compounds have -sens 
(absens) created on the model of legens . essentia 11 is formed from esse on the (imprecise) 
model of differre, differentia . 

i 

11. Old Latin also had a -sed present escit (Lex XII) that functioned as a substantive verb. 12 

12. In Romance the irregularity of sum is stili retained to a remarkable degree, although it has 
not escaped various analogical remodelings. 


- 

OITAL. 

ITAL. 

OSP. 

SP. 

OFR. 

FR. 

ROM. 

lst sg. 

sono a 

sono 

so h 

soy c 

sid d 

suis 

suf sinf 

2nd sg. 

sief 8 

sei 

yes h 

eres 1 

ies, es 

es 

e$ti } 

3rd sg. 

e 

\ 

e 

_ „k 

es 

es 

est 

est 

este, e 

lst pl. 

semo 1 




sons, somes. 

n 

semuf 

stamo 

somos 

somos 

esmes 

sommes 

sintem 

\ 

2nd pl. 

este 

siete 0 

sodes v 

sois 

estes 

etes 

setif sintefi 

3rd pl. 

sono 

sono 

son 

son 

sont 

sont 

sint 


(a) With -o from carito ‘I sing’, etc. (b) Loss of final -m in monosyUabies is irregular» cf. tam > Sp. tan. The Old 
Spanish form so (cf. OSard. and Log. so) may be from an analogical so (so, C1L 10.2070» Puteoli) created on the 
model of do. Old Portuguese has som or so. (e) -y of obscure origin also found in estoy » doy, and voy. Perhaps 
from -y < ibi added to distinguish so, esto » do, and vo from preterite 3rd singular in stressed -o, e.g. canto ‘he sang 5 . 
See Penney 2002:191. (d) The -i is taken from ai T have. (e) ORom. (f) i is [i]. ORom. su < sum. (g) es > 
*iei and was recharacterized as s-iei > sei. (h) Leonese and Aragonese. Cf. Port. es. (i) From the future, (j) 
Some derive e§ti from 2nd plural. Cf. Cat. 2nd sg. ets < *cstis. Alternatively, it may be based on the 3rd sg. este on 
the model of 4th-conjugation verbs like 3rd sg. doarrne ‘sleeps’: 2nd sg. dormi. Rom. e$ti> este < *estet and e < *est 
are pronounced [jejti], [jesle] and [je]. (k) Port. e for expected *es is analogical on the pattern of regular verbs 

like deves : deve. (1) Probably continuing Augustus 5 simus. Cf. also Cat. sem and ORom. sem. (m) From the 
subjunctive, (n) A combination of OFr. sons and esmes . (o) On the model stai: state :: siei: X, X = siete. (p) 

Formed after somos. 


8 fore ut with a resuit clause as subject is often used instead of a future infinitive, necessarily so when the verb has no supine 
stem: Cic. Tuse. 1.82 spero fore ut contingat id nobis “I hope that it will happen to us.” Non-obligatory instances of fore ut/ 
futurum esse wf tend to involve verbs that are not controOedby the subject and are non-volitional (Sal. Jug. 110.1 numquam ego 
ratus sum fore uti rex maximus in hac terra et omnium, quos novi, privato homini gratiam deberem ‘T never thought that I being 
the chief king in this land and of ali those I know would owe thanks to a private individuaT) or are viewed as not representing 
the will ofthe speaker (Cic. Att. 16.16c.l numquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem “I never thought that I should come 
to you as a suppliant”). See Stephens 1989. 

9 forem is used rarely by Cicero in the meaning/«furas essem: Rep. 2.24 habendum (sc. regem duxit ) qualiscum is foret “He 
should be considered a king, whatever sort of fellow he should be (whoever was born of the line of Hercules).” Caesar never 
uses the form. It is frequent in Sallust and Livy. In Plautus the form seems to be a metrically convenient altemative for essem, 
e.g. Rud. 552-3 saltem si mihi i mulierculae essent salvae, spes aliquae forent k ‘At least if the ladies were safe, there would be 
some hope." Later, the form was a popular archaism. Tacitus, for exampie, made increasing use of forem over the course of his 
career. See Lofstedt 1933:285 for detaiis. 

10 Cf. also the derivative sonticus ‘genuine 5 On sons, sonticus, and related materia! see Watkins 1967. 

11 Seneca (Ep. 58.6) ascribes this coinage to Cicerq, but Quintilian (2.14, 3.22,8.33) credits Sergius Plautus, a Stoic ofthe lst 
century b ce/ce. 

12 See Fraenkel 1925:442-3, who shows that the law from Table I of the Twelve Tables (1.3 Schoell) should read si morbus 
aevitasve escit “If there is sickness or (old) age” not si morbus aevitasve vitium escit. 
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The in£ esse was replace by essere (Ital. essere , Fr. etre\ by sedere and stare (Sp. ser , estar) 
and by fieri in Romanian {afi). 

B. possum , posse , pof uz, — ‘be able 




> 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

possum ‘ 

possumus 

2nd 

potes 

potestis 

3rd 

potest 

possunt 


This is a univerbation of pote/potis est ‘is able’, 13 potis/pote being the descendant of the Proto- 
Indo-European word *potis ‘lord’ (Gk. ttocu;, Ved. pati-, etc.). 14 

On the basis of the iraperfect and perfect forms potebam and potui a new 2nd-conjuga- 
tion present *poteo, *potere was created (OFr. poeir, Fr. pouvoir, Sp. poder ).l 5 But traces of the 
anomalous forms were also retained (Ital. posso, puoi, puo, possiamo, possono, Port. posso). 16 

C. eo, ire, ii/ivi, itum go’ 

• 

1. Proto-Indo-European 

• 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*/i 2 ei-mi 

* hfi-mes 

2nd 

*hjei-si 

%i-t(h 2 )e 

3rd 

^hpei-ti 

*h 1 (i)ienti ■ • 

2. Vedic 


• 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

e-mi 

i-mah 

m 

2nd 

/ ♦ 
e-si 

4 

i-thd 

3rd 

e-ti 

(i)yanti 

3. Greek 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

eijii 

l|i£V 

2nd 

ei 

a r • 

LT6 

3rd 

zloi 

Tam 


13 Plaut. Poen . 846 potis est. potis had already become Lnvariant in Plautus to judge from Poen. 227potis sunt not potes sunt 
Another derivative is potior 'be master of * For more archaic and variant forms see the OLD s.v. 

14 Is pote phonologically from potis or is it a ‘neuter” form created on the model militaris: militare ? 

15 There is, however, evidence for a 2nd conjugation/wf-e- in Osc. putiad (Cp 36) **poteat\ 

16 The origin of OFr. lst sg .puis is debated. Some derive it from an analogical *possid . 
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4. Latin 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

eo 

imus 

2nd 

ts 

itis 

3rd 

it* 

eunt h 

(a) it Plaut. Poen . 683, etc. (b) < 

*eionti replacing *(i)ienti. 


a. The 2ndsingular and 3rdsingular are regular from PIE *hj_ei-si and *fii ei-ti. The fulT 
grade has been generalized from the singular and the lst and 3rd singular have been 
thematized. 

b. The imperfect is always ibam,'e tc., and the future is ibo, etc. A future of.type *iet, 
analogical to the 4th conjugation, is first found in Tibullus (transiet ‘will pass’ 1.4.27), 

although often emended away. 17 

• \ 

c. The present participle iens , euntis seems to reflect a root ablaut *i- vs. but this 
may be an illusion. No other language has evidence for a full-grade of the root in the 
present participle of this verb. Cf. Gk. icbv> Ved. ydnt 

L Possibly, *iiont- was remade to *eiont- on the basis of the 3rd pl. ej t, o th 
model of 3rd pl. sont: pres. part. sont-. *iion(t)-s was retained in the nominative 
until -ont- was generally replaced (expect in sont- ‘guilty’ since it was no longer 
synchronically identified as a part of the verb). Then it gave way to iens. *eont- 
should have been replaced by + eent- but Latin avoids ee sequences (cf. absence of 
*dee as the vocative of dens god’) and so it remained. 

d. The supine itum also continues a zero-grade, but the form simitu ‘at one go’, i.e. ‘at one 
time’ < *sem-eitud may preserve a more archaic full-grade. 18 

I 

e. In Romance the monosyilabic forms of eo tend to be eliminated. Thus the Spanish verb 
ir < ire had in Old Spanish the present tense vo y vas , va> imos , ides , van. The v-forms 
derive from vado proceed’ The imperative i is replaced by ve, but ite s urvives as id 
(cf. GP ide). This pattern is already established in the Vulgate 19 where there are 181 
examples of vade and none of i. The plural imperative, on the other hand, is always 
ite. 

f. In Plautus the perfect ii is the more common, although ivi does occur, e.g. Most. 842 
ivisse. Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, and Livy do not use ivi at ali. 20 

i. iit sometimes contracts to it already in Plautus (MiL 1331 abit , Meti . 450 abit). 


17 For other 4th-conjugation future forms for compounds of eo, mainly attested beginning a century or so after Tibullus, see 

Maltby 1999:390. * ’' ' 

18 But a preform *semi-itu- cannot be ruled out. ■ 

19 The Latin translation of the Bible by Jerome. 1 1 

20 The SCdB has the forms adiese (perf. inf. = adiisse) and adieset adiesent (pip. subj. 3rdsg. and pl. = adiisset , adiissent) (11. 
7,17, 8), and a 1 st-century- b ce funerary monumenthas interieisti you perished’ (CIL 1L1603, Capua). Meiser (1998:223) 
takes these as reflexes of an old perfect %ih l0 i- (Ved. iyayd), but it is more likely that these forms simply resuit from a 
dissimiiation o f-ii-. The spelling ei Ln interieisti is not old enough to be signihcant. 
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g. nequeo ‘I cannot’ is based on nequ’ it ‘it doesnt go'. Tbe positive queo ‘I can’ has K. 
backformed on the model nescio : scio . b en 

D. volo, velle , vo/af, — c want 5 

1. Proto-Indo-European 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*uel-mi 

n 

*uel-mes 

2nd 

*uel-si 

/i 

*uel-t(h 2 )e 

3rd 

*uel-ti 

*uel-nti 

~ o 


The root *uel(hj- Vish’ had a Narten present in Proto-Indo-European. Athematic forms 

of the present are continued in OLith. pa-velmi ‘I wanfi, pa-vel-t ‘wants’ but it is the Latin 

subjunctive velis (< optative *uel-ih r s) which forms a perfect word equation with the 

Gothic indicative 21 2nd sg. wileis, lst pl. wileima, etc., that is the best evidence for Narten 
ablaut. 

2. Latin 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

volo 

volumus 

2nd 

vis 

vultis 

3rd 

vult 

volunt 


3. The o is from e before / pinguis and the u from o before / plus consonant. Contrast the 
infinitive velle. 

4. The endings are stili athematic oniy in the 3rd singular and 2nd plural. 

5. The 2nd singular vis is probably < *ueis from a recharacterized *uell+s < *uell < *uelsi. n 

*uelsi also is continued unremade in *vell 23 > vel ‘or’. 24 ~ ~ " 

6. Compounds of volo are: 

a. nolo, non vis, non vult, nolumus, non vultis, nolunt ‘am unwilling’ < *ne-vold. 2S 
The imperatives noli, nolite, nolito are based on the subjunctive stem noli-. 


21 The old optative has taken over indicative functioiis in this verb which is semantically “optative” • 

22 Cowgili 1978. r 

23 vel scans long in the form veluti at Enn. Ann, 340 Sk. 

‘7° regard f S aS ,r mtruder from another verb V 8 *' < Ved - viti ‘turns one-s attention to something 1 ), 
which survives in Lat. in-vi-tus unwilling. So LIV 2 669 6 ' 

non A unT r bieZ : T ^ ^ ^ ^ f* "*"* CPlaUt **** 42 ’ 586 ' etc >> both ^ -alogically restored or 

ts ^rit cS L t t vZ d0 K n0 ‘° CCUr in ‘ h f e 3rdS §” the 2nd P L ’ *» d - obviousiy in the 2nd sg. The single exception 

VOU want her ^Mt?! V T/7 a 3 f °T f° rmati0n 8 iven the «"B* empta est; noltis, non empta est “if 

you want her (or it) shes been sold; ,f you don't, she hasht” The development from 'neuol- > *nouol - to nol- was probably 

SepTttemofmhJ 16 n °" | ' m ' Verbated 2nd > P l ma y have been m ° d ^ d on the2nd sg. and the 3rd sg. was perhaps created 
on the pattern of other irregular verbs where the 2nd sg., 3rd sg., and 2nd pl. cohere, e.g. es, est, estis; fers Jert,fertis Beside the 

subjunctive nolim, nollem, Plautus also has non velit (Mere. 452), etc., and non vellem (Cist 506) J 
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b. malo, mavis, mavult , malumus, ' mavultis ,, malunt ‘prefer, *magz-vold < *magis volt 
wantmore ’. 26 

> , * 

7 , voZo and its compounds are defective in various ways. In the Classical period voZo and 

malo lack an imperative, a gerund and a present participle; nolo has an imperative (the 
old optative) but lacks the other categories. 

8 . In Romance velle has like posse been remade to a 2 nd-conjugation volere (Ital. volere y 
OFr. voleir). 

E. edo, esse, 27 edi, esum eat’ 

1 . Proto-Indo-European 


SINGULAR , PLURAL 


lst 

^hjd-mi 

^h^ed-mes 

2 nd ; 

*h 2 ed-si 

*hied s -t(h2)e 

3rd 

*hjd s -ti 

*hied-nti 

i 

Another Narten present in 

Proto-Indo-European . 28 

Latin 




SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

edo 

edimus 

2 nd 

es* 

estis 

3rd 

est b 

edunt 

(a) comes (Piant. Most 12). The simplex 2nd sg. es is not attested directly but vouched for by the grammarian 
Diomedes (Keil 1.357). (b) comest (Plaut. Most. 559). Note that the dentals of the 3rd singular active and passive 

and 2nd plural indicative and imperative endings have been restored by analogy. The expected outcome of *h 2 ed- 
ti is tes- On the other hand, the 2nd sg. ipv. es eat!’ (Plaut. Cas. 248, etc.) replaces expected *ed probably on the 
model of fert 'carries’ :fer ‘carry V :: est ‘eats’: X, X = es ‘eatP. 


3. The length of est is vouched for by Donat ad Ter. Andr . 81. However, it is not ciear if 
the long vowel, which only shows up before s, should be directly connected with the 
lengthened-grade ofthe original Narten paradigm. It is perhaps more likely that it results 
from Lachmanns Law . 29 

4. A lengthened-grade is apparently continued in Balto-Slavic (OLith. emi , OCS jami < *ed- 
mi ), but this could be the resuit of Winter s Law. 

i 

5. The athematic forms are the only ones foimd until the Imperial period when thematic 


26 Alternate forms: mavolo (Plaut. Asin. 835 in verse-final position), mdvelim (Plaut. Asm. 877), mdvellem (Plaut. Amph. 512, 
etc.). In Plautus the forms malo and mavolo , and malim and mdvelim , are about equally common, but the contracted forms 
mallem , etc. do not occur. This suggests that mallem (first apparently in Ter. Andr . 963) is an analogical creation. 

27 The ss is analogical after a long vowel. Velius Longus (KeiI 7.79.20) says that Nisus, a grammarian of the lst century ce, 
recommended the speliing comese since the vowel ofthe second syllable was long. There is also the evidence of a Latin dejixio 
in the Greek alphabet that normally uses v\ for e and spells esse r|aas. See Buck 1913:122. 

28 See Campanile 1999:339-43. 

29 Seep. 175. 
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forms begin to tum up, e.g. edit (Val. FI. 7.359). The innovative imp. subj. ederem for 

older essem is found first in Gellius (19.2.7). The infinitive esse is the only form attested 

until the early 3rd century ce when edere turns up in Tertullian. 

% 

6 . The archaic and classical subjunctive of this root was edim, 30 edis, etc., exactly parallel to 
velim, the Narten subjunctive {<- Proto-Indo-European optative) of volo. This is replaced 
in the Imperial period by regular edam, n edas, etc. 

7. In Romance edo has been replace either by compounds of itself, as in Spanish and 
Portuguese comer < comedere, or by direct or indirect reflexes of manducare ‘chew’ (Fr 
manger, Ital. [< Fr.] mangiare, Rom. a manca). 

F. fero, ferre, tuli, latum ‘carry’ 

1 . In Proto-Indo-European probably a Narten present with a middle, which was one of the 
sources of the thematic paradigm . 32 

3rd sg. *b h 4r-ti 3rd pl. *b h er-nti 

3rd sg. mid. *b h ere » *b h ereti 

2. Latin may preserve an athematic paradigm in part. But it cannot be excluded that fers and 
fert are by syncope firom *feresi and *feretiP 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

fero 

ferimus 

2 nd 

fers 

fertis 

3rd 

fert 

ferunt 


3. The Proto-Indo-European root *b h er- was another root that probably only formed a 
present stem. The Latin perfect system is suppletive. tuli« OL tetuli (e.g. Plaut. Amph. 
716) and the perf. pass. part. latus < *tlato- are from the root *telh 2 - Tift 5 . Cf. Lat. tollo 
‘pick up’, Gk. etAi]v aor. endured’. 

4. In Romance the simplex of this verb was replaced by the regular verb portare? A 
G. do; dare, dedi, datus ‘give’ 

i * • 

1 . Proto-Indo-European 


30 edim (Plaut. Aul 430); comedim (Cic. Fam. 9.20.3). 

31. edas (Mart. 1.20.4). There is one example of edas in Plautus (Poen. 534) ubi bibas, edas de alieno quantum velis usque ad 
fatim where you may eat and drink as much as you want until you are full at another man’s expense.” This precocious edas has 
probably been created on the immediate modei of the directly preceding bibas . 

32 See Jasanoff 2003:224-7. 

33 The Marrucinian form feret fforn the Bronze of Rapino (MV 1) is usually interpreted as a 3rd sg. indicative and taken 
as evidence that the Sabellic cognate of Lat. fert had a thematic paradigm. The context, however, a provision in a sacred law, 
would seem to require a non-indicative mode. Could feret be a reflex of the old short-vowel subjunctive, or could feret simply 
be a borrowed Latin future? 

34 But Meyer-Liibke (1935:245) quotes OCampid. ferit , and compounds like sufferre do survive in modified form (Ital. 
soffrire > Sp. sufrir , Fr. souffrir). 
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SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

t 

lst 

*de-deh 3 ~mi 

*de-dhymes 


2 nd 

*de-deh 3 -si 

*de-dh 3 -t(h 2 )e 


3rd 

*de-dehyti 

*de-dhytiti : 

9 • • 

Vedic 


i 

i 

1 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


lst 

dd-dd-mi 

da-d-mah • 

m 


2 nd 

da-da-si 

da-t-tha \ ■ 


3rd 

dd-da-ti 

da-d-ati 



Proto-Indo-European had 
Vedic. 

an e-reduplicated athematic present directly continued in 

Latin 

i 


■ 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

do 

damus 

2 nd 

das 

datis t . 

3rd 

dat 

dant 

The Lafin present is both irregular and an innovation from the Proto-Indo-European 
point of view. If we project the e-reduplicated, athematic present into Proto-Italic we 
would get a paradigm like the following: 

i • ■ , * 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*dedomi 

*dedamos 

2 nd 

*deddsi 

*dedates 

3rd 

*deddti 

*dedenti or *dedonti a 

• 


a) It is unclear whether the outcome of *dedh 3 nti would be *dedenti with regular reflex of *n or *dedonti with 
medial Rixs Law. 


a. In Sabellic the 3 rd pl. was reinterpreted as thematic and since e-reduplication was 

eliminated from the present in Italic, the verb became the i-reduplicated thematic 
reflected by Vestinian 35 3rd sg. didet (MV 5), Umb. 3rd sg. subj. dirsa (Vb 13) < 
*didat. . , 

b. In Latin the short a of the lst and 2 nd pl was generalized throughout the entire 
paradigm, giving: 


35 The language of the Vestini, a Sabellic tribe living in the upper valley of the Aternus (present-day Aterno) river. ; 
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SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*dedami 

* dedam os 

2nd 

*dedasi 

* dedat es 

3rd 

*dedati 

*dedanti 


u In compounds the reduplicating syllable was reduced or eliminated and from 

the compounds a non-reduplicated present was extracted. This gave, with some 
regular phonological changes: 



SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

lst 

*dam 

damus 

2nd 

*das 

datis 

3rd 

*dat 

dant 


ii. The lst sg. was replaced by do and the 2nd sg. was lengthened to das, probably 
because a stressed, monosyllabic content-word ending in -s was too light to meet 
the minimal word requirement. Cf. the 2nd sg. imperative da (Plaut. Men. 541, 
etc.) < da. It is unclear whether the 3rd sg. dat continues a lengthened *ddt 
subsequently shortened before final -t, or a never lengthened *dat. 36 The latter 
source may be more probable since stressed, monosyllabic content-words ending 
m a stop evidently were a possibility, at least in the historical period of Latin. 

5. The archaic compounds of dare follow the 3rd conjugation, e.g. edere, prodere, reddere, 

vendere. The transfer to the 3rd conjugation follows regularly from the weakening of 

short a to i in unstressed position. 6 

a. For the future of these compounds one regularly finds -dam ( reddam, Plaut. Am. 207) 
but Plautus attests reddibo at Cas. 129 and Men. 1038 < *re(di)dabo. 

b. A number of compounds in -dere are thought on semantic grounds to reflect not 
compounds of dare but of the root *d k eh 1 - ‘put, place’, e.g. abdere hide’, condere ‘store 
up, found, indere put m’. These must ultimately continue the e-reduplicated athematic 
present d h edf l eh 1 -ti, which has been transformed in parallel fashion to *dedeh 3 ti. 

6. yie root aonst may be preserved in the imperative/particle cedo give here!’ (< *kedo by 

Iambic Shortening), pl. cette < *ke-deh 3 , *ke-dh 3 -te. Cf. Latv. duo-k give!’ 

7. An interesting optative form is found in OL (per)duim (Plaut. Aul 672),perduis (Plaut. 

Amph. 845). This may continue an aorist optative lst pl. *deh r ih r men. 37 

a. The u vocalism is probably generalized from compounds and is the weakening product 
of an earlier o. Cf. Umb. purdouitu (Via 56) offer’. 


b. Forms of duim survive into Classical Latin in some wishes or curses, e.g. Cic. Cat. 1.22 

36 ThwretkaUy the Plautme scansion of dat could be decisive and has been cited as such by other schoiars In fact the 

«r no passage requires a long TOwd ^ datM l ™ 1 ^ 

W ^ , shorteIUD S before fioal -t cannot be entireiy exduded from Plautus. See p. 128. 

37 On the ablaut of the root aonst optative in Proto-Indo-European, see Jasanoff 199 Ib. 
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Utinam tibi istam mentem di inmortales duint! “Would that the gods give you such a 
mind!” Cic. Deiot. 21 Di te perduint, fugitive! “May the gods destroy you, run-away!” 

8. dare mainly survives in Romance (Sp. dar , ItaL dare , Rom. da) except in French where it 
has been replaced by donare > Fr. donner, 

R. fio, fieri ‘to become, be made’ 

1. ftd functions as the passive of facio in the infectum system. It is etymologically a ie/io- 
present to the root *b h uh x -. *bhihjeti > *b h ijeti by the pius ~ purus rule > fit (Plaut Capt. 
25) > fit 

2. An identical formation is continued by Oscan fiiet 3rd pl. are performed 5 (Cp 33) and the 
Old Irish consuetudinal present ro'bt ‘is accustomed to be’ 

3. A (probably original) active form of the infinitive, fiere, is attested in Enn. Ann. 352 Sk. 
On the other hand, Old Latin also attests a number of passive forms of fio later eliminated, 
e.g.fitur (Cat Orat. 68), flebantur (Cat. Orat. 95),. fitum est (Liv. Andr. Poet. 29 [30]). 

4. In Classical Latin fieri, fierem y etc., always have a short vowel in the first syllable, but the 
other forms tend to have a long t and thus violate the general rule vocalis ante vocalem 
corripitur . 

5. fieret and fieri are also the norm in Plautus, but fieri ( Men . 923) and fieret ( Bacch. 788) 
also occur. 

6. The explanation for the infinitive fiere or fieri rather than expected f fire is uncertain. 
Perhaps they are expansions of an old passive infinitive *fier of the laudarier type. 38 

I. Defective Verbs 

1. aio T say is to be read as aiio which is from *agid. Cf. ad-ag-ium proverb' In the 2nd 
and 3rd persons sg. the geminate ii was deleted before i, leading to a light first syllable in 
Plautine ais , ait These forms were then subject to contraction, leading to monosyllabic 
ais and ait There are also forms that require a scansion dis (Men. 487, 602, etc.) and 
ait (Cas . 693, etc.). For unclear reasons these forms have fallen victim to the analogical 
influence ofthe 4th conjugation. In the Classical period this verb has only ais , ait aiunt 
the imperfect aiebam (OL aibdm ), etc. and a pres. part. aiens (aientibus , Cic. Top. 49). 

2. inquam T say. The forms of this verb are: 

Present • inquam , inquis , inquit inquimus , inquitis y inquiunt. 

Imperfect inquiebat etc. 

Future inquies , inquiet etc. 

Imperatives OL inque , inquito. 

Perfect inquit inquistt inquit 

a. inquit is from *en-sk w -et, probably an old thematic aorist that has been reinterpreted 
as a present of the capit type. The first singular probably is originally a subjunctive. 


3S So Dupraz 2002:215. 
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b. A present stem to this verb survives in OL insece (Liv. Andr. Poet 1) = Hom CV 
'£W£7i8 < *en-sek w e. * ^ 

3. memini ‘I remember’ (= Gk. (i£|aova) and odi ‘I hate’ are two old perfects with pr es 

meaning. F ent 

i 

4. coepi ‘I began is the perfect of the archaic verb apio. It is often trisyllabic in Old Latin 

Plautus ventures some present stem forms based on this perfect: coepio (Men. 96rn 
coepiat {Truc. 234), coepere {Pers. 121). 39 ’ 


II. Nominal Forms of the Verb 


A. Participles 


1. Proto-Indo-European had active and middle participles. Participles could be formed 
from the present, aorist, or (with a different suffix) the perfect stem.' 

a. In Proto-Indo-European the active participle suffix for present and aorist stems was 
*' nt -■ ablaut pattern of the participle is unclear. At least some of them must have 

been amphikinetic. Others were dearly something else, particularly those formed 
from reduplicated or Narten presents. 40 


PIE 


GREEK 


VEDIC 


THEM. 


ATHEM. 


THEM. 


ATHEM. 


THEM. ATHEM. 


LATIN 


Nom. sg. 
masc. 

Gen. sg. 
masc. 


*b h er-onts *de-dh r nts cpepcov - 6i6ouc; 


bhdran dadat ferens 


Wer-ont-os *de-dh 3 -nt-os cpgpovtoc; didovroc; bhdratah dadatah ferentis 


b. Latin seems to have generalized zero-grade -nt-, or was there perhaps some paradigm 

! that had £-grade? In Latin there is only one Iiving participial suffix, -ent~, which is 

exclusively active in meaning and is, with few exceptions, formed from the present 
stems. • 

c. Iiregular participial formations in Latin are: iens, euntis 'going 3 , 41 sons guilty’ from sum 

I am. A participle *uelont- from volo is inferable from voluntas ‘wilf < *uel-ont(i)- 
tats. 


d. Some participial formations are riot derived from the present stem. For example, cliens 
Client 3 does not derive from the characterized nasal present of the verb * clino ‘lean 
(cf. reclino). Instead it is formed directly from the verbal root, perhaps from an old 
loot aorist, cf. Ved. asret leaned < *(hj)e-klei-t. dens tooth 3 (^Aeol.” Gk. eSovtec; feeth 3 


39 It is dear that they are based on the perfect stem since a real present stem *ko-apid would presumabty have contracted to 

40 Cf. Goth. qipands sayin g ; OE helpende ‘helping’. In Late OE the suffix -ende was weakened to -inde and beginning in 
the Hth century there was a tendency to confuse -inde with -inge, a suffix that originaUy made verbal nouns, e.g. wedding, 
biddtng etc. By the 14th century -inge almost entirely replaced -inde in participial function in the dialects ancestral to PDE. 
The ongmal form of the participle, however, survives in the nouns friend < OE freond < PGmc. * frijonds , originally the present 
participle of the verb Jrijdn ‘to love, and fiend < OE feond, originally the present participle of PGmc. *fijan ‘to hate. 

41 On which see p. 429 above. 
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Proci, in Cra. p. 39P) is probably an old nominalized participle of the root *h x ed- ‘eat’, 
originally‘bite’? ' 

2. The P roto -1 n do • Eu ropean middle participle was formed with the suffix *-mh 1 no ~. 42 Tliis 
survives well in Gk. enopevoc; ‘following’, Ved. bharamana- ‘carrying for oneself, being 
carried’, OPr. po-klausi-manas ‘being heard’, TB -mane, TA -mani, etc. In Latin there are a 
fewprobable traces: alumnus ‘nursling’ alo ‘nourish femina ‘woman’ <— *d h eh 1 (i)- ‘give 
suck’ calumn-ia ‘slander <- calvor ‘to deceive’. 43 Deponent verbs in Latin have normal 
active participles like sequens <— sequor ‘follow’. 

3. The Latin perfect passive participial suffix -tus descends from a Proto-Indo-European 
verbal adjective suffix *-to-. *-to- was not integrated into the verbal paradigm in Proto- 
Indo-European, nor was it necessarily passive in meaning. In Latin there are a number 
of traces of active meaning of perfect participles: i'umtus ‘having sworn’, potus ‘having 
drunk, drunk’, cenatus ‘having dined’, pransus ‘having eaten breakfasf. 44 Similar active 
verbal adjectives in - to- can be found in other languages, e.g. Gk. dnpcucroe ‘doing 
nothing’, (pbeyKTbc; ‘sounding’ And of course, the to-participle of deponent verbs is 
regularly active: secutus ‘having followed,’ aspernatus ‘having spurned’. Nor did the to- 
participle necessarily express anteriority or completion. 45 In Latin the -to- form has 
become integrated into the verbal system, providing a means for expressing the perfect 
passive ( laudatus sum ‘I was praised’, etc.). 

a. Those forms that are archaic are built directly to the root and regularly have zero- 
grade, which correlates with the oxytone accent of these forms in Greek and Vedic 

(0£TO<; ‘placed’ = hitah < *d h h 1 -tds). In Latin note: 

. \ 

dico 'I say 5 - dictus . 
duco 'I leacT ~ ductus. 

, sterno ‘I strew 5 ~ stratus < *strh?-tos . 

O 

sero 1 sow 5 < *sish r e/o- ~ satus < ^s^-tos. 
pello 'I beat' < *peldd ~ pulsus < *pld-tos. 

b. When the suffix -to- was added to a dental-final stem the resuit was - $so - or after a 
heavy syllable -so-* 46 

*sent-to- ‘felt’ > *sensso- > sensus sentio 1 feell 
*pat-to- 'having suffered 5 > passus patior 1 suffer 5 . 


42 See Klingenschmitt 1975:161-3. The justification for the reconstruction is that only such a proto-form can 

account for TA -tndtn and. Gk. -pevo<;. In addition, this reconstruction also perniits an easy account of the Vedic athernatic 
middle participle suffix -ana- < *-t%ih 1 no- after a consonant. The thematic form ofthe middle participle in Vedic must then be 
a contamination of athernatic -ana- with expected thematic *-V-rnina-. However, it should be pointed out that the structure of 
the morpheme is peculiar and perhaps unparalleled for Proto-Indo-European. 

43 Also probably derived from the middle participle is the 2nd pl. mid. ending -mini. See p. 391. 

44 Cf. the situation in Hittite where the -ant- participle is normally passive to transitive verbs, but the participle adant- <- 
ed- ‘eat’ means eating’ not ‘eaten' and this is not the sole instance of active meaning for an -ant- participle of a transitive verb. 


See Hoffher and Melchert 2008:339. 

45 Touratier (1994:162) argues that the anteriority often attributable to the perfect participle is largely contextual and that it 
would be more accurate to speak simply of a passive participle. Some verbal adjectives that stili maintain some independence 
from the verbal paradigm have non-anterior meaning, e.g. tacitus silent’, quietus ‘at rest’, Infensus 'hostile < *en-g wh nd (k >- 
to- from an extended form ofthe root *g wh en- ‘strike’ But it is arguable that these meanings may be secondary developments 


(^having become quiet’ > quiet’, etc.). 


46 See p. 173. 
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i. The form -so- has spread by analogy to some non-dental final stems with 
s- perfects: 

sensi: sensus ::flkst : X, X = fik-sUs, i & fixus <^figo T fix in. 47 

Similarly farsus stuffed' <— farcio , sparsus scattered’ <— spargo, tersus wiped’ 
terg(e)o . . 

■ 

s. 

c. The perfect passive participle of the lst conjugation is regularly built to the present 
stem: 48 

lauda- praise —> laudatus, 
ama- Tove -4 amatus. 

■ 

■ i 

i. However, there are a small number of irregular forms in the lst conjugation. 

/ 

a. One subset has irregular perfects in -ut, not -avi! 3 

doma- tonquer* —> domui, domitus. 

frica- Tub’ fricui, *frikVtos > frictus. 50 

iuva- Tielp’ *iuiiVuai > iuvi, *iuuVto$ > iutus. 

neca- Tuli’ —> necui, *-nekVto$ > -nectus. 51 

plica- Told' -> -plicui, -plicitus. 52 

seca- cut > —> secui, *sekVtos > sectus. 

veta- Torbid' —> vetui, vetitus . 

AU or most of these verbs are unusual for the lst conjugation in not being 
denominatives. The perfect stem was evidently R V-, but the identity of the 
short vowel is uncertain. The sufiix may have been borrowed from the second 
conjugation, in which case the vowel may be identified as *e. Others have 
su 8S es ted that the vowel was *a, the reflex of a root-final interconsonantal 
laryngeal, which may have been generalized from set roots like *demh 2 - 
conquer. 

P* Then there is the straightout irregular verb 
do, dare, dedi datus < *dh r to$ give’ 

d. In the 2nd conjugation the majority of verbs foUow the pattern of moneo ‘warrf: 53 
moneo, monere, monui, monitus. 

The vowel of the perfect stem is -e- as is shown by archaic forms like mereto(d) 
deservedly (ILLRP 157, 163, 310) where the quality of the original vowel has been 


47 But morphologically regular fictus is attested by Var, R. 3.7.4 and Lacr. 3.4. 

48 According to AronofTs count (1994:43,49) 96% of lst-conjugation verbs form the perfect participle in fhis fashion. 

49 The same pattern is found with a number of intransitive verbs where the supine is in -itum, e.g. crepa- creaJc —> crepui, 
crepitum, cuba - Te down cubui (beside cubavt), cubitum, sona- ‘resound’ sonui , sonitum (beside sanaturum , Hor. S. 
1.4.44), tona - ‘thunder’ —> tonui, tonitum (beside intonata , Hor. Epod. 2.51). 

50 frictus (Sen. Nat. 1.1.5 +) occurs beside regular fricatus (Vitr. 7.1.6 +). 

51 necavi, necatus are the regular forms. necui occurs at Enn. Ann. 573 Sk and in compounds. nectus occurs only in 
compounds, e.g. enectus (Hor. Epist. 1.7.87, etc.). 

52 Beside regular forms -plicdvi, plicatus, e.g. Var. R. 2.7.5 inplicdta. 

53 According to Aronoff's count (1994:43, 49) this pattern is followed by 75% of 2nd-conjugation verbs. 
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preserved by the alacer rule 54 and Umb. ta^ez (Ia 26, etc.) < Haketos = Lat tacitus 
quieti This pattern originates with the iterative-causative verbs. 

At an early date, probably in Western dialectal Proto-Indo-European, the following 
analogy took place: 55 

*kap-ie-: *kap-to -:: *moneie -: X, X = *mone-to-. 

In other words, the suffix *-eie- was reanalyzed as stem in e- plus suffix Me-. In the 
formation of the verbal adjective in *-to- the suffix Me- was truncated. 

I A phonologically motivated subtype of *-eto- is found in the following verbs where 
syncope has eliminated the short vowel. 

a. Syncope between a velar and dental: 56 

augeo, auctus ‘increase! 
doceo, doctus ‘teach! 

indulgeo, indultus < Hndulktos ‘indulge! 
torqueo, tortus < *torkto$ ‘twist! 

* 

p. Syncope or reduction after u: 57 

caveo, cautus ‘take care’. 
faveo, fautus ‘favor! 
foveo, fotus cherish! 
moveo, motus move! 
voveo, votus ‘vow! 

ii. A fair number of 2nd-conjugation verbs with s-perfects have created perfect passive 
participles in -sus: 

haereo, haesi, haesus stick! 
maneo, mansi, mansus ‘wait! 
midceo, mulsi , mulsus ‘soothe! 
mulgeo, mulsi, mulsus milk! 

Somewhat different is 

censeo, censui, census deem! 58 

iii. Some 2nd-conjugation verbs continue to build the perfect passive participle 
directly to the root These either continue archaic formations or are analogical to 
such formations: 

audeo, ausus sum dare! 

cieo, citus set in motion! 

iubed c *iud h -, iussus < *iud^-tos order! 

A ' A 


54 Seepp. 118-9. 

55 The same analysis and analogy is evidently reilected in the Germanic past participles of the first weak class, e.g. Goth. 
nasips*'ssved' < *noseto$. 

56 See p. 123. 

57 See p. 124. - 

58 Osc. ancensto ‘incensa (Lu 1.22) preserves the expected -to- form. Lat. census may he analogical to mensus ‘measured’ 
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mordeo, morsus 'bite’. 

prUndeo, pransus 'have breakfast! 

rideo , risus 'laugh. 

reor, ratus < *rh r tos ‘think! 

sedeo, sessus 'sit! 

spondeo, sponsus 'promise! 

suadeo, suasus 'recommend! 

teneo, tentus 'hold! 

tondeo, tonsus ‘shear! 

torreo < *torsed, tostus < *tors-tos 'parch’. 

video, visus ‘see! 

a. The form mixtus from misceo T mix is problematic. One would expect the 
preform to be *misketos which probably would have syncopated to *misktos. 
A metathesis to *mikstos cannot be excluded. On the other hand, a preform 
*mik$eto- might have syncopated to *mik$to-, which might not have been 
reduced further. But such a preform is not easy to justify. ■ 

iv. Some verbs have generalized the present stem -e- to the perfect active and the 
perfect passive participle: 

deleo, delere, delevi, deletus ‘destroy! 

fleo, flere, flevi, fletum (supine) 'weep! 

vieo, viere, —, vietus 'plait! * 

com-pleo, com-plere, com-plevl, com-pletus 'fili up! 

The last three of these verbs are from roots ending iri *h x ifb h leh r , *uieh r 
*pleh 1 -). 

a. This pattern, however, was probably once characteristic of the *-eh r statives. 
Although in Classical Latin statives tend not to have -to- forms at ali, some old 
-to- verbal adjectives have survived in nominalized form: 

acetum Vinegar <— aceo 'be sharp! 

• oletum 'excrement' < oleo 'stink! 

(rana) rubeta (a kind of toad), lit. reddish’ <- rubeo 'I am red! 59 

e. In the 3rd and 3rd -id conjugations many perfect passive participles are built to the 
root, in the zero-grade if possible. 

apiscor 'I reach' - aptus, 
nanciscor T achieve’ ~ nactus. 

Many nasal-infix presents retain a non-infixed form of the root in the perfect passive 
participle: 


59 For these fornis, see Livingston 2004:27. This pattern also spread to at least one iterative-causative, moneo , which has the 
derivative Moneta 4 Warner’, an epithet of Juno. Incidentally, the temple of luno Moneta was where the Romans coined money 
and moneta by metonymy is the ultimate source of PDE money (< ANF moneie) and mini < OE mynit money’, cf. NHG Munze 
coin’ 
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cerno, cretus sift, distinguish 5 with the full-grade iinported from the perfect crevi . The 
old perfect participle is preserved in certus ‘fixed 5 < *kritos. 
fingo, finxi, fictus T ashion. 
lino, levi, litus smear. 
pando ~ passus spread 5 . 60 
pingo, pinxi, pictus adorn. 61 
pono < *po-sino, positus place 5 . • 
sino, slvl, situs let 5 . 
temno, -temptus ‘despise 5 

i. However, there are many innovations. 

a. The stem allomorph of the present\stem has sometimes been generalized: 

utor, usus < *oit~to- use 5 , not expected ITssus < *it-to 
iiingdy iunctus, not expected *iuktus. 
prehendo, prehensus, not expected *prehesus. 

p. In addition to the Dental + .Dental rule already mentioned, many other 
morphophonemic alternations occur. 

a. Neutralization ofvoicing, aspiration and labiality: 

nubo, nuptus ‘marry 5 . 
cingo, cinctus gird 5 

veho, vectus ‘convey’. * 

coquo, coctus cook 5 . 
unguo, unctus ‘anoint 5 

b. Epenthesis: 

como, comptus ‘comb 5 . 
demo, demptus Take away’. 

c. Alternations caused by Rhotacism: 

gero , gestus ‘do’. 
queror, questus Tament 5 . 
uro, ustus ‘burri. 

d . Alternations caused by the ditfering outcomes of the voiced labiovelars 
inprevocalic and preconsonantal position would lead to an alternation 
-u-V ~ - kT Although it is hard to point to any surviving examples of this 
alternation, the pattern was productive at one point since it has spread to 
roots not originally ending in a labiovelar: 

vivo, victus ‘live replacing *g w ih 3 -ue~, *g w ih 3 -to-. 

OL fivo (Cat. apud Paul. Fest. p. 81 L) ~ fictus ‘fix < *d h ih x g h -. Cf. Lith. dygti 
‘sprout 5 < ‘be sharp 5 OE dic ‘ditch’ PDE ditch, dike. 


60 Beside pansus. 

61 But Romance reflects *pinktu (Fr. peint, Ital (di)pinto, Sp. pinto ‘mottled’ whence PDE pinto [bean]). 
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fluo, fluctus ‘flow’ 
struo, structus Vrange’ 62 

e . Suppletion: 

latus < *tlatos < *tlh 2 -tos carry* 
premo, pressus press’ 

tendo, tentus ‘stretch’ where the present stem has a d-extension. 63 
y. Spread of -ito-: 

► 

gigno, genitus ‘bring into being’ replacing (g)natus ‘born’ < *gnh r tos, which sur- 
vives as the perfect participle of (g)nascor ‘be born’ and as the noun ‘child’ ' 
cognosco, cognitus ‘get to know’ replacing *kognatus < *-gnh r tos. 6i 

8. Spread of-itus with perfect in -ivi: 

arcesso, arcessivi, arcessitus ‘summon! 
cupio, cupivi, cupitus ‘desire 5 . 
lacesso, lacessivi, lacessitus provoke. 
peto, petivi, petitus seefc*. 
quaero, quaesivi, quaesitus ‘search for' 

The perfect stem R-l- seems to have spread first within a semantic field (seek) 
and then by the criterion of morphological resemblance ( arcesso ~ lacesso). 

T-he suffix -iitus originates with solvo < *se-luo 4— *luh x -e/o- vs. solutus < *se- 
luh x -tos. In addition, certain fo-adjectives which were originally denominative 
from u-stem substantives, e.g. acutus ‘sharp’ < acus ‘needle < ‘sharpness’, were 
reinterpreted as perfect participles from which verbs in -uo like acuo were 
backformed. These constituted another possible source for the morpheme -iitus. 
From forms like these the suffix -iitus has spread in Classical Latin to secutus <- 
sequor I follow and locutus 4— loquor ‘I speak’. The original perfect participle of 
sequor, sectus, is inferrable from the derivative sectari pursue’. 

In most of Romance the formant -iitus was very productive, becoming 
the normal perfect participle for the 3rd conjugation in Italian, French and 
Romanian: Ital. venduto, Fr. vendu, Rom. vdndut < PRom. *vendutu ‘sold’. 65 

C tnortuus dead replaces expected *mortos after the antonym vivus alive.’ 66 


62 See Weiss 1994. 

63 Two raorphemes belonging to the sanie paradigm show suppletion if they cannot be related by phonological rules. Strong 
suppletion occurs when the morphemes in question are entirely different, as in the case offero ~ latus or go ~ went. Weak 
suppletion occurs when the morphemes in question show some similarity but not enough to be related by phonological rules. 
The case of PDE buy - bought would be an instance of weak suppletion, as would Lat. premo ~ pressus. The source for the 
weak suppletion prem- ~pres- is not certain, although it has been suggested that it has been modeled on *trem- (Lat. tremo 

s a e) ~ tres- (Lat. terreo I terrorize). As for tendo ~ tentus, the stem-final -d- was originally a present-stem formant 
and therefore the participle was, at one time, entirely predictable. Once the -d- had been extended to the non-present finite 
paradigm (perf. tetendi) the participle tentus became a synchronic anomaly and weakly suppletive. In compounds of tendo the 
participle -tentus began to be replaced by the synchronicaily regular -tensus already by the time of Lucilius (praetensus 193). 
The innovative tensus does not appear as a simplex before Quintilian ( tensa 3.6.83). 

64 The simplex (gjndscd has generalized no- in notus from the perfect novi 

65 See Laurent 1999 for the later history of the perfect participle in Romance. 

66 But this contaminatiori may have been pre-Latin to judge from Venetic murtuvoi and OCS mrutvu ‘dead’. 
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i In the 4th conjugation most verbs follow the regular pattern of audio: • 
audio, audire, audivi, auditum 'hearl 

i. But there are some forms that build the perfect participle directly to the root. For 
the most part these verbs also have active perfects which do not conform to the 
general pattern. 

a. u-perfects: 

amicio > amicui, amictus 'clothel 
aperio, aperui, apertus 'openl 
comperio, comperui, compertus 'findi 
operio, operui , opertus coverl 
reperio, repperi, repertus 'findi 

(3. 5 -perfects: 

farcio, farsi, fartus < farktos 'stuffl 
haurio, hausi, haustus 'drainl 
saepio, saepsi, saeptus 'hedgel 
sancio, sanxi, sanctus 'sanctioni 67 

sarcio, sarsi, sartus 'patchl t 

sentio, sensi, sensus 'feell 
vincio, vinxi, vinctus 'bindl 

y. Lengthened-grade perfect: 

venzo, veni, (in)ventus 'comel 

5. Only one verb has a perfect in -ivi but a perfect participle in -tus: 
sepelio, sepelivi, sepultus ‘buryl 68 

4. The future active participle facturus, -a, -um is formed synchronically by adding -urus to 
the stem of the perfect passive participle. 69 It is reminiscent of verbal nouns like natura 
nature’ nascor T am bornl figura c form’ <— fingo T fashionl 

a. Fortson has suggested that the original locus for the future active participle was the 
form futurus 'at a future time, about to bel which he analyzes as a ro- derivative from 
futu, a theoretical instrumental of a tus tem verbal abstract. 70 

B. The Gerund and Gerundive 

1. The category of the gerundive is a common Italic innovation. Cf. Osc. upsannum (Cm 2) 
faciendum\ Umb. pelsans (Ha 43)' sepeliendus'. 71 It has no certain congeners elsewhere. 

2. A number of archaic and isolated forms in Latin suggest that the gerundive was originally 


67 Lucretius (1.587) has sancitus, which is also attested at CIL $.18897. 

68 However, sepelitus is attested, e.g, in Cat. Orat. 83, CIL 8.4966. 

69 There are a number of exceptional forms where the future active participle has been built to the present stem: moriturus 
morior ‘I die’, oriturus <- otior ‘1 rise’ pariturus pario ‘I give birth’ 

70 See Fortson 2007 with references to earlier literature. 

71 There are no attested Sabellic gerunds, but this may be accidental. 
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just a verbal adjective: labundus ‘slipping’ 72 <- labor ‘I slip’; oriundus ‘rising’ 73 orior ‘I 
rise’; rotundus ‘round’ < *retondos <— *retere ‘run’ = Olr. rethid ‘runs’; secundus ‘followins’ 
< *sek w ondos sequere; volvendus ‘rolling’ 74 volvere ‘roll’. , 

3. Jasanoffhas suggested that the gerundive derives from *-nt-i-nos. Ibis isto be analyzed as 
verbal adjective in - no - built to an i-abstract formed from the present participle. Similar 
forms are found in Slavic. 75 

a. According to this theory *-ntino- > -ndo- in Latin and *-nno- in Sabellic. 

% 

4. In the 3rd and 4th conjugations the vowel before the -nd- in the gerund and gerundive 
varies between -e- (faciendum ) and -u- < *-o- (faciundum). The u-forms are characteristic 
of legal and archaizing style, e.g. pecuniae repetundae (the recovery of extorted money) 
and are found in the isolated forms secundus ‘following’ and rotundus ‘round’. However 
e-forms are found in the SCdB of 186 bce (exdeicendvm, faciendam, beside legvndis) 
and Umb. anferener ‘circumferendi’ (Via 19) seems to prove the relative antiquity of the 
e-variant But it is Iikely that the forms in - u- < *-o- are ultimately the original ones since 
the e-grade can have been introduced on the model of the present participle. 

C. The Supines 76 

1. The supine in -um is the accusative of a u-stem verbal noun in -tum. It is found 
predominantly after verbs of motion. 

Liv. 3.25.6 

legati ab Roma venerunt questum iniurias. 

Envoys came from Rome to complain about the wrongs. 

a. This specialization appears to have already been in place in Proto-Indo-European. 

i. Cf. Umbrian (Ib 10): 

avef anzeriatu etu 

Go to observe the birds. . 

i 

ii. The same form and use is found in Slavic and Baltic followed by a genitive: 

OCS (John 21:3) 

* ,• 

idp lovitu rybu 

I am going to catch fish (genitive plural). 

Old and dialectal Lithuanian 
eik sieno pjanty 

Go to cut hay (genitive singular). 


72 Acc. Trag. 570 unda sub undis labunda sonit "Wave rolling under waves crashes.” 

73 As in Ennius’ ( Ann . 108 Sk) o sanguen dis oriundum "‘Oh blood rising from the gods!* (i.e. Romulus). 

74 Verg. Aen. 9.7 volvenda dies “time rolling on” ete. 

75 Jasanoff forthcoming a. This;is one of the many possibilities that have been suggested. For other recent views, see Meiser 
1995,1998:228, and Rasmussen 1996. Earlier views are catalogued and criticized in Risch 1984. 

76 The nanie supinum verbum is thought to refer to the “supine” indilference of the form to the distinctions of voice, tense, 
and mood. 
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Hi, Similarly Vedic (RV 1.164.4): < 

kd vidvamsantupa gdt prdstum etdt 
Who has gone ( upa gdt) to the wise man to ask him that? 

This form became the sole infinitive of Classical Sanskrit. 

b. In origin the perfect passive participle should have been characterized by a zero-grade 
and the supine by a full-grade, but no distinction of this sort survives. 77 That the supine 
was synchronically derived from the perfect participle can be seen from the case of 
quaesitum £ to seek’ which is modeled on the participle quaesitus. The 6\d tu- stem 
verbal noun survives in quaestus pursuit of income’. 

2. The supine in -u primarily after adjectives meaning ‘good’, ‘beautifuT, ‘easy’, ‘usefuT, e.g. 
res facilis dictu ‘a thing easy to teli’ mirabile dictu ‘wonderful to say’ 78 is the old dative or 
ablative of the same w-stem verbal noun. Plautus also has forms with the unambiguous 
dative ending - tui (Bacch . 62): 

istaec lepida sunt memoratui. 

Those things are pleasant to relate. 

Cf. Ved. dat inf. - tave , e.g. RV 9.75.5: 

indram codaya ddtave maghdm 
Urge Indra to give bounty. 

D. The Infinitives 

1. Infinitivus is a translation of Gk. aTtapcpcparoc; with nothing indicated beside’ 

a. In form the infinitive is a petrified case-form of a verbal noun. A verbal noun becomes 
an infinitive when it can be used in contexts where its original case form is no longer 
licensed and when it may take verbal rection. For example, the Latin present active 
infinitive is most probably a locative in origin but can be used as a genitive (Prop. 
1.19.9 cupidus.,.attingere gaudia ‘desirous of attaining joys’), an accusative (Catuli. 
61.82 : flere desine ‘stop crying!’), and a nominative (Plaut. Cure. 240 facile est miserum 
inridere 'it is easy to mock a miserable person’). 

b. As a verbal noun the infinitive was originally indifferent to voice. 

Verg. Aen . 1.319 

dederatque comam diffundere ventis 

And she had given her hair to be spread by the winds. 

Cf. PDE good to eat. 

c. As a verbal noun the infinitive was originally indifferent to tense. Only Latin and 
Greek have elaborated tensed infinitives. Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Anatolian, and 
Balto-Slavic ali have just one infinitive per verb. 

2. The present active infinitive is formed by the addition of the suffix l-sel which becomes 


77 On simitu ‘at one go’ vs. itum see p. 429 above. 

78 OccasionaUy also with^as, e.g. Cic. Tuse. 5.13.38 si hoc fas esi dictu “if it is right to say this.* 
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-re after a vowel and assimilates to a preceding r or l: amare ‘to love, docere ‘to teach’ 

facere ‘to make’, capere ‘to take’ audire ‘to hear’ but es-se ‘to b e\fer-re ‘to carry’, vel-le ‘to 
wanfi. 

i 

a. This *-se may go back to a fossilized locative of a neuter s-stem: *genesi > genere % 
bring into being 5 . It is also possible that the case ending was a directive *-sa which 
would also perhaps end up as -re. 79 

\ 

b. The apocopated form biber for bibere is attested in the OL phrase biber dare ‘to gi Ve 
to drink’ (Cat. Hist. 121 +). Similariy, tanger ‘to touch’ (ILLRP 1198) in noli me 
tanger “don’t touch me!” haber ‘to have’ (CIL 8.8369). 

3. The present passive infinitive is formed by the addition of -i in the lst, 2nd and 4th 
conjugations to the active infinitive: amari ‘to be loved’, doceri ‘to be taughf, audiri ‘to be 

heard. For the 3rd and 3rd -io conjugations the ending -i is added directly to the stem: agi 
'to be done 5 , capi 'to be taken’ 

a. An alternative form of the passive infinitive ends in -ier. laudarier 'to be praised 5 , etc. 
This suggests that the original form of the passive infinitive ending was *-iiV which 
has been syncopated in an open syllable to -z, but has remained unsyncopated in the 
closed syllable, when recharacterized by the addition of the passive marker -r. 80 What 
V was is not ciear. Perhaps it is to be compared to the Vedic instrumental gerund in 
-ya/-ya> e.g. abhi-kram-ya 'approaching 5 . 81 

4. The perfect active infinitive is formed by the addition of -isse to the perfect stem: 
amavisse 'to have loved 5 , docuisse c to have taught 5 , egisse 'to have done 5 , cepisse 'to have 
taken, audivisse 'to have heard 5 . This form is made up of the suffix -is- (also seen iri the 
pluperfect subjunctive) plus -se. 

5. The perfect passive infinitive is made up of the perfect passive participle plus the present 
infinitive of sum, esse. 

6. The future active infinitive is formed firom the future active participle plus the present 
infinitive of sum, esse : laudaturum , -am, -um esse ‘to be going to praise. 

a. However, the Classical situation may be an innovation. In Old Latin and even in 
Cicero there are some cases where the form -turum is invariant and fails to agree with 
the subject of the infinitive. Very frequently there is no esse. For example, 

Val. Ant. apud Aul. Geli. 1.7 

haruspices dixerunt omnia ex sententia processurum esse. 

The haruspices said that everything would go according to plan 


79 In Sabellic the active infinitive ending continues Proto-Sabellic (Osc. censaum CA 2.20 ‘censere’, Umb. aferum Ib 

10 ‘ afferre ’). *-om is probably the fossilized accusative of an o-stem or athematic noun (in Sabellic the Proto-Italic athematic 
accusative *-em was replaced by the thematic 
8p For the phonology, see p. 122. 

81 But some, e.g. Meiser (2003a:57), prefer to separate the two allomorphs of the passive infinitive, deriving -i from the 
dative of a root noun and ~ier from a form cognate with the Vedic gerund. If the Faliscan form menesei (GG 3} is correctly 
interpreted as equivalent to Lat. tnaneri, this wouid settle the question in favor of the dative origin of the passive infinitive. For 
a somewhat different view, see Dupraz 2002. 
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Cic. Verr. 5.167 

hanc sibi rem praesidio sperant futurum. 

They hope that this matter will be their protectiori. 

b. For this reason it has sometiraes been supposed that the form in -turum was not 
originally a participle but the infinitive itself. 82 

7. The future passive infiniti ve. factum irilxrier (Old Latin 4x, Cicero 54x, Livy-9x) is made 
up of the supine plus the passive infinitive of eo. This construction is an infmitivization 
of the impersonal passive of eo plus the supine found for example in Cat. Orat 54 (apud 
Aul. Geli. 10.14): 

atque ita evenit Quirites, uti in hac contumelia , quae mihi per huiusce petulantiam factum 
itui i rei quoque publicae medius fidius miserear ,; Quirites 

And it so happened, fellow citizens, that in this insuit which is going to be put upon 
me by the insolence of this man I also, fellow citizens (so help me!), pity our country. 
[Translation J. C. Rolfe, Loeb edition.] 


82 For a different view see Fortson 2007:84, who argues that the invariant future infinitive was a shortTived innovation of 
annalistic prose. 
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I. General Observations 

Historical syntax has long been the stepchild of historical linguistics. The reasons for this are 
many including, until recently, an inadequate theory for synchronic syntactic description. But 
perhaps most problematic has been the fact that it is not ciear how, or even if, the Comparative 
Method, our most powerful tool for historical analysis, can be applied to syntactic facts. 1 Nev- 
ertheless, the accomplishments of scholars of the historical syntax of Latin, both traditional 
and modern, are considerable and some selected theories and results are presented below. 2 

II. Nominal Syntax 

A. Genitive and Adjective 3 

1. It has often been noted that Latin occasionally permits an adjective in a context that 
might be expected to call for a genitive case. 

et ilis concubina the masters concubine’ (Plaut. Mil. 458) supposedly — eri concubina, 
erilem filium ‘the master’s son (Ter. Eun. 289) . 

Aeneia nutrix ‘Aeneas’ nurse’ (Verg. Aen. 7.1). 

novtrix paperia - Paperi nutrix 'nurse of Paperius’ ( TT.T.R P 81, Nemi). 
Vestinian-tinged Lat. herclo iovio ‘to Hercules of Jove’ (ILLRP 147, Navelli). 

a. This pattern has comparanda in other traditions. 

Greek: II. 2.658, etc. (3iq'HpaKAqsij] ‘for Herakles’ force’, i.e. Herakles. 

II. 10.326 vfj’ Ayapepvoveqv ‘Agamemnon’s ship’ acc. 

German: der Goethische Faust ‘Goethes Faust’. 

Russian: Gomerskij jazyk ‘language of Homer’ 



1 See Winter 1984 for some discussion of this problem. 

2 BibUography: Historical Syntax: Harris and Campbell 1995, Hale 1998, Kroch 2001, Roberts 2007; Indo-European: 

1893-1900, Brugmann 1925, Wackemagel 1926-28, Lehmann 1974, but see the comments of Watkins 1976b, Hale 
®’ Crespo and GardaRamon 1997, Hettrich 2002. Syntax of Latin: Bennett 1910-14, Lofstedt 1933, Lofstedt 1942, Ernout 
and Thornas 1953, Kuhner and Stegmann 1955, Hofmann and Szantyr 1965, Pinkster 1990, Touratier 1994, Serbat et al. 

A ^ ✓ A " « 

3 See Wackemagel 1908, Wackemagel 1926-28:2.68, Lofstedt 1942:106-24 and Benveniste 1960. 
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b. A genitival adjective and a genitive can even be attributive to the same noun: 

ex Anniana Milonis domo (Cic. Att. 4.3.3), but of Annius Milbs house 3 

Cf. Hom. II 2.54 NeoTopsq rtapa vifi nuXoryevEOc; (JaaiXrjoc; ‘by the ship of Nestor the 
king born at Pylos 3 . 

2. Genitival adjectives of this sort are the source of the Central Italic naming system shared 
by Latin and Sabellic and, with different morphology, Etruscan as well. Latin gentilics 
like Tullius, Marcius, Servilius are fossilized patronymic adjectives and originally meant 
‘Tulliaii, ‘Marcian, and ‘Servian 34 Cf. Il 2.528, etc. TeXapcbvioc; Aiae; Ajax, the son of 
Telamon' 

3. However, in Old Latin at least, the genitive and the adjectival genitive are not entirely 
commutable. In some cases only one is appropriate and in other cases there is a distinction 
between the two. 

a. Only the genitive expresses a genuine individual relationship of possession ( wirkliches 
individuelles Besitzverhaltnis)? 

■ b. The adjective tends to indicate more generally the origin, type, manner, or naming. 

c. Contrasting examples: 

i . virgo Vestalis vs. aedes Vestae Temple of Vesta. The Vestal Virgins serve the goddess 
Vesta. They do not belong to her. Her temple, on the other hand, was conceived of 
as her possession. 

ii. flamen Dialis ‘priest of Jove' vs. aedes Iovis Temple of Jove 3 . 

iii. collis Quirinalis The Quirinal hili 3 named after the god Quirinus vs. templum 
Quirini Temple of Quirinu s, fanum Quirini ‘shrine of Quirinus 3 

iv. The via Appia , via Flaminia are named after therr builders, Appius Claudius Caecus 
and C. Flaminius, who naturally did not own the roads. 

v. In Plautus 3 Miles Gloriosus the Miles says boastfully of himself (1265): nepos 
sum Veneris T am a descendant of Venus 3 . But at 1413 Periplectomenus calls 
him mockingly Venerius nepotulus. Here the adjective is not possessive but 
characterizing, i.e. the Miles is inclined to venery. 

B. Comparison 6 

1. It is traditionally taught that Latin has two semantically equivalent constructions for 
comparison. The Standard of comparison may either be put in the ablative case or be 
introduced by the particle quam: 


4 Derived from the praenomina Tullus , Marcus , and Servius. When a praenomen ended in the suffix -ias, the gentilic was 
formed with suffix - Vliios : Servius —> *seruii-VUios > Servilius. 

5 Lofstedt 1942:109. 

6 See Lofstedt 1942:304-30. There are in fact many types of linguistic comparison. What is called comparison in traditional 
Latin grammar is, tobe precise, an explicit comparison ofinequality. For more on comparison cross-linguistically, see Andersen 
1983, Stassen 1985, and Crookston 1999. 
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Verg. Aen. 1.544-5 

rex erat Aeneas nobis quo iustior alter 
nec pietate fuit nec bello maior et armis . 

Aeneas was our king than whom no other was juster 
in piety nor greater in war and arms. 

Cic. Div. 2.23 

Certe igitur ignoratio futurorum malorum utilior est quam scientia. 

Surely therefore ignorance of future evils is more useful than knowledge. 

2. In fact, the two constructions are not entirely commutable. 

a. For example, the quam construction is normal in Classical prose if the first term of the 
comparison is in any case other than the nominative or accusative: 

Cic. Fam. 5.7.3 

tibi multo maiori quam Africanus fuit 

To you (Pompey) who are much greater than Africanus was. 

b. The quam construction is also preferred when an ablative of degree of difference like 
multo is present: 

Plaut. Cas. 9-10 

Nam nunc novae quae prodeunt comoediae 
multo sunt nequiores quam nummi novi 
For the new comedies produced these days 
are much worse than new coins. 

c. And quam is preferred when the Standard of comparison is modified by a relative 
clause or genitive: 

Cic. Nat D. 2.103 

luna autem quae est, ut ostendunt mathematici, maior quam dimidia pars terrae ... 

The moon, however, which, as the mathematicians demonstrate, is bigger than half 
theearth... 

Plaut. Most 544 

nihil est miserius quam animus hominis conscius 
Nothing is more miserable than a mans guilty mind. 

d. On the other hand, the relative pronoun with a definite antecedent after a comparative, 
as in the sentence from the Aeneid , is regularly in the ablative. 

3. But, more interestingly, in Old Latin the ablative of comparison does not typically occur 
in true comparisons, but is limited to a small number of types of expressions. 7 


7 plus or mitius with nurnerals also can occur with the ablative, e.g. Plaut. Men. 446 plus triginta armis natus sutn <£ I am more 

than thirty years old, but quam constructions and even a third construction with an accusative (plus decem annos ) also occur 
in Old Latin. 
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a. Negated clauses: 

Plaut. Amph. 1060 

nec me miserior femina est 
No woman is as miserable as me! 8 

b. Rhetorical questions: 9 

Plaut. Amph. 1046 

qui me Thebis alter vivit miserior ? 

Who else alive at Thebes is as miserable as me? 

c. Fixed phrases of the type luce clarior as ciear as day 5 : 

i 

Plaut. Asin. 614 

meile dulci dulcior 
. as sweet as sweet honey 10 

d. Figurae etymologicae: 

Plaut. Cure. 551 

stultior stulto fuisti, qui is tabellis crederes. 

You were stiipider than stupid to believe that letter. 

e. Fixed formulas: 

Plaut Ca$. 236 

opinione melius res tibi habet tua 

Your affairs turned out better than expected. 

Plaut. Bacch. 349 

ille est oneratus recte et plus iusto vehit 

Hes really loaded down and carries more than his share. 

f. A sentence of the type maior sum fratre do es not occur in Plautus. 

4. The ablative of comparison is in origin a true ablative indicating the starting point from 
which the comparison is made. The noun in the ablative is the Standard or exemplar of 
comparison. Compare Hebr. gddol moseh middavid lit. “Moses is great from (mm) David ” 
i.e. “Moses is greater than David.” 11 The ablatival origin of the ablative of comparison is 
conhrmed by the fact that Greek has a genitive (II 1.404 ob Ttcnpoc; apdvcov ‘better than 
his father’), Germanic a dative (Goth. Skeir. 3.24 swinpdza mis stronger than me), Slavic 
a genitive (OCS Luke 12:24 luetsi putici ‘better than birds’) and Vedic an ablative (RV 
10.120.3 svadoh (abi.) svadiyah sweeter than the sweet 5 ) in this function. All these cases 
continue the Proto-Indo-European ablative in their respective traditions. 

8 Cf. Hom. Gk. {II. 3.365) ov tu; oelo 0£tov oAocbicpoc; aXXoc; “No other god is as destructive as you” 

9 “Rhetorical question” is not a syntactic or semantic category but a pragmatic one. Thus it is questionable whether a 
“rhetorical question” can be a legitimate conditioning factor for a syntactic distribution. Perhaps the true conditioning factor 
for the appearance of the ablative is the presence of a WH-question and for pragmatic reasons most WH - questions containing 
a comparative happen to be rhetorical. The subject would bear further investigation. 

10 Cf. Hom. Gk. {II. 1.249) peXixoc; yAotdtov ‘as sweet as honey, OE {Eiene 565) stane heardran “as hard as stone” 

11 In Hebrew as in many other languages there is no distinet comparative form of the adjective. 
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5. The quam construction is said to have been modeled on the quam used in comparisons 
of equality. 12 Thus Plaut Cist. 494 neque opes nostrae tam sunt validae quam tuae “nor 
are our resources as great as yours” which can be paraphrased as minores sunt quam tuae 
“they are Iess than yours.” 13 

6. In later Latin the ablatival force has been renewed through the insertion of the prepositions 
ab or de. 

Ov. Her. 16.98 

nec Priamost a te dignior ulla nurus 
No daughter-in~law is more worthy of Priam than you. 

Vetus Latina, 14 Matth . 12:12 

quanto magis melior est homo ab ove 
How much better is a man than a sheep! 15 

Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis 6.8 
nobilior de obsoletiore matrice 

• (gold) more noble than its rather shabby source (i.e. the earth). 

Cledonius 16 (Keil 5.12.5) 
velocior equus equo non ab equo . 

(Say) “a horse swifter than a horse” (i.e. with the bare ablative) not “from a horse” (i.e. ab 
equo). 


III. Verbal Syntax 

A. Some Archaism of Tense Usage 

1- meaning of the perfect tense in Latin has long been a subject of debate. 17 As is well 
known, the Latin perfect formally continues two distinet formations of Proto-Indo- 
European: the resultative (perfect) and the past perfective (aorist). 


12 A number of languages use the saxne particle in both types of comparison, e.g. NHG so grofi wie Johatin and grofier wie 

Johann (beside grosscr uls Johannf and Finnish yhtu pitkd kuin sina as tall/long as you’ and pitempi kuin sinu *taller/longer 
than you.’ 

13 Benveniste (1948:141) claims that the comparative construction with quam and similar constructions with a particle 
in other traditions donne un comparatif m^canique et de fonction disjonctive, servant a contraster deux termes mis en 
alternative par une inegalit^ extnnseque. More comprehensibly, Panagl (1973:373) has pointed out that quis me est fortunatior 
“Who is luckier than I?” presupposes fortunatus sum 'I ani lucky,” whereas pater est maior quam filius “The father is bigger than 
the son” does not presuppose filius magnus est “The son is big.” 

14 Vetus Latina is the collective name for Latin translations of the Bible predating Jeromes Vulgate. An older name for these 

versions is Itala. These versions often have more popular features than the Vulgate and are a valuable source for the study of 
Vulgar Latin. 

15 The Vulgate leaves out ab. 

16 A grammarian probably working in the 5th century ce. 

17 See for a sample of different recent points of view> Pinkster 1990:229-32 (the perfect expresses anteriority to moment 
of speaking, odi etc. are idiomatic exceptions, irrelevant for synchronic description); Touratier 1994:114-6 (the perfect is 
temporally unmarked and aspectually indicates “un accompli pur et simple,” i.e. perfective; the use of the perfect to refer 
to present time is contextually detemiined; perfects like odi etc. are not true perfects synchronically since they are mainly 
not in opposition to present stems); Serbat 1988:17-8 (the perfect is a simple past, odi etc. are irrelevant for establishing the 
synchronic value of the perfect; present perfect readings are contextually determined). Wliat the synchronic linguist regards 
as troublesome grit, may be pure gold to the diachronic linguist. 
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a. For a small number of verbs, in most cases without contrasting present stems, Latin 
continues the resultative meaning unchanged: 

u ddi c \ hate 

Hor. Car. 3.1.1 

odi profanum volgus et arceo 
I hate the unholy crowd and keep it away. 

a. No preterite is found until Marcus Antonius ventured odivi (quoted in Cic. PhiL 
13.42); no present until Tertullian used various forms based on a present stem 
odio (oditur ApoL 3.5, odies Mare. 4.35.2). 18 

i 

ii. memini £ I remember 
Plaut. Poen . 1062 

ecquid meministi tuom parentum nomina ? 

Do you remember at ali the names of your parents? 

itu novV Iknow’ 

Cic. PhiL 1.27 

Quamquam te quidem id facturum non arbitror: novi facilitatem tuam 
Altliough I dont think that you (Dolabella) at least are going to do that (i.e. get 
angry), I know your good nature. 19 

b. A presently obtaining state may be interpreted as obtained from a past action. 20 
IL 2.134-5 

evvsa St\ (te($aaaL Aioq ptyaXov evicurroi, 

Kai 5f| 6oupa aeaqrte vecov kcCi aitapTa \e\uvTCU* 

Nine years of great Zeus are gone/have gone 

And the timbers of our ships are rotted/have rotted and the hawsers are loosened/have 
loosened. 

c. Ibis two-phased reading of the perfect was evidently a possibility already in Proto- 
Indo-European, since it is a necessary starting point for the development of the stative 
via a present perfect to a simple past, a change which happened independently in 

18 C1L l 2 .2541.6, a defixio from Pompeii, has a present subjunctive odiat. 

19 But novi may also be used in a past sense, e.g. Plaut. Men. 379 ubi tu hunc hominem novisti ? “Where did you meet this 
man?” 

20 Sihler (1995:566) considers the view that the meaning of the perfect was (present) state resulting from previous action 
or experience erroneous and points out that some verbs for which we posit Proto-Indo-European perfects do not call for 
paraphrasing as States resulting from past actions and conversely that most predications including events can be paraphrased 
as resulting from previous action or experience. But both these observations are problematic. First, it do es not appear to be the 
case that verbal roots with stative Aktionsart are at horne in the perfect. These roots> in fact, tend to show up as root presents, 
e.g. *h 2 es- ‘be’, *kei- ‘iie’. In a case Iike the ancestor of Lat. odi y not enough of the verbal paradigm survives for us to say what 
the inherent Aktionsart of the root was, but in the cases where we can judge, the root meaning is often telic, e.g. *men- ‘call to 
mind’. Therefore it is the perfect morphology which provides the meaning of STATE. The combination of telic Aktionsart and 
STATE-proAnding morphology virtually compels a resultative meaning. As fbr the second point, it does not seem that most 
dynamic situations can be viewed as the resuit of past actions. For example, how would one paraphrase she hits the ball or he 
drmks tea 7 . On the meaning of the perfect in Proto-Indo-European see also Kiimmel 2000:66-8 and Di Giovine 1996:367-70 
and 2004:5. For Greek, see Haspelmath 1992. 
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Indic, Iranian, post-Homeric Greek, Germanic, Celtic and Italic. Traces of the present 

P “ ^ ' n L *“ n ' n ^ Wh ' re ' h ' P“ fKt h “ 

Plaut. Amph. 312 

Perii, pugnos ponderat! 

Im finished! H es weighing fists! 

Plaut. Cist 624 

Nunc intellexi 
Now I understand! 

Cic. Cael 5 

idemqw nunc lectissimos viros... cum legatione ad hoc indicium...miserunt 
And they have now sent picked men with a legation to this judgment. 

Note in particular the combtoation of a perfect verb form with the temporal adverb 

This present perfect force is also the reason for the occasional primary sequence 
subjunctivos in subordinate clauses that follow main verbs with perfects: 

Cic. S. Rose. 32 

\lZdumy. mbSdlia CUm ferr ° atqUS tdiS VeniStiS M hk UUt iUguktiS aUt cond <™netis 

^demn U RrLT n ^ ^ ** Weap0nS here to slau S hter 

d. But it is quite another thing to claim that the perfect is synchronically in Latin stili 

a present tense with completed aspect as Meillet and others have doni 1 Indeed the 

majonty of instances of perfects in Latin texts do not have any particular relevance 

to the present time, but are simple pasts. This simple past meaning may have a two- 

fold ongm. On the one hand, since the perfect is a formal conflation of the Proto- 

do-European perfect and aorxst, one would expect the aoristic forms to have become 

simple pasts. On the other hand, a resultative easily develops into a simple past, as 

happened mdependently in Greek and in colloquial Modern French (jai dit T said’) 
and German (ich habegesagt ‘I said’), v _ 

2. Aoristic Usage of the Latin Perfect. Since the Latin perfect also continues the Proto-Indo- 

nerfect is D PaSt Per !i Ve WOUM CXpeCt t0 find C3Ses Where the meaning of the 

L ftls fashio^^^ ° f ^ Gieek a ° riSt S ° me exam P les that ma y be interpreted 

a. Cic. Off. 3.100 

ipse (i.e. Regulus) Carthaginem rediit neque eum caritas patriae retinuit nec-suorum; 
neque vero tum tgnorabat se ad crudelissimum hostem et ad exquisita supplicia 
proficisci, sed lusiwandutn conservandum putabat. 


S f P ass< *> mais <5 ue ’ ^umoment present, 
langue latine , e.g. 1933:28-9. * enacious y m all editions of his Esquisse d’urie histoire de la 
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Regulus himself returned to Carthage, nor did love of his homeland and family keep 
him back. Nor indeed was he then unaware that he was setting out to face the cruelest 
enemy and recherche tortures, but he thought that an oath must be kept. 

Similar to the Greek aorist, the Latin perfect is the tense of simple narration and often 
contrasts with the imperfect, which is used to fili in details. Here the imperfects are 
used to describe what Regulus was thinking at the time. 

b. Plaut Amph. 597-8 

neque ... credebam primo .., 
donec Sosia fecit ut crederem 

Nor did I believe it at first until Sosia made me believe it. 

i 

The imperfect set the stage of past disbelief that came to an abrupt end by Sosias 
action. 

c. Cic. Cat. 1.4 

te interfectum esse, Catilina , convenit 

You, Catiline, ought to be killed once and for ali. 

Cic. Cat 1.32 

sit denique inscriptum in fronte uniuscuiusque quid de republica sentiat 

Let it be written finally once and for ali on everyone s forehead what he feels about the 

state. 

In these examples the perfect stresses the punctuality of the action. 22 

3. In Old Latin a negative command in the 2nd person may be expressed either with ne plus 
the present subjunctive or ne plus the perfect subjunctive. 23 

Plaut. Cure . 539 (after Lyco has addressed Therapontigonus insolently, Iherapontigonus 
says): 

Ne te mihi facias ferocem aut supplicare censeas 
Don’t be insolent to me or think of entreaty. 

Plaut. Pers. 793 

Ne sis me uno digito attigeris , ne te ad terram , scelus, adfligam 

Dorft you lay a finger on me, or fll lay you out on the ground, you wicked fellow! 

a. It is often claimed that the present subjunctive was used to ask the addressee to cease 
from an action already begun and that the perfect subjunctive was used to prevent 
the addressee from beginning an unwanted action. 24 Therefore it is thought that the 

22 Similarly with the future perfect (Ter. Phorm. 882): quin ergo rape me. quid cessas ? GE. Fecero “So why dorit you take me 
there?! Why are you delaying? GE. TIl do it at once.” 

23 There are two additdonal ways of expressing prohibitions: ne plus the imperative (ne fac , common in Plautus and Terence, 
limited to poetry thereafter) and noli plus the infinitive ( noli facere). In Classical Latin the perfect subjunctive and noli facere 
are almost exclusively used. The present subjunctive perhaps occurs in Cicero only at Cic. Sen. 10.33 Denique isto bono utare, 
dum adsit , cum absit , ne requiras “So one must enjoy that good as long as it is present, and when it is gone one must not pine 
for it” and Att. 9.18.3—versus 43 examples of the perfect subjunctive. What, if any, semantic distinction existed between noli 
facere and ne feceris is unclear. On directive expressions, i.e. commands, requests, prohibitions, advice, etc. in Latin in general, 
see Risselada 1993. ’ 

24 E.g. Risselada 1993:156, quoting Handford 1946. De Melo (2007:92-132) offers a recent account of these faets. 
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perfect subjunctive is used aspectually as a perfective. In fact, it is often difficult to 

identify an aspectual difference in Plautus between present and perfect subiunrtivm, 
in negative commands. 

b. According to Vairel the perfect subjunctive in negative commands is "insistante et 
categorique. This meaning supposedly results from a combination of the force 
of the prohibitive negative and the meaning “reduced actualization of a process? 
characteristic of the perfect subjunctive. 25 This synchronic analysis is not inconsistent 
with the diachronic origin of this use of the perfect subjunctive in the aorist 

c. Howevei, there is an interesting gap in the use of the perfect subjunctive in directive 
contexts: unlike the present subjunctive which occurs in both positive and negative 
directive statements, the perfect subjunctive occurs almost exclusively in prohibitions 
and only very rarely as a positive command. This restrictioris no doubt continues the 
use of the aorist stem in preventive prohibitions in Greek and Vedic. 26 

B. The Accusative with Infinitive Construction (Aci ) 27 

1. After a verb of speaking, thinking, or perceiving Latin permits and/or requires an 
infinitival complement with an accusative subject. 28 

2. A similar construction is found in Greek already in Mycenaean times, but not, 
independently, in other traditions. 29 

3. In Hittite and Indo-Iranian, for example, we find after verbs of this sort an accusative and 
participle: 

RV 7.33.13 

tdto jdtdm rsim dhur vasistham 

They say that Vasishta the seer was born thence. 

RV 1.84.17 

ko mamsate sdntam indram ko anti 

Who will think that Indra is, who that he is present? 


25 Vairel 1981b:280: “moindre actualisation du proces” 


26 In Greek (if| plus the aorist subjunctive, in Vedic md plus the aorist injunctive. Similarly in Oscan a prohibition is normaUy 

expressed with the perfect subjunctive: CA 46ff. nep Abellanus nep Nuvlanus pidum iribamkatHns “Let neither the Abellani 

nor the Nolani build anything” In Umbrian, on the other hand, a negative conmiand is expressed with ne(i)p plus the future 

imperative, e.g. Vlb 51-2 neip amboltu prepa desua combifianSi “He shall not walk about until he has announced a desua 
(bird), 

27 Accusativus cum infinitivo . 

28 One should distmguish sentences like dico te venire “I say that you are coming” from admoneo te venire “I advise you to 

come. In the former te venire as a whole is one argument giving the contents of the speech. In the latter, te and vemre are two 

arguments complementing the verb admoneo which requires an addressee {te) and a complement (the content of the warning, 

ventre). It only the former type that is, strictly speaking, to be regarded as an accusative with infinitive construction See 
Pinkster 1990:126. 


29 In Germanic an accusative plus infinitive is found natively after causatives like ‘lef and make and verbs of perception 
like see, hear’, and ^eef. But these are not true Aci constructions by the criteria mentioned above. An Aci construction of the 
Latm sort is found m Gotliic, e.g. Goth. (Luke 20:41) haiwa qipand Xristu sunu Daweidis wisan ? “How do they say that Christ 
is the son of David?” It is probable that this construction has been borrowed from Latin or Greek. The same goes for similar 
constructions found m English and the Scandinavian languages. Even today, the Ad construction in PDE is very limited. One 
can say I believe him to be a thiefi but not V believe him to steal. 
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* . . 

KUB 13.35 iii 17 : 

ammuk=war-an akkantan IQBI 
He said to me that he was dead. 

An infinitive, on the contrary, after verbs of this type refers to the future: 

RV 1.131.6 

ydd indra hdntave mfdho 
vfsd vajrih ctketasi 

When you, Indra, Bull> Cudgel-bearer, will intend to kill the mocker. 

4. The origin of this construction is traditionaUy seen in sentences like iubeo hominem abire 
“I order the man to go away” where hominem was originally an object accusative and 
abire a final infinitive. On this model, so the theory goes, were created sentences like dico 

hominem abire. 

But the problem with this view is that dico hominem abire does not mean “I say that 
the man should go away” 30 as one would expect, but rather I say that the man is going 
awayf There have been many attempts to explain this problem. 

a. According to Hettrich, 31 verbs of wishing could be followed in Proto-Indo-European 
either by an infinitive complement or an accusative plus participle construction: 

RV 3.38.1 

kavimr icchami samdrse sumedhah 

< • o 1 

I, the wise one, want the seers to see. 

RV 10.117.4 

prtiantam anyam aranam cid icchet 
He should seek another offerer, even a stranger. 

On the basis ofthe neutralization of the distinction between the participial construction 
and the infinitival construction after these verbs, it became possible to introduce the 
infinitival construction with no implication of futurity also after verbs of speaking, 
etc. 

b. Liihr, on the other hand, suggests the following scenario. 32 

i. One or more matrix verbs in the semantic field want would have licensed an 
accusative plus infinitive construction. 

ii. By semantic change the matrix verb developed from want to expect to think 
(as in I expect that he is coming ) and sentences of this sort served as the model for 
other verbs of similar meaning . 33 

c. Both scenarios may have contributed to the historical Aci construction. 


30 Which would be dico homini ut abeat. 

31 Hettrich 1992 and 1997. 

32 Liihr 1993:252. _ ' . . 

33 Ammianus (16.10.14) provides a nice example of this semantic development (about Constantius II visiting Rome): quicquid 

viderat primum, id eminere inter alia cuncta sperabat “Whatever he saw first, he thought (sperabat) that it was preeminent 
ab ove ali others” 
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C. The Historical Infinitive 34 

1. Latin narrative often uses a present 35 infinitive with a nominative subj ect in place of a finite 
past-tense verb, mainly an imperfect. It differs from the imperfect in that it emphasizes 
iterative-distributive aspect and secondarily acquires intensive force. 36 Some examples: 

Plaut. Mere. 46-52 

obiurigare pater haec noctes et dies, 

perfidiam, iniustitiam lenonum expromere; ' 

lacerari valide suam rem, illius augerier. 

summo haec clamore; interdum mussans conloqui: 

abnuere, negitare adeo me natum suom. 

conclamitare tota urbe et praedicere, 

omnes tenerent mutuitanti credere. 

My father denounced all this night and day, 

picturing the perfidy and injustice of the pimps. 

To think that his estate should be absolutely mangled, and that fellows multiplied! 

AII this at the top of his lungs; or now again he would mutter what he had to say—shake 
his head, 

and even insist I was no son of his. 

AII over the city he would go, bebawling and giving notice 

no one was to trust me when I looked for loans. [Translation P, Nixon, Loeb edition.] 

The event-external repetition is underlined by the phrase noctes et dies , by the use of 
repetitive verb forms and the phrase tota urbe. 

Ter. Andr. 144-7 

Venit Chremes postridie ad me clamitans: 
indignum facinus! comperisse, Pamphilum 
pro uxore habere hanc peregrinam. Ego illud sedulo 
negare factum. Ille instat factum... 

Chremes came to me the next day shouting: 

he had found out, wicked deed! Pamphilus considered that foreign woman as his wife. 

I earnestly denied that this was true. He insisted it was. 

The first two infinitives ( comperisse and venire) are in implied indirect discourse, but 
negare is a historical infinitive, as the nominative subject ego shows. 

Verbs occurring in the historical infinitive tend to be non-terminative and non- 
momentaneous processes or States. In addition, in Livy, at least, the historical infinitive 
tends to follow a stage-setting imperfect and describe an incident that interrupted the 
overall situation (Liv 2.27.1): 37 


34 Also known as the infinitive of narration. 

35 Or a perfect infinitive like meminisse in cases where the perfect has the force of a present. 

36 See Dressler 1965. For a survey of scholarship on the historical infinitive, see Beltran Cebollada 1996. Plaut. Trin. 836-8 
is an exampie where the historical infinitives have intensive, not iterative force: circumstabant navem turbines venti , / imbres 
fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum , / ruere antemnas , scindere vela “The whirlwinds were surrounding the ship 
The rains and waves and violent gusts broke the mast, overtumed the yard-amis, tore the sails.” 

37 See Viljamaa 1983. 
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Fusis Auruncis , victor tot intra paucos dies bellis Romanus promissa consulis fidemque 
senatus exspectabat , cum Appius et insita superbia animo et ut collegae vanam faceret 
fidem y quam asperrime poterat ius de. creditis pecuniis dicere . 

After the defeat of the Auruncans, the Romans, who had, within a few days, fought so 
many successful wars, were expecting the fulfillment of the promises which the consul 
had made on the authority of the senate. Appius, partly from his innate love of tyranny 
and partly to undermine confidence felt in his colleague, gave the harshest sentences he 
could when debtors were brought before him. [Translation Rev. Canon Roberts.] 

2. The historical explanation of the historical infinitive is not ciear. 

a. Since Quintilian (9.3.58) the historical infinitive has been explained as the resuit of 
the ellipsis of the matrix verb coepi ‘begiri. This theory is at least consistent with the 
historical infinitives predilection for non-terminative verbs, but the ellipsis of coepi is 
hard to understand. Further, the use of verbal nouns or infinitives in narrative is not 
unknown in other traditions, for example: 

Middle Welsh (Red Book of Hergest 196.7) 
kymryt gwrogaeth y gwyr a dechreu guereskynn y wlat 

He received (verbal noun) the homage of the men and began (verbal noun) to subdue 
the land. 

NHG 

er aber ; ihn sehen und davonlaufenl 
But he sees him and runs away! 38 

D. Gerund and Gerundive. 39 Perhaps the vexatissima quaestio of Latin historical syntax is 
the gerund and gerundive. Despite countless pages devoted to the subject, there is no general 
agreement about either the morphological or syntactic prehistory of the forms and their con- 
structions. One unresolved issue concerns the priority of the gerund or the gerundive. 

1. Gerundive Gerund. According to Risch the gerundive should be taken as the original 
form of which the ger und is a substantivization. 40 The arguments in favor of this history 
are the following: 

a. The gerundive is more common in Old Latin. 41 In addition only the gerundive is 
found in the Sabellic languages. The gerund with a direct object scarcely occurs in Old 
Latin. 

b. The substantivization of a verbal adjective as a verbal noun is trivial. The opposite 
development is not. 42 

38 The example comes from Sommer 1931:100. Modern native speakers of German regard this sentence as highly coUoquial 
or antiquated. In either case it is considered somewhat odd. 

39 The following discussion is based largely on Hettrich 1993. See this work for earlier bibliography. See also Strunk 1998. 

40 Risch 19S4. 

41 According to Strunk 1962:447, the ratio of gerundive to gerund in Plautus is 72%:28%. In the Classical authors the ratios 
are reversed: Caesar 27%:73%; Cicero 33%:67%. 

42 A somewhat different account of the relation between gerundive and gerund is offered by Haspelmath (1987). According 
to him, ali «d-forms in Classical Latin are verbal adjectives and the gerund is simply the impersonal form of the gerundive 
which receives default neuter gender. The gerundive in the gerundive construction ad pacem petendam > originally a modifier, 
has been reinterpreted as the head in the same way that ab urbe condita Trom the city having been founded was reinterpreted 
as ‘ff om the founding of the city". 
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c. A number of early lexicalizations of gerundives ( secundus ‘following’ rotundus ‘round’ 
etc.) suggest that the gerundive was simply a verbal adjective. 

2. Gerund —» Gerundive. Those who prefer this direction of development make the 
following points: 

a. Synchronically at least the gerundive is not simply a verbal adjective. 

i. The gerundive stands in a predicative, not attributive, relationship to the noun it 
governs. In a gerundive construction like ad capiendam fugam ‘to take flight’ the 
gerundive capiendam is the head and is not freely omissible. Further it is neither 
passive nor does it have deontic modality. 43 

ii. The gerundive does not make comparative forms, is not modified by adverbs and 
is negated with non, not in-. Ali these features distinguish the gerundive from 
participles. 

b. The development from gerund to gerundive is explained as the resuit of two 
reanalyses: 

i. A sentence like Plaut. Asin. 250 argento comparando fingere fallaciam ‘to devise a 
trick to get money’ was originally made up of two independent datives, a so-called 
double dative construction, ‘for money, for getting (it).’ 

ii. On the model of the co-occurrence of sentences with predicative datives and 
predicate nominatives like id mihi honori est/id mihi honos est, besides a theoretical 
signum mihi dando est a new signum mihi dandum est was created. The chance 
identity of endings was reanalyzed as agreement. 

3. But even if the proponents of the gerund-to-gerundive development are correct, it 
cannot be excluded that the gerund was itself the substantivization of an earlier verbal 
adjective. 

i 

IV. Prepositions ( rectius Adpositions) 

A. Lat. praepositio translates Greek TtpoQeou;, first found in this meaning in the work of Dio¬ 
nysius Thrax. 44 This term is, of course, something of a misnomer, since not all prepositions 
are preposed, e.g. Lat. nobiscum ‘with us’. 45 Nor are cases of postposition to be explained as 
anastrophe. A better term, sometimes used and used fforn here on, is adposition. 

43 Deontic modality (i.e. relating to pemiission, obligation, or necessity) is only a feature of the predicative gerundive 
construction of the delendaest Carthago type. 

44 The Stoics apparently did not recognize adpositions as a separate category and classified them as ouvSecjiot;, lit. 
conjunction. See Wackernagel 1926-28:2.153. Note, however, that one version of the Stoic Chrysippus’ five parts of speech 
(Stoic. 2.45) includes 7rp60emq. 

45 The so-called improper prepositions, i.e. those that arose from case fornis of nouns relatively recently within the history 
of Latin (causa for the sake of, gratia for the sake of, fini as far as> tenus 'as far as’, ergo ‘because of’), usually are postposed. 
Postposition alter a pronoun is obligatory for cum and is also found in certain archaic legal formulas with other monosyllabic 
prepositions. illud quo de agitut that about which it is discussed (Sen. De Constantia 16), dies ( quam ad dares 'a day on 
which you. were to give (Ter. Phorm, 523-4). Cf. also quoad ‘to what extent, as far as’ < quo ‘whither’ + ad. Postposition 
after pronominals is comnion with disyllabic forms like inter , propter , contra, etc. In Umbrian postposition of ar = Lat. ad, 
e(n) — Lat. in, and kum in the sense at is the rule. The order Modifier—Adposition—Noun, e.g. magna cum cura , appears to 
have spread from phrases where the relative pronoun was fronted, e.g. qua ex parte (Cat. Agr. 136.1). Adpositional phrases 
involving forms of the relative pronoun are the only ones to show this order in Cato. See Clackson 2004 and, with a number 
of new proposals, Fortson fortheoming b. 
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3. Where do adpositions come from? 46 , 

” 

1, Adpositions in Latin are in origin usually particles or case-forms of nouns. 47 It is 
commonly thought that originally the adverb was syntactically associated with the verb. 
For example, in a theoretical pre-Latin sentence like *eid en urbem the meaning motion 
toward was inlierent in the combination of a verb of motion plus the accusative case 
as it stili is in eo Romam . The word *en was part of the verb phrase: *[[eid en} urbem] 
“I enter the city” Subsequently the adverb was reinterpreted as governing the noun and 
hence as an adposition: [eid [en urbem}] “I go into the city” 

2. Consider the case of the history and prehistory of ambi and circum. 

a. ambi was originally a case-form of the dual of the noun *h 2 ent- ‘forehead' lit. on both 
frontsl Cf. also ambo ‘both. 48 

b. We find a purely adverbial use of ambi in amb(i)egnus ‘having a lamb on both sides' 
(Var. L. 7.31, Paul. Fest p. 4 L). 

c. A very archaic adpositional use is Catos an terminum on both sides of the border’ 
(Hist inc. lib. 3 [Peter fr. 124] apud Macr. 1.14.5). 49 Since ambi was a noun it governed 
the genitive case. 

i. This adpositional use is reflected in the prepositional governing compounds like 
Amiternum on both sides of the Aterno’ etc. 

d. Mainly we find am(bi) with a few archaic verbal formations: ancaesus (a type of vase), 
lit cut on both sides', 50 ambigere £ dispute’ < amb(i) + agere , amicire 'dress' < am(bi) + 
iacere , and ambulare. 51 

e. In general ambi has been replaced in living speech by circum , originally the accusative 
of circus circle' In later Latin circum itself is partially replaced by in giro gyrus 
'circle', e.g. in giro parietes ecclesiae ‘around the walls of the church (Per. Eg. 3). 

C. Many words that were originally constructed as adverbs become adpositions in the course 
of Latin, e.g. superne above', but superne / Centaurum 'above the Centaur' in Germanicus' 
Aratea 426-7; intus aedium 'inside the house in Apuleius Met 8.29 on a Greek model; tetius 
The extent' in Cumarum tenus as far as Cumae (Cael, apud Cic. Fam. 8.1), Tauro tenus 'in 
extension from Taurus on (Cic. Deiot. 36). 


46 See Vincent 1999 for a more formai account of the history of adpositions in Latin and Romance. 

47 These particles might come to be closely associated with a noun, in which case they becanie prepositions (ex urbe 
‘from the city*), or a verb, in which case they became preverbs (ex-ire ‘to go ouf). The fact that many Latin prepositions are 
etymologically related to Proto-Indo-European particles should not be taken to mean that Proto-Indo-European itself had no 
adpositions, or indeed even that these particular forms had not developed into adpositions already in Proto-Indo-European. 
It would be typoiogically unusual for a language to have no adpositions (see Clackson 2004, but there are indeed alleged cases 
of adpositionless languages, e.g. the Australian language Dyirbal; see Van Valin 2001:12) and there is good reason to thinkthat 
adpositional use was already a possibility for these forms in Proto-Indo-European. Not all adpositions derive from adverbs or 
nominal case-forms; for example trans ‘across* and versus ‘toward* are old participles. 

4S See Jasanoff 1976. 

49 ambi T > amb T > ann T > an. 

50 Paul. Fest p. 18 L. Note the lack of weakening. 

51 Cf. for the simplex at the base of ambulor , Gk. dXdaGai ‘wander’ and Lat. palor ‘wander < *pe-alor. 
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V. Order of Constituents 52 

A* The basic order of constituents for a simple sentence in Latin prose is 

Subject - Direct Object - Indirect Object/Oblique Argument - Adjunct - Goal/Sour 
Argument - Nonreferential Direct Object - Verb e 

The heart of this order, Subject-Object-Verb (SOV), is a line-up inherited from Proto-Indo 
European. Vedic prose predominantly and Hittite almost exclusively show the order SOV. 53 

B. Wackernagels Law. In a famous article of 1892 Wackernagel demonstrated that it was a rule 
of Proto-Indo-European word-order that enclitic elements followed the first Word or constitu- 
ent of a sentence. 54 These clitic elements were both pronominal forms and particles. In Latin it 
is indeed often the case that oblique pronominals occur in second position: 

Cic. Fam. 9.16,1 

Delectarunt me tuae litterae 
Your letter delighted me. 

Cic. Fam. 9.6.1 

Caninius noster me tuis verbis admonuit ut scriberem ad te. 

Our Caninius advised me with your words to write to you. 

The NP [Caninius noster] counts as one element for computing second position. However, in 

other cases more material appears to precede the pronoun: 

Cic. Att.7.2.6 

de triumpho autem nulla me cupiditas umquam tenuit. 

But as for a triumph, no desire ever held me. 

But if we assume that de triumpho autem is a focused constituent that has “moved” to its cur¬ 
rent position by a fronting process, we see that me is in the correct Wackernagels Law position 
as defined before fronting. 

1. Another interesting surface exception to Wackernagels Law concerns vocatives, e.g.: 

Cic. Verr. 3.95 

quod mehercule, iudices, mihi non mediocriter ferendum videtur 
which indeed, judges, does not seem to be easily to be endured. 

It appears that vocatives were invisible for the calculation of second position and that 
mehercle attaches to the word it follows, together with which it forms a single element. 55 

C. Tmesis and Compound Verbs 

1. In Proto-Indo-European there were no compound verbs. Instead verbs could be modified 


52 See the groundbreaking work of Devine and Stephens 2006. 

53 But see Portson 2009:157-8 for some cautions. 

54 Wackernagel 1892. "Wackernagels Law” can in fact be shown to resuit from the confluence of a number of structurally 
distinet processes. For more detail see Hale 1987 and 2007:194-212. 

ri C H° rt Ni V* m te P ° deria diZer " Nobod y could teU you” VS. Ninguem, Jodo, te poderia dizer “Nobody could teli you, 
John. The examples and analysis of the Wackernagels Law placement of clitic pronouns in Latin are taken from Salvi 1997. On 
various aspects of Wackernagefs Law in Latin, see also J. N. Adams 1994a, 1994b and 1996 and Kruschwitz 2004. 
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by particles which did not necessarily occur immediately before the verb and which in 
fact were frequently separated from the verb by other lexical material. This situation is 
retained to a large degree in Homerie Greek, Vedic, Old Avestan, and Hittite. 56 From 
the point of view of later Greek grammarians this construction appeared to resuit from 
a separation or cutting of the classical compound verb forms and hence was given the 
misleading name tmesis (Tpqoic; 'cutting'). 57 Here are some examples: 

Homerie Greek (II. 1.469) 

autetp £7isl nooioq Kai edrycuoc; epov evto 

But when they had sent away desire of drink and food 5S 

Vedic (RV 3.597) 

\ 

abhtyo mahina divam mitro babhttva saprdthdh 

Mitra the widespread who is superior to heaven by his greatness. 

Hittite (STBoT 8 iv 22) 

ser—a—ssan G AD -an pessiyemi 
I throw a cloth over on top. 

Old Irish ( Thes . 2.290.11) 

no~m choimmdiu cotma 
May God protect me. 59 

2. In Classical Latin this pattern has been eliminated, but a few examples are quoted from 
old sources that show Latin too inherited this pattern. 

Fest 206 L ob vos sacro for CL obsecro vos "I beseech you.” 60 
sub vos placo for CL supplico vobis “I supplicate you” 61 
Carm . Sal 2 prae tet tremonti “They tremble before you.” 

3. In OL and even occasionally in CL apparent examples of tmesis occur: 

Enn. Ann . 371 Sk 

Hannibal audaci cum pectore de me hortatur 
Hannibal with a bold heart dissuades me. 

56 For details on Homerie Greek, see Horrocks 1981. Mycenaean, on the other hand, does not have any cases of tmesis. This 
has been interpreted to mean that the Homerie situation is an archaism dating back to pre-Mycenaean times. But this is not 
necessarily so. Hajnai (2004) argues that the absence of tmesis is due to pragmatic factors and that certain examples of tmesis 
in Homer must be poetic extensions of an inherited practice. 

57 The name apparently first occurs in Donatus (Ked 4,401): Tjifjau; est unius compositi aut simplicis verbi sectio, una dictione 
vel pluribus interfectis “Tmesis is the division of one compound or simplex word, one or more words having been interposed” 

58 In an example like II. 1.346 £k 6’ dyaye K\iair)c; BpuTipSa KaXXmdppov “(Patroklos) led out fair-cheeked Briseis from the 
tenC tmesis may be motivated by the necessity of placing the clitic 6(8) in Wackemagefs position. 

59 An archaic pattern aiready in Old Irish; more typically the preverb plus enclitic pronoun ( tio-m) would begin the clause 
with the verb ( coima ) immediately following. But some suspect that this construction has been extended as a stylistic pseudo- 
archaism. See Eska 2007 for a recent discussion. 

60 Ob vos sacro in quibusdam precationibus est pro vos obsecro, ut sub vos placo pro supplico “Ob vos sacro stands in some 
prayers for vos obsecro as sub vos placo stands for supplico” Cf. Festus 402 L: sub vos placo, in precibus fere cum dicitur, significat 
id, quod supplico, ut in legibus transque dato et endoque plorato “When people say, mostly in prayers, sub vos placo, it means the 
same as supplico and is like the expressions transque dato and endoque plorato Ln the laws” The lact that there is no weakening 
suggests that these cases are truly pre-compositional forms and not secondary spiitting of aiready formed compound verbs. 

61 It has been suggested by Bernhard (1960:38) that vos in these two cases might actually stand for the enclitic dative 
comparable to Ved. vah. 
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Plaut. Trin. 833 

distraxissent disque tulissent satellites tui me miserum foede. 

Your henchmen would have horribly dissundered and dispersed miserable me. 62 

Lucr. 5.1268 

et terebrare etiam ac pertundere perque forare. 

and to bore through and to pierce through and to make a hole through [planks]. 

Verg. Georg. 2.365-6 

sed uncis / carpendae manibus frondes interque legendae 

But with bent hands the shoots should be plucked and culled here and there. 

But it is not ciear to what extent these examples represent a survival or reintroduction of 
Very Old Latin practice and to what extent they are modeled on Greek usage. 63 


62 The context is a parodic prayer of thanksgiving to Neptune. Hence the tmesis may be meant to be high style. 

63 Some examples of tmesis in Classical Latin are motivated by metrical considerations, e.g. to avoid a cretic sequence in 
dactylic verse: Lucr. 2.1104 inque merentes , Verg. Aen. 10. 794 inque ligatus , etc. Tmesis was occasionally extended to absurd 
lengths notably in the (Pseudo-)Ennian line { Spuria 5) saxo cere- conminuit -brum for saxo cerebrum conminuit “With a rock 
he br- smashed -ain (perhaps spurious, but attributed to Ennius) and Massili-portabant iuvenes ad litora-tanas “The flagons- 

the young men were carrying to shore -Massilian” for Massilitanas (not even attributed to Ennius). For a discussion of tmesis 
in Classical Latin, see Bernard 1960. 
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The Dialect Position of Latin 

within the IndoFuropean 

I. Affinities with Celtic 

Many scholars have noted some striking similarities between Italic and Celtic. Lottner back in 
1858 was the first to posit an Italo-Celtic node between Proto-Indo-European and Celtic and 
Italic. 1 But in the 1920s Cari Marstrander and Giacomo Devoto questioned the validity of this 
subgrouping. 2 3 Scholarly opinion has varied ever since. 

A. Some of the evidence once cited in favor of Italo-Celtic unity is not probative. 

1. r-medial endings: Lat. sequitur ~ Olr. sechithir ‘follows’ These are archaisms also found in 
Anatolian, Tocharian, and Phrygian. It is true, however, that it is only in Italic and Celtic 
that -r becomes a marker of middle diathesis and only Celtic and Latin have created a lst 
pl. med. *-mor? 

2. f-less 3rd singular medial endings: Olr. berair ‘is carriedVTo the extent that they actually 
survive in Italic at ali they are archaisms and not limited to either branch. 4 

B. Stili remaining worthy of consideration are the following features: 

1. *p...k w > *k w ...k w : Lat. quinque , Olr. coic, OW pimp ‘five’ < *k w enk w e < *penk w e . 

a. Latin quercus ‘oak’ < *k w erk w u- < *perk w u~ (cf. Langobardic fereha ‘ aesculus'\ Goth. 
fairguni neut. ‘mountain’) seems to show that in Italic the assimilation *p...k w > 
*k w ...k w preceded the change of *k w u > ku. But the Celtic place-name Hercynia ‘oak- 
forest’ < *perkunia seems to show that in Celtic the *k w u to ku change preceded *p. ..k™ 
> *k w . ..k w . Since there was no *k w to trigger dissimilation *p developed regularly to 0. 
This relative chronology, taken at face value, suggests that the Italic and Celtic long- 
distance assimilations were independent changes. 

b. If> however, the dissimilation of *k w u- to *ku - occurred already in Proto-Indo- 
European, as is likely, then one might suppose that the labiovelar had been analogically 


1 Lottner 1858. 

2 Devoto 1929, Marstrander 1929. Some key discussions of the issue of Italo-Celtic: Watkins 1966, Cowgill 1970, Jasanoff 
1997b. 

3 Note, however, that in Old Irish for the lst plural imperative of deponent verbs r-less forms occux in the glosses, e.g. seiche??i 
‘sequamur (Wb. 25 c 6). See Lhurneysen 1946:374. If the reconstruction of the Proto-Italic and Proto-Celtic 3rd person primary 
middle endings as *-tro and *-ntro is correct (see pp. 390-1), this would be another significant shared innovation. 

4 See Garda-CastiCero 1998. 
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restored from an oblique stem form *perk*eu- in the dialects ancestral to Latin i n 

which case no inference about differing relative chronologies of the sound changes can 
be drawn. & n 

2. Thematic genitive in -i: Ogham Ir. maqqi son. 

a. This morpheme is also apparently found in Messapie -a(i)hi (= /-ai/?), appended 
to—rather than substituting for—the thematic vowel, e.g. bostahi (MLM 12, Lupiae) 
vast[.]aihi (MLM 23, Rudiae). However in ja-stems (< *-iio-) the ending truncates the 

ematic vowel as in Latin, e.g. drossihi (MLM 6, Ceglie), morkihi (MLM 41, Alezio) 5 - 

b. Although the building blocks of the -i genitive appear to be Proto-Indo-European 6 

the complete integration into the thematic nominal paradigm is uniquely Italic, Celtic 
and with an added wrinkle, Messapie . 7 ' 

3. The development of *CRH X C to CRaC : Lat. granum ‘a grain’ = Olr. grdn < *g w rh x nom. 

4. The a-subjunctive: Olr. 'bera ~ Lat. ferat carry’. 8 

5. The superlative formant *-tsmmo Olr. tressam ‘strongest’ < *treksisamos, MW hynaf 
oldest’ < *senisamos, Lat. maximus ‘greatesf < *magisVmos, Pre-Samnite F o\aiau|toci 


6. Primary 3rd middle endings *-tro, *~ntro: Olr. do-moinethar ‘thinks’, Umb. herter should’ 
< *her(i)tro. 10 


C. At a much lower level of importance are the many shared lexical items. Some examples: 

1. Lat. crispus curly’, MW crych, Gallo-Lat. PN Crixsus. 

2. Lat. deses, desidis ‘lazy’, Olr. deeid < *de-sed(i)~. 

3. Lat. serus ‘late’, Olr. sir Tong-lasting’, MW hir ‘long’. 

4. Lat. solium ‘chair’, Olr. suide ‘act of sitting, seat’ 

5. Lat. saeculum ‘age’, MW hoedl ‘lifetime’ < *saitlom < *seh 2 itlom. ' 


6. Lat. pectus gen. pectoris neut. chest’ ~ Olr. ucht < *poktus. 

7. Lat. de ‘down from', Olr. di. 


D. Whether one recognizes an Italo-Celtie node or not, the fact remains that Italic shares more 
innovative features with Celtic than with any other branch. 

traces (2005:40 >- h< “* derives ' aihi *■«*>• For possible 

traces ot the -1 genitive m Albanian and Tocharian see p. 203. ^ 

6 See p. 204. 

7 But it is conceivable that the -igenitive has spread through secondary contact 

8 The oft-cited Tocharian dass V «-subjunctiva (TA wekas Vili disappear, TB marsam Vili forgef) does not belon» with 

^S^d olerfT \ lT $ «> TB ** TA pracar. TB procer ‘brother' < *b»rdter < *b"re%ter). 

fo^nS 7 a 7 h 7T* 6 ’ m 7 ud “S McCone ( I991 ^ *«» ^ught to separate the Celtic «-subjunctive from the Italic 
tormatiom They derive the Celtic «-subjunctive ultimately from the s-subjunctive of laryngeal-final roots, i.e. *.hjse- > *-«se- > 

-«-. But there are phonological difficulties with this account. See Jasanoff 1994:206-7. 

9 See Cowgill 1970, but see also De Coene 1976-78:409-11. 

10 Tite source fortheOld Irish deponent 3rd singular and plural endings and the Umbrian primary middle endings must be 

vn^el Th n 7 «f ^ ""77 “** ending had been ' tor ' a P re0Ir: ’**"*<”' ‘foUows' would have syncopated the medial 
vowel. The attested torm sechthtr pomts to an immediate preform *sek»itr. See Thurneysen 1946:367 and Jasanoff 1997b 
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II. The Question of Proto-Italic 

proto-Italic was recognized as a node pretty much from the start of the serious scientific inves- 
tigation of the Indo-European languages. But Italian scholars beginning with Devoto (1929) 
have challenged this assumption and argued instead that Italic and Sabellic are two separate 
branches that have undergone a secondary process of convergence. 11 

A. The following list of phonological innovations shared by the Italic languages have at some- 
time or other been deemed probative of Italic unity. 12 In fact, they are of various degrees of 
convincingness. We begin with the most convincing and proceed to the more problematical. 

1. The Most Probative Shared Phonological Innovations 

a. Development of PIE *d h and *b h in initial'position to/and *g h /*g h to h. 

*b h uh x - > Lat .fu r t T was', Osc.fu-st (Lu 1.1 +), Umb. fu-st (Ib 7 +) ‘will be’ 

Transponat *d h h 1 k- ‘make > Lat. facio, Osc. fakiiad (Cp 33), Umb. fa^ia (Ha 17) 3rd 
sg. subj. 

*g h orto- enclosure’ > Lat hortus ‘garden’ Osc. hiirz (Sa 1 B 23). 

i ( 

b. Development of voiced fricatives from Proto-Indo-European voiced aspirates in 
medial position. Lat. nebula ‘cloud’ < *nefSVla < *neb h Vleh 2 ; Lat. Samnium < *Sabniom 
and Gk. Lauviov point to a Sabellic *sa/}niio-. 

c. *du > *au. *oktduos ‘eighth’ > *oktauos > Lat. octavus, cf. Osc. Uhtavis (Cp 36) 
‘Octavius’. There is only one good example of this change and it presumably must be 
limited to non-initial syllables, i.e. non-stressed syllables in Common Italic terms> 
since ovum ‘egg’ is not afFected. 

d. *nkT > *nxT. *k w enktos ‘fifth’ >*k w enxtos >*k w inxtos > quintus ; *sankto- ‘sanctified’ > 
*sanxto-> Osc. saahtum (Sa 1 A 17). This rule must feed NS-Lengthening, although 
the effects of it in Latin have largely been obscured or undone. 

e. *su > rulV _ V. The Proto-Italicity of this sound change depends on the etymology of 

Menerva < *menesua ‘mindful’ and caterva ‘throng’ < *katesua , apparently from the 
same *kates- inferable from catena ‘chain’ < *katesna. Cf. Umb. kateramu ‘organize 
yourselves in groups’ (Ib 20) < *katerud-. Both examples are plausible, but neither 
certain. 13 


11 The joumal Incontri linguistid 16 (1993) 9;—101 is devoted to various takes on the Italic issue. The unity of the Sabellic 
languages, which are often called simply Ungue italiche by Italian scholars, has ne ver been questioned. Some characteristic 
shared innovations are as follows. The labiovelars became labials (Osc. pis Lu 1.4 +, Umb. pis-i Via 7 + - Lat. quis ; Osc. bivus 
Cp 37.9 = Lat. vivi; Umb. benast VIb 53 = Lat. venerit ). The sequence that gave -nd- in the Latin gerund(ive) gave -nn- in the 
corresponding Sabellic morpheme (Osc. upsannam Po 3.5 faciendam \ Umb .pihaner /pianner/ Via 19 ” Lat. piandi). Stops 
were lenited to fricatives before a dental. Finai *-d became -d (Osc. tnolto Lu 1.11, Umb. mutu Vb 6> muta Vb 2 = Lat. multa a 
fine'). Finai syllables ending in short vowel plus s were syncopated (Osc. hurz garden Sa 1 B 23 = Lat hortus ). The labial and 
dental fricatives fi fi and 61 d merged in ///3 <f> in all positions (Osc. mefiai Cm 1 B 31 ‘i« media\ Umb. rufru Ib 24 "rubros*). 
Finai *-n(t)s became -f The i-stem gen. sg. ending *-eis was generalized to the o-stems. Quite a few features that are common 
to Oscan and Umbrian either are archaisms (e.g. thematic nominative plural in -6s> athematic nom. pl. in -s < *-es, futures 
in -s ) or can be shown to be traits dilfused after the Proto-Sabellic period (medial syllable syncope, the Sabellic vowel shift, 
secondary 3rd plural ending in -ns). 

12 Most of the examples have been collated from Meis er 1986:37-8 and 2003a:30-l. See also Rix 2003. 

13 The forni pruina Trost' < *prusuina (cf. Ved. prusvd ‘frost, frozen water’) might be dissimilated from *pruruina . 
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f. *-(i)ie- > -i/i- syncope. 14 

*kapiesi ‘you (sg.) take’ > *kapisi > capis. Cf. Osc. factud (Lu 1.9) fut. ipv. se/make’ < 
*fakitod < *fakietdd. 

*g w en-iie-si ‘you (sg.) come’ > *g"en-isi > ven-is, Cf. Umb. amparitu (III14) fut. i pv 
sg. ‘raise’ < 'arn-par-iictod. - f • 

g. Development of *mmV and secondary *m to om. 

*g h mmd > *xomd > Lat. homo ‘man’, Osc. humuns (Cp 37.9) ‘men’ 

*esmi > *esm 2 > esom ‘I am’, e.g. VOL esom (Garigliano Bowl), Pre-Samnite esum (P s 


2. Problematic because possibly pre-Italic innovations 


a. The pius ~ purus rule. Cf. Umb: pihatu (Via 29 +) ‘purify < *puiaie-.' s " 

This rule may be shared with Celtic, e.g. Olr. biu Ist sg. of the consuetudinal present of 
be < *b u-io - Lat fio; Olr. de smoke < *diiots < *d*uiots , cf. Lat fu-mussmoke\ 

b. Loss of final unaccented *-i after t and s. This rule is supposed to account for the loss of 
the hic et nunc of the primary endings 3rd sg. *-ti and 2nd sg. *-si > -t and -s. Followin* 
a suggestion of Rix’s, Meiser argues that the loss of-i in the personal endings was due 
to the fact that they were never under the Proto-Indo-European accent, whereas other 
hnal -is, e.g. in neuter i-stems and in the locative singular, would have occasionally 
been accented in certain paradigms and hence capable of restoration. Since the rule 
thus formulated depends on the position of the PIE accent it would have to be of very 
early date. 16 However, the loss of final -i exclusively in personal endings is also found in 
Celtic m the Insular Celtic conjunct endings and could be dated to Proto-Italo-Celtic. 
Further the final -/ loss in personal endings could be conditioned not by the accent but 

by being at the end of a phonological phrase, where the verb would typically occur in 
a predominantly SOV language. 17 

c. Voicing of final -f. Possibly an inheritance fforn Proto-Indo-European. 18 



p...k w > *k w ...k w . This may have happened independently in Celtic or it may be 
considered a shared Italo -Celtic feature. 19 


3. Problematic because relative chronology appears to show independence of changes 
a. NS-Lengthening. Cf. Osc. saahtiim (Sa 1 A 17) < *sanxtom < *sanktom. But this 


,1®“* the K {part of * hl f ruIe ma y be shared with Celtic, since it would be attractive to derive the endings of Old Irish 
not u^p^bkmS * ' ^ ^ * W) & ° m ^ See Schuiuacher 2004:39. But such an early dating is 

IL !f 2 - Adi ?° Laj fl a k (1992:90 i seeks t0 derive the South Pi “ne form pulh (AP 2) from *puied. If this is correct, then 

“ “”' d *• ‘“-“«i*- «»"' 

!L S rJ° Ck 1 2007 ?„ 2 - ^ chrl l ver (2006:49) favors regular loss of final -i after t and s, and explains the tocatives of s- and 
-stems as analogical. He also regards the parallel loss in Celtic as an independent phenomenon. 

18 Seen also m Hittite and typologically unusual and therefore probably inherited. See Ringe 1997 : 135 . 

°?u r n “ d ’ 5 , thiS Change did happen “ p roto-Italo-Celtic (assummg there was such a thing) then it would be 

ofc i W °, b£ * Symp!eS10m0rphy <= a shared characteristic) in the terminology 

branching of the evolutLa^fa^Uytree ^ ** classification ° f organisms based on common ancestry and the 
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must have happened independently in Latin and Sabellic since the Latin change 
can be ordered after Rais-ING, which in tum must be orderkd after A-Weakening, a 
specifically Latin change. 20 

b. Syncope of *o and *i after t and before final s, e.g. *mortis > mors 'deatft, *damnatos 
> damnas condemned*. 21 There is no compelling reason to date this change to Proto- 
Italic. Quite a few examples of unsyncopated nominatives in -tis can be found in Old 
Latin, e.g. sortis Tot’ (Plaut. Cas. 380), and the stress of fornis like Arpinas “inhabitant 
of Arpinum” < *arpinatis point to the ordering of the syncope in Latin after the 
establishment of the penultimate stress rule. 22 Note too that -to$ is not syncopated in 
the adverbs in -tus like intus 'within, etc. 

4. Problematic because the phenomenon is dubious 

a. *HTC > aTC. The supposed examples of this change, ^h^g-ie- > aio say and *h x p-ie - > 
apio ‘fasten^ can be interpreted otherwise. aio may continue *h 2 eg-ie- and may replace 
an earlier Narten present *h 2 eg-/*h 2 eg-. Cf. Gk. rj £ (s)he said’ Apio replaces an earlier 
athematic *h 2 ep-ti cognate not with Hitt. epzi Takes’ but with Hitt. hapzi ‘fits*. 23 

b. *gi > ii 

Although this clearly was a Latin sound change, there is no real evidence for this 
happening in Sabellic. However, it does appear to precede *-ie- > -i- syncope, which 
appears to be a Proto-Italic rule. 

c. Rix s Law, i.e. *H { RC > E.RC 

* o * 

The scope and, indeed, existence of this rule in Italic is questionable. 24 A similar process 
happened independently in Greek. 

d. *kp > -ks-, $-. 

The evidence for this development in Sabellic is very fragile. 

5. Problematic because (verging on) trivial 

a. Initial-syllable Stress 

Trivial. Occurred independently in Czech for example. 

b. *eu > *ou. Cf. Osc. touto (Lu 1.9) people < *teutd> cf. Goth. piuda. 

But this is a trivial change that also happened, e.g., in Balto-Slavic (OCS novu hew 5 ) 
and there is even some evidence for the survival of *ea in Very Old Latin ( Leucesie 
{Oatm. Sal 1), nevna (ILLRP 11, Tor Tignosa), neven (CIL 1 2 .455,'Ardea). 25 

c. *-tl- > Cf. poculum cup < *potlom , cf. Ved. patram ; Osc. sakaraklum (Cm 1 A 
11) 'sanctuary < *sakrdklom < 

20 See p. 120. 

21 The analysis of damnas given in the text is only one possibility. 

22 This stress pattern is supported by Priscian (Keil 2.587). 

23 See Weiss 1993T6. The *apio that may be inferred as the base of apiscor ‘re ach' is cognate with Hitt. epzi , but is an analogical 
creation on the model/ecl : facio epi : X, X = *apid. 

24 See p. 172 n. 21. 

25 But a secondary fronting of *ou to eu is not impossible, especiaUy after a coronal. See p. 103. 
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But the change from *tl to kl is actually quite common. It is attested in Vulgar Latin 
(Ital. vecchio ‘old’ < veclus < *vetlus < vetulus), Lith. drklas ‘plow’« PBS *artlom an d 
in the North Russian dialect of Pskov. Further, an Italic source stili had *pdtlom ‘ CUp > 
at the time when Etruscan borrowed the form as putlum-za (Ta 2.31). 26 P 

d. Yoicing of intervocalic *s > *z 

Trivial. Cf. the similar voicing of intervocahc voiceless fricatives in early Old English 
Furthermore, the fact that *magisomos ‘greatest’ syncopates to maximus suggests that 
intervocalic s was not voiced at the time of this Latin syncope. 27 Thus the voicing 0 f 
intervocalic s would appear to be a parallel innovation. 

e. *mi > ni 

a n 

Trivial Occurs independently in Greek. 

£ Loss of intervocalic i 

A 

Trivial. Occurs independently in Greek, Celtic, Gernianic, etc. 

. g- *t> *l > *or, *ol. Lat. mors ‘death’ < *mrti-. Cf. Ved. mrtyuh. For Sabellic, cf. Umb. 
trahuoifi‘transvorse’(Vlla 25) <*-urt-to-. 

No other branch of Indo-European shares this development per se. 2S But the Greek 
dialects Mycenaean, Aeolie, and Arcado-Cypriot also show to varying degrees or/ 
ol from *r/*l. Since the other dialects have ar~ra/al~la, it is normally assumed that 
the Proto-Greek development of the syllabic liquids was at most to *aR, which then 
developed divergently in the different dialects. Thus the dialectal development of *aR 
to oR is an independent parallel development. However, the Greek development to oR 

does show that parallel independent developments in Proto-Latin and Sabellic cannot 
be excluded. 

B. Morphological Innovations 

1. The gerund and gerundive in PItal. *-ntino-. 29 Cf. Osc. upsannum (Cm 2) ‘faciendum. 

2. Formation of the imperfect subjunctive in *-se~. Cf. Osc. fusfd (Cm 1 A 19) foret’. 

3. Formation of the imperfect indicative in *-jSd-, Cf. Osc. fufans (Cm 1 A 10) ‘erant’. 

4. Replacement of the Proto-Indo-European 2nd plural middle ending *-d h ue with a form 
containing -m\ Lat. -mini, Sabellic *-mX inferrable from fut. ipv. mid. ending Umb. -mu 
and Osc. -mur < Proto-Sabellic *-md. 

5. lst singular present of the verb ‘to be *esom (Lat. esom, SP esum Ps 4). Whatever the 
ultimate explanation of this form, it is a shared development or replacement of %esmi. 

6. Interrogative-indefinite as relative. Cf. Osc. pui (Cp 37.1) = Lat. qui. But this is a 

quite common development and occurred independently in Hittite, Thessalian, and 
elsewhere. 

26 Seep. 164 n. 28. 

27 Unless *magizomos > *magzomos > maximus. Recall p. 81 fn. 8. 

28 The truth of this statement depends upon ones opinion about the status of Venetic, which also appears to show this 
development of the syllabic liquids. 

29 According to Jasanoff fortheoming a, but the exact phonological source is irrelevant. 
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7. Creation of distinet ablative for ali declensions. Cf. Osc. toutad (Lu 1.14) ‘community’. 

a. However, this happened independently in Young Avestan, e.g. zaodraiiat ‘libation 
a-stem, gardit ‘mountairi’ i-stem, xrataot ‘spirituai strength’ u-stem, ddrat ‘fire’ r-stem, 
humanaijhat well-minded’ h- stem < s-stem. 

b. Further it is now ciear that Celtiberian also created distinet ablatives for other stem 
types, e.g. a-stem arekorataz (the name of a town attested on a coin, i.e. c from the town 

ofA.’). 30 

c. This evidence can be interpreted in three ways. 

i. Ali the innovations are independent. 

ii. The innovation is of Italo-Celtic date. 

iii. The Latin and Sabellic innovations are shared. The Celtiberian innovation is 
independent. 

C. Ali in ali, the morphological similarities seem too numerous and integrated to be the resuit 
of secondary approximation. However, it should be noted that there are also many differences 
between Sabellic and Latin, for example, in the formation of the perfect. 

D. The Position of Yenetic 31 

1. Venetic appears to share some common innovations with Sabellic and Latin. 

a. *R > oR, e.g. volti ~ the first part of compound names from a zero-grade fi-stem 
*g w /ul-ti-. 32 

b. The voiced aspirates in medial position have developed to voiced fricatives: 

Latin alphabet <ostinobos> /ostinobos/ [ostinofios) c ossibus < *-b h os. 

Venetic alphabet <louzerocpos> /louderobos/ [ louderofios ] ‘ Uberis* < ^h^eucfterobbosP 

r • 

c. The development of ^nmVto omV: 

dekomei diei loc. sg. bn the tenth day (Tavola da Este, Marinetti 1999:416) < 
*dekmmo-. 

o 

2. But in addition it seems to share at least one feature specifically with Latin, but this is a 
trivial development— *g w has become u: 

vivoi ‘vivo dat. sg. < *g w ih$-udi. 

3. There is also one feature that agrees with Latin against Sabellic but is an archaism, namely 
the survival of *k w > e.g. -kve c -que\ lA 

30 See Villar 1995. The Celtiberian sign h transcribed as <z> is the reflex of *d and *d k after a sonorant and before a vowel or 
word-end and of intervocalic *s. 

31 See Euler 1993 and Meiser 2003a:35. For a rather different view, see De Bernardo Stempel 2000. 

32 The etymology is not certain. The exanrple murtuvoi ‘ mortuo ’ « *mrto- ‘dead’ seems to show a treatment ur for *r> as in 
Gemianic, but this may be a conditioned development before the u of the following syllable. See Lejeune 1974:107. 

33 See Rix 1997 for the argumentation supporting this interpretation of Venetic orthography. Since it appears that the voiced 
fricatives only occurred medially and were in complementary distribution with the voiced stops, one may identify the voiced 
fricatives and voiced stops as allophones of the same phoneme. Hence the phonemic transcription with the stop symbols. 

34 If Venetic had a thematic genitive in -i, that feature would also belong to this category. However, the existence of the 
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4. On the other hand, there are many features where Latin and Sabellic agree where Venetic 
has preserved an archaism or gone its own way. 

a. Venetic has preserved a secondary medial 3rd person in - to , e.g. doto 35 ‘gave’. Latin and 
Sabellic have generalized r to the secondary endings. 

b. Venetic preserves the ending -bos < *-b h os in dative function for thematic stems, 
whereas Latin and Sabellic have generalized the instrumental *-oi$ to the dative. 

c. The imperfect subjunctive, the gerund and the imperfect indicative are all forms 
common to Latin and Sabellic not found in Venetic. But no conclusions can really be 
drawn from these absences since the Venetic corpus is too fragmentary to determine 
how, if at all, these categories were expressed. 

5. All in all, the most probable view is to regard Venetic as a first branching off the Italic 

family. 36 . ‘ . 

III. Affinities of Italic with Other Branches 

A. The Vocabulary of the Northwest. 37 There is a long list of words shared by Italic, Celtic, 
Germanic, and sometimes Balto-Slavic. A few examples: 

1. Lat. verus ‘true, Oh fir, OHG wdr , OCS vera ‘faithl 

2. Lat. caecus ‘blind 5 , Olr. caech one-eyed, Goth. haihs* ‘id.’ 

3. Lat. piscis hsh, Olr. iasc < *peisko$, Goth. fisks* < *piskos. 

4. Lat. corulas ‘hazel’ Olr. coZZ, OE hcesel, OLith. kasulas ‘hunters spear < *kosVlos. 

5. Lat. ulmus elrn, Olr. lem elrn < *limos < *lmos , OE elm , OHG elm 7 Russ. iVem < *elmo-. 

B. Some Italic-Germanic Shared Vocabulary Items 

1. Lat. annus ‘year - Osc. akenei (Sa 1 A 18.) loc. sg. - Goth. apnam (dat. pl.) c year’ < 
*h 2 etno~. 

2. OL collus , CL collum ‘neck 5 - Goth. hals (acc. sg.), OE heals neck’ < *k w olso-. 

3. Lat. haedus ‘goat’ - Goth. gaits (< *g h aidi-)?* 

4. Lat. silere ‘to be silent’ - Goth. ana-silari* grow calrri. 

5. Lat. tacere ‘to be silent’ ~ Umb. ta^ez < *taketos , Goth. pahan* ‘be silent 5 < *fa/c-. 39 

genitive in - i in Venetic has been challenged of late by Eska and Wailace (2002). They interpret Venetic nominal forms ending 
in -i as athematic locatives in dative function. 

35 However, it is not ciear that the forms doto and donasto both ‘gave' have synchronic middle function. The form donasto 
seems to have been part of the sarne paradigm as the active 3rd pl. donasan < *-snt. 

36 One striking agreement with Germanic is sselboisselboi ‘for himself’ Cf. OHG selbselbo ‘like oneself’ OE self. 

37 A terni coined by Mediet 1922:17. See most recently Oettinger 1997, 1999 and 2003, who, however, uses the term 
Nordwest-Indogermanisch for shared traits of Latin, Celtic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic. But arguments based on similarities 
in vocabulary are largely argumenta ex silentio since it is always possible that other branches may have had and lost any given 
lexeme. 

38 OE gat fem. meant ‘she-goaf and was a consonant stem, nom. pl. gcet 

39 However, if LIV 2 495 is correct in reconstructing this root as *pteh 2 k- ‘sich ducken’, then cognates would also be found in 
Gk. tttuxtgw and Arm. 3rd sg. mid.-pass. aor. takeaw ‘hid oneself ’ 
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C. J. Vendryes pointed to a number of archaic lexical iteras that Latin and Celtic shared with 
Indo-Iranian especially in the legal and religious sphere. 40 Some examples: 

1 . Lat. rex ‘king’ = Olr. ri = Ved. eka-rat ruling alonel 41 

2. Lat. sepelio 1 bury = Ved. saparydti. 

3. Lat. inter-dicere 'to interdicf - Av. antaro mru~. '■> 

4. Lat ius ‘law’ = Ved. ydh ~ Av. yaoz-daSaiti 'purifies’. 

5. Lat. credo 'I believe = Olr. creitim ~ Ved. sraddha ‘trust’ 

IV. Dialect Elements in Latin 42 \ . 

There are a number of lexical items in Latin that do not conform to the Standard line ofLatin 
historical phonology. These forms are suspected with varying degrees of plausibility to have 
been borrowed from either non-Roman forms ofLatin or from Sabellic. 43 

i 

A. Words with labial outcomes for labiovelars are from Sabellic. 

\ 

1. bos cow’ « *g w ous. Cf. Gk. pouc;, Ved. gau-> OE cu^ PDE cow, RCS gov-fdo, Olr. bo, 
Arm. kov . Latin should have had *vus or *va$. 45 

2. popina ‘cook-shop’ < *k w ok w - cook’ “Real” Lat. coquina 46 

B. Words with 6 from au, and e from ai are thought to be non-Roman. 47 

1. Examples of Monophthongization of au 

pola, feminine praenomen for Paula (ILLRP 24, Pisaurum, 2nd century bce). 
plotia, a feminine gentilic for Plautia (ILLRP 724, Minturnae, lst century bce?). 

Fest. p. 196 L: orata , genus piscis, apellatur a colore auri , quod rustici orum dicebant , ut 
auriculas oriculas “orata is a kind of fish, so-called from the color of gold, because 


40 Vendryes 19.18. The presumption is that these agreements are archaisms preserved in the religious and legal tradit ion s of 
the geographically marginat members of the Indo-European famiiy. 

41 The simplex rat occurs three times in the Rig Veda and does not clearly mean ‘king’ Nevertheless, despite Scharfe 1985, 
the antiquity of the meaning ‘king’ for words derived from this root is guaranteed by the exact match of Olr. rigain queen 
and Ved. rdjfii ‘queen. 

42 See Ernout 1909, Coleman 1990, Campanile 1993, and Rix 2005. 

43 J. N. Adams 2007 is a fundamental and monumental stndy of these issues. He is correct to point out that in many cases of 
so-called non-Roman features we are simply not well informed about the urban vs. extra-urban distribution of forms. This is 
largely because early Latin inscriptions are quite a bit more abundant from other parts of Latium than from Rome itself. Thus 
if leature X occurs in inscriptions found outside Rome, but barely or not at ali in contemporary texts from the city, it is not 
legitiniate to identify feature X as a non-Roman variant, if it is not known what the urban form at that particular time was. 
Another important point emerges from Adams work: an item that historical phonology shows to be of dialectal origin is not 
necessarily a recognizabie dialectalism at a later synchronic state. For example, bos , the initial b- of which betrays its Sabellic 
origin, is nothing but the unmarked Classical Latin word for ‘bovine’. 

44 OE c«, OFris. kii and ON kyr < *kuwiz point to a stem *k w u-. OS co and OHG kuo point to a PGmc. *h w o- generalized from 
the accusative. The source of the stem *k w u- is unclear. It may be by contamination with *su- ‘sow’ OE sw, ON syr. Diiferently 
Holhfield 1985:201. 

45 Cf. also botulus ‘black pudding’ (Laber. +) < *g w et- ‘guf (Goth. qipus* masc. ‘stomach, womb 5 ). 

46 Cf. also lupus Volf ’ if from *luk w os < *ulk w os. Cf. Ved. vfka- ‘woLT. 

47 However, monophthongized forms are not unheard of in inscriptions from Rome proper and this suggests that originally 
non-Roman variants became socially conditioned variants of Roman urban speech. 
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rustics used to say orum [for aurum gold 5 ], just as they say oriculas for auriculas ‘little 

Cassius apud Cic. Fam. 12.12.2 pollulum a little bif for paululum. 48 

a. flw remained in Romance and survives in Romanian, Southern Italian dialects, and 

Old Occitan (Rora, aur ‘gold’, OOc. aur, SItal. tauru ‘bull’). 49 It must have survived in 

French for a while too in order for the a to have caused the palatalization seen in chose 
£ thing’ < causam. 50 

2. Lucii. 1130 Cecilius praetor ne rusticus Jiat Let Cecilius not be a rustic praetor.” 

Var. L. 5.97 in Latio rure hedus “In rural Latium hedus goat”’ [for urban haedus]. 
Pisaurum (ILLRP 21,2nd century bce) cesvla for Caesulla. 

Spoletium (ILLRP 505,2nd century bce) cedre for caedere ‘siay’ 
levir /levir/ ‘brother-in-Iaw’ < *daiuer. Cf. Hom. Gk. 6d(p)f|p. 51 

3. Hypercorrections: 

plaudo £ I clap for plodo. Otherwise explaudo would have become *expludd not explodo. 
Suet. Vesp, 8.22: when Mestrius Florus told Vespasian to say plaustra for plostra the next 
day he greeted the pedant as Flaurus. 52 

C. In some form(s) of Latin it seems that the diphthong ou monophthongized to 6 (probably 
o) as it did in Roman Latin, but did not raise further to u as happened at Rome. 53 The best ex- 
amples involve the word for red 5 and its derivatives < *roubos < * h 1 roud h os: 

robus red’ (Juv. 8.155, Paul. Fest. 325 L). 
robeus red 5 (Var. +). 
robigo rust’ (Plaut. +). 54 

D. Words with medial/may be non-Roman Latin or Sabellic. . 

rufus red< ^roud^os (cf. OE read < PGmc. *raudaz) beside “real” Lat. ruber < 
^rud^ros 55 


48 Examples of monophthongization in Republican urban Lnscriptions are pollae gen. sg. of a feminine praenomen (ILLRP 
396, lst century bce) and KAOAIOX (CIL P.1051). The noble P. Claudius Pulcher sought to curry favor with the masses by 
pronounemg his nanie Clodius, the grammarians discuss the doublets: lotus ~ lautus ‘dean’, colis ~ caulis ‘stalk; and coda ~ 
cauda tree-trunk; where the former item must in each case be of rustic origin (Prisc. [Keil 2.39.8] and Serv.-ad Georv. 2.30). 

In tlie case of cotes ~ cautes clifF, however, the diphthongal form is probably hypercorrect, since cotes is connected with cos 
whetstone, which has an old o. 

49 Seep. 511. 

50 In the history of most French dialects k was palatalized before front vowels and a. But not in queae ‘tail’ < codam since 
PRom. seems to have generalized the monophthong in this word. Cf. OOc. coza. 

51 See J. N. Adams 2007:79-8S for a review of the epigraphical distribution of the monophthongized forms. 

52 Possibly a pun on Greek (pAaupoc;‘petty’ 

53 See p. 103. 

54 Epigraphical evidence often cited in order to localize this development is inconclusive. lnscriptions from Praeneste and 
other locations offer a number of cases of 6 from o«, e.g. poloces ‘Castor and Pollux’ (ILLRP 1200, 4th/3rd century bce) ~ 

raenest. polovces (ILLRP 1199) > Polluces (Plaut. Bacch. 894, etc.); *louksna moon’ > Praenest. losna (ILLRP 1200) ~ CL 

lovclna dat. sg. (a goddess of childbirth, ILLRP 163, Norba, ca. 250 bce) > locina (ILLRP 162, found together with 

ILLRP 163, but these are too old to be conclusive since Roman Latin may well have had o at this period too). See J N Adams 
2007:64-6. 

55 IntcresLmgiy, the form rufus combines non-Roman treatment of the voiced aspirate with an urban monophthongization 
of ou to u But the form robus (Juv. 8.155) and the related robeus ‘red’ (Var. +) show non-urban monophthongization of the 
diphthong *ou to o and a Roman treatment of the voiced aspirate. 
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vafer elever’ vs. vabrum: varium multiformem (sic) ( Corp. GlossrTat. 4.18,8.15a). 56 
bufo ‘toad (?)’ (Verg. Georg. 1.184) representing Sabellic bof}a‘< *g w ob h eh 2 . Cf. OCS laba 
‘frog 5 . 57 

1. Not every case of medial f however, can be explained this way. 

a. The case of bubalus African gazelle, later ,‘aurochs’ and later stili ‘buffalo’ vs. bufalus 
(Ven. Fort., Ital. bufalo) is somewhat different. The word is a loanword from Gk. 
(3ov(iaXoc;. Thus it must be a hyperdialectalism. 

b. Mulcifer (Mart. Cap. 6.576) for Mulciber (an epithet of Vulcan) is probably not dialectal 
but analogical to compounds in -fer, e.g. armifer , etc. 

2. Some further examples survive in Modern Italian or its dialects: 

bifolco ‘cowherd’ vs. Lat. bubulcus, 
scarafaggio ‘scarab’ vs. Lat. scarabaeus. 

Luc. Ital. atrufu ‘October. 

Calabr. Ital. gliefa ‘clod of earth’ vs. Lat. gleba. 58 

\ 

3. Sabellic/is abundantly attested in Modern Italian place names. 

Molise: Biferno > a river, Lat. Tifernus. 

Northern Puglia: Ofanto , Lat. Aufidus. 

E. There are a number of words in Latin that have / for expected d. 59 

oleo 1 smelT vs. odor ‘smell’. Cf. Arm. hot a smell’. 
levir ‘brother-in-law’ vs. Hom. Gk. Sdfjp < *8ai(f:)f|p. 
lacrima ‘tear’ < dacrima (Liv, Andr. Poet . 19). Cf. Gk. SctKpu. 60 

lingua ‘tongue’ < dingua (Mar. Victor. [Keil 6.26.2]). Cf. Goth. tuggd , OE tunge, PDE 
tongue . 61 

solium ‘seat’ vs. sedeo ‘sit’ 

E In Old Latin there are some cases of r for d before a labial: 

apvr finem (ILLRP 7, from the territory of the Marsi) for apud finem at the boundary’. 


56 inferus < 'ncP-ero- (Ved. ddhara Goth. undar y OE under , PDE under) and the related forms infimus, infernus , and infra 
are probably not dialectal, but owe their interna!/to a folk-etymological analysis in-ferus. Other words with internal/may be 
of Sabellic origin, but are etymologically unciear, e.g., scrofa ‘breeding sow. 

57 Rix 2005:568. 

58 Cf. also *stfildre Ln Fr. siffier Vhistle’ vs. Lat. sibilare. 

59 This phenomenon is often referred to as the “Sabine P But this is a misnomer. No anclent source attributes any of these 
words to Sabine. Instead, the Sabine attribution is one of those modern myths like the Romans sowing the fields of Carthage 
mth salt. R. Conway in 1893 seems to have been the originator of the Sabine l theory. He arrived at the Sabines by process of 
eiimination, even though there are at least three words attributed by the ancients to Sabine with a preserved - dNovensides 
(Var. L. 5.74 and ILLRP 20, Pisaurum), a class of divinities, beside Novensiles m Livy (Liv. 8.9.6), fedus goat’, and idus ‘Ides’ 
See Poucet 1966. A similar interchange of a dental stop and lateral is found in South Picene, e.g. kduiu (CH 1) for clueo I am 
called’, but in this case the / is original. 

60 dacruma might itself be a loan from Gk. Sdxpupa, but this is not unproblematic. See de Vaan 2008:322 for some 
possibdities. 

61 But lingua might be by contamination with Ungere ‘lick’ Ulixes probably does not belong here since Greek forms with l axe 
found COXuoaeb XIX . 
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arfvise, arvorsvm (SCdB, 186 BCE) for adfuisse c to have been presenf and advorsum 
againstl 

This is reminiscent of the Umbrian treatment of *ad in ar-fertur ‘priest 5 

G. Some words have initial/for expected h < *g h /g h . This too has been attributed to Sabine, 

fircus ‘he-goat’ = hircus (“Sabine”). 
fedus ‘goaf - haedus 62 (“Sabine”). 
fasena sand’ = harena 63 (“Sabine”). 
fercles = Herc(u)les (CIL 1 2 .564, Praeneste). 64 

These outcomes are probably due to hypercorrection. 65 In Faliscan (and probably in the dia- 
lects or sociolects that were the source of the above quoted forms) initial/- became h- in the 
Middle Faliscan period. 66 

hileo ‘sorf (GG 97) =filius, 
haba ‘beari = faba. 67 

Hypercorrect/is found in: 

foied ‘today (GG 5) = hodie. 
fe ‘here 5 (GG 123) = hic. 


62 Var. L. 5.97: Hircus, quod Sabini fircus; quod illic fedus, in Latio rure hedus, qui in urbe ut in multis A addito haedus“Hircus 
goat’ which the Sabines call fircus. What is there a fedus, in rural Latium a hedus , is in the city, as is the case with many words, 
haedus with an added A.” 

63 Var. apud Vel. Long. (Keil 7.69.8). 

64 The letter transcribed with F is in fact a backwards digamma. Other apparent examples of/for h in Praenestine are found 
in felena = Helena (CIL 1 2 .566) and foratia = Horatia (CIL 1 2 .166). 

65 See Joseph and Wallace 1991a:84-93. 

66 Note that in Old Faliscan/(far c grain’ GG 1, fileo ‘son’ GG 67) and h (huti[c]ilom Vase' GG 1 < *g h uti-) are kept distinet 

67 Attributed to Faliscan by Terentius Scaurus (Keil 7.13). Cf. also with no dialect attribution Var. R. 2.5.6 horda ‘pregnant 
cow’ = forda, Paul. Fest. 91 L hanula parva delubra, quasi fanula "A hanula is a small shrine, as it were, a fanulal' Serv. ad Aen. 
7.695 hebris ‘fever’ -febris, and attributed to the antiqui, fordeum ‘barley' (Quint. 1.4.14) - hordeum, folus Vegetable’ = holus, 
fostis enem/ = hostis, fostia ‘victim’ = hostia (Paul. Fest 74 L). 
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Language Contact 


I, Types of Language Contact 

Language contact normally involves at least some small degree of bilingualism. It is necessary 
to distinguish between two essentially different types of contact phenomena. 1 

A. Language Shift and Substratum Interference. In this case speakers of L1 give up their lan¬ 
guage and adopt L2. Naturally, if they have acquired L2 after their childhood they will tend to 
carry over features, especially phonological ones, into L2. This is the foreign accent If there are 
a large number of speakers of L1 shifting to L2 this may lead to the permanent introduction of 
L1 features into L2. 

B. Language Maintenance and Borrowing. In this case speakers of L1 maintain their language 
but under heavy pressure from surrounding speakers of L2. 

C. Contrast these two situations for Yiddish-English bilinguals in America. 



ENGLISH -» YIDDISH 

(borrowing) 

YIDDISH —» ENGLISH 
(interference) 

Lexicon 

very strong 

moderate 

Phonology 

weak 

strong 

Morphosyntax 

moderate 

strong 


II. Substratum, Local, and Colonial-language Contact 

Latin started out as the language of Latium. 

A. In its first historical locus Latin was in contact with various Sabellic dialects, Etruscan and 
Greek. 

B. It is also probable that a pre-Indo-European language was spoken in Latium before the ar- 
rival of the Indo-European-speaking elements. This language or these languages would have 
potentially constituted a substratum. 

1 On language contact in generai, see Thomason and Kaufman 1988. On bilingualism involving Latin, see J. N. Adams 2003. 
On the literary evidence for the survival of non-Latin languages in Imperial times, see Oniga 2003. 
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In a well-known article of 1908 A. Meillet pointed to the existence of a series of words rf, 
were found in both Greek and Latin, but could not be projected back to Proto-Indo-Euron * 
for phonological and ecological reasons. 2 Nor could one language have borrowed from 
other. He suggested that these words were parallel independent borrowings from one or mT 
pre-Indo-European “Mediterranean” Ianguages. Some examples: ; fe 



LATIN 


GREEK 


cupressus cypress- 
tree’ 

ficus c fig > 
rosa ‘rose 
lilium ‘lily’ 

plumbum ‘lead’ 


OTHER 


KUTtapiaaoc; 

qukov, Boeot. tukov 
(f)po8ov 
XdpLOv 

poAipoc;, |i6\u(38o<;, Epid. 
_(3oAifioc; b 


Heb r.gofer 

Arm ,fowz 
Per s. gul* < *urd-> 

A o 

Hitt. alel ‘blossoni’ 
Georg. prpeni, brpeni 


(a) Ue Persian word gul may be fanuliar to some readers as part of gulab jamun , the name of a popular dessert 
m ndian restaurants made of fned dough in a rosewater (Pers. gul ab) syrup. The same Persian word is the ui 
unate source tua Arabie and French of the julep of mintjulep. (b) It is now ciear that the Greek word for Tead' 

kTi" r 'T°’ d f has n ° thin S t0 do Wlth the other forms cited. Melchert (fortheoming) has shown that it is most 
and b poXWto dhty Lyd manWda ' <dark - Th(Wr W beb y folk-etymological contamlnation with Gk. peXcx; ‘darif 


C. Through colonial expansion Latin came into contact with and often replaced many other 
Ianguages. 3 . 7 


1. The conquest of Italy brought Latin into contact with ali the Sabellic Ianguages, Venetic 

which may have belonged to the Italic branch, and Messapie and Lepontic (Celtic), which 
were Indo-European but not Italic. 


2. Sicily became a Roman province in 241 bce. At the time Greek was widely spoken 
and it is likely that the probably Italic Sicel was stili alive. In Western Sicily there are 
somty remains of Elymian, the language of the Elymi (6th-4th cent. bce). The linguistic 
affiliation of this language is debated, although it appears to be Indo-European. 

3. Sardinia and Corsica were added in 231 bce. The native language of Sardinia is unknown, 
although significant traces of it survive in the present-day Sardinian vocabulary. In 
addition Phoenician was certainly spoken by some colonists in Sardinia. 4 

4. Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior were added in 197 bce. Here Indo-European 
Celtiberian (Celtic) and Lusitanian were spoken as well several more non-Indo-European 
Ianguages, one of which was ancestral to Basque. 5 

5. Illyricum became a province in 167 bce. One or more Indo-European Illyrian Ianguages 
were spoken. Little is known about them. 


2 Meillet 1908-09a. 

be^omitt°d ROman PrOVin “ S beI ° W “ COmpIete ' Certai " ******* reorganizations and short-Uved provinces have 

fr °“ BWa ’ a ' the A SOut ‘ lern «P b ^en Capo Spartivento and Capo Malfattano. dates to the 

second half of the 2nd centuiy ce . See Ainadasi Guzzo 1990:48. 

!^r e TT* 0fBa i iqUe “ claSSicaJ tteles is often referred to as Aquitaniam which extended also into Southern Gaul Other 
non-lndo-European Ianguages. apparently unrelated to Basque. were Iberian and Tartessian. See Trask 1997. 
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6. Macedonia and Achaia were incorporated into the Republic in 146 bce. Greek was 
spoken in these regions. 

7. Africa was also added in 146 bce. Semitic Punic and some Berber languages (Numidian) 

were spoken. . 

8. Asia became a province in 133 bce. Greek was spoken here but some late Anatolian 
languages and Phrygian probably survived. 

9. Gallia Narbonensis was conquered in 120 bce and Gallia Cisalpina in 81 bce. Gaulish 
(Celtic) was spoken here but Greek colonies existed on the coast. 

10. Bithynia (74 bce). Greek was spoken here and possibly stili Bithynian (Thracian). 

11. Cyrene (74 bce) and Creta (67 bce). Greek was spoken here and possibly (in Cyrene) 
some Afro-Asiatic language(s) ancestral to Berber. 

12. Cilicia (64 bce) and Cyprus (58 bce). Greek was spoken here and possibly some Ana¬ 
tolian language and Aramaic in Cilicia. 

13. Syria (64 bce). Aramaic and Greek were spoken here. 

14. Gallia Transalpina (51 bce). Gaulish was spoken here. 

15. Aegyptus (30 bce). Greek and Demotic Egyptian were spoken here. 

16. Moesia was conquered in 29 bce; its organization as a province was some decades later. 
The Indo-European Thracian and “Illyrian” were spoken here. 

17. Pannonia (11 bce-9 ce) as part of Illyricum; from then until 395 ce as a separate prov¬ 
ince. Apparently> a form of Illyrian was spoken here, but there was also a Celtic-speaking 
part of the population. 

18. Britannia (43-409 ce). Celtic was spoken here. 

19. Dacia (106-250 ce). Dacian, which probably was an Indo-European language, was spok¬ 
en here. 

20. In addition Latin was in contact with the Germanic languages, although most Germanic- 
speaking lands never formed a permanent part of the Republic or Empire. Many Germanic 
speakers served in the Roman army. 

III. Greek Influence on Latin 

Greek was by far the most influential second language. 6 There are thousands of loanwords 
from Greek in Latin. 7 In addition, there was notable Greek influence on Latin syntax at least 
in the written language, 

Although there is some evidence for Mycenaean activity in Italy, the real period of Helleno- 
Italic contact began in the 8th century bce with the Greek colonization of Sicily and Southern 


6 See Weise 1882 (the ftindamental work), Leumann 1968 (on the integration of borrowed Greek verbs), Andre 1971 (on 
borrowed nomina! suifixes), Biville 1990, 1995 (on the phonologicai integration of Greek loanwords). 

7 Seidl (2003:519) counts 5000 words of Greek origin out of a total of approximately 44,000 words of what he calls le lexique 

latin integrat. 
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Italy. The Greeks who colonized these areas were speakers either of Ionie 8 or Dorie Greek 9 
Greek influence on Latin was both literary and popular. 

A. Early Non-Attic Loanwords 

L Survival of digamma points to non-Attic source: 

Ayaipoi, cf. Cyp. a-ka-i-wo-se /ak h aiwos/ > Achivi ‘Achaeans* r 

£Aai(f)a, cf Myc. e-ra-wa /elaiwa/ > oliva oliveV 0 

2. However, there are other cases of Latin /w/ that do not correspond to a digamma in the 
Greek source. 

a. Apyeioi never had a digamma. Lat. Argivi Argives must be analogical to Achivi. 

b. Between a and o Latin inserted a glide w: 

Oivopaot; > oinomavos (CIL 1 2 .554, Praeneste). 

Xpuadtop > chrysavor (CIL 6.10977). 

3. Most Greek loanwords do not have any trace of digamma: 

Xs(p)cov lion (c£ Myc. re-wo-te-jo /Iewontej(j)ois/ instr. pl. clecorated with lions’) > \i m 
> leo. 

Ai(p)cu; » Aidx. n 

4. There are a number of cases of a in Latin words of Greek origin where Attic and Koine 
would have r\. These must be non-Attic-Ionic pre-Koine borrowings. 

8 Ionie fbundations: 

From the West Ionie cities of Euboea, either directly or indirectly: 
in Campania: Pithecusae, Cumae, Neapolis; 
in Bruttium: Rhegion; 

in Sicily: Messene (= Zancle), Himera, Naxos (refugees of which later settled at Tauromenion), Leontini, Catane, 
From Bast Ionie Colophon: 
in Lucania: Siris. 

From East Ionie Phokaia: . 

in Lucania: Elea (- Velia). 

9 Dorie fbundations: 

From Saronic Megara: 

in Sicily: Megara Hyblaea, from which Selinus, 

From Saronic Corinth: 

in Sicily: Syracusae, from which Aerae, Casmenae, Heloros, and Camarina. 

From Sparta: 

in Calabria: Taras (- Tarentum), from which Heraclea in Lucania, 

From Rhodes and Crete: 

in Sicily: Gela and Akragas. 

From Locris: 

in Bruttium: Lokroi Epizephyrioi and Hipponion (- Vibo Valentia). 

From Achaia: 

in Lucania: Metapontum and Sybaris, from which Posidonia (= Paestum) was fbunded; 
in Bruttium: Croton, from which Caulonia and Terina were founded. 

In addition, Dorie texts are found at the native Sicel or Elymian fbundations: Centuripae, Morgantina, Halaesa, Entella, and 
(S)egesta. Finally, it should be noted that Greek inscriptions in Koine are found fhroughout southem and Central Italy during 
the entire Classical period and beyond. The archaic and classical Greek inscriptions of Magna Graecia and Sicily are collected 
and analyzed in Dubois 1989-2008 and 1995 and Arena 1989-98. Partially overlapping collectioris of Greek inscriptions from 
Italy and Sicily are Inscriptiones Graecae XIV (1890), Moretti 1968-79 and Miranda 1990- . 

10 Also borrowed into Etruscan as eleiva(na). 

11 Possibly through Oscan. Note that Etruscan has Aivas, Evas. 
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\xa\ov (Dor.) ‘apple’ > malum. But ItaL melo ‘apple tree’ Log. melo . 

AioKXamoc; (Arg.) > Aesculapius . 
pa^ava (Dor.) ‘machine > machina. 

g Some words represent Gk. v [y] with u. For example the word Suvvoc; ‘tunny fish’ must have 
been borrowed as tunnus , the source of Ital. tonno , Log. tunnu> despite the fact that literary 
sources attest the spelling t(h)ynnus . 12 This may reflect a non-Attic-Ionic source, but more 
probably it is a best approximation of the non-Latin vowel [y] , 13 

C. Gk. ( was represented by s- and -ss- in earlier loans. 

1. (d>vr| ‘girdle > sona (Plaut Mere . 925 Palatine mss., Poen. 1008 ms. A); (anXovroq Very 
ricli > saplutus (Petr. 37.6). 

2. Koine pd£a lurnp, mass’ > massa; 14 verbs in -ifyo > -isso, e.g. atticissare £ to act in Attic 
fashion’ graecissare ‘to act in Greek fashiorf (from a Latin base). 

3. However, it. is not entirely ciear what value < had in Greek at the time of these loans. 

a. It probably did not have the classical Attic value [zd]. If the forms in question were 
borrowed early enough we would expect [zd] to fall together with Latin [zd] and 
undergo loss of *z with Classical Latin. If the loans occurred after loss of [z] in Latin 
the simplification of [zd] to [ss] seems unlikely. 

b. More likely ( had already developed the value [zz] in the 4th century bcb. The Romans 
would have substituted their voiceless fricative. 15 

. c. But it is also possible that some Greek dialect had [dz]. In this case Latin might 
have naturalized this as [ts] and this would then have undergone the regular Latin 
development of *ts to ss. 

4. It is also possible that at least the verbs in -isso are borrowed from the Greek by-form 
-iocre) not -i(w. 

D. The Aspirated Consonants 16 

1. Earlier loans normally represent the aspirated consonants with a voiceless stop: apepo peuc; 
‘jar’ ~ ampora, ampulla-, 17 acpavqt; ‘doubtfuT ~ apinae ‘nonsense’ (Mart. 1.113.2) vs. 
afannae ‘shifty talk’ (Apul. Met. 9.10). 

a. This representation is abundantly attested in inscriptions: aciles (CIL 1 2 .564, 4th 


12 Similarly gubernare ‘steer’ < Gk. Kupcpvav, Vuncea lynx’ (Ital. lonzi j) < Gk. XuyL ctc. App. Prob. 119: chlamys [a Greek 
cloak, ms. clamis ] non damus. 

13 Later loans, after Gk. n had become i, simply reproduce the i of the Greek original, e.g. k vpa ‘wave, sprout’ > *kima > Log. 
kima ‘leek’ Ital. cima ‘top’ 

14 Not Attic [idCa, which would have given masa. ' 

15 Christol (1996) suggested that - ss - would be the only possibility for representdng an intervocalic fricative immediately after 

the occurrence of Rhotacism. 

16 Etruscan also appears to have had distinctively aspirated consonants and some names with aspirates are probably of 
Etruscan origin, e.g. Cethegus , Otho , Gracchus. 

17 Ital. ampolla , Log. ampudda. Quintilian relates (12.10.57) that when a certain rustic was asked whether he knew someone 
name Amphio , he denied that he did, but when the name was put to the witness again, this time without aspiration and with a 
short i, he said that he knew the man very well. 
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century bce, Praeneste), pilo (ILLRP 759,113 bce, Delos), teatrvm (ILLRP 708,log 
bce, Capua), and continues throughout Latinity and into Romance. 18 

b. Some traces of this practice may be found in the manuscripts: palangae for phalangae 
(a roller for moving ships, Var. apud Non. 163); baratrom for barathrum pif (Plaut 
Bacch. 149 Palatine mss.). ^ 

r 

2. The first attested use of consonant plus h to spell the Greek voiceless aspirates is found on 
an inscription of Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth (ILLRP 122,145 bce): beside the 
°Id notation with no h (corinto for Gk. Kopiv0o<;) we find achaia, trivmphans. 

3. The transcription of Gk. <p with Lat. / is found sporadically already in the lst century 
bce: 

heliofo (CIL 1 2 .2652, before 88 bce, Delos). 
orfevs (ILLRP 200, 59 bce, Sabbioneta near Mantua). 19 

But it really becomes common only in the 2nd century ce. 20 

a. Romance continues both the early substitution of the voiceless stop for p h and the/of 
later loans: 

aup 9 covLa ‘musical instrument’ > ItaL zampogna shepherd s pipe’ 

(pavraaia ‘image —> *pantasiare ‘tobe oppressed with anightmare’ > OFr. pantaisier* 1 
Sic. pantaciari ‘to pant’ 

(pioacpopoc; ‘light-bringing > Ital. fosforo ‘phosphorus but Sic. posparu ‘match’ 
opcpavoc; ‘orphan > Ital. orfano . 

4. The transcription of 0 with s or/indicating a fricative pronunciation occurs for the first 
time at Pompeii: lasfe (CIL 4.2319,1, Pompeii) = XaaOq ‘mockery’ 

a. Some errors of Pliny the Elder imply that he misheard /0/ as /s/. Thus KiaOo^/KiaBoc; 
rock-rose* is translated as hedera ‘ivy’ (Nat. 12.47), which is the proper translation of 
Kioooq. 

E. Many Greek loanwords predate medial-syllable weakening: 

AXaAid > Aleria. 

Kapapa ‘chamber > camera . 

TaAavTov ‘talent’ > talentum. 
paxava ‘machine^ machina. 

But later ones escape the effect of medial-syllable weaking, which had by then run its course: 
Kspaaoc; ‘bird-cherry > cerasus (Var. +). 22 

18 The orthographic aspirated stops in the following words behave just like Latin unaspirated stops in their Italian descendants: 
bracchiuni arni > braccio , machina machine > niacina 4 m ilis tone’ thesaurus ‘treasure 5 > tesoro , thynnos ‘tunny’ > tonno. 

19 But some scholars are dubious of the value of these early rare examples. The form orfevs occurs in an inscription known 
only from an early modern transcription in a manuscript and it may be due to a simple confusion of the letter shapes P and 

F. See Purnelle 1995:72-3. 

20 According to Purnelle 1995:75 the percentages for <pli> vs. <p> vs. <f> in the transcription of Greek names in inscriptions 
from Rome are as follows: lst ce <ph> (90.04%), <p> (5.75%), <f> (4.21%); 2nd CE <ph> (83.96%), <p> (2.90%), <f> (13.14%); 
3rd ce <ph> (59.64%), <p> (2.54%), <f> (37.81%); 4th ce <ph> (15.92%), <p> (1.52%), <f> (82.56%). 

21 Whence PDE topant. 

22 But some Romance forms (Ital. ciliegia , dial. ciriegia , OOc. cereia y cereira > Fr. cerise ) go back to *kere$ja which has been 
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f Syntactic interference from Greek is found from the earliest literary Latin. However, “Gre- 
cisms 7 become more prominent especially in poetry beginning with Catullus. 23 A few selected 
examples follow. 

X. Nominative with infinitive when the subjects of the main verb and infinitive are 
identical: 

Catuli. 4.2 (first example) 

ait fuisse navium celerrimus . 

He says he was the swiftest of boats. 

2. Genitive with verbs of ruling: 

Hor. Car. 3.30.11-2 

Daunus agrestium / regnavit populorum. 

Daunus ruled wild peoples. 

3. Genitive of separation: 

Hor. Car. 2.9.17-8 

Desine mollium / tandem querellarum . 

Cease at last from weak complaints. 

f 

Verg. Aen. 10.441 

tempus desistere pugnae. 

Time to stop the fight. 

4. Accusative with respect of body parts and beyond: 24 

Yerg. Aen. 1.320 
nuda genu 

naked in respect to the knee 

Prop. 2.5.28 
Cynthia , verba levis 

Cynthia, untrustworthy in regard to words 
G. Calques or loan-translations are especially common in technical literature. 

1. Almost ali Latin grammatical terms are calques of this sort; 

casus grammatical case’ (Var. +) = titio au; lit. ‘a falT. 
adiectivum adjective (Prisc., etc.) = emOetov. 

2. Medical literature 25 

loca necessaria (Mulomedicina Chironis 52.179) = avayKala = loca pudenda . 


adapted to Latin phonotactic patterns. 

23 See the classic chapter on Grecisms in E. Lofstedt 1933 and also Coleman 1977. ^ 

24 On the other hand, the accusative with induor is native (Plaut. Epid. 223: quid erat induta ? What was she wearing? ) and 
is also found in Umbrian with a cognate verb (Vllb 49) perca arsmatiam anouihimu - " percam ” ritualem induitor “Let him 
put on the ritual perca? 

25 On which in general, see Langslow 2000. 
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IV. Sabellic Influence 

Sabellic influence has been discussed in Chapter 41. 

V. Etruscan Influence 26 

A. Lexical items 

1. Etruscan items proper directly attributed to Etruscan by ancient sources: 

a. lanius ‘butcher’ (Plaut +), lanio £ to wound savagely (Cic. +), lanio, ‘butcher' (Petr. 
39.10), lan-ista (Cic. +) gladiator-master, laniena 'butcher shop' (Plaut. +). Isidore 
(Etym. 10.159) reports: 

Lanista, gladiator ; id est carnifex, Tusca lingua appellatus , a laniando scilicet corpora. 

A lanista, a gladiator, that is, an executioner, is so called in the Etruscan languages 
from tearing bodies. 

b. fala wooden siege-tower' (Enn. +), falarica a heavy missile weapon (Enn. +). 

Paul. Fest p. 78 L 

Falae afalado quod apud Etruscos significat caelum . 

Falae comes from folatum which means 'heaverf in Etruscan. 

c. mantis(s)a 'sauce, makeweight' (Lucii. 1208 +). 

Paul. Fest. p. 119 L 

mantisa additamentum dicitur lingua Tusca , quod ponderi adicitur ; sed deterius et quod 
sine ullo usu est 

A mantisa is the Etruscan word for an additive which is added for the sake of weight, 
but which is lower in quality and with any value. 

d. histrio 'actor' (Plaut. +) 

Liv. 7.2.6 " 

Vernaculis artificibus , quia ister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus 
inditum . 

To the native players since an actor is called ister in Etruscan the name histriones was 
given. 27 

e. subulo ‘flautist’ (Enn. Sat 65, Var. L. 7.35) 

Fest. p. 402 L 

subulo Tusce tibicen dicitur 
A flautist is called a subulo in Etruscan. 

Cf. Etr. suplu (Po 4.4 +), a personal name. 28 


26 See Breyer 1993, Ernout 1929, Rix 1995d, Watmough 1997. 

27 Probably ultimately from an unattested Gk. *i(7Tr|p ‘narrator’ 

28 According to Rix 1995d: 77 vowels of initial syUables in Etruscan were phonetically Iong and medial stops were lenis. Hence 
the u and the b are both cases of Latin representing Etruscan non-contrastive phonetic details. 
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2. Words of Greek origin transmitted to Latin through Etruscan: 

a. Catam(e)itu$ (Plaut. Men . 144) < Etr. catmite < Gk. *ra8u|ir|5q(; < ravi>|jiri8r|(;. 

b. triumpe (ritual cry used by the Arval Brethren, whence triumphas ‘triumph’) < Etr. < 
Gk. Bpiap^oc; (a hymn to Dionysus). 

c. amurca Vatery fluid contained in an olive (Cat. +) < Etr. < cqiopyr]. 

d. creisita (CIL 1 2 .567> Praeneste) ~ Etr. CrisiQa < Gk. acc. Xpuar|iSa. 29 

B. Calques. undeviginti ‘19’ has been alleged to be a calque after Etr. dun-em-za6rum c 19’, but 
this is doubtful, since a number of Indo-European languages show the same subtractive con- 
struction for the higher teens. 30 

C. The Etruscan suffix -enna/~ennus (cf. the Etruscan name Porsenna) seems to have been 
occasionally added to a Latin base: sociennus partner (Plaut. Aul 659) socius , hominem 
levennam pro levi (Laber. Com. 80 apud Aul. Geli. 16.7.11), Dossennus ‘Hunchback’, a stock 
character in Atellan farce dossum , dorsum ‘backl 


VI. Celtic Influence 

A. Contact between Latin and Celtic speakers in the historical period goes back to the 4th 
century bce when the Galli invaded Italy and sacked Rome, and continued in certain locales 
(Gallia, Hispania) down to the Romance period. 31 

B. Celtic words are thickest on the ground in the semantic sphere of horses and chariots. 32 
1. Chariots and Wagons 

a. carrus ‘four-wheeled wagon (Sis. +). Cf. Olr. carr < *krsos runner similar to Lat. 
currus. Cf. also carruca Traveling-carriage (Plin. Nat. 33.140 +)■ 

b. raeda , reda ‘four-wheeled wagon (Var. R. 2.7.15 +)* 33 Cf. Olr. de-riad ‘ bigae |> . 34 

29 Other words for which an Etruscan intermediary is plausible: sporta ‘basket’ < Gk. cmupiSa acc., groma {a surveying tool) 
< Gk. yvcbptov ‘carpenter’s square’ In general for Greek words in Etruscan, see De Simone 1968-70. 

30 See p. 371 for examples. 

31 See Schmidt 1966, Porzio Gernia 1981, Lambert 2003:204-7, and J. N. Adams 2007:276-369. A passage of Ulpian (Dig, 
31.11) written between 222 and 228 CE seems to imply that Gaulish (and Punic) were stili alive in his day: Fideicommissa 
quocumque sermone relinqui possunt, non solum Latina vel Graeca, sed etyma Punica vel Gallicana , vel alterius cuiuscumque 
gentis “Testamentary requests can be left in any language, not only Latin or Greek, but also Gaulish or Punic, or in the 
language of any other people.” An inscribed Gaulish tiie from Chateaubleau discovered in 199/ is believed to date from the 
3rd century ce. See Schrijver 2000. Some French words of Gaulish origin include: laride fem. ‘moor, cf. Celt. *landa fem. (Olr. 
land, lann enclosure’, MW llan enclosure, church; Bret. lann ‘heatK; the PDE word land < OE land neut. is from the Germanic 
cognate of the Celtic word );greve ‘strike Place de la Grbve, Paris, a place where the unemployed assembled (greve originally 
meant 'gravet as does OOc. grava, cf. W gro gravet; PDE gravet is from the OFr. diminutive gravelle); chene oak’ (vocalism 
contaminated by fresne 'ash’) « OFr. chasne < *kassanos, but there are no Insular Celtic cognates. See Lambert 2003:187-203, 
but see also Bolelli 1941:178 and 1942:42 for some reasons to doubt the attribution of *grawa and *ka$$anos to Celtic. 

32 carpentum 'two-wheeled wagon (Liv. +) is also attributed to Celtic according to Arrian Tact. 33. Cf. Olr. carpat war- 
chariot’ and Celtic place names like Carbantia (Itin.). ploxenum carriage body’ (Catuli. 97.6) is often assumed to be Celtic 
but this is not certain. Quint. Inst. 1.5.8 says, sicut Catullus ploxenum circa Padum invenit just as Catullus found ploxenum 
around the Po.” 

33 Quint. Inst. 1.5.57: Plurima Gallica evaluerunt, ut raeda ac petorritum, quorum altero tamen Cicero, altero Horatius utitur 
“Many Gallic words have become current coin, such as raeda ‘chariof and petorritum ‘four-wheeled wagon of which Cicero 
uses the former and Horaee the latter.” [Translation H. E. Butler, Loeb edition.] 

34 The Celtic verbal root *reid~ is cognate with PGmc. *nd- (OE ridan , PDE ride). 
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c. petor(r)itum open, four-wheeled wagon (Var. 35 +) < *petru-roton. Cf. Petru-corii ( a 
Celtic tribal name ‘with four armies' > Perigord , France) and Olr. roth wheel! 

d. cisium (Cic. +) ‘light two-wheeled carriage! Cf. Olr. cess ‘basket! 

e. essedum ‘two-wheeled chariot' (Caes. Bell Gall. 4.33.1 +) < *en-sedom ‘imsitting! 36 

f. covinnus ‘war-chariot with attached scythes' (Mela 3.52 +). Cf. W cywain ‘to conveyl. 
Olr. fen chariot' < *ueg h nos. 

g. epiraedium ‘horse-drawn coacli (Juv. 8.66) < *epo-redion ‘horse-riding! Cf. Gaul. Epo- 
redo-rix (personal name, cavalry-king’). But note that Quintilian (1.5.68) associated 
the first part of this word with Gk. ercL 

h. pilentum a luxurious type of wagon (Verg. +). 37 

i. colisatum wagon' (PUn. Nat 34.163). Cf. Olr. cui wagon'. 

j. benna ‘twowheeled wagon with woven basket’. 38 Cf. W ben cart' < *b h encfi-na <r- 
*b h end h ~ ‘bind! 


2. Horses 

- \ 

■w 

a. veredus a fast breed of horse (Mart. 12.14.1,14.86,1) < Gaul. *ueredos < *uper-reidos , 39 
Cf. W gorwydd ‘horse! 40 

b. badius ‘bay’ (Var. +). 41 Cf. Olr. buide ‘yellow! 

3. Weapons 

a. gladius sword' (Enn. +) replacing inherited ensis. 42 Cf. Olr. claideb . 

b. gaesum a Celtic javelin’ (Caes. Bell Gall 3.4.1 +). Cf. Olr. gae. 43 

c. cateia ‘boomerang’ (Verg. -i-). 44 

4. Clothing 

a. bracae ‘breeches’ (Lucii. 409 +) < Gaul. braca itself cognate with or in a borrowing 
relationship with OE broc*, pl. brec ‘breeches! 

b. linna (Plaut fr. inc. 176 apud Isid. Etym . 19.23.3) cloak! Cf. Olr. lenn. 


35 Var. apud Aul. Geli. 15.30.7. 

36 Cf. Mandu-essedum (Itin. Ant.) pony-chariot’, present-day Mancetter, Wanvickshire. 

37 Attributed to Gaulish by Porpb. ad. Hor. Epist. 2.1.192. 

38 Paul. Fest. 29 L: lingua Gallica genus vehiculi appellatur unde vocantur combennones in eadem benna sedentes “In the 
Gaulish language benna is the name for a kind of vehicle whence those seated in the same benna are called combennones .” 
The word benna also survives in Romance: Montalese (Pistoia) benda ‘wagon-baskef, etc. This word is also the source of OE 
binn , PDE bin. 

39 See Rasmussen 1984. 

40 A Gallo-Greek compound paraveredus is the source of OHG pfaripfrit , NHG Pferd. Archaic Modem English palfrey 'a 
horse for ordinary riding is borrowed ffoni ANF palefrei which in turn derives from LL paraveredus with dissimilation of r...r 
and change of v to/by contamination from frenum ‘rem. 

41 PDE bay < OFr. bai < Lat. badius. 

42 Lat. ensis is cognate with Ved. asl-. 

43 Cognate with OE gar spear surviving in PDE gar-lic spear-leek’; Ginc. *gaiza-. 

44 Attributed to the Galli by Serv. ad Aen. 7.741, although Vergil there speaks of the weapon being used ‘ Teutonico ritu\ 
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c. tossea ‘bedspread’ (Vindolanda 192,439.10), tossia (CIL 13.3162.2.12, Thorigny). 

d. bedox (Vindolanda 192) ‘coverlet’. 45 
5. Miscellaneous 

a. alauda ‘crested lark’ (Cic. +), Arag. aloda, OFr. aloe , diminutives Fr. alouette , Ital. 

allodola , 46 , . 

b. bulga (Lucii. 244 +) ‘bag’ Cf. Olr. bolg ‘leather bag, belly’. 47 

c. cerves(i)a ‘beer’ (Plin. Nat . 22.164 +, Sp. cerveza). Cf Olr. cuirm neut. ‘beer', Gallo- 
Latin curmi (Autun, RIG L-112; Marcellus of Bordeaux 16.33) < *kurmL 

d. ambactus (Enn. +) ‘servant’ ‘sent-aroimd’. Cf. MW amaeth ‘farmer, Olr. imm-agid 
‘drives around’ 

e. levg(ae) (CIL 13.9031, Isid. Etym . 15.16.2) or leuca ‘league’ (Hier.). 48 

VII. Germanic Influence 

There are very few loanwords from Germanic in Classical Latin, none before the lst century 

CE. 49 

ganta ‘wild goose’ (Plin. Nat 10.53, specifically attributed to Germania) > OPr. ganta , OFr. 

jante. Cf. OE ganot gannet’, i.e. the northern gannet (Morus bassanus). 
glaesum , glesum ‘amber’ (Plin. Nat 37.42, Tac. Germ . 45.4). Cf. PGmc. *gleza~ > OE glcer 
amber’ and *glesa- > OHG glas amber’. 

sapo ‘hair-dye’ (Plin. Nat 28.191, Mart. 14.27). Cf. PGmc. *saipdn- > OHG seifa ‘soap’, OE 
sape ‘soap’. 50 

framea ‘spear’ (Tac. Germ. 6.1 +). Cf. OE fram ‘thrusting forwards, bold’. 


VIII. Semitic Influence 

A. The Phoenicians were active in the western Mediterranean from about 1000 bce. Carthage 
(Phoen. qrt hdst ‘city new 5 ) was said to have been founded in the 9th century bce. Punic con- 
tinued to be spoken in North Africa in the Imperial period. 51 

45 The word is also attested in the Greek version of the Edict of Diocletian (19.44) in the forni (tedo*;. 

46 Pliny Nat. 11.121 attributes this word to Gaulish ( Gallico vocabulo ) and Cicero (Phil. 13.5 and Att . 16.8.2) and Suetonius 
(fui. 24.2) use alauda as the name of a legion raised by Julius Caesar in Gaul, but no exact comparandum from the Insular 
Celtic languages is known. 

47 The Celtic word is cognate with OE belg ‘bag < PGmc. *balgiz , the sonrce of PDE belly and bellows . See OED s.v. 

48 leuga is the source of Late ME leuge , PDE league. Cf. Fr. lieue> OOc. legoa > Sp. legua. The eu diphthong is secondary, since 
*eu > ou in Proto-Celtic. 

49 See Green 1998. 

50 But the vocalism is an unresolved problem and the word may not originally have been Germanic. 

51 Augustine, for example, was somewhat familiar with Punic and recognized its ciose relationship to Hebrew. In discussing 
Gen. 8:9 {et extendit manum suam “and he stretched out his hand”) where the reflexive suam is redundant in Classical Latin, he 
comments ( Loc. Hept. 1.24; CSEL28.1.511-2) locutio est, qua?npropterea Hebraeam puto, quia et Punicae linguae familiarissima 
est , in qua multa invenimus Hebraeis verbis consonantia “It is a mode of expression which I think is of Hebrew origin since it 
is also very familiar to Punic, a language in which we find many words with the same sound as Hebrew” In Sermon 167 (PL 
38.910) he mentions a Punic proverb which he translates into Latin quia Punice non omnes nostis “since you doht ali know 
Punic.” Priscian (Keil 2.148) noted the relationship of Punic, Chaldaean, Hebrew and Syriae. On the Punic passage in Plautus 
Poenulus (930-9, 940-9, apparently two versions of the same text) see J. N. Adams 2003:204-5. 
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avo ‘vivite’ (Plaut Poen. 994) < Pun. havd. 52 
(h)ave £ vive (Cic. and Catuli., etc.). 

magalia 'round nomad hut' (Hemina, Hist 38 +). Cf. perhaps Hebr. magal encampment' 
sufes ‘a Carthaginian consul' (Cat. +) < Pun. spt y present participle of spt ‘judge, goverri Cf. 
Hebr. sofet ‘judge' 

B. In later times Latin was in contact with other Semitic languages, especially Aramaic. 


52 The slave Milphio says of Hannos avo “salutat” 
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Etruscan; the Pyrgi Bilingual 


I. The External History of Etruscan 1 

A. When and Where. The Etruscan language is attested on numerous inscriptions (more than 
10,000 as of 2009), the earliest of which date to ca. 700 bce, the latest to the reign of Augustus 
(27 bc-14 ce). The texts for the most part have been discovered in an cient Etruria, but many 
are from Campania, which was colonized by the Etruscans at an early date. Etruscan texts have 
also been found in Latium, 2 Corsica, 3 North Africa, 4 and Southern France. 5 

B. The Major Documents. Most Etruscan texts are very short, very stereotypical documents 
in the famdiar epigraphical genres: funerary inscriptions, possessor inscriptions, captions, etc. 
These texts are mainly well understood. 6 7 There are only a small number of longer texts, which 
are much more difficult to interpret. These are: 

1. The Liber Linteus or Liber AgramensisJ 2ndcentury bce. Ihis text is an invaluable unicum. 
It is a ritual calendar written on linen. Somehow the Iinen book made it to Egypt where 
it was used as wrapping for a mummy. A Croatian traveler, Mihael Baric (1791-1859), 
brought the mummy back to Vienna. After his death, his brother, Ilija Baric, gave the 
mummy to the National Museum in Zagreb, now the Arheoloski Muzej. The text has 
about 1200 words but many of them are repetitions. Generically, the contents are similar 
to the Umbrian Iguvine Tables. 


1 Bibliographical Hints: Ali Etruscan texts are cited from Rix 1991 a. Texts discovered after the publication of Rix 1991 a are 
handily avallable at the website of the Etruscan Texts Project: etpxlassics.umass.edu. For Etruscan grammar, see Agostiniani 
1992a> Steinbauer 1999, Rix 2000, Wallace 2008. 

2 Rome and Praeneste. There are few areas of the study of the ancient world that have attracted the attention of more lunatics, 
cranks, and bad scholars than Etruscology. One of the most egregious wastes of scarce library resources is the acquisition of 
worthless works of “scholarship” purporting to explain Etruscan as Albanian, Hungarian, Basque, Finnish, Gothic, etc. Caveat 
emptor! 

3 Aleria. 

4 Saminjah, Tunisia. 

5 Pech Maho (Sigean, Aude). 

6 There are also some dozens of glosses attributed, sometimes incorrectly, to Etruscan in ancient sources like Hesychius and 
Dioscorides. Finaily, there are Latin words which rightly or wrongly have been suspected of being Etruscan loanwords by 
eifher ancient or modern authorities. 

7 Picture available at www.spauda.lt/history/lith/mummy.gif. (None of the websites quoted here and below are necessarily 
endorsed. They are merely cited as convenient spots to see illustrations.) See now van der Meer 2007 for a detailed study of 
the mummy text. 
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2. Tabula Capuam? 5th century bce. A clay tile from Capua, with about 300 words. It • 

also thought to be a religious calendar. ls 

3. Tabula Cortonensis , 9 ± 200 words. A bronze tablet from Cortona broken into eight piece 

ofwhich seven wererecovered.lt is somesortofcontract. S 

4. Cippus Perusinus , a boundary stone from Perusia. 10 130 words from the 3rd or 2nd 
century bce. 

5. A lead tablet from Santa Marinella, ca. 500 bce. About 80 words. 

6. A lead spiral of Magliano, 5th century bce. About 70 words. 

7. The Elogium of Laris Pulenas, 11 2nd half of the 3rd century Tarquinia. 59 words. 
Generically similar to the Scipionic Elogia. 

8. lecur Placentinum. 12 A bronze model of a sheep liver from near Piacenza. 51 names of 
divinities are mentioned but some are repeats. 

9. The Gold Tablets of Pyrgi, 13 ca. 500 bce. From Pyrgi, the port of Caere. A bilingual 
Etruscan-Phoenician text. The longer Etruscan text has 36 or 37 words depending on 
how one counts. 


II. The Origins Question 

The origin of the Etruscans and their language has been a subject of contention since antiquity. 

The two main schools of thought that exist today both have respectable ancient pedigrees. 

A. Herodotus reports that, according to the Lydians, the Etruscans were colonists of the Lyd- 

ians (1.94): 14 

And the Lydians themselves say that the games which are now in use among them and 
among the Hellenes were also their invention. These they say were invented among them 
at the same time as they colonised Tyrsenia, and this is the account they give of them... 
As however the evil did not slacken but pressed upon them ever more and more, therefore 
their king divided the whole Lydian people into two parts, and he appointed by lot one 
part to remain and the other to go forth from the land; and the king appointed himself to 
be over that one of the parts which had the lot to stay in the land, and his son to be over 
that which was departing; and the name of his son was Tyrsenos. So the one party of them, 
having obtained the lot to go forth from the land, went down to the sea at Smyrna and built 
ships for themselves, wherein they placed all the movable goods which they had and sailed 
away to seek for means of living and a land to dwell in; until after passing by many nations 
they came at last to the land of the Ombricans, and there they founded cities and dwell up 
to the present time: and changing their name they were called after the king’s son who led 

8 Picture available at ww. maravot.com/Capua_Tile_Translation.html. 

9 Picture available at vTVW.pittau.it/Etrusco/Tabula/tabcort2.html. 

10 Picture available at en.vikipedia.org/wiki/Qppus_Perusinus. 

11 Picture available at www.pittau.it/Etrusco/Studi/pulenas.html. 

12 Picture at www.archaeology.leiden.edu/research/ classical-world-and-the-near-east/mediterranean/etni$cology_l .jsp. 

13 Picture available at ww.mysteriousetruscans.com/language.htmJ, 

14 A variant of the Eastern Origins theory existed before Herodotus. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1.28), 

Hecatae us of Miletus connected the Etruscans with the Pelasgians. 
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them out from home, not Lydians but Tyrsenians, taking the name from him. [Translation 
G. C. Macauley.] 


B Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the other hand, argued strongly for the autochthonous ori- 
gin of the Etruscans, i.e. the Etruscans came from nowhere else but had always been native to 

Italy (1.26-30): 


(26) As regards these Tyrrhenians, some declare them to be natives of Italy, but others call 
them foreigners. Those who make them a native race say that their name was given them 
from the forts, which they were the first of the inhabitants of this country to build; for 
covered buildings enclosed by walls are called by the Tyrrhenian as well as by the Greeks 
tyrseis or “towers.” So they will have it that they received their name from this circumstance 
in like manner as did the Mossynoeci in Asia; for these also live in high wooden palisades 

resembling towers, which they call mossynes. 

(28) ...But Xanthus of Lydia, who was as well acquainted with ancient history as any 

. man and who may be regarded as an authority second to none on the history of his own 

country, neither names Tyrrhenus in any part of his history as a ruler of the Lydians nor 
knows anything of the landing of a colony of Maeonians in Italy; nor does he make the least 
mention of Tyrrhenia as a Lydian colony, though he takes notice of several things of less 
importance... Hellanicus of Lesbos says that the Tyrrhenians, who were previously called 
Pelasgians, received their present name affer they had settled in Italy. These are his words 
in the Phoronis : “Phrastor was the son of Pelasgus, their king, and Menippe, the daughter 
of Peneus; his son was Amyntor, Amyntor s son was Teutamides, and the latter’s son was 
Nanas. In his reign the Pelasgians were driven out of their country by the Greeks, and after 
leaving their ships on the river Spines in the Ionian Gulf, they took Croton, an inland city; 
and proceeding from there, they colonized the country now called Tyrrhenia.”... 

(29) But in my opinion ali who take the Tyrrhenians and the Pelasgians to be one and 
the same nation are mistaken. It is no wonder they were sometimes called by one another’s 
names, since the same thing has happened to certain other nations also, both Greeks and 
barbarians,—for example, to the Trojans and Phrygians, who lived near each other (indeed, 
many have thought that those two nations were but one, differing in name only, not in fact). 
And the nations in Italy have been confused under a common name quite as often as any 
nations anywhere. For there was a time when the Latins, the Umbrians, the Ausonians and 
many others were ali called Tyrrhenians by the Greeks, the remoteness of the countries 
inhabited by these nations making their exact distinctions obscure to those who lived 
at a distance. And many of the historians have taken Rome itself for a Tyrrhenian city. I 
am persuaded, therefore, that these nations changed their name along with their place of 
abode, but cannot believe that they both had a common origin, for this reason, among 
many others, that their languages are different and preserve not the least resemblance to 
one another. “For neither the Crotoniats,” says Herodotus [1.57], 15 “nor the Placians agree 
in language with any of their present neighbours, although they agree with each other; 
and it is ciear that they preserve the fashion of speech which they brought with them into 
those regions.” However, one may well marvel that, although the Crotoniats had a speech 
similar to that of the Placians, who lived near the Hellespont, since both were originally 
Pelasgians, it was not at ali similar to that of the Tyrrhenians, their nearest neighbours. For 
if kinship is to be regarded as the reason why two nations speak the same language, the 

s 

15 But the manuscripts of Herodotus actually refer to the Kpr[aTO)vifiTcu, inhabitants of Thracia, See McNeal 1985. 
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contrary must, of course, be the reason for their speaking a different one, since surely it i$ 
not possible to believe that both these conditions arise ffom the same cause. For» although 
it might reasonably happen, on the one hand, that men of the same nation who have settled 
at a distance from one another would, as the resuit of associating with their neighbours, no 
longer preserve the same fashion of speech, yet it is not at all reasonable that men sprung 
from the same race and living in the same country should not in the least agree with one 
another in their language. 

(30) For this reason, therefore, I am persuaded that the Pelasgians are a different people 
from the Tyrrhenians. And I do not believe, either, that the Tyrrhenians were a colony of 
the Lydians; for they do not use the same language as the latter, nor can it be alleged that, 
though they no longer speak a similar tongue, they stili retain some other indications of 
their mother country. For they neither worship the same gods as the Lydians nor make use 
of similar laws or institutions, but in these very respects they differ more from the Lydians 
than from the Pelasgians. Indeed, those probably come nearest to the truth who declare 
that the nation migrated from nowhere, but was native to the country, since it is found to 
be a very ancient nation and to agree with no other either in its language or in its manner 
of living. And there is no reason why the Greeks should not have called them by this name, 
both from their living in towers and from the name of one of their rulers. The Romans, 
however, give them other names: from the country they once inhabited, named Etruria, 
they call them Etruscans, and from their knowledge of the ceremonies relating to divine 
worship, in which they excel others, they now call them, rather inaccurately, Tusci, but 
formerly, with the same accuracy as the Greeks, they called them Thyoscoi. Their own name 
for themselves, however, is the same as that of one of their leaders, Rasenna.[Translation 
ErnestCary.] 

C. Evaluation of Ancient Claims 

1. Herodotus cannot be correct in claiming that the Etruscans were relatives of the Lydians, 
since we now know that Lydian was an Indo-European language of the Anatolian branch. 
It is clearly not Etruscan or closely related to Etruscan. 

2. Hellanicus’ claim of Pelasgian origin is impossible to evaluate since nothing is known 
of the Pelasgian language(s). On the other hand, Dionysius confident claim that the 
Pelasgian language of Cortona was unlike Etruscan is unlikely to be based upon first- 
hand experience. 

3. Both the autochthonous view and the Eastern Origins view must be evaluated in the light 
of their political and propagandistic value at the time they originated. 16 


16 See Briquel 1992. Some recent research has claimed to find genetic support for the Eastern Origins theory. Venesi et 
al. (2004), in a study of mitochondrial DNA extract from ancient Etruscan remains, claimed to show “closer evoluti onary 
relationships with the eastern Mediterranean shores for the Etruscans than for modern Italian populations." But see also 
Bandelt 2004 and 2005 for some serious doubts about the quality of this data. Eor more genetic studies relating to the question 
of Etruscan origins see Achilli et al. 2007 (a study of mitochondrial DNA of inhabitants of Murlo shows an unusually high 
frequency—17.5%—of Near Eastern mDNA haplogroups), Pellechia et al. 2007 (Tuscan bovines are genetically closer to Near 
Eastern than to European gene pools), and Brisighelli et al. 2008 (estimates a historical time frame for the arrival of Anatolian 
lineages to Tuscany ranging from 1100 to 2300 years before present, which would be inconsistent with the putative arrival of 
the Etruscans). 
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D. The Tyrsenian Language Family 

1. Lemniam A small number of inscriptions from the Northern Aegean island Lemnos 
attest a language related to but not identical with Etruscan. The most extensive of these 
is the Stele of Kaminia, a funerary monument from the 6th century bce. Thucydides and 
Herodotus both record the existence of a non-Greek language on this island in Classical 
times, and the former at least calls the inhabitants of Lemnos Tyrsenoi, the Greek name 
for the Etruscans. 

Lemn. mav sialxveis avis — Etr. aviis maxs aealxlsc (Ta 1.169) ‘with 45(?) years' 

a. But the existence of Lemnian can be, and has been, interpreted in three different 
ways. 

i 

i. Lemnian is a remnant of the metropolitan form of Etruscan and therefore confirms 
the Eastern Origins theory. 

ii. Lemnian is a colonial form of Etruscan brought by Etruscan pirates from Italy. 

iii. Lenlnian and Etruscan are two remnants of a pre-Indo-European speech commu- 
nity. 

b. Of these three views the first seems the most likely and the third the least likely. The 
languages are too close to have been separated for the length of time that the third 
theory would imply. As for the second view, it seems somewhat less likely than the first 
since, contrary to the recent claims of De Simone, the alphabet is not derived from the 
Etruscan alphabet, despite being of the Red sort. 17 However, one could argue that the 
Etruscan colonization of Lemnos was preliterate. 

2. Rhaetic. The language of a small number of inscriptions from what eventually became 
the Roman province of Rhaetia written in a number of local alphabets derived from 
the Yenetic alphabet has now been conclusively proved to be related to Etruscan. 18 The 
relationship was evident even in antiquity since Livy (5.33.11) says that the Rhaeti had an 
origo Tusca . 

III. Phonology 

A. Vowels. Etruscan had a four-vowel system. There was no distinctive length. The Old Etrus¬ 
can system was probably arranged as below: 



FRONT 

BACK 

High 

m 

1 

u 

Low 

e 

a M 


There is indeed some evidence that a was originally a back rounded vowel [n] 19 and such two- 
by-two systems are well-paralleled (Apachean, Creek-Seminole, Wichita). 20 Around 600 bce 

17 See Malzahn 1997 contra De Simone 1994. Beekes 2002 marshals an impressive number of arguments for the Eastern 
Origins theory. 

18 See Rix 1998 and Schumacher 1998. But see Wallace 2008:215-25 for a cautious assessment of the case for a relationship 
between Etruscan, Lemnian and Rhaetic. 

19 See Agostiniani 1992a:26-8. 

20 See Hockett 1955:84. 
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a was unrounded. Over time i was lowered to e in most, but not ali, environments (cf. OEtr. 
itan ‘this > Etr. etn). 1] With the unrounding of a , the perceptual space for u was widened and 
it seems probable that its typical phonetic realization at this point was 'closer to Lat. o since 
Roman transcriptions of Etruscan names often use <o> for Etr. u, e.g. Lat. Porsenna. Thes e 
changes led to a system of the following sort: 



FRONT 

BACK 

High 

■ 

1 

u 

Mid 

e 


Low 

a 



A system with a front high ~ mid contrast with no corresponding back high - mid contrast is 
somewhat uncommon, but attested, e.g. in some var ieties of Dayak. 22 

B. Consonants 

1. Stops 

Voiceless p t k 

Voiceless Aspirated 23 p h t h k h 

The symbols for the voiceless aspirated stops are phi (? <D), theta (®, © or O) and psi 

( V ) 24 

2. Fricatives and Affricates 

f s j h 
ts 25 

The one graphic problem here is in the representation of the two sibilant fricatives. 
In Southern Etruria (Tarquinia, 26 Veii, 27 Volsinii, 28 Vulci, 29 Rusellae 30 ) 31 and Campania 
/s/ is written with three-bar sigma * and /J/ is written with san M. In northern Etruria 


21 E.g. i is retained m monosyllables like mi T. See Steinbauer 1999:30-1. 

22 Abigail Cohn, p.c. 

23 Rix (1985:220) and Steinbauer (1999:26) believe that the sounds which most Etruscologists interpret as voiceless aspirates 
were in the case of phi and theta palatalized [p^] and [t'], in the case of psi a velar fricative [x]. That V sometimes represented a 
fricative is plausible. The other two interpretations are not yet adequately supported. See Agostiniani 1992a:50. More recently 
Rix (1997) seems to argue that all three sounds were fricatives. 

24 Remember that this is a Red alphabet with the sign-shape psi in the value /k h /. 

25 Le. <z>. Agostiniani (1992a:52) has argued tbr a postalveolar affricate /tj/ on the grounds that languages that have a single 
affricate typically have the affricate /tj/ and not /ts/. 

26 Etr. Tarxna, Lat. Tarquinii. 

27 Present-day Veio, 18 km. northwest of Rome. 

28 Etr. Velsna, probably present-day Orvieto, i.e. Urbs vetus. Present-day Bolsena is on the site of ancient Volsinii Novi founded 
after the sack of Volsinii in 264 bce. 

29 Etr. Velca~* between the villages of Canino and Montalto di Castro, in Viterbo Province. • 

30 Near present-day Roselle Terme, about 8 km northeast of Grosseto. 

31 Caere (Etr. C[a)isria , present-day Cerv^eteri, i.e. old Caere) has a slightly different system using three-bar sigma for is! 
and four-bar sigma (*) for /J/. 
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(Vetulonia, Populonia, 32 Volterra, 33 Fiesole, 34 Arezzo, 35 Chiusi, 36 Perugia, 37 Cortona 38 ) and 
northern colonies like Bologna 39 and Adria, and in the Liber Linteus /s/ is written with 
san M and /J7 is written with three-bar sigma The authoritative Etruskische Texte of 
Helmut Rix transcribes the Southern practice with s ( = /s/ = <*>) and a ( = /J/ = <M>). 
The Northern scribal practice is transcribed s ( = /s/ = <M>) and 6 ( = /J/ = <^>) 40 

3. Sonorant Consonants 

m n 

1 

r 

j w 

i 

i 

C. Stress. Primary stress on the initial syllable is inferred on the basis of the syncope that af- 
fects non-initial syllables beginning around 500 bce, e.g. A vile (a praenomen) > Avie. 


IV. Morphology 

Etruscan morphology is for the most part agglutinative, i.e. each morpheme tends to contrib¬ 
ute only one element of meaning, and a morpheme tends to remain independent from sur- 
rounding morphemes. For example, in Etruscan nouns the plural allomorphs (- Vr or -(x)va) 
are separable from die case morphemes. 

A. Nominal Morphology 

1. Gender. Etruscan had a [-(-animate] vs. [-animatel classification system for nouns. Nouns 
that referred to humans took the r-plural and nouns that referred to inanimates took the 
(x)va-plurdl. 41 With numerals the inanimate plural morpheme was optional. 42 Thus: 


[+ANIMATE] 

[-animate] 

clena-r sons' 

fler-xva sacrifices' 

aise-r gods 

avil-xva years' 

ci clena-r Three sons 1 

ci avii Three years’ 


(a) Inferred from gen. pl. avilxval Cr 4.5. 


Inanimate nouns take the relative pronoun in and animate nouns take the relative 


32 Etr. Pupluna. 

33 Lat. Volaterrae , Etr. VelaOri . 

34 Lat. Faesulae. 

35 Lat Arretium , Etr. Aritim 

36 Lat. Clusium. 

37 Lat. Perusia , Etr. Perdie. 

38 Etr. Cur t una. 

39 Lat. Bononia, Etr. Felsina. 

40 But Wallace (2008:20) opts for a different system. Sigma and san in the value /s/ are transcribed as s and a respectively. 
Sigma and san in the value /J/ are transcribed as s and 6 respectively. 

41 There are three phonologically conditioned allomorphs of the inanimate plural. After s and 6 the suffix is realized as -cva 
{ciW-cva citadels’ culs-cva ‘gates’). After i , e, and / the suffix is realized as -va ( hupni-va ‘burial niches> zusle-va offerings 5 , 
sanid-va T). 

42 Cf, Turkish iki koy literally c two village’ with the singular kdy (as in Bogaz-kdy ‘mountain-pass village’), not the plural koy- 
ler after the numeral iki ‘two’ 
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pionoun an. In addition, Etruscan used the morpheme -U probably borrowed from Italic 
to mark natural gender for women and goddesses, e.g. larQ-u un-i ‘Juno’ 

2. Case 

a. Etruscan nouns did not distinguish nominative and accusative. The unitary form is 
sometimes called absolutive. 

b. There are two main allomorphs for the genitive singular. The principle of distribution 
is not ciear. 43 


i. ~(V)s. After a vowel the form is -s, e.g. marce-s of Marce’ After a liquid the form is 
- us . veldur-us 'of Velthur.’ 


ii. -(i)a(l)> e.g. lardial 'of Larth.’ 

Paradigms: larice (masc. praenomen), spura ‘city’, flerxva ‘sacrifices’ clenar ‘sons’, avii 
year’ s renxva 'images’ pultuce 'Pollux’ 


SINGULAR 


ANIMATE 


INANIMATE 


PLURAL 


ANIMATE 



TYPE 1 

TYPE 2 


Abs. 

larice 

spura 

clenar 

Gen. 

larices 

spurar 

cliniiaras 

Loc. 


$pure* h 


Pert. c 

pultuces-i d 

spurale * e 

clenarasi 

Abi. 

clen 




INANIMATE 

flerxva 

avilxval 

srenxve 


(a) In Archaic Etruscan the final -l does not occur, e.g. larQia for later lardial of Lar0 > . (b) Tn the city’ < *spura+L 
spure* is mferred from the attested form spure-Qi (AT 1.108) whlch has been recharacterized with the locatival 
postposition ~6i . (c) = Pertinentive, an Etruscan case covering a variety of ftmctions including ones comparable 

to the dative and instrumental. (d) Tn the (workshop) of Pultuce. (e) spurale* is inferred on the basis of perth 
nentives like aradiale (Fa. 6.3) from the masculine praenomen Aranth. An allomorph of the pertinentive -(a)la is 
apparently restricted to feminine personal names: vestiricina-la from vestiricinai. 

i 

B. Pronouns, unlike nouns, make a distinction between nominative and accusative. 44 The ac¬ 
cusative case is marked by a morpheme containing n. The pronominal genitive, at least for 
deictic pronouns, is 4(a). Among pronouns we can identify: 

mi ego’ mini me 

un 'te’ une 'tibi’, unu Vos’? 45 

(i)ca 'hic, cla 'huius’ - cie 'in hoc’, cn ‘hunc’. 

ita ‘hic’, -itala ‘huius’, tn ‘hunc’ 

~(i)oa a definite article, e.g. sacni-ua sacred-the’ velduruoa < veldurus gen. + -oa 'the son of 
VelGur. 

r 

m 

The forms of ca , ta and -aa could be used as postposed clitics, the last exclusively so. ca and ta 


43 In personal names the distributional principle appears to be phonological: masculine names ending in a vowel took the 
suffix -s while those ending in a dental took -ai On the other hand> feminine names always take the suffix -al 

44 Cf. the situation in PDE. 

45 According to Rix 199 lb. 
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could also be orthotonic. The distributional principle governing the use of the ta vs. ca forms 
is unclear. 46 


C. Numerals: 0u T, zal % ci ‘3’» oa £ 4’ max ‘5’, dun-em-ce-alx* 47 ‘un-de-tri-ginta , 29’.. 
p. Verbs. The verb is less well understood than the noun. We can identify the following mor- 


phemes: 


~ce 3rd sg. pret: amce ‘was, menece set up, muluvanice ‘dedicated,’ turuce gavel 
-xe 3rd sg. pret. pass.: menaxe Vas set up’. 

-as(a) pres. part.: svahas Tivingl 

-das(a) or -anas(a) perf. part.: $val6as ‘having lived’ tendas ‘having served as’, acnanasa 
‘having produced’. 

Verbal adjective in -u: mulu given. 

Necessitative in - ri : Oezeri must be immolated’ 


V. The Pyrgi Bilingual 

■ 

The Pyrgi Bilingual is the most extensive Etruscan bilingual text It was discovered in 1964 at 
Pyrgi (present-day S. Severa) one of the ports of the ancient Etruscan city of Caere (present- 
day Cerveteri). The Pyrgi Bilingual is made up of two golden tablets that date from the end of 
the 6th/beginning of the 5th century bce. One table is in Etruscan, the other is in Phoenician. 48 
A third golden tablet written in Etruscan has no extant counterpart. They are now housed at 
the Museo di Villa Giulia in Rome. 

A. The Etruscan Text 49 

ita. tmia. icac . he 

ramabva [.] vatiexe 

unialastres. 8emia 

sa. mex. 0uta. 0efa 

rie[i]. velianas sal 5 

cluvenias. turu 

ce munistas. Buvas 

tameresca. ilacve. 

tulerase . nac. ci. avi 

1. xurvar, tediameita 10 

le. ilacve. alcrase 

nac atranes zilac 

al seleitala. acnadv 

ers. itanim heram(as) 

ve . avii eniaca . pul 15 

umxva 


46 For more discussion of the pronomina! forms and their diachronic development see Wallace 2008:57-65. 

47 Inferred from Ounem cialxus gen. (LLXII.10). ' 

48 Most probably in the Mediterranean dialect of Phoenician. Ihere are specific similarities with the language of inscriptions 

from Cyprus, Sardinia and Iberia. It is not Punic. See Schmitz 1995:571. 

49 Ihis (Cr 4.4) and all other Etruscan texts are dted after the edition of Rix 1991 a. 
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B. The Phoenician Text 

LRBT L f STRT ?§R QDS 

To the Lady to Ashtart place of holiness, 

?Z ?S P?L W?5 YTN 

this which made and=which gave 

TBRY? WLNS MLK ?L 
Tiberius Velianas, King over 

KYSRY?BYRHZBH 

Kijsre, in the month of the Sacrifice 

SM§ BMTN?BBT WBN 

of the sun in MTN 50 in the temple. 51 And he built 52 
TW K ?§TRT ?RS BDY 

the aedicula, since Ashtart wished (it) from him. 53 

. LMLKYSNT SLSIII 54 BY 
During his reign year 3, in the mo- 

RH KRR BYM QBR 

nth Kirar on the day of the burying 

?LM WSNT LM?S 55 ?LM 

of the God. S6 And as for the years for the one who makes a gift to the god 

BBTY SNT KM HKKBM 

in her temple years like the stars (may) 

?L 

these (be). 

C. Analysis of Etruscan Text 

1. ita tmia ica=c heramacrva vatiexe (unialastres) 
a. ita is the nominative of a deictic pronoun. 

i, > -ta as enclitic postposed article (Vs 4.8): 

selvans sanxuneta < sanxuna + ita ‘Silvanus, the one who belongs to Sancus’ 

ii. Acc. itan . Cf. Ve 3.21: 


50 Either the name of a month attested at Larnaka on Cyprus or on (the day of the) oblation’ 

51 B for the preposition B with prothetic ?aleph is also fcund at Larnaka and in a Sidonian text. 

52 The translation in the text divides WBNTW as W-BN ‘and he built 5 TW ‘ aedicula 5 Cf Hebr. ta? chamber. Others have 
suggested W-BNT-W ‘and I built-it 5 . But see Schmitz 1995:565 for a justihcation of TW. 

53 Lit. ‘from his hand’ 

54 The text both spells out the word three ($L§) and uses a number symbol of three strokes. 

55 See Schmitz 1995:569. 

56 Knoppers (1992) has suggested that this refers to the burial of a human (a king?) who has become a god on the day of his 
death. 
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itan mulvanice 
X dedicated this. 57 

iii. Gen. sg. - itala . 

b. tmia is probably for *temia £ holy place with so-called “syllabic notation” of initial con¬ 
sonant 58 = Phoen. ?§R QDS Tioly place’. 59 Cf. perhaps Lat tem-plum ? Cf. tmial of the 
holy place’ (Cr 4.5). 

c. ica is also the nominative of a deictic pronoun. Cf. Ta 1.31: 

[e]ca audi anes cuclnies 
This tomb is of Ane Culcnie. 

i. Acc. ikan. Later Etr. icn, ecn, cn. 

ii. Etruscan seems to have had two noun classes or genders. These can be distinguished 
by the forms of the relative pronoun. 

TypeT (animate) takes the relative an. 

• \ 

Type 2 (inanimate) takes the relative in. 

d. -c and’ is an enclitic connective that strikingly recalls both functionally and formally 
PIE *k w e (Lat -que, Gk. te). Cf. Ta 1.156: 

vel aninas vehis clan atial-c aviis lupu XXII 

Vel Anina, son of Vel and Ati, is dead at twenty-two years. 

e. heramova statue group’ = on one analysis Phoen. M?S (cf. heramvel.15) < *heramas- 
xva. 

i. Cf for the collective suffix -xva, maru-xva college of marones\ pulum-xva stars’ 

ii. k h > 0 after i, e , and/. Cf hupni-va £ burial niches’ (Cr 0.25) < Viupni-xva . 

f. vatiexe past pass. 3rd sg. Vas dedicated’ vel sim. Wylin suggests Vas requested’ on the 
basis of the Phoen. ?RS. 

■ 

i . -xe is not the same thing as -ce act. 3rd sg. past. 

Ta 1.27 

tame[r]a menaxe 
A chamber was made. 

AH 3.4 

mi titasi cver menaxe 
I for Tita as a cver (gift?) was made. 


57 Later etari> e.g. Cr 3.24: etan turuce ‘X gave this’, with the change of OEtr. i > e and stili later > etn (LL V.l). 

58 Cf-p.393n.6I. ' 

59 Cf. Akkad. esertu, Hebr. maqdm qados 'holy precincf. 
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vs. 

Po 6.1 

metru menece 
‘Metru made (it)'. 

Cf. typologicaUy Gk. £7tolr|G£. 

g. unialastres. According to Rix 1981 a, to be analyzed as uni-al-as-tres . 



NOM. 

GEN. 1 ABL. 1 

GEN. 2 

ABL. 2 

ABL. + pp 

‘city’ 

‘Arn0’ 

spura 

arnB 

spures * 

spural 

arn&al 

arn&als 

spurestres 

‘Juno’ 

uni 


unial 

unialas* 

unialastres 


i. spurestres for the city’ Cf. Umb. tutaper (Ia 5 +) ‘for the community’. 

ii. The ablative case is derived from the genitive. In the case of genitive 1 by umlaut, 
e.g. ramdas —> ramBes; in the case of genitive 2 by the addition of -as, the vowel of 
which may be syncopated. Cf. Vc 1.92: 

danxvil tarnai anfarOnaxe marces tarnes ramOes-c xaireals 
©anaquil Tarnai who was bom (?) from Marce Tarna and RamOa Xaire. 

iii. Steinbauer (1999:139), however, prefers to analyze these forms as containing a 
collective suffix -tra~. For him unialas-tres is either priesthood of Uni’ or ‘temple 
apparatus for Uni’ 

2. Bemiasa mex Buta 

a. demiasa perf. act. part. or alternatively Qemi-as-a pret. ind. plus connective particle. 

i. To 9am- ‘build’? Cf. Bamuce , Bamce Ta 5.2: 

larBiale hulxniesi marcesi~c caliaBesi munsle...Bamce 
For Lar0 Huknie and Marce CaliaOe he built a place. 

ii. For the suffix (?) -asa, cf. AT 1.1: 

arnd larisal clan Banaxvilus—cpeolial ma[ruiwxpaxa]Bura [zil]c tenBasa...tamera 
zelarvenas 6ui zivas aviis XXXVI lupu 

Arn0 son of Laris and ©anaquil Peshli, having served as (™ tenBasa) tlie chief Bacchie 
priest (= marunuxpaxaGura ), consul (- zile ), having doubled (= zelarvenas ) 60 the 
burial chamber while alive died at 36 years of age. 

. AT 1.96 

arnd aleQnas ar clan Arn0 son of Ar. AleOna 
ril XXXVIII 38 years old 

eitva tamera aarvenas having quadrupled the burial chamber 61 

60 Cf. zal ‘two! 

61 For aarvenas cf. da ‘four’ See Agostiniani 1997. Many scholars accept the Identification o i da as ‘four’ This interpretation 
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clenar zal arce acnanasa having begotten (arce?) 2 sons 

zilc marunuxva tendas having served as zilc over ihe college of Marones 

AT 1.105 

clenar ci acnanasa 
having begotten 3 sons 

b. mex Outa. According to Rix 1981 = de sua pecunia ~ Osc. suvad eitiuvad (Po 16) ‘from 
his own money. 

i. Cf. mex rasnal ' res publica . rasna is ± 'Etruscan. Cf. Ta 7.59: 
an zilaQ amce mexl rasnal 

i 

qui praetor fuit rei publicae 

who was the praetor for the republic 

ii. Outa . Cf. ati Outa own mother’ mex and Outa are endingless ablatives. Cf. clen vs. 
clan .; 

c. Steinbauer has a totally different view. According to him mex means 'queerf and is the 
translation of Phoen. RBT. 

d. Wylin (2000) has yet another view. He takes mex Outa as equivalent to ?SR QD§ 'place 
holy. 

3. Oefarie[i] velianassal cluvenias turuce 

a. The name Qefarie[i]. velianas is the subject and turuce the preterite 3rd singular verb 
gave, dedicated’ Oefarie is equivalent to the Roman praenomen Tiberius , but must be 
mediated through some form of Sabellic to account for the/. In Southern Etruria the 
gentilic usually ends in -s, probably the genitive marker. 

b. turuce and later turee is abundantly attested, e.g. Ta 3.2 (6th century bce): 

itun turuce venel atelinas 
Venel Atelina gave this 

Ta 3.4 (4th century bce) 

turns turee ramda venatres 

RamOa Venatre gave to Turan (= Aphrodite). 

c. sal cluveniias is obscure. Many take these words as the direct object of the verb. Others 
take sal as the genitive of a pronominal stem sa . Wylin (2004:62) translates “at her ( sal 
i.e. the divinitys) request” comparing the Phoenician K 5STRT ?RS BDY. 

is based upon a pair of dice from Vuici now preserved in the Bibliolh£que Nationale in Paris, which writes out the numerals 
in Etruscan. Since it was customary for opposite sides of an ancient die to add up to seven and since da is opposite ci, now 
known definitively to mean ‘three’ on the basis of the Pyrgi bilingual, the inference is that da is ‘four. Other patterns are found 
on ancient dice with points rather than written numerals (see Agostiniani 1995:28), so this argument is not certain, but the 
rule of seven is overwhehningly more comnion than any other pattern that would fit the known values and positions of 6u 
‘one’, zal ‘two’, and ci ‘three’. In addition, Agostiniani (1997) has claimed on archaeological grounds that tamera zelarvenas and 
tamera oarvenas mean ‘having doubled the chamber’ and ‘having quadrupled the burial chamber’ respectively. Others prefer 
to identify huQ as 'four' (so tentatively Steinbauer 1999:97). A possible external support for the Identification of hud as four’ is 
found in'Yrt“r|vla (Herodian, De prosodia catholica 3.1.297; Stephanus of Byzantium, Ethnica 618) the old name of the Attic 
Tetrapolis, a cultic union of four Attic villages (Marathon, Trikorythos, Oinoe, and Probaiinthos). 
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4. munistas duvas tameresca ilacve tulerase nac ci avii xurvar teaiameitale ilacve alaase 
atranes zilacal seleitala • 86 

a. This passage is undoubtedly the most difficult of the entire text, but there are so 

secure starting points. e 

i. ilacve is a locative plural of a word designating a date, either a dividing day or 
a festival. This is ciear from the repeated occurrence on the Tabula Capuana 
preceding a known Etruscan month name. 62 

ii. ci avii is ‘three years. avii was already well understood from its many occurrences 

in funerary monuments and the meaning ‘three' for ci was proposed already by 
Torp and is here confirmed by the Phoenician. ^ 

iii. tameresca would appear to be a case-form of tamera ‘chamber’ plus a postposed 
article. 

b. Beyond these points the interpretations are largely guesswork. 

i. Wylin (2003:65) offers the following translation: 

questo (testo si trova/viene appeso) fuori dalla camera dei luogo sacro alie feste 
tulerase d’una parte e fuori dalla casa della pretura massima alie feste alaase d’altra 
parte, tre anni completi il giorno delibrdinatore. 63 

The idea is that the tablet was moved to different locations on different dates. Such 
a practice can be precisely paralleled for the Oscan Iuvila inscriptions. However, 

there seem to me to be evident problems with Wyliffs view. 

a. It would seem like a good idea to make the two dates in the Etruscan text corre- 
spond in a general way with the two dates in the Phoenician text. This is an 
especially good idea since §NT SLS seems to correspond exactly with ci avii. In 
the Phoenician text the two dates refer to the dedication of a holy place and the 
building of an aedicula. Whether these refer to the same thing is not dear. 

(J. Second, Wylins translation postpones nac ci avii xurvar tesiameitale until the 
end since he, like most, take this to be the dating formula for the inscription. 
But its actual position in the Etruscan text is between the other two dates and 
this does not fit very well with Wylins view that those dates refer to the different 
places for posting of the document. 

> 

ii. Cristofani (1996:1125) offers the following interpretation (not translation, he says) 
for this section: 

avendo fatto ledicola nella festa (dei mese) tulera quando tre anni erano passati dal 
giorno quello tesiame nella festa (dei mese) alsa quando era divenuto re. 64 


62 The names of some of the Etruscan months are known from a list preserved in the Sth-century-CE Liber Glossarum. 

63 This text (is placed, is to be hung iip), on the one hand, outside of the chamber of the sacred place at the festival tulerase 
and outside of the house of the chief magistracy at the festival aMase> three years complete (from) the day of the director." 

64 Having made the aedicula at the festival of the month Tulera when three years were past from that day tesiame at the 
festival of the month Aha when he became king* 
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Vulgar Latin and Proto-Romance, 

Part 1: Externa! History and Phonology 


I. Bibliographical Tips 

A. Historical Grammars 

i 

Vulgar Latin: Reichenkron 1965, Vaananen 1981, Herman 2000. 

Romance in general: Meyer-Liibke 1890-1920, Bourciez 1967, Lausberg 1963-72, Elcock 
1975, Harris and Vincent 1988, Posner 1996, Tagliavini 1998, Lee 2000, Ernst et al. 
2003. 

Italian: Rohlfs 1966-69, Tekavcic 1972, Maiden 1995. 

Spanish: Menendez Pidal 1966, Lloyd 1993, Penny 2002, Gano 2005. 

Portuguese: Ferreiro 1999, Williams 1962. 

Catalan: Moli 1952, Duarte i Montserrat and Alsina i Keith 1984-86. 

Occitan: Grandgent 1905, Anglade 1921, Schultz-Gora 1936, Fernandez Gonzalez 1985, 

Paden 1998. 

French: Nyrop 1913-67, Pope 1952, Voretzsch 1955, Rohlfs 1960, Rheinfelder 1975. 
Romanian: Pu§cariu 1943, Rothe 1957, Schroder 1967. 

Sardinian: Wagner 1938-39,1951,1952, 1984,1997. 

B. Etymological Dictionaries 
Romance: Meyer-Liibke 1935. 

Italian: Battisti and Alessio 1950-57, Cortelazzo and Zoili 1988, Pfister 1979- . 

Spanish: Corominas 1980. 

Portuguese: Machado 1987, Lorenzo 1968. 

Catalan: Coromines 1991. 1 
French: Wartburg 1969. 

Romanian: Pu§cariu 1905, Candrea and Densusianu 1914, Cioranescu 2001. 

Sardinian: Wagner 1957-64. 

C. Linguistic Atlases 

Italy: Jaberg and Jud 1940, Pellis et al. 1995. 

1 The author of this dictionary written in Catalan is the same as the author of Corominas 1980 written in Spanish. His 
surname is Corominas in Spanish and Coromines in Catalan. 
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Iberian Peninsula: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 1962, Alvar, Llorent 
and Salvador 1961, 2 Alvar Ezquerra 1999. 

France: Gillieron and Edmont 1902-10. 3 


II. Sources for “Vulgar” Latin 4 

A. Semi-direct 5 

1. Non-official inscriptions (from Pompeii, etc.), papyrus, 6 ostraca, 7 wooden writing tablets 8 
(letters, etc.). 9 

2. Literary works of lower register (Plautus, Cicero’s letters, Petronius’ Cena Trimalchionis , 10 
technical authors like Vitruvius and the Mulomedicina Chironis , n Augustines sermons) 

3. Literary works in times of weakened linguistic authority (Gregory of Tours, Historia 
Francorum , 12 Itinerarium Egeriae , 13 etc.). 

4. “What Not to Write,” i.e. statements of grammarians condemning erroneous spellings 
arising in most cases from phonetic representation of popular speech (most famously the 
Appendix Probi). 14 

2 See also www.alpi.ca, the site of the Linguistic Atlas ofthe Iberian Peninsula. 

3 A number of newer partial atlases of France have been published comprising parts ofthe Atlas linguistique de la France Par 

regions . F 

4 Vulgar Latin is notoriously difficult to define precisely. “Vulgar” is to be understood here as ‘comraon’ Others prefer the 
term Spoken Latin. See Campanile 1971 for some discussion of the difficulties ofthe definition. Many interesting artides on 
Late and Vulgar Latin are collected in the proceedings of the Colloque internationale sur le latin vulgaire et tardif. See Herman 
1985 (I), Calboli 1990 (II), Iliescu and Marxgut 1992 (III), Callebat 1995 (IV), Petersmann and Kettemann 1999 (V) and Solin 
et al. 2003 (VI), Arias Abellan 2006 (VII), Wright 2008 (VIII). 

5 The foUowing are only semi-direct sources for Vulgar Latin since anything that is preserved for us in writing is by definition 
influenced by written norms and hence not a direct representation of speech. 

6 EspeciaUy the correspondence of Claudius Terentianus dating from the reign of Trajan, preserved on papyri found at 
Karams in Egypt, on which see J. N. Adams 1977 and C. Lehmann 1988. See also the collecUons of Tjader 1955-82 (non- 
literary papyri front 5th- to 8th-century Ravenna), Cavenaile 1956-58 (Latin papyri from places other than Pompeii and 
Ravenna), and Cugusi 1992 (a corpus of Latin letters written on various materials). 

7 On the ostraca of Bu Njem, Libya (= ancient Gholaia), see Marichal 1992, and for the graifiti scratched on pottery from La 
Graufesenque (near Millau in Southern France) see Marichal 1988. 

8 Chiefly the Vindolanda tablets from England, on which see the resources at vindoianda.csad.ox.ac.uk/tablets/. For other 
recently discovered popular texts from Britain, see J. N. Adams 2007:579-80. Other writing tablets Have been recovered from 
Pompeii (Camodeca 1999) and Algeria (the so-called Tablettes Albertini from the late 5th century ce, on which see Courtois 
et al. 1952). The sites of Aquae Sulis (Bath, Somerset) and Uley (Gloucestershire) in Britain among others have preserved a 
good number of iead curse tablets. See the Online edition at cursesxsad.ox.ac.uk. 

9 For a sampling of some non -Standard texts with commentary, see Clackson and Horrocks 2007:238-62. 

10 On the language of this text, see Stefenelli 1962, Smith 1975 and Boyce 1991. 

11 Mulomedicina Chironis is a work on veterinary medicine thought to date to the 4th century ce. On the language of this 
text, see Pirson 1906, Ahlquist 1909 and Grevander 1926. 

12 On the language of Gregory, see the classic Bonnet 1890. See also Herman 1999, 

13 Previously called the Perigrinatio Aetheriae > this work records the travels of a Western European wonian to the Holy Land 

probably sometime in the 4th century ce. See go.owTi.edu/~o5medwww/egeria/index.htm. The classic work on the language 
of this text is Lofstedt 1911. 

14 Tire Appendix Probi is found at the end of a manuscript ofPseudo-Probus’ De nomine and Instituta artium (once Vindob. 
17, now Neap. Lat. 1, 7th century, probably from Bobbio). It was probably composed in the 5th century. It is made up of five 
parts: 1) a list of nouns classified by the ending of the nominative and ablative singular followed by a short list of pluralia 
tantum; 2) a list of constructions classified by case followed by a list of nouns classified by quantity of the penult; 3) a list of 
correct forms followed by incorrect forms to be avoided; 4) a list of differentia verborum (also found in two other manuscripts; 
see Stok 1997:73-5); and 5) a list of deponent verbs. Part 3 alone often goes by the name Appendix Probi and is the most 
interesting from the linguistic point of view. For example, item 83 is auris non oricla ‘ear not earling’ The incorrect form is 
very frequently the ancestor ofthe Romance reflexes. As in the case just quoted, oricla is the ancestor Ital. orecchia , Sp. oreja> 
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5. Glosses and bilingual texts. In some manuscripts Classieal words that were no longer 
familiar were interpreted with more popular synonyms. We also have a number of 
bilingual phrasebooks, which naturally tend to include practical popular locutions and 
words. 

a. The Reichenau Glossary, an 8th-century manuscript from the monastery of Reichenau 
on an island of the same name in the Bodensee (Lake Constance), Germany, gives a 
number of popular Latin equivalents for older words. 15 For example, gecora (i.e. iecora) 
‘liver’ is explained as ficatus (932). Cf. Sp. higado y Ital. fegato ‘liveri galea ‘helmet’ is 
glossed with the Latinized Germanic word helmus (930), the ultimate source of Fr. 
heaume, Ital. elmo. 

b. The Kassel Glossary, an early 9th-century manuscript written at Fulda. It contains a 
bilingual Old Bavarian - Romance phrasebook. For example, skir minan hals shave my 
neck’ is translated by radi me meo colli . 

B. Comparative Reconstruction of the Romance Languages 


Pro to - Romance 



Fr. Occ. Cat. Sp. Port. Friul. Lad. Rumantsch 


III. Some Information about the Romance Languages 

A. The Spanish literary language is based on the Castilian dialect of the area around Burgos in 
north-central Spain. Other important dialects are Leonese, to the west of Castilian, and Ara- 
gonese, spoken between the Basque and Catalan areas. Literary Old Spanish begins in the 12th 
century with the Cantar de Mio Cid} 7 

B. Portuguese originates in the dialects of Galicia, in what is now northwestern Spain and 


Port. orelha , Fr. oreille. On the Appendix Probi , see Quirk 2006 and Lo Monaco and MolineUi 2007, and Powell 2007 for a new 
edition. 

15 Most of the glosses are on the text of the Bible, but there is also an alphabeticaily arranged list. The manuscript is now in 
Karlsnihe and is thought to originate in northern France. See Klein 1968. 

16 Abbreviations: Cat. = Catalan, Dalm. = Dalmatian, Fr. = French, Friul. = Friulian, GP = Galego-Portuguese, Ital. =* Italian, 
Lad. =5 Ladin, NItaL = Northern Italian, Occ. = Occitan, Port. - Portuguese, Rh.-Ro. - Rhaeto-Romance, Rom. - Romanian, 
Sard. = Sardinian, Sltal. = Southern Italian, Sp. = Spanish. 

17 However, the late 9th- or lOth-century CE Glosas Emilianenses from San Millan de la Cogolla in the province of La 
Rioja and the lOth-century CE G/osas Silenses from Santo Domingo de Silos are absolutely the earliest bits of Spanish. Some 
examples: suscitabi: iebantai (1 got up); et tu ibis : e tu iras (and you will go); esse: sedere (- Mod. Sp. ser ‘to be'); abunculi : tio 
(uncle). Mention should also be made of the Arabie and Hebrew lyric poems wth a Romandalusi (also known as Mozarabic) 
concluding line called a kharja . Some of these, no doubt, predate the Cid. See Corriente 1997. 
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northern Portugal. 18 Galego-Portuguese, also known as Galician-Portuguese, refers to texts in 
verse ( cantigas damor, cantigas descarnho e mal dizer , cantigas ddmigo) and prose dating f rom 
just before 1200 until roughly 1450/1500. 

C. Catalan is spoken in a contiguous region made up of Cataluna, Eastern Aragon, and Valen¬ 
da in Spain, Andorra, and Pyrenees-Orientales in France. It is also spoken on the Balearic Is- 
lands and at Alghero on the northeast coast of Sardinia. Gatalan is a border language between 
Ibero-Romance and Gallo-Romance. The earliest texts begin in the 12th and 13th centuries 
with a translation of a small part of the Liber Judiciorum, the Visigothic law code > and the 
Homilies d’Organya. 

D. Occitan, also called Langue doc or Proven^al, 19 is the one-time language of what is now 
Southern France, which has now largely been displaced by Standard French. It is also spoken 
in small bordering areas of Spain and Italy. The main dialects are Proven$al, Northern Occitan 
Lengadocian, and the quite divergent Gascon. 20 Its significant literary attestations begin with 
the poetic works of the troubadours (William IX of Poitiers, Jaufre Rudel, Marcabru, Bertran 
de Born, etc.) in the 12th and 13th centuries. 21 

E. Italian, whose earliest literary works are the Old Occitan-influenced compositions of the 
13th-century Sicilian school, is actually made up of a welter of quite different dialects. 22 The 
most important isogloss boundary is the La Spezia-Rimini line that divides Northern and 
Southern Italian. 23 

1. The northern dialects agree with Western Romance in leniting intervocalic voiceless 
stops. 24 


VENETIAN 

MILANESE 

SPANISH 

LATIN 

lovo 

lof 

lobo 

lupum a Volf' 


(a) It is conventional to cite the accusative of all Latin noun types, except the Ist declension, as the Virtual proto- 
form for the Romance reflexes. For lst-dedension nouns the nominative is usually cited. Latin orthography rather 
than phonetic transcription is also conventional unless the Romance forms reflect a proto-form significantly dif¬ 
ferent from that implied by Latin orthography. 

2. The Southern dialects agree with Eastern Romance in maintaining intervocalic voiceless 
stops. The Standard language is based on Tuscan and is of the Southern Italian type: 25 


18 Many would consider modern Galician spoken in the northwest Spanish region of Galicia a separate language. 

19 Proven^al is often used as a synonym for Occitan since Proven<;al (OOc. proensat) was used in medieval times as the name 
of the literary koine in which the great works of the troubadours were composed. A more precis e usage, followed in this work, 
would restrict Proven<;al to the dialect of Provence. Medieval forms of Occitan are cited as Old Occitan, 

20 See for maps and other information: www.institutoccitan.com/. 

21 However, the short poem Boecis , inspired by the life of Boethius, may date to about 1000 and there are other early 
hagiographical pieces as weU. 

22 There are some short fragnients antedating the Sicilian texts including the so-called Veronese riddle (indovinello veronese) 
from the 8th or 9th centitry, which is a riddling description of a scribe: se pareba boves , alba pratalia araba , albo versorio 
teneba, negro semen seminaba “In front of him he led oxen (or “Here are the oxen,” i.e. lingers), white fields he plowed (i.e. 
parchment), he held a white plow (i.e. a pen), he sowed a black seed (i.e. ink).” See Tagliavini 1998:408. In addition the so- 
called Placiti Cassinesi, four Latin legal documents dating to between 960 and 963, each contain a slightly varying formula in 
Italian. 

23 In fact the line nrns somewhat to the south of Rimini. 

24 The Northern dialects are Lombard, Piedmontese, Ligurian, Emilia-Romagnese, Venetian, and Istrian. 

25 The Southern dialects are Tuscan (with Corsican), Marchese, Roman, Umbrian (not to be confused with the ancient 
Sabellic language!), Abruzzese, Campanian, Lucanian, Calabrian and Sicilian. 
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LATIN 

STANDARD 

ITALIAN 

NORTHERN 

ITALIAN 

• SPANISH 

FRENCH 

amica ‘friencf 

amica 


amiga 

amie A 

saeta ‘hair >b 

seta 

seja c 

seda 

soie 

scopa ‘broom’ 

scopa 

$coa d 

escoba 

OFr. escouve c 


(a) The voiced stop has been lenited further to a fricative and then zero. Simdarly in the case of soie. (b) Second- 
arily ‘siik’ (c) Piedmontese. The voiced stop has been lenited further to a fricative and then zero. (d) Venetian. 
The voiced stop has been lenited further to a fricative and then zero. (e) Cf. the Present-day French derivative 
icouvillon ‘bottle-brusfr. 

p Sardiniam is the language of the island of Sardinia. It has four main dialects: Campidanese 
in the south, Logudorese and Nuorese in the middle, Gallurese in the northeast, and Sassarese 
around the northwestern city of Sassari. The latter two are heavily influenced by Corsican Ital- 
ian and many consider them dialects of Italian. The earliest documents are the Condaghe di 
San Pietro di Silki , legal documents from the llth to 13th centuries. 

G. Rhaeto-Romance is a cover term for three Romance languages spoken in the middle and 
eastern Alps. 26 The earliest significant documents in Rhaeto-Romance date from the 16th cen- 
tury. 27 

1. The Romance of the Swiss canton Grischun. 23 The official koine is called Rumantsch 
Grischun. 29 The main variants from west to east are Sursilvan, Sutsilvan, Surmeiran, 
Puter, and Vallader. 30 

2. Ladin is spoken in the Alto Adige (Sudtirol), Italy. 31 

3. Friulian is spoken around Udine, Italy. 32 

H. The French literary language is based upon the dialect of Paris. The earliest document in 
French is the 9th-century (Strasbourg) oaths (842) preserved by the chronicler Nithard. 33 

1. There are or were many dialects, including: 

a. The northern dialects (spoken in Belgium [Walloon], Picardy, Artois, Upper 
Normandy). 

26 Tire existence of a separate branch Rhaeto-Romance is controversial. The idea of uniiying Rumantsch, Ladin, and Friulian 
as a separate branch originates with Schneller 1870 and Ascoli 1873. Others, however, have argued that these dialects are 
essentially archaic marginal variants of Italian. For opposing views on this matter, see Pellegrini 1982 (anti-Rhaeto-Romance) 
and Rohlfs 1986 (pro-Rhaeto-Romance). 

27 But one document, an interlinear translation of a pseudo-Augustinian sermon from the monastery of Einsiedeln, dates to 
the 12th century. See Tagliavini 1998:397. 

28 NHG Graubiinden, Fr. Grisons, ItaL Grigioni. An excellent dialect map of the canton is avaiiable at geog.tamu.edu7~prout/ 
SRmaps.html. 

29 Also spelled Romansh. In German the language is known as Biinderromanisch. For Rumantsch, see Gartner 1883, 
Eichenhofer 1999, Liver 1999, and DRG. 

30 The last two together are sometimes called Engadine or Ladin. 

31 See Kramer 1977 (historic-al grammar) and 1998 (etymological dictionary) and Belardi 1994. 

32 A lexicon of Friulian is provided by Pirona 1972. See Zamboni et al. 1984- for an etymological dictionary. 

33 Nithard, Historiarum libri quattuor 3.5. A picture of the manuscript containing the oaths may be viewed at www.restena. 
lu/cul/BABEL/T_SERMENTS.html. Tire Strasbourg Oaths were swom by the half-brothers Ludwig the Gemian and Cari the 
Bald and their troops on February 14, 842. They agreed to join together against a third brother, Lotbar. Cari, who ruled over 
the Western part of the Frankish kingdom and whose followers were mainly Romance speakers, swore the oath in German 
(Old Rhine Fr anconi an, to be exact). Ludwig, who ruled over the eastern part of the kingdom and whose followers were 
mainly German speakers, swore in French. 
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b. The eastern dialects (spoken in Lorraine and Burgundy). 

c. The central dialects (spoken in Champagne, Orleans, Ile de France [Francien, the basis 
for Standard Modern French]). 

d. The Western dialects (spoken in Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Brittany, Lower 
Normandy). 

e. The southwestern dialects (spoken in Poitou). 

f. The southeastern dialects (also known as Franco-Proven^al, spoken in Lyon 
Switzerland, and Val dAosta, Italy). 

I. Dalmatian is the extinct Romance language once spoken along the coast of present-day 
Croatia. The earliest scattered forms date to the lOth century, but the first coherent Dalmatian 
composition dates to 1397. 34 The best, but not very well, attested dialects are Ragusan from the 
city of Ragusa, present-day Dubrovnik, and Vegliote, from the island of Veglia or Krk (ancient 
Curicum or Curictae ). The last speaker of Vegliote died in 1898. 35 

JL Romanian is the official language in Romania and the neighboring Moldova. There are also 
Romanian-speaking communities in Albania, Greece (Aromanian), Macedonia (Megleno- 
Romanian), Istria in Croatia (Istro-Romanian) and elsewhere. The earliest texts are from the 
16th century. 36 

IV. Phonology 

A. Simple Vowels 

1. No Romance language continues the Latin length distinctions as such. 37 For example: 

lana ‘wool’ > lana (Ital., Sp.). 
casa Tiouse’ > casa (Ital., Sp.). 

2. There were, however, differences of quality between the long and short non-low vowels in 
the Latin ancestral to most Romance languages. 38 


34 A letter mitten by a certain Francesco di Fanfona to his father in Zara (= present-day Zadar, Croatia). For Dalmatian, see 
Bartoli 1906 and Muljacid 2000. 

35 A certain Tuone Udaina (in Italian, Antonio Udina) nicknamed Burbur ‘the ill-tempered’ who died on June 10, aged 77, as 
the resuit of an accidental explosion during road eonstruction. 

36 The first Romanian text is a letter from the boyar Neac$u of Campulung to Hans Benkner of Bra§ov. It dates to 1521. A 
picture of the document may be seen at www.cimec.ro/Istorie/neacsu/eng/default.htm 

37 Aulus Gellius (9.6.2) comments that quosdam non sane indoctos viros 'some rather learned men’ of his day thought the 
first vowel of actito do repeatedly should be short since it was derived from ago ‘do’ The vowel, of course, was long by 
Lachmanns Law (see p, 175), but that there should have been debate about it suggests that quantitative distinctions were 
becoming confused already in Gellius’ time (2nd cent. ce). At the end of the 3rd century ce the grammarian Sacerdos noted 
(Keil 6.494) that the loss of quantitative distinctions was a barbarism of his day. Augustine (De Doctrin . ChrisL 4.10.24) 
justifies the use of ossum bone’ (for CL os) when talking to imperiti to prevent confusion with os ‘mouth’ since Afrae aures de 
correptione vocalium vel productione non iudicant ‘African ears do not distinguish lengthening or shortening of vowels.” On 
the interpretation of this and similar passages and the vowel system of African Latin, see Mancini 2001. Sergius (Keil 4.522), a 
grammarian of the 5th century, writes: syllabas natura longas difficile est scire “It is difficult to recognize syllables that are long 
by nature.” The 3rd- or 5th-century poet Commodian ends a hexameter ( Carni . de duobus populis 27) with datas a summo 

) evidently paying no attention to quantity but only to the position of the stressed syllable. Borrowings from Latin 
into the Celtic languages, however, do reflect a distinction between a and a. Stressed Latin d is borrowed as Olr. d [a:], MW 
«w, e.g. Olr. cdise 'cheese’, MW caws < Lat. caseus . But Lat. planta > Olr. clann ‘piant, family’ (whencePDB clan), MW piant 
‘children’. But a long vowel, especially «, was shortened pretonically in the Vulgar Latin of Britain. Hence peccatorem ‘sinner’ 
> peccatorem > MW pechadur . See Jackson 1953:289 and Russell 1985. 

38 A lowered pronunciation of i and « is indicated by the frequent spelling of these segments with e and o in the Pompeian 
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a. t (/) and e (e) merged as /e/. 39 Likewise u (y) and 6 (o) merged as /o/. 40 

b. i and u remained as the high vowels /i/ and /u/. 

c. e and 6 were realized as e and p. 41 

3. Thus the Latin Vowel System was transformed like so: 

CL ' t i e e d a 6 d u ii 

IVIV IVI 

VL i e p a g o u 


4. Examples; 



CLASS. LATIN 

PROM. 

ITAL. 

SP. 

ER. 

X 

vivum alive 

*vivo 

vivo 

vivo 

vif 

u 

l 

jv a < >b 

pira pear 

*pera 

pera 

pera 

poire c 

e 

tela cloth’ 

*tela 

tela 

K 

tela 

toile d 

e.c e 

*fel(em) fc bile 


fi?le 

hiel 

fiel 

eC. 

centum T00’ 

*kpito 

cpnto 

j 

ciento 

cent • 

o.C c 

bonum good’ 

*bpno 

biapno 

bueno g 

OFr. buen h 

oC. 

portum 'harbor’ 

*pprto 

pgrto 

puerto 

pgrt 

0 

florem ‘flower 

*flor<> 

flore 

flor 

OFr .flour 1 

U 

gula Throaf 

*gola 

gola 

gola } 

OFr. goule k 

U 

lucem Tight' 

*luke 

luce 

luz 

OOc. lutz 


(a) Classical Latin has a neuter pirum . (b) PDE pear is from OE peru itself from a VL *pera. (c) OFr. would 

have ei in this word. Cf. OFr. veie < via. In Parisian French ei > oi in the 12th century. In the 13th century this 


inscriptions. See Vaananen 1981:32, 43. Even earlier evidence for this pronunciation has been seen in Cicero's disapproval of 
Cottas pronunciation e for i (De Or. 3.46): Qua re Cotta noster, cuius tu illa lata, Sulpici, non numquam imitaris, ut iota litteram 
tollas et e plenissimum dicas, non mihi oratores antiquos, sed messores videtur imitari “Wherefore our Cotta, whose broad 
pronunciation you sometimes imitate, Sulpicius, so that yon remove the letter i and say a very fiill e , seems to be imitating 
not ancient orators, but modern harvesters.” But as Coleman (1990:6) and others have suggested, it is more likely that what 
Cicero is criticizing is the retention of long close e as the monophthongization of ei. In another passage (Brut. 259) Cicero 
says of Cotta: Cotta, qui se valde dilatandis litteris a similitudine Graecae locutionis abstraxerat sonabatque contrarium Catulo, 
subagreste quiddam planeque subrusticum, alia quidem quasi inculta et silvestri via ad eandem laudem pervenerat “Cotta who 
had removed himself very much from likeness of Greek speech by expanding letters and used to sound diiferently from 
Catulus, somewhat crude and quite uncouth arrived at the same praise by another untended and wooded way.” Mancini (2006) 
argues that taken together these two passages suggest that Cotta pronounced the digraph <ei> not as /i:/ as was both Standard 
Urban Latin and Greek pronunciation at that time (i.e. in Greek <ei> was also pronounced fi:/), but instead pronounced it 
as /e:/. Thus in the first passage Cicero means Cotta took away the letter <i> and ended up with the pronunciation long e 
[e plenissimum). In the second passage, Cicero means that Cotta varied from Greek and Latin common practice and used 
expanded letters, i.e. the graphic shape of E is broader than that of I. For another view, see J. N. Adams 2007:140. 

39 Vellus Longus (Keil 7.49.16) and Consentius (KeiI 5.394.20) both remark that the qualities of long and short i were 
different. Vellus calls short i “exilis? long i “pinguis” Consentius says J is plenior and auctior and short i is a medium sonum, 
i.e. medium intere et i. Servius (Keil 4.421.19) notes E quando producitur, vicinum est ad sonum i litterae <C E when iengthened 
is close to the sound of the letter i? Marius Victor inus (Keil 6.33.3) notes that o and e had different pronunciations depending 
on whether they were short or long: O ut e, geminum vocis sonum pro condicione temporis promit. See also Terent. Maur. Keil 
6.329 (qualitative difference between long and short o) and Pomp. Keil 5.102 (similarity of e to i). 

40 /e/ and /o/ were high mid vowels. They are often written e and o in works of Romance linguistics. 

41 = 1PA /e/ and hf. 
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developed to /w?/ and in the 14th century to /wa/. The pronunciation /wa/ for <oi> did not become Standard untii 
the middle of the 18th century. (d) Old French would ha ve ei in this word. Cf. OFr. mei < me. See note c / 
In Northern Italian, Tuscan (and hence Standard Italian), Franco-Proven^al, and JFrench the low mid vowels e and 
o were diphthongized in open syllables to ie and ug, respectively. In closed syllables they were initially retained 
See Castellani 1962. (f) Some Romance forms seem to continue an analogical animate accusative !f 'felem CL fel 

fellis was neuter, (g) Cf. Sp. bomto ‘pretty’ with no diphthongization in unstressed position. (h) The regulat 
outcome of stressed g in Old French is ue. Cf. bgvem > buef. The Old French and Present-day French form bon has 
been generalized from an unstressed environment. (i) Fr .fleur. PDE flower < ME flour borrowed from Anglo 
Norman Fr. flour. (j) Archaic. (k) Fr. gueule Tace, mouth! OFr. *golet is the source of PDE gullet. 

5. But this pattern of developments is not found in Romariian, Sardinian, some Southern 
Italian dialects, 42 and Sicilian. 

a. Most famously in Sardinian the long and short vowels simply feli together. This feature 
is regarded as an archaism. 


FRONT VOWELS 


BACK VOWELS 


filum \ hread’ >filu 


mvem ‘snow’ > nie 


acetum ‘vinegar* > agedu 
petra Tock' > pedra 


durum c hard 5 > duru 
furca Tork’ > farka 
solem sun > sole 
rota 'wheef > roda 


b. In Romanian i and e merge in e, but o and d merge as o and u merges with u. Thus 
the back vowels follow the Sardinian pattern, but the front vowels follow the general 
Romance pattern. 


FRONT VOWELS 

BACK VOWELS 

(GENERAL ROMANCE) 

(sardinian style) 

filum >fir 

murum c walT > mwr a 

mvem > nea 

T 

furca > furca 

-ebat impf. morph. > -ea 

solem c > soare 

petra >piatra° 

rotam > roata 


(a) Aromanian. (b) Rom. d spells /a/. 

6. The general Romance vowel system is similar to the Sabellic vowel system where e and i 
and d and u had the same or similar qualities. 

B. Diphthongs 

1. ae > i.e. it merged with the reflex of old e. 43 


42 A small area between Calabria and Basilicata sometimes known as “The Lausberg Zone” after Heinrich Lausberg, the 
scholar who first pointed out its importance. Latin words borrowed into Basque also retain short i and u as high vowels: 
B as que bike Tar 1 < picem ‘pitcli, urka ‘pitchfork’ < furca Tork’. See Calabrese 2003 for arguments that this system is archaic and 
faithfully reflects the system of Classical Latin minus the feature of length. Latin loanwords in Berber are also traditionally said 
to reflect this sarae system, but in fact the evidence of Berber is quite dubious since loanwords were fitted into a system with 
fewer vowels and striet morphological templates. See Rossler 1962. 

43 There are, however, some cases where the monophthongization of ae feli together with old e: saeta Tiair > seta > seta 
> Ital. seta, Fr. soie. Sometimes the Romance outcomes point to both e and g: praeda 'booty' >preda > preda (Fr. proie , Sp. 
prea ), prgda (ItaL preda , Rom. prada). Blaylock (1965) suggests that the cases where ae merges with the outcome of e are the 
resuit of an early Sabellic-inspired monophthongization which occurre d before the development of significant qualitative 
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caelum ‘heaven > GP ceu (2 syll.), Ital. cielo , Sp. cielo , Fr. ciel 
Cf. pedem ‘foot’ > Ital. piede, Sp. pie, Fr. pied . 

2. oe appears to become e: poena < penalty > > Ital. pena y Fr. peine ; foedum ‘ugly > OSp. fcedo, 
Sp./eo (a Leonese dialect form), GPjfeo. 44 

3. au remains in Southern Italian, Rhaeto-Romance, Old Occitan, Vegliote, and Romanian, 
In Portuguese it becomes ou: 45 

audit ‘hears’ > Rom. aude y Rh-Ro. auda y OOc. au, Port. ouve. 
paucum ‘little’ > OOc. pauc y Vegl. pauk , Port. pouco. 

C. Syncope. Romanian to a great extent, and Italian, Rhaeto-Romance, Galego-Portuguese, 
and Sardinian to a lesser extent, do not syncopate proparoxytones. The other languages synco¬ 
pate proparoxytones to paroxytones. 46 

frUxinum ash-tree’ > Rom. frasin, Ital .frassino, Engad. fresen, by loss of intervocalic n GP 
freixeo > freixo , but with syncope Sp .fresno, Cat .freixe, Fr .jrene> OO c.jraise. 
nebula £ mist’> Rom. negurd 47 Log. neula y GP (by loss of intervocalic l) nevoa (3 syl.), but 
Ital. nebbia , Sp. niebla. 

D. Prothetic Vowel. #sC > isC y attested in imperial inscriptions beginning in the 2nd century 
ce: 48 istercorivs (a personal name, CIL 6.12171) = Stercorius y ispose ‘spouse’ = sponsae (CIL 
8.3485, Lambaesis, near present-day Tazoult, Algeria). 

1. spolia ‘booty > OFr. espoille y Sp. espoja . 

strata {via) strewn (i.e. paved) Street’ > OFr. estree , Sp., Port. estrada. 49 

2. The prothetic vowel is generally eliminated in Romanian, Rhaeto-Romance, and 
Italian: 50 


differences between paired long and short vowels. On the other hand, the cases where ae behaves like p, i.e. merges with the 
reflex of short e, are the resuit of a later inner-Latin monophthongization which occurred after the development of significant 
qualitative differences between paired long and short vowels. Coleman (1971:190), by contrast, suggests that the cases where 
at is reflected as a close e in Romance are the resuit of various contaminations. 

44 The eventual monophthongization of oe is not in doubt. At Pompeii we find phebvs for phoebvs (CIL 4.1890) and ephoebi 
for ephebi (CIL 4, tab. cer. 82.5). The questionable point is whether it became e or p. The reflexes of poena cited in the text 
point to the former outcome. The fact that <oe> is sometimes used as a spelling for at > e, e.g. moestss = maestiss(imi) (CIL 
9.4744, Reate), might be taken to point to the iatter, 

45 In Modern Standard Portuguese ou is monophthongized to o. In Romanian and Southern Italian the diphthong has been 
resolved into a disyllabic sequence /a.u/. In some Southern Italian dialects this hiatus is filled by a v or g , e.g. Cal. taguru , 
tavuru for tauru. 

46 The situation in Galego-Portuguese is somewhat complicated. After a liquid or nasal, the reflex of a short i or e was 
normally syncopated, e.g. aliquod > algo ‘something’, *piilica > pulga ‘flea, sericum > sirgo ‘silk’ (arch.), ‘silkworrn, anima > 
alma ‘soul’ Otherwise the vowel is retained. Thus decimum > dizitno ‘tentK, angelum > angeo > anjo ‘angel’ See Williams 
1962:53. Some syncope of proparoxytones, especially when the last syllable began with a liquid or a nasal, certainly dated to 
Proto-Romance times. Examples of syncopated forms of this sort are very common in the inscriptions of Pompeii {domnus 
for dominus Tnaster’ subla for subula ‘awl’ mentla for mentula penis’), and are frequentiy objected to by the author of the 
Appendix Probi. 

47 Cf. naevum ‘mole’ > Rom. neg ‘warf, rubum ‘blackberry’ > Rom. rug. 

48 According to Prinz 1938. Two earlier examples of apparent prothesis (ismvrna, a womans name, CIL 4.7221, Pompeii; 
izmara(g)dvs, a name, CIL 6.156, 105 ce) should be treated with caution since they both involve non-Latin names with 
init ial sibilant-plus-m ciusters not attested in native words. 

49 Sp. estrada i$ now archaic. Port. estrada means ‘road*. PDE Street and NHG Strasse are borrowed from the same Latin 
source. 

50 And in Italian even a non-prothetic initial vowel may be eliminated before sC, e.g. straordinario < extraordinarium . It is 
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NItal. (including Tuscan) strada , Engad. streda. > FriuL strade. 

stella star’ > Rom. stea , Vegl. sta/a, Ital. stella , Log. isteddu , Fr. eto/fe, OOc., OCat. esfe/a 
Sp. estrella. 

E. Semivowels 

i 

1. The w ~ & merger 

s % 

a. w > fi, the voiced bilabial fricative, in syllableinitial position already in the second half 
of the lst century ce at least in some sociolects . 51 

i. At Pompeii beni (CIL 4.5125) ~ veni come!" and baliat (CIL 4.4874, Pompeii) = 
valeat ‘be well" 

ii. Velius Longus (Keil 7.58) described v as pronounced cum aliqua aspiratione. 

b. At the same time b became fi in intervocalic position. Thus it became possible to use 
the letter <V> also to write fi < b, a case of so-called inverse spelling: ivvente (CIL 

11.137, Ravenna) - iubente ordering, tabes [decay] non tavis ( App. Proh. 93). 

» 

2 . Initial j- is apparently preserved in Nuorese Sardinian , 52 Southern Italian, and Castilian 
Spanish . 53 Elsewhere it developed to an affricate [d 3 ] or fricative [ 3]. 54 

iugum yoke’ > Nuor. Sard .yugu [j], Sp. yugo [j] vs. Ital. giogo [d 3 ], Fr .joag [ 3 ], Rom. jug 

' [3]. 

ienwarium ‘January’ > Sltal. [jennaru], Sp. enero < fenero , 55 vs. Ital. gennaio , Fr .janvier, 
OOc. genier, C&t. gener>Port.janeiro [ 3 ]. 

Evidence for the fortition of initial j begins in the 3rd century CE with spellings like 
zerax for Hierax /jeraks/ (CIL 10.3699.1.16,251 ce, Cumae) and zanvario for lanuario 
(CIL 10.2466, Puteoli). 

F. Consonant plus yod 

1 . Sequence of de/iV and ge/iV were syncopated to djV and gjV in Vulgar Latin . 56 For the 

probable that the occurrence or non-occurrence of the prothetic vowel before sC was governed by what preceded. If a word 
beginning with sC followed a pause or a consonant-final word, epenthesis occurred. On the other hand, after a vowel-final 
word, there was no epenthesis. Just such a pattern is preserved in Old French. For example, from the llth-century Life of 
Saint Alexis we have ad espus (ad sponsum )> out espusede (habuit sponsatam ), espeiret (sperat, sentence-initial), but la spuse 
(illa sponsa ). Italian, Romanian, and Rhaeto^Romance must have generalized the post-vocalic variant. Stili today after the 
prepositions con , in, per and after non prothesis occurs in Italian (per iscritto ‘in writing’, in iscuola ‘in school). See Lausberg 
1967:27. 

51 The fricative pronunciation probably arose first in a palatalizing environment, i.e. before, and to a lesser degree after, front 
vowels. See Stephens 1988. The confusion between b and v was the subject of a treatise by a certain Martyrius, De b muta et v 
uocali {Keil 7.165-199). The confusion of b and v in intervocalic position was a pan-Romance development, but the confusion 
of b and v in initial position was liniited to Italy from Rome South, Sardinia, and, at a later date Spain, e.g. vene (CIL 6.7582.11, 
Rome) - bene Veli’ See Loporcaro 2007:102-4. 

52 Nuorese is a subtype of Logudorese centered around the city of Nuoro. 

53 Early loanwords into the Celtic languages also retain /j/, e.g. W iau ‘Jupiter’ < Iovem. 

54 However, it is possible that Southern Italian and Castilian y are a case of retrograde evolution since the outcome of gj is 
identical. The outcome off* in Spanish is particularly complicated. Some dialects changed *j to *j which subsequently became 
x . Hence Iovis (dies) ‘Thursday’ > jueves [xweves]. In addition, note that yugo is sometimes suspected of being a learned 
borrowing. See Penny 2002:67-8 for some discussion. 

55 Before an e in unstressed position j was deleted. * 

56 For the raising of e to i , cf. aenia (ILLRP 1122, Pompeii) for aenea ‘brazen’ already in the Republican period. The Appendi* 
Probi recommends vinea [vineyard] non vinia (56), cavea [cagej non cavia (65), etc. Syncopated variants of the sort Cj- and Cw- 
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most part these sequences, and g before a front vowel, feli together with the reflex of 
initial;-. 

gelu ‘frost’ » Ital. gelo> Fr. gel y Pr. gel y Sp. hielo y Port. gelo. 
djurnum ‘day’ > Ital. giorno, 57 Fr. jour y Pr .jorn. 

2. However, Logudorese Sardinian, Rumantsch, and Romanian distinguish the reflexes of 
j- and dj- y on the one hand, andg;- and geli on the other: 

generum ‘son-in-law’ > Log. gheneru [generu] or beneru vs. juncum reed’ > junku 
[d 3 unku], djanam "Diana’ > j ana [d 3 ana] ‘fairy’ 
genuclum ‘knee’ > Rum. schanugl [ 3 ] vs. jugum yoke’ > giuf [d 3 uf]> deorsum ‘down > 
*djorsum > Engad. gid [d 3 ], . 

gelu ‘frost’ > Rom. ger [d 3 er] vs. iugum yoke’ > Rom. jug [ 3 ug]> deorsum ‘down’ > 
*djorsum > jos [ 30 s]. 

3. kj and tj were palatalized earlier than ki/e since Logudorese Sardinian does not take part 
in the latter change : 58 

*akja ‘sharp point’ > Log. Sard. atta . 

*putjum Veli’ > Log. Sard. puttu. 

but 

*ker(5um ‘deer’ > Log. kerbu. 

*kelum ‘heaven > Log. kelu. 

*kirkum circle’ > Log. kirku. 59 


probably existed in some phonostyles from very early times. Thus Ennius has avjum ‘birds* gen. pl. ( Ann . 89 Sk) and quattwor 
'four’ (Ann. 88 Sk). A first-century-BCE defixio from Carmona, Spain has the form faccio where the gemination of the stop 
suggests a ptpnunciation /fakkjo/. See Agostiniani 1998. By the time Augustine wrote his Abecedaria Psalm , consonantal j 
before a vowel was the popular norm. Augustine has about 100 instances of CjV vs. 10 of CiV. See Safarewicz 1975. 

57 The spelling oze for hodie Today’ occurs in the late 2nd century ce (CIL 8.8424> Mauretania, present-day Khalfoun, 
Algeria), but examples from Italy are somewhat later. Cf. Isid. Etym. 20.9.4 solent Itali dicere ozie pro hodie “The Italians 
usually say ozie for hodie ” and Serv. ad Georg. 2.126 Media , di sine sibilo proferenda est , graecum enim nomen est “In media di 
should be pronounced without a sibilant since ?nedia is a Greek word.” Cf. Papirianus (Keil 7.216.8): iusititia cum scribitur, 
tertia syllaba sic sonat quasi constet ex tribus litteris TZetl cum habeat duas T et I “When iusititia is written the third syllable 
sounds as if it were made up of the three letters,T, Z, and I, although it has only two, T and I.” 

58 The palatalization of dental and veiar consonants in VL/PRom. seems to have occurred in a number of different stages. 
First to undergo palatalization were dentals before yod. Graphic evidence for this change turns up in the 2nd or 3rd century ce, 
e.g. vincent(vs for Vincendus on a defixio from Carthage from the 2nd-3rd cent. ce (Audollent no. 253). The inscription uses 
the Greek letter zeta. The oft-cited crescents[ia]n[vs] (CIL 14.246.7.1,140 ce, Ostia) is highly dubious since the inscription 
is known only from a Renaissance copy. Only in the 5th century ce do we begin to find evidence for the palatalization of velars 
before yod, e.g. prinse for provinciae (CIL 8.21544, 509 ce, Mauretania, near present-day Tiaret, Algeria) and velars before 
front vowels, e.g. intcitamento (CIL 14.2165, ca. 450 ce, Latium) for incitamento ‘incentive’ (dat.), septvazinta seventy’ 
(ILCV 1428, 566 ce, Emerita, Lusitania = present-day Merida, Spain). See Mras 1948. But, although graphic evidence for 
palatalization of velars before yod and before a front vowel is roughly contemporaneous and both are significandy later than 
the palatalization of dentals before yod, ali three were separate pro cesses with distinet outcomes in some modern Romance 
languages. For example, in the Fassano dialect of Dolomitic Ladin the outcome of tj is ts (*putjum > pots ‘drinking-hole’), but 
the outcome of kj is tf (*pikja Ted pine’ > pitj). See Tuttle 1986. And as noted in the text Logudorese Sardinian has affricates 
for Cj sequences but retains k and £ before front vowels. Additional evidence for the precedence of the aftrication of kj comes 
from the text of Procopius who represents Muciani Castellum as MoutqavixdoxcAXov (De aedificiis 4.4.3) and Luciolum as 
AovRoXo (De aedificiis 4.4.3) but stili speils k before a front vowel with <k> as in MapKeXXiavd (De aedificiis 4.4.3) in a work 
written between 553 and 555. 

59 Vegliote too suggests a relatively late date for palatalization of velars before front vowels. A k is palatalized before i (tfinko 
‘bug’ < cimic(em))^ but not before the non-front reflex of PRom. e (akait ‘vinegar’ < *aketum). 
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G. Lenition. In most of Western Romance post-vocalic voiceless stops are voiced and/or spi- 
rantized. 60 This is characteristic of Ibero-Romance, 61 Gallo-Romance, Rhaeto-Romance, and 
Northern Italiam 62 Central and Southern Itahan (south of the La Spezia-Rimini line), Dalma^ 
tian, and Romanlan retain the intervocalic voiceless stops. 63 


Lat. 

sapere 'to knov/ 

maturum ‘ripe’ 

securum safe 

Sp. 

saber 

maduro 

seguro 

OOc. 

saber 

madur 

segur ■ 

OFr. 

saveir 

meur 

. ♦* s 

seur 

Engad. 

savair 

madur 

sgiir 

Ital. 

sapere 

maturo 

sicuro 

Vegl. 

sapar 

matoir(e) 

b \ 

Rom. 

c 

mdtur 

_d 


(a) In Old French the lenition has led to voiced fricatives that in the case of d and y have been lost. (b) No reflex 
but cf. pacare ‘to satisiy > pakur. (c) No reflex, but cf. saponem ‘soap > sapun. (d) No reflex, but cf. secale ‘rye’ 
> secard . 

H. Consonant Clusters. Vns is almost always represented as Vs. 

sponsum promised’, i.e. ‘spouse’ > Ital. sposo , Log. ispozu , Fr. epoux , Sp. esposo . 

I. Final Consonants 

1 . -s# is retained in Ibero-Romance, Gallo-Romance, Sardinian, and Rhaeto-Romance. It 
became i in Italian and Romanian, at least under certain conditions. 


Lat. 

nos ‘we 

minus ‘less’ 

cantas you (sg.) sing 

Sard. 

nos 

minus 

cantas 

OFr. 

nos 

moins 

chantes- • 

Sp. 

nos 

menos 

cantas 

Rom. 

noi 

— 

canti 

9 

Ital. 

noi 

meno 

[canti ] a 


(a) Analogical to dormi ‘you (sg.) sleep’ < *dormts. Old Italian has cante probably from *cantai < *canta$, although 
this is debated. 

2 . -m# > 0 except in monosyllables. 

nunquam [never] non nunqua (App. Prob. 219). 
venere for Venerem (CIL 4.4007, Pompeii). 

60 But after the diphthong au voiceless stops are retained even in Western Romance dialects that otherwise show lenition, e.g. 
paucum ‘little’ > Port. pouco y Sp. poco y Old Venet. puoco. For data and discussion of this phenomenon see Benedetti 1995. 

61 There is a small area on both sides of the Pyrenees where post-vocalic voiceless stops are retained. Lat. apertum ‘operi 
spatha sword’, and formica ant’ > Gasc. aperto > espato, rumiko and Arag. apierto , espata y fornika. This is perhaps due to the 
influence of a Basque substratum. For the exact distribution of the retention of voiceless stops, which is characteristic of only 
part of the Aragonese dialects, see Zamora Vicente 1967:228-30. 

62 The earliest certain evidence for lenition does not ante date the 6th century, but examples have been alleged for texts as 
early as the ist century ce. See J. N. Adains 1977:30-1 and Seidl 1996:105-7. 

63 Some Sardinian dialects (Nuorese) retain voiceless stops. Others (Logudorese, Campidanese) have voiced fricatives. 
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pane for panem (CIL 4.5380, Pompeii). 
hominem £ mah > Sp. ombre ? Fr. homme . 

Fr. rien nothing < rem. 

Sp. quien £ who 7 < quem . 

Ital. son-o £ I arri < sum. 6 * 

3 . - 1 # is retained in Old French and to some degree in Sardinian and Southern Italian. It is 
lost elsewhere . 65 

cantat £ sings’ > QFr. chanteU Sard. cantat(a). 66 

. , • . ■» 

J. Stress 

1 . In general tlie stressed syllable of a Vulgar Latin word was the same as that of a Classical 
Latin word. 

pidverem £ dusf > Ital. polvere , Rom. pulbere , Fr. poudre 67 
cfvitdtem city' > Ital. cittd y Fr. cite, Rom. cetdte ‘fortress’ 
tepidum warm 7 > Ital. tiepido , Sp. tfbio, Fr. tiede. 

2. When in Classical Latin the stress feli on an i or e before another vowel the stress shifted 

v ti 

to the following syllable when the i or e became in Vulgar Latin a non-syllabic j. 

i 

CL mulierem ‘woman > VL *muljere > Sp. mujer. 

CL filiolum ‘little soh > VL filjolu > It. figliuolo, Sp. hijuelo> 68 Pr.fiUeul godscrf. 

CL linteolum £ strip of linen 7 > VL *lintjdlu > It. lenzuolo £ sheef> Sp. lenzuelo ‘handkerchief 7 
Fr. linceul shroud 7 . 


64 Final -m did not prevent elision in Classical Latin verse (i magnum amicum —> magnamicum ) and is often omitted in 
archaic and popular inscriptions, e.g. niycherate, vana svccvla, qve amas pelicione et at porta dedvces illvc tantv 
in mente abeto (CIL 4.2013, Pompeii) “Nycherate, you worthless pig, who love Felicio and take him away at the gate, just 
think about that!" Note, however, that monosyllables ending in -Vm are much more resistant to elision. See the discussion of 
proso dic hiatus at p. 134. 

65 For Southern Italian, see Fanciullo 1997:189. A final dental also survived until the I3th century in Old Spanish, e.g. salivit 
‘left 1 » saliod. 

66 With a paiagogic prop vowel. Cf. este (CIL 4.10195) for est See Fortson and Wallace 2003. 

67 pulverem became with syncope and epenthesis OFr. poldre > poudre, whence PDE powder. 

68 Cf. the Spanish surname Valenzuela, familiar to some Americans as the nam e of a notable pitcher for the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in the 1960s, which derives ffom a Spanish place narne Valenzuela < *Valentjola < *Valentiola- 
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Vulgar Latin and Proto-Romance, 

Part 2: Morphology 

L Gender 

The three-way contrast of Classical Latin was everywhere reduced to a two-way contrast. 
Masc. Neut Fem. 

V 

Masc. Fem. 

For the most part neuters joined the masculine gender. Already in Petronius 1 Cena Trimalchio - 
nis we find balneus ‘batfr for balneum an d fatus c fate’ for fatum. 1 At Pompeii we find cadaver 
mortvs ‘dead body’ (CIL 4.3129) for cadaver mortuum . 

A. Some neuters end up as feminines via a reinterpretation of the neuter plural, e.g. pirum 
pear —> pira neut. pl. » *pira fem. sg. > Rom. para , Ital., Cat., Sp., Port. pera, etc. 2 3 

B. Other gender reassignments are less systematic depending on a combination of semantic 
and formal factors. 

L For example nouns in -or, -orem are predominantly masculine in Classical Latin and 
masculine gender is retained in Italian ( il dolore pain) and Spanish ( el dolor), but in 
French and Rhaeto-Romance they have become feminine ( la douleur) perhaps due to the 
semantic analogy of other abstract nouns. 

2. frontem ‘forehead’ and vallem valley, Latin feminines, became masculines in French (le 
front, le vaP) under the influence of montem . In the former case the analogy was formal. 
In the latter case the change was due to the fact that vallem and montem are antonyms. 

C. Survival of the Neuter 

L A neuter form of the definite article is preserved in Spanish: lo bueno ‘the good' vs. el 

1 balneus (41.12, also at Pompeii, CIL 4.387S ), fatas (42.5). Even in Classical and Old Latin there are a number of instances of 
gender fluctuation between neuter and masculine: collus (in authors up to Varro) ~ collum ‘neck’ aevus (Plaut. Poen . 1187+)- 
aevum Tife(time)’ caelus (Enn. Ann. 559 Sk, as the name of a god, but also elsewhere, see OLD s.v.) - caelum ‘heaven. 

2 Cf. the neuter plurals/o/ia ‘leaves 5 , ligna 'firewood’ prata ‘pasture-land’, gaudia joys> ali continued as Romance feminine 
singulars: Ital .foglia, Sp. lena > OOc. prada , OFr. joie. 

3 The older feminine gender survives in the surname Lavai 
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bueno ‘the good mani Neuter forms of the demonstrative pronouns ello , esto , eso are used 
“to refer to ideas and propositions that are not reducible to a single noun.” 4 

2. Central and Southern Italian dialects also retain a special form of the.article descending 
from the neuter illud for mass nouns/collectives. For example, in Noreia one says lo mele 
'the honey but ru cane ‘the dogl The collective article is used not only for old neuters but 
also for collectively conceived animate nouns and the ending -o is carried over in some 
cases to the determined noun. Thus in Servigliano (Ascoli Piceno) one may say lo peffo 
'the fishl collectively, but lu peffu ‘the (individual) fishl 5 

3. Italian nouns with singular in -o and plural in -a, e.g. corno , corna ‘horn’, dito> dita 
‘fruger’, continue Latin thematic neuters. 6 Synchronically, they are regarded as masculine 
singulars with feminine plurals. Similar alternantia are found in Romanian. 7 

4. Latin neuter s-stems of the corpus type are eventually incorporated into the 2nd declension 
in many Romance languages. 8 But the pattern sg. - us , pl. -ora had some success in Vulgar 
Latin and spread to the masculines. 9 One finds some traces of it in the Italian dialects. For 
example, in Lazio the plural of ramo is le ramora ‘the branches vs. Stand. Ital. i rami. 10 

5. Unmarked feminines are remade: 

socrus ‘mother-in-law’ » socra ( App . Proh . 170) > OFr. sui(v)re, Cat. sogra , Sp. suegra , 
or 

socrus » *$ocera after masc. socer > Ital. suocera . 


II. Declension 

A. The 5th declension was eliminated. Pairs like materia ~ materies led to the replacement of 
most 5th declension forms by lst-declension forms. 11 

glacies ‘ice » *glacia > Oltal. ghiaccia , Rom. gheafd, OOc. glasa 

B. The 4th declension joined the 2nd declension. Fluctuation between the two declensions is 


4 Penny 2002:133. Similarly GP esto , esso, aquesto , aquelo. Old French also retained distinet neuter form of the adjective when 
predicative of a neuter pronoun. 

5 See Rohlfs 1970:109. It is also interesting that these dialects, like some dialects of Asturia but unlike most of Romance, 
distinguish between - o < - ud and -o, and -u from -um and - unt . 'Ihus the Umbrian dialect of Italian has muru ‘wall’ < murum 
and disseru ‘they said’ < dixerunt , but ello ‘that’ < illud and canto ‘I sing’ < canto. 

6 In Italian legno ‘wood’ masc. < Lat. lignum neut. has the plural le legna ‘the firewood’ to which a feminine singular/a legna 
has been formed.The masculine plural i legtii means ‘tlie types of wood’. 

7 But in Romanian the alternantia have purals in -e (sg. cap , pl. capete ‘head’) or -uri (sg. loc, pl. locuri ‘place 1 ). 

8 Cf. Itinerarium Egeriae 23.53 abi. sg. corpo for corpore ‘body’ In Old Spanish huebos es ‘is necessary’ < opus est , polvos ‘dust’ 
< *pulvus (for CL pulvis), and pechos ‘chest’ < pectus were distinet from 2nd-declension forms, which ended in - o . Over time 
these were reinterpreted as plurals and new singulars of the type pecho were created. 

9 In the Mulomedicina Chironis the plural of armus is attested as armora (9.25, etc.) cubits’ ~ Rom. armuri . Cf. Rom. loc 
‘place’ pl. locuri. 

10 See Rohlfs 1970:40. In Old Italian some masculine singular noun-forms now having regular plurals in -i had plurals in 
-ora, e.g, Oid Ital. corpora ‘bodies’ vs. Stand. Mod. Ital. corpi. In some dialects of Western Abruzzo the refiex of -ora makes 
count plurals contrasting semantically with collectives in -e, e.g. le vraccere ‘arms’ (individually) vs. le vracce ‘pair of arms’ 

11 Some joined the 3rd declension, e.g. fidem ‘faith’ > Ital. fede. Others were replaced by derivatives, e.g. spem ‘hope’ —> 
sperantia > Ital. speranza , Sp. esperanza, dies ‘day’ became a lst-declension masculine dia in Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, 
and Occitan (this last also feminine). Most of Romance has a form di (OFr. dis masc., Ital. di masc. (arch.), R6m. zi fem.). 
Logudorese Sardinian alone has die (mainly masc.). 
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already found in Plautus where the genitive of a 4th-declension noun is usually in -l Traces of 
the 4th declension survive in Old Italian and Italian dialects: Tuse, le mano < illae manus ‘the 
hands 5 vs. normal mani. 12 

C. The 3rd dedension 

1. Imparisyllables were remade to parisyllables: mons , montis mountam » *montis , montis 

> OFr. nom. monz. u , ^ 

2. Many feminine 3rd-declension nouns were remade as lst-dedension forms: 
cratis ‘grate » Ital. grata. 

frons,frondis ‘foliage » Ital fronda Teafy brancK 

neptis ‘granddaughter’ » nepta (CIL 10.7648, Cagliari) > Sp. nieta, Port. neta, or » 
neptiae (gen. sg., CIL 5.2208, Venice) > Fr. niece . 
vestis clothing 5 » Oltal. vesta. 

3. Third-dedension adjectives with masculine nominative singular in -er are often remade 
as o-stem/fl-stem adjecti vesiApp. Prob. (41) acre [sharp] non aerum (> Ital. agro), (42) 
pauper mulier [poor woman] non paupera mulier (> Ital. povera). 

4. A new dedension type with a nominative in -a and accusative in -anem was created on 
the model of-d, -onem. For example, dat. sg. mamani ‘nurse (CIL 10.2965, Puteoli). Cf. 
Fr. putain prostitute' < *puttanem, Ital. puttana , vs. Sp. puta. 

D. In the lst declension the nom. pl. -ae was replaced by -as. Cf. filias in pace fecervnt (CIL 
6.17959, Rome, Late Imperial). 14 

) 

illas portas ‘the doors’ > OFr. nom. les portes vs. illi muri ‘the walls’ > li mur. 

illas portas > OFr. obi. les portes vs. illos muros > les murs. 

Cf. OOc., Sp. and Port. -as, Cat. -es. Ital. amiche may be from anueds. 

Is this a Sabellicism or analogy of the 3rd dedension where both nominative and accusative 
plural were - es ? iS 


III- Collapse of the Case System 16 

• • i . ■ * 

A. Nom. —> 0 ~ 

except for Old French, where a nominative vs. oblique two-case System is retained, e.g. 

12 Note too that manum retained feminine gender in most Romance languages: Sp. \a mano , Fr. Ia main. In fact, feminine 
nouns of the 4th declension were resistant to absorption by the 2nd declension. The feminine 4th declension even attracted 
some new members from other declensions, e.g. Ia pecu, le pecu c sheep’ In Le Marche from * pecus, pl. *pecus> originally pecus , 
pecoris. See Lazzeroni 2000. 

13 This tendency was the obj ect of the author of the Appendix Probis attention, He noted that one should write glis [dor mous e] 
non gliris (115) and pecten [comb] non pectinis (21). Further, he corrected hypercorrect imparisyllabic nominatives: orbis 
[diskj non orbs (74) and nubes [cloud] non nubs (96). 

14 Cf. also CIL 4.5279 (Pompeii) tv nvgas es “YouTe worthless,” CIL 5.5078 (Anauni, Gallia Cisalpina = Nonsberg/Val di 
Non, Italy) bene qviescant reliqvias Maximini "May the remains of Maximinus restwell.” Further, CIL 3.13374 (140-180 
ce, near Aquincum, Pannonia Inferior - present-day Budapest) prisca et probilla filias et eredes posvervnt "Prisca 
and Probilla, daughters and heirs, set up (this memoria! vel sim.).* 

15 For Republican examples of nominatives in ~a$ see p. 235 n. 23. 

16 Evidence for uncertainty in the use of cases is abundant in Latin inscriptions of a popular character. The Appendix Probi 
(135) notes vico capitis Africae non vico caput Africae (the name of a Street on the Mons Caelius in Rome), thereby giving 
evidence for the use of the nominative/accusative as an all-purpose case where Classical Latin rules call for the genitive. 
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nom. murs ‘wall’ vs. obi. mur, 17 and stray traces like Fr. on one, lit. ‘man’ 18 Rom. om, Ital. 
uomo < homo vs. Fr. homme , Sp. hombre < hominem. 19 

B. Gen. —^ 0 


G. Dat, —^ 0 


except for Romanian where doamne < dominae survives as an oblique vs. nom. doamna < 
domina ‘lady’ 

D. Acc. —> the base form 


This is shown by cases like Sp. qwiew < quem ‘who’, and Fr. rien ‘nothing’ < rem ‘thing’ where 
the final m is preserved in monosyllables, and by cases like Ital notte < noctem night’ not 
nox. 20 


E. Abi. —> 0 

F. Remnants 


1. Gen. sg. 


2. Loc. sg. 

3. Abi. sg. 

4. Gen. pl. 


5. Abi. pl. 


lunae diem ‘day of the moon’ > Ital. lunedi ‘Monday’, Martis £ (day of) Mars' 
> Sp. martes ‘Tuesday, Log. kafiudanni 'September’ lit. ‘head of the year’ 21 
Port-Vendres < Portus Veneris ‘Port of Venus’, 22 Sp. pezuha ‘hoof’ (Port. 
pezunho pig s foof) < pedis ungula £ nail of the foot’. 

Caere Veteri ‘Old Caere’ > Cerveteri , etc. 

quomodo > Sp. como £ how’ hoc anno > GP ogano, OSp. ogafio £ this year’ 

illorum > Ital. loro y Fr. leur ‘their’ vassus vassorum vassal of vassals’ > Fr. 
vavasseur ‘vavasour’ (a feudal tenant ranking below a baron), * (tempus) 
paschorum (for pascharum) ‘time of Easter’ > OOc. pascor ‘spring’ 

Pictavis > Poitiers [pwatje], 23 Aquis > Aix . 


IV. Comparison of Adjectives 

The comparative is replaced by analytical constructions. 

A. magis + positive, e.g. Plaut. Asm. 573 magis fidelis ‘more faithfuF. 

Rom. maifoarte ‘stronger. 

Port. mais forte. 

Sp. mas fuerte. 


17 Old Occitan also had such a case system and Rhaeto-Romance stili preserves some case forms. Speciiically, in Sursilvan 
a predicative masculine adjective ends in -s and continues an old nominative: il tschiel ei sereins ‘the sky is ciear 5 , but il tschiel 
serein ‘the ciear sky’. See Tagliavini 1998:307. 

18 Cf. NHG man in the impersonal sense, and ME me , i.e. man used in the sanie way. 

19 Some other nominatives: Sard. sitis/sidis ‘thirst’ Ital. ladro < latro ‘thieP. 

20 Already in the inscriptions of Pompeii we find the accusative rather than the nominative in inventories, e.g. CIL 4.6886 
palos acvtos dcccxl, qvi non acvti cdlx “Sharp stakes 840, non-sharpened ones 460.” A more nuanced view of the 
development of the Latin cases in Romance is given by Penny (2002:114-9). For more traces of cases other than the accusative 
in Spanish and Sardiniam see Seidl 1995. 

21 Ultimately a calque on Hebr. Ros has-sana ‘head of the year, the Jewish New Year, which typically occurs in the Roman 
month of September. 

22 In the region Pyrenees-Orientales, France. 

23 The r is purely graphic and was ne ver prono unce d. Cf. the name of the district Poitou < *Pictavum. 
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B. plus + positive, e.g. plus miser more miserable' (Enn. Trag,, 261). 

Ital. piu forte stronger* 

Log. prasforte. 

Fr. plus for t 
GP chiis forte. 

C. But a few irregular forms survive: 

meliorem 'better > Ital. migliore , Fr. meilleur , Sp. mejor . 

peiior Vorse’ > Fr. pire , GP peor. 

pexiorem worse' > Ital. peggiore , Sp. peor. 

maiior ‘bigger > OFr. maire. 

maiiorem ‘bigger' > Ital. maggiore , Sp. mayor . 

minor c Iess’ > Fr. moindre. 

minorem ‘less’ > Ital. minore , Sp. menor , GP meor. 

sewor older’ > allegro form Vjor > Fr. sire ‘sire' 

seniorem older > Ital. signore , Sp. setfor gentleman’ Fr. seigneur ‘lord’ 

V. Pronouns 

A. Non-gendered Pronouns 
1. lst person singular 


CL 

PROM. 

OFR. 

SP. 

PORT. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

SARD, 

ego 

*eo 

• a 

JOU 

yo 

eu 

io 

eu [jewj 

(d)eo 

mi 

*mi 

—- 

mi h 

mim h 

mi c 

(t)mi d 

mie e 

me 

*me 

mei, moi 1 

me* 

me § 

me h 

md 1 

me ] 


(a) Older forms ea, ia, and are also Ibund. (b) As object of preposition; in the older language also in other 
stressed positions. (c) Unstressed (d) Unstressed; the stressed dative is mie. (e) After the preposition and 
accusative marker a . (f) Stressed; the unstressed form is me. (g) Unstressed. (h) Stressed. (i) Unstressed; 

the stressed accusative form is mine . (j) After prepositions other than a . 

a. The PRom. nom. is an allegro form. The form ego is continued only in Nuor. Sard. 

(d)eyo. ' . 

b. In most Romance languages the formal and functional distinction between acc. me 
and dat. mi has either been wholly or partly eliminated or reinterpreted in terms of 
stressed and unstressed variants. 

i. French has generalized acc. *me, which then developed in stressed position to mei 
> moi and in unstressed position to me. 

ii. In Spanish and Portuguese the acc. *me has been reinterpreted as the unstressed 
oblique form and the reflex of the old dative is limited to occurring after 
prepositions. 

iii. Conversely, in Italian it is the dat. *mi that provided the unstressed oblique and the 
acc. *me that was specialized in stressed function. 
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c. Romanian preserves the functional and formal distinction between the dative and the 
accusative pronominal forms. 

2. 2nd person singular 


CL 

PROM. 

OFR. 

SP. 

PORT. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

SARD. 

tu 

*tu 

tu [ty] 

tu 

tu 

tu 

tu 

tue a 

tibi 

*ti b 

— 

ti c 

ti c 

ti d 

m 

tie { 

te 

*te 

teu toi g 

te h 

te h 

ti' l 

te } 

te k 


(a) OSard. tu. The final -e is paragogic. (b) Created after the model of *mi. (c) As object of preposition. (d) 
Unstressed. (e) Unstressed; the stressed dative is tie . (f) Aiter the preposition and accusative marker a. (g) 

Stressed; the unstressed form is te. (h) Unstressed, (i) Stressed. (j) Unstressed; the stressed accusative form 
is tine, (k) After prepositions other than a. 

The development of the 2nd singular pronoun is parallel to that of the lst singular. 

3. lst person plural 


CL PROM. OFR. SP. PORT. ITAL. ROM. SARD. 

nos *nos nos nos nos noi noi nos, nois a 

(a) nos is Old Campidanese. Old and Modern Logudorese have nois. 

4. 2nd person plural 


CL PROM. OFR. SP. PORT. ITAL. ROM. . SARD. 

vos *vos vos vos vos voi voi vos, vozs a 

(a) vos is Old Campidanese. The modern Campidanese form is bos. The forms vois and bois are found in Old 
Logudorese. 

The Sardinian forms nois and vois are functionally equivalent to nos and vos but descend 
from the dat/abl. forms nobis and vobis. The Romanian stressed dative forms noua and 
voud also continue Lat. nobis and vobis . 

B. Gendered Pronouns 

1. The anaphoric pronoun is > 0 , except archaic Ital. desso ‘he himself < id ipsum and 
perhaps Sard. eyu ‘his* < eius. 24 

2. hic ‘this’ > 0 , with a few exceptions, e.g. OOc. oc yes*. 25 

3. ipse . In the meaning ‘-self, very* it survives in OFr. es, OOc. eis. 26 

a. Mainly it has become a demonstrative, e.g. Sard. isse ‘this*, Sp. ese ‘this*. 

b. ipse » issu > *insu > Rom. ins person, guy’. 


24 The Reichenau glossary explains id: hoc (574). On Sard. eyu see Wagner 1957-64:1.487. 

25 Whence Langue dbc < hoc vs. Langue dbtl < hoc illum. In Old Occitan o < hoc also survives as an object pronoun: et ieu 
non o saubi anc mai u And I didnt know it at ali.” The form hoc also survives in certain combinations with prepositions :per hoc 
> Sp. pero ‘but’, apud hoc > Fr. avec ‘with’ 

26 OFr. en es leure ‘at the very hour’ 
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c. ipse » issu > Ital. esso ‘it’ 27 In Sardinian su provides the definite article. 28 

d. Compounds: 

istum ipsum > Ital. (Io) stesso ‘the samel 
*accum ipse > OSp. aquese. - 

4. semet ipsum ‘himself > *se metipsum > *metissum » metissime/um > OFr. mesme > p r . 
meme ‘the same’. 29 

5. ille ‘that’ survives in Romance as a 3rd person pronoun, the article, and in compounds as 
a demonstrative. 

a. 3rd person pronoun. There were both orthotonic and enclitic forms. 

Singular 

Nom. masc. ille > Sp. el, Port ele , GP el, ele. ' 

A new nom. masc. *illi after qui > Ital. egli , 30 Fr. il, GP Ihu 
Nom. fem. illa > Sp. ella, Ital. ella , Fr. elle . 

Neut. nom.-acc. illud > Sp. etto ‘it’ 

Enclitic acc. masc. (i)Uam > Ital., Sp., OOc., OFr. /o. 31 
Enclitic acc. fem. (i)llam > Ital., Sp., OOc., OFr. Ia. 

A new dat. masc. ittui 32 formed after cui gave Ital. lui, OFr. lui (stressed oblique 
forms). 33 

A new dat. fem. *Ulaei > illei 34 gave Ital. lei , OOc. liei (stressed oblique forms). 

Plural 

Nom. masc. illi > Oltal. egli » arch. eglino after the 3rd plural verbal ending -no, OFr. 

il» iis with the nominal plural marker -s. 

Nom. fem. illae > Oltal. elle » arch. elleno as in the masculine. 

Gen. masc. illorum > Ital. loro ‘they, them’ OFr. lour. 

Acc. masc. illos > Sp. ellos , OFr. eis > Fr. eux . 

Acc. fem. illas > Sp. ellas, OFr. eles . 

Enclitic acc. masc. (i)Uos > Sp. los. 

Enclitic acc. fem. (i)Uas > Sp. Zas. 

b. The definite article 

ille patrem > Sp. elpadre. 
illi patrem > Ital. il padre . 
illum patrem > Port. o pai , Ital. Io . 35 

27 Pronominal function is also continued in the Central and Southern Italian dialects and Sardinian. 

28 The Old Catalan article (sg. es, sa, pl. sos , ses) also comes from ipso-. 

29 Ital. medesimo, Sp. mismo , and Port. mesmo are thought to be borrowed from Gallo-Romance (Meyer-Ltibke 1935:405). 

30 Egli has been generalized from prevocalic contexts. Oltal. has the expected preconsonantal form elli . Egli and ella have 
fallen into disuse. Lui and lei are more common. 

31 The reduced form lum is attested in a defixio : vt facia lvm mortv "to make him dead” (Cirta in Numidia = Constantine, 
Algeria, CIL 8.19525b, 4th century ce). 

32 Attested at CIL 10.2564. 

33 An unstressed reflex of the old masculine dative illi is seen in Sp. le. 

34 Attested already in the 2nd century ce in Claudius Terentianus 469. 

35 Now only before sC, JC, z, ps and gn: lo specchio ‘the mirror’, lo sciopero ‘the strike* lo zio The unde’, lo psicologo ‘the 
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illa > Sp. Ia madre , el agua. 

illi > Ital. i y gli (i padri, gli s colari, gli uomini, gVimperatori). 
illae > Ital le . 

illos > Sp. Zos, Port. os, Fr. les. 
illas > Sp. lasy Fr. les . 

i. In Romanian, as in Albanian (shok-u 'friend-the 5 ), Macedonian and Bulgarian 
{kniga-ta ‘book-the), the article is postposed: 36 




'the lord 5 masc. 

'the star 5 fem. 

• 

Nom.-Acc. 

domnu-l 

stea-ua 

o 

Jz: 

>—< 

Gen.-Dat. 

domnu-lui 

' stele-i 

CG 

Voc. 

domnu-le 


d 

Nom.-Acc. 

domni-i 

stele-le 

h-3 

Ph 

Gen.-Dat. 

domnidor 

stele-lor 


c. ecce + ille y etc. > Fr. celui y celle y ceuXy celles 'that, those’ 

*accu ille , etc. > Sp. aquel, aquella, aquello 'that, those 5 . 

*eccu ille y etc. > Ital. quel/quellOy quella, quei/quegli, quelle 'that, thosel 

6. iste 'that 5 > Sp. este 'this 5 , Port. este . ecc(u) istum/iste 37 > OFr. (i)cest > Fr. ce(t), Ital. questo y 
OSp. aqueste y GP aqueste. 

7. The interrogative pronoun quis!qui , quid and the relative pronoun qui, quae, quod,which 
already had some overlap in Classical Latin, merged in Vulgar Latin. 38 



MASC. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

qui 

quid 

Acc. 

quem 

quid 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

Gen. 

cuius 

cuius 


a. From qui derive Fr. qui, Ital. chi, OSp. qui 'who 5 

b. quid gave Fr. que (atonic) and quoi (tonic), 39 Ital. che ‘whaf. 


psychologisf, lo gnomo ‘the gnomel 

36 The postposed article is one of the features defrning the Balkan Sprachbund. A Sprachbund or linguistic union is an area 
in which different, potentially unrelated, languages exhibit a number of shared linguistic features that have arisen through 
diffiasion or parallel developments. 

37 Cf. Plaut. Cure . 615 certe eccistam video “I see her right there for sure.” The encroachment of iste on the domain of hic is 
found already in a Roman defixio (CiL F.1012, lst century bce) qvomodo mortvos qvi istic sepvltvs est “As the dead 
man who was buried here.. 

38 The feminine accusative form quam of the interrogative adjective is said to survive in the Sicilian form pikkamora < per 
quam horam 'when, now' e.g. Non masentu mi mangiu pikkamora , i.e. non me la sento di mangiareper adesso “I dont feel iike 
eating anything just now7 

39 As in je ne sais quoi . For the two-fold development of e conditioned by the stress, cf. Fr. orthotonie moi ‘me, toi ‘you’ vs. 

clitic me, te. ; 
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c. The acc. quem survives in Sp. quien, Port. quem, Old Log. Sard. ken, 40 Pranco-Proven 

ke. n?al 

d. The dat. cui survives in OFr. cui, Ital. cui, Rom. cui. This form was the model for th 

*illui that is the source of Fr. and Ital. lui. e 

e. The gen. cuius survives in Sp. cuyo, Port. cujo, and Sard. kuyu. These forms are inflecte 

as adjectivos. 4 ' ; . 

VI. The Verb 

A. Synthetic passives are replaced with analytical formations. The old perfect passive ( laudatus 
sum T was praised’) is reinterpreted as a present passive (Ital. sono lodato T am praised'). This 
transformation was probably helped along by sentences like carus sum ‘I am dear’ and espe- 
cially those cases where the perfect participle also functioned as an adjective, e.g. iratus sum 
T ani angry’ or T was angry’ (with iratus as the perfect participle of irascor). In both of these 
cases forms of sum had their normal present tense meaning. 

1. Another way of replacing passive constructions in Vulgar Latin was with the use of the 
reflexive se, e.g. Itinerarium Egeriae 27.3: Haec ergo dum aguntur facit se hora quinta 
“While these things are being done, the fifth hour arrives.” Iit. “makes itself.” This 
construction is the source of the so-called se-moyen of French and similar constructions 
in the other languages. 

2. Deponent verbs were entirely eliminated. Already at Pompeii we find rixsatis ‘you fight’ 
(CIL4.3494.i, Pompeii) for rixamini. 42 

B. Both the -bd, -bis, -bit future and the -am -es, - et future have been eliminated in Romance. 
In the case of the -b- futures, the 3rd singular would have become identical to the 3rd singular 
perfect by sound change: cantabit ~ cantavit, both /kanta(3it/. 43 In the case of the -e- futures 
the lowering of i would have made present dicit and future dicet very close. These partial pho- 
nological mergers may have been partly a motivating factor in the replacement of the Latin fu¬ 
tures by more perspicuous formations. The Latin future is replaced with analytical formations 
usually made up of the infinitive + habeo. 44 This construction was itself grammaticalized. 


_ PROTO-ROM. _ ITALI AN _ FRENCH SPANISH 

Ist sg. *cantar(e) ajo , ao a cantero chanterai cantare 

2nd sg. *cantar(e) as canterai chanteras cantaras 

3rd sg. *cantar(e) at canterd chantera ' cantard 


40 Stili with accusative function contrasting with nom. ki. 

41 Already a possibility in Old and Classical Latin, see p. 351. 

42 Active for deponent forms occur quite commonly already in Old Latin. In Petronius we find hypercorrect deponent forms 
like rideatur (57.1) for rideat ‘laugh’ and delectaretur (45.7) ‘charm’ delectaret 

43 In the letters of Claudius Terentianus dabo 1 will give’ is used at 471.33, but daturus est replaced dabit at 472.14. 

44 Inf. + habeo is the source of the future in Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, French, Occitan, Rhaeto-Romance, and Italian. 
habeo ad cantare is.the source of a future construction in Southern Italian (aggiu affare ‘I will do’, Salento) and Sardinian 
(appo a mandiyare I will eat). debeo + inf. is the source of Sard. deppo cantare, venio (ad) cantare gives veng (a) kuntar in the 
Obwald dialect of Engadine. volo + inf. is the source of Rom. voiu dnta > probably on the general Balkan model. Cf. Mod. Gk. 
0a Ypcupco T will write’ where 0a is from OeXto va T want that..,’ 
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lstpl. *cantar(e) emus canteremo chanterons cantaremos 

2nd pl. *cantar(e) etis canterete chanterez cantareis 

3rdpl. *cantar(e) aunty ant canteranno chanteront cantardn 

(a) The combining forms of habeo were phonetically reduced in Proto-Romance. Tlie first evidence for the re- 
duced forni of habeo in the Romance future occurs in the anonymous 7th-century text attributed to Fredegarius 
(85.32): et ille respondebat “non dabo ” Justinianus dicebat “daras” “And he answered T will not give, Justinian said 
'you will give!” A ciear instance of habeo + infinitive as an alternative form of the future occurs already in Servius 
ad Aen. 3.457: volens quae velle habet: nam volitura aut propter asperitatem sermonis noluit dicere aut ... “Volens 
means ‘will want’ For he didn t want to say volitura either on account of the roughness of the word or...” Even ear- 
lier examples may occur in Tertullian (2nd century ce): Res . 40.11 ad futuram gloriam, quae in nos habet revelari 
“the future glory that will be revealed to us>” paraphrasing Romans 8:18> which has a future in both the Vet. Lat. 
and the Vulgate, ad futuram gloriam quae revelabitur in nobis . 

1. Until the 17th century it was stili possible to insert a clitic pronoun between the infinitive 
and the conjugated forms in Spanish: enpehar gelo he £ I will promise him if (Cid, 92). 45 

2. The one Latin future surviving into Romance was ero ‘I will be’ etc., which Uves on in OFr. 
fer, iers, iert, iermes, —, ierent, OOc. er , ers, er, and in the Spanish 2nd sg. present eres . 

3. The infinitive plus the imperfect (or in Italian the perfect) of habeo was the source of a 
new tense, the conditional, e.g. Ital. mi piacerebbepassare tre settimane a Gubbio “I would 
like to spend three weeks in Gubbio.” 

OFr. chantereie , chantereies , chantereie(t), chanteriiens , chantereiiez , chantereient. 

Sp. cantaria > cantarias, cantana , cantariamos , cantartais , canturiam 

Ital. cantereU 46 canteresti, canterebbe y canteremmo , cantereste , canterebbero . 

C. Present —> present. The four and a half classes of present stem types of Classical Latin have 
been reduced in various ways in the various languages. Nowhere does the distinction of 3rd- 
id and 4th conjugations survive. Romanian preserves a four-way distinction. Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Catalan, and Italian collapse the finite forms of the 2nd and 3rd conjugations. French 
collapses the finite forms of the 2nd, 3rd’ and 4th conjugations. 47 


‘sing’ 

CL 

OFR. 

OSP. 

OITAL. 

ROM. 

lst sg. 

canto 

chanP 

canto 

canto 

eant 

2nd sg. 

cantas 

chantes 

cantas 

cante b 

canti 

9 

3rd sg. 

cantat 

chante(t) c 

canta 

canta 

canta 

lst pl. 

cantamus 

chantons d 

cantamos 

cantiamo e 

cantam 

2nd pl. 

cantatis 

chantez 

r 

cantades 

cantate g 

cantati 

3rd pl. 

cantant 

chantent 

cantan 

cantano h 

canta 


(a) Modern French has chant-e. The final vowel, no longer pronounced» has been introduced from lst singulars 
like entre T enter < intro where a reflex of a final vowel survived in Old French as a after a stop-plus-liquid 


45 This tmesis was also possible in Old Occitan and is stili possible in contemporary Portuguese. 

46 Canterei replaces Oltal. canterebbU the expected form, on the analogy of perfects like lst sg. temei T was afraid’, 2nd sg. 
temesti ‘you were afraid’ 

47 The reorganization of the infinitive classes, however, proceeds in a different fashion. In Italian, despite some reshuffling 
of individual verbs, the four distinet infinitives were retained: cantare , avere , pSrdere > dormire. In Spanish the rhizotonic 
infinitives of the 3rd conjugation have been refashioned either as 2nd- or 4th-conjugation forms: cantar, haMr,perder (3rd —> 
2nd), decir (« dicere [3rd —> 4th], dormir . In French the four classes are retained with syncope in the rhizotonic infinitives: 
chantbr , avdir, perdre , dormir . 
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cluster. (b) cantas > *cantai > cante . Cante is replaced in Modern Italian by canti on the analogy of dormi ( \ 
Ibe iinal t was lost after the 1 lth century, bul it stiU survives in liaison, e.g. chante-t-il ‘sings-he’. (d) -ons is from 
< ~umus generalized from OFr. sons < sumus ‘we are’ Old Occitan has cantam < cantamus. (e) -iamo originates 

in siamo 'we are’ Similarly for the other conjugations. Many diaiects (e.g. those of Umbria, Marche, Latium} 
preserve cantamo. (f) d was lost in the 2nd plural toward the end of the 14th century giving cantaes > cantdis or 
cantas, (g) The 2nd plurals in -te derive from the imperatives cantate , etc. (h) The explanation of the final ~ 0 0 f 
the 3rd plural in Italian is as follows: lst sg. sum > son and 3rd pi. sunt > son. lst sg. son was recharacterized by the 
regular lst sg. marker -o yielding sono beside son . On this model 3rd pl. son was fitted out with the by-form sono 
From sono the -o spread to ali 3rd plural endings. 


c hold’ 

CL a 

OSP. 

OITAL. 

ROM. 

lst sg. 

teneo 

tengo h 

tengo c 

tin 

9 

2nd sg. 

tenes 

tienes 

tieni 

fii 

3rd sg. 

tenet 

tiene 

tiene 

tine 

9 

lstpl.. 

tenemus 

tenemos 

teniamo 

tinem 

2ndpL 

tenetis 

tenedes 

tenete 

tineti 

9 9 

3rd pl. 

tenent 

tienen 

tengono d 

tin 


(a) The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations of Latin have largely merged in French as the resuit of various sound 
changes and analogies. A new conjugation type arose in French by the extension of the suffix - iscere. (b) Verb 

stems ending in -n^lost their g before a front vowel, e.g. tangis you touch, play (an instrument)’ > tanes but tango 
> tango. This alternation, -g- in the lst sg. vs. no -g- in the other persons, was extended analogically to verbs that 
did not originally end in g. Hence Henjo » tengo. (c) The origin of Ital. tengo and tengono is parallel to that 
of Sp. tengo. The phonologically regular forms tegno and tegnon are attested in Old Italian, e.g. Dante Inf. Cant. 
10.19-20: Buon duca, non tegno riposto/ a te mio cuor se non per dicer poco “Good leader (i.e. Vergil), I dorft keep 
my heart concealed from you but that I may speak less.” (d) The ending -ono has been introduced from the 3rd 
conjugation. Expected -eno is found in Old Italian. 


‘sell’ 

CL 

OFR. 

OSP. 

OITAL. 

ROM. 

lst sg. 

vendo 

vent 

vendo 

vendo 

pierd a 

2nd sg. 

vendis 

venz 

- vendes 

vendi 

pierzi 

3rd sg. 

vendit 

vent 

vende 

vende 

pierde 

lst pl. 

vendimus 

vendons 

vendemos 

vendiamo 

pierdem 

2nd pl. 

venditis 

vendez 

vendedes 

vendete 

pierdeti 

3rd pl. 

vendunt 

vendent b 

venden 

vendono 

pierd 

(a) Rom. a pierde to lose < perdere is given since it has a root vowel capable of diphthongizing in tonic position. 
In this paradigm it is evident that the stress was and is consistently on the root since e has diphthongized to ie in 
all forms. (b) -ent has been generalized from the 2nd conjugation. Similarly in Sp. venden > duermen and Fort. 
-em. A 3rd plural reflecting -otit is preserved in Gallo-Romance in OOc. -on, Norm. -um, and in Old French after 
a preceding a (font 'they make’ «faciunt and vont c they go’ < vadunt ). 

‘SLEEP' 

CL 

OSP. 

OITAL. 

ROM. 


lst Sg. 

dormio 

duermo 

dormo 

dorm 


2nd sg. 

dormis 

duermes 

dormi 

dormi 


3rd sg. 

dormit 

duerme 

dorme 

t 

doarme 
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lst pl. 

dormimus 

dormimos* 

dormiamo 

dormim 

2nd pl. 

dormitis 

dormides 

dormite 

dormifi 

3rd pl. 

dormiunt 

duermen h 

dormono 

dorm 


(a) The alternation between ue and o is the resuit of the differing placement of the stress. Under the stress 3 (< CL 
a) diphthongized to ue, Hence dormit > duerme , but donmmus > dormimos . (b) The 3rd pl. ending -en has been 

spread from the 2nd conjugation. 

* 

p. Imperfect imperfect. Proto-Romance generalized -ibam (found already in Old Latin) in 
the 4th conjugation imperfect at the cost of CL -iebam. 

1. This system is continued in Italian: 48 



A-STEMS 

E- stems' . 

J-STEMS 

lst sg. 

cantavo a 

tenevo 

dormivo 

2nd sg. 

cantavi 

tenevi 

dormivi. 

3rd sg. 

cantava 

teneva 

dormiva 

lst pl. 

cantavamo 

tenevamo 

dormivamo 

2nd pl. 

cantavate 

tenevate 

dormivate 

3rd pl. 

cantavano 

tenevano 

dormivano 


(a) The expected Ist sg. cantava is stili preserved in Old Italian (Dante Inf. Cant. 19.120 E mentr io li cantava cotai 
note ‘And while I sang to him such notes as these...”) and many dialects. The expected 2nd sg. *cantavai > *can- 
tave has been replaced by cantavi, as in the present. 

2. EIsewhere -ebam and -ibam lost their b and became - eam and -mm. 49 These merge in 
-iam in Southern Italy, most of Iberia, Sardinia, and Provence. Old Spanish has: 

1 


2nd sg. 

cantabas 

vendias 

3rd sg. 

cantaba 

vendia 

lstpl. 

cantdbamos a 

vendtamos 

2nd pl. 

cantabades 

vendxades • 

3rd pl. 

cantaban 

vendtan 


(a) The stress has been shifted from *cantabamos so that it is colunmar on the steni-linal -a-, Similarly in the 2nd 
plural. 

• • i 

3. In French the -eam type has been generalized since the 12th century. 50 Old French has: 

lstsg. vendeie lstpl. vendiiens 

2nd sg. vendeies 2nd pl. vendiiez 

3rd sg. vendeiet 3rd pl. vendeient 

48 And also in the peri-Pyrenese dialects Aragonese, Bearnese and Gascon. 

49 Possibly by dissimilation in habebam ‘had’ and debebam owed’ and generalized from there. The distinction of -ea vs. -ia is 
maintained in Lombardy, the Piedmont, and Central Italy. 

50 However, traces of the -dbam type are found in Northern dialects like Walloon. 


cantaba 


vendia 
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4. The imperfect of sum is well preserved in most Romance languages: 



CL 

OFR, 

OSP. 

CAT. 

ITAL. a 

ROM. 

Ist sg. 

eram 

iere 

era 

era 

ero 

eram 

2nd sg. 

eras 

ieres 

eras 

eres 

eri 

erai 

3rd sg. 

erat 

ieret 

era 

era 

era 

era 

Ist pl. 

eramus 

eriens 

eramos 

erem 

eravamo 

eram 

2nd pl. 

eratis 

eriez 

erades 

' b 

ereu 

eravate 

erafi 

3rd pl. 

erant 

ierent 

eran 

eren 

erano 

erau 


(a) The Italian paradigm has undergone heavy analogical influence from the regular -avo imperfect. Expected 
eramo and erate occur in Old Italian. (b) OCat. erats . 

E. Perfect as simple past —> preterite. The reflexes of the Latin perfect are traditionally divided 
into two groups: the weak perfects and the strong perfects. The weak perfects continue the 
Latin -avi and -rn forms, which never bore the stress on the root Hence they are occasionally 
called arhizotonic. The strong perfects are the reflexes of the -ui and -si forms that sometimes 
bore the stress on the root 51 

1. The Weak Perfects 



PROM. 

OFR. 

OSP. 

GP 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

Ist sg. 

*cantai a 

chantai 

cante 

cantei 

cantai 

cantai 

2nd sg. 

*cantasti 

chantas 

cantaste 

cantaste 

cantasti 

cantari 

3rd sg. 

*cantd(u)t h 

chanta(t) 

canto 

cantou 

cantd c 

canta 

lstpl. 

*cantamu$ 

chantames 

cantamos 

cantamos 

cantammo 

cantaram 

2nd pl. 

*cantastis 

chantastes 

cantasteis 

cantastes 

cantaste 

cdntardti 

3rd pl. 

*cantarunt 

chanterent 

cantaron 

cantaron d - 

cantdrono 

cdntard 


(a) But Old Sardinian had - avi , - asti , - avit , - avirnus , - astis > - armi . See Wagner 1997:301. (b) French and Romanian continue 
* cantat . The other languages continue *cantaut and Old French has a trace of this form in occasional perfects in -ot For the 
ending -aut cf. exmvccavt cleaned up mucus (i.e. semen)’ (CIL 4.1391, Pompeii), pedicavd ‘buggered’ (CIL 4. 2048, Pom¬ 
peii). (c) Old Italian and Southern cantao . (d) Mod. Port. cantaram , venderam , partiram . 



PROM. 

OFR. 

OSP. 

GP 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

Ist sg. 

dormii* 

dormi 

dormi 

parti 

partii 

dormii 

2nd sg. 

*dormisti 

dormis 

dormiste 

partiste 

partisti 

dormiri 

3rd sg. 

*dormt(u)t h 

dormi(t) 

dormio 

partiu 

parti 

dormi 

lstpl. 

*dormimus 

dormimes 

dormhnos 

partimos 

partimmo 

dormiram 

2nd pl. 

*dormistis 

dormistes 

dormistes 

partistes 

partiste 

dormirdti 

3rd pl. 

*dormirunt 

dormirent 

dormieron c 

partiron 

partirono 

dormird 


(a) But Old Sardinian had - ivi } - isti , - ivit , - ivimus , - irun . See Wagner 1997:301. (b) Spanish continues * dormfut . Cf. Oltal. 
partio . The other languages continue * dormit (c) -ieron < *-eron from the vendei type. 


51 Reduplicated perfects with the exceptions of dedi and steti were eliminated in Romance. 
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a. In Italian, French, Old Occitan, Spanish and Portuguese a new weak perfect arose on 
the mo dei of the perfects of vendere and perdere . CL vendidi and perdidi were apparently 
remade to vendedi 52 and *perdedi. These lost their second d by dissimilation, giving 
*vendei and *perdei. 



PROM. 

OFR. 

ooc. 

GP 

OSP. 

lst sg. 

*vendei 

vendi 

vendei 

vendi 

vendP 

2nd sg. 

*vendesti 

vendis 

vendest 

vendeste 

vendiste h 

3rd sg. 

*vendet 

vendie(t) 

vendet 

vendeu 

vendio 

lst pl. 

*vendemus 

vendimus 

vendem 

vendemus 

vendiemus 

2nd pl. 

*vendesti$ 

i 

vendistes 

vendetz 

vendestes 

vendiestes 

3rd pl. 

*venderunt 

vendierent 

venderon 

venderon 

vendieron 


(a) < *vendei . (b) < *vendeisti. On the basis of the identity of the lst and 2nd singular, the vendei type has been 

completely merged with the 4th-conjugation type in Modem Spanish, but the 3rd plural ending of the merged 
paradigm -ieron originates in the vendei type. 


2. The strong perfects in -ut had varying fates in the various Romance languages. 
a. Paradigms 



GLOSS 

1ST SG. 

2ND SG. 

3RD SG. 

1ST PL. 

2ND PL. 

3RD PL. 

Ital. 

was quief 

tacqui 

tacesti 

tacque 

tacemmo 

taceste 

tacquero 

Rom. 

was quief 

tacui 

tacufi 

tdcu 

tdcuram 

tacurati 

tacura 

OFr. 

was worth' 

valui 

valus 

valut 

valumes 

volutes 

valurent 


b. In Italian -Cu-i > -Cw-i and in most cases assimilation produced - CC~i : 

habui ‘had 3 > *abwi > Oltal. abbi » ebbi. 
tenui ‘held' > *tenwi > tenni. 
volui ‘wanted* > *volwi > vollt 

i. Replacing other perfects: 


CL 


Ital. 

cecidi T feli’ 

*cadui > 

caddi. 

steti ‘I stood' 

*stetui > *$tetwi > 

stetti. 

sapivi C I knew’ 

*sepui 53 > *sepwi > 

seppu 

crevi T grew’ 

*crevui > *crevwi > 

crebbi . 

cognovi 1 recognized' 

*co[g]novui > *conovwi > 

conobbi. 

veni 'I came 

*venui > *venwi > 

venni. 

rupi ‘I broke 

*rupui > *rupwi > 

ruppL 


c. In Ibero-Romance 54 -Cwi metathesized, creating, in the cases where the root vowel 
was a, a diphthong *au that was treated in the same fashion as original *au. 


52 Attested at FJRA 2.132.20. 

53 Cf. sapuerint (Aug. Civ. Dei 1.10). 

54 Old Occitan shows a similar metathesis for root ending in Latin p, e.g. saup ‘knew’ < sapui and caup ‘toolf < *kapuL 
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habui T had’ > *abwi > *aufii > OSp. ove, GP ouvi. 
sapui £ I knew' > *sapwi > *saupi > OSp. sope , GP soubi . 

*kapui T took' > *kapwi > OSp. cope, GP cowH. 
iacui 'I lay’ > OSp. yogue . 

placuit £ was pleasing > OSp. plogue y GP prougue . 
poswf p I laced' > OSp. puse, GP pusi, 
potui £ I was able' > OSp. pude, GP pudi. 

d. Old French has created five subtypes from the PRom. -ai perfect: 





SINGULAR 



PLURAL 




1ST 

2ND 

3RD 

1ST 

2ND 

3»D 

1 

habui 1 had' 

oi 

O.US 

out 

o.umes 

o.ustes 

ourent 

2 

*mdviu moved’ 

mui 

mo.us 

mut 

mo.umes 

mo.ustes 

murent 

3 

*recipui received' 

re$ui 

rece.us 

re$ut 

rece.umes 

rece.ustes 

recurent 

4 

volui Vanted' 

voil 

volis 

vout 

volimes 

volistes 

voudrent 

5 

valui Vas wortK 

valui 

valus 

valut 

valumes 

valutes 

valurent 


L Innovative -ui forms 


a. Replacing or extending reduplicated forms: 


CL 



OFr. 

bibi C I drank' 

*bibui 

> 

hui (2). 

steti £ I stood' 

*stetui 

> 

estui (2). 

credidi £ I believed’ 

*credui 

> 

erui (3). 

cecidi ‘I feli' 

*cadui 

> 

chui (5). 

cucurri £ I ran 

*currui 

> 

corui (4). 

p. Replacing lengthened-grade forms: 



legi 1 read' 

*legui 

> 

lui (3). 

recepi T received' 

*recepui 

> 

re$ui (3). 

y. Extending v-perfects: 




cognovi £ I recognized' 

*co[g]novui 

> 

conui (2). 

crevi £ I grew’ 

*crevui 

> 

erui (3). 

movi £ I moved' 

*movui 

> 

mui (2). 

5. Replacing deponent forms: 


• 

mortuus sum 1 died' 

*morui 

> 

morui (5). 

natus sum T was born 

f 

*na$cui 55 

> 

nasqui (5) 


e. In Romanian the wf-perfect has become fairly productive. The stress has been shifted 
onto the -u-. 


55 After the present nascor. 
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3. s-perfects survive well and were even fairly productive in Italian, French and Romanian. 
In Ibero-Romance they were much less robust 

a. Paradigms: 

scripsi 1 wrote’ > Ital. scri$si> scrivesti, scrisse , scrivemmo, s erives te, scrissero. 56 
remansi C I remained’ > Rom. ramaseu rdmase§U ramase y ramaseram, rdmdserafi , 
ramasera. 

arsi £ I burnecT > OFr. ars , arsis , arsi, arsimes , arsistes, ars(tr)ent 

b. Velar-final roots (some well-attested examples): 


CLASS. LATIN 

OFR. 

OOC. 

OCAT. 

OSP. 

PORT. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

traxi 'I dragged’ 

trais 

trais 


traxe 

trouxe a 

trassi 

trasei 

dixi ‘I said’ 

dis 

dis 

dix [J] 

dixe [J] 

disse 

dissi 

zisei 

coxi ‘I cooked’ 

cuis 

cueis 


coxe 

■ 

cossi 

copsei 

(-)duxi ‘I led’ 

duis 

duis 

dux 

aduxe 

adusse 

-dussi 

dusei 

planxi 'I lamented’ 

plains 

plais 




piansi 

pldnsei 

cinxi C I girded 1 

ceins 

ceis 




cinsi 

(in)cinsei 

strinxi 1 stretehed’ 

estreins 

estreis 


• 


strinsi 

strdnsei 

iunxi C I joined* 

joins 

jois 




giunsi 

ajunsei 

unxi ‘I anointed’ 

oins 

ois 




unsi 

unsei 

sparsi ‘I scattered’ 

espars 

espars 




sparsi 

spdrsei 

torsi ‘I twisted’ 

tors 

tors 




torsi 

(s)torsei 

tersi ‘I wiped’ 

ters 

ters 




tersi 

§tersei 

(a) A cross of *trasse and trouve. 




■ 

. 


c. Dental-final roots: 







CLASS. LATIN 

OFR. 

OOC. 

OCAT. 

OSP. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

misi 1 sent’ 

mis 

-mis 


mes 

mise 

misi 

(tri)misei 

(-)risi 'I laughed’ 

ris 

ris 


ris 

sonrise 

risi 

rdsei 

clausi ‘I closed’ 

clos 

claus 


clos 


chiusi 

(in)chisei 

arsi 1 burned’ 

ars 

ars 




arsi 

arsei 

excussi *I shook ouf 

escos 

escos 




scossi 

scosei 

d. Others: 

CLASS. LATIN 

OFR. 

OOC. 

OCAT. 

OSP. 

GP 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

scripsi 1 wrote’ 

escris 

escris 


escrise 


scrissi 

seris ei 

remansi ‘I remained’ 

mes 

remas 

romds 

remase 

masi 

rimasi 

rdmasei 


56 Scrissero was the analogical model for the final o of Standard cantarono and for the Old Italian by-form cantaro. 
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e. The s-preterite has replaced other perfects. 

i. Uncharacterized perfects ending in dentals with perf. pass. part. in -(s)sus: 


CLASS. LATIN 

PROM. OFR. 

OCAT. 

OSP. 

GP 

ITAL. 

ROM, 

prendi ‘I toold 

*presi pris 

pres 

prise 

prix 

presi 

prinsei 

abscondi ‘I hid’ 

abscosi a escos 

escos 



nascosi 

uscunsei 

occidi T killed 5 

*occisi ocis 

occis 



uccisi 


fudi T poured’ 

*fu$i 




fusi 


(a) Cf. absconsi, Caper (Keil 7.94.16). 

■ 





ii. Lengthened-grade perfects: 






CLASS. LATIN 

PROM. 

OFR. 

ooc. 

OSP. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 


impegi T fixed' 

*impinksi empeins 

empeis 

empes • ... 

impinsei 

fregf ‘I broke 

*frank$i 

frains 

frais 

fransi 

frdnsei 

redemi T got back’ 

*redempsi raens 

rezems 

redensi 


legi ‘I read' 

*leksi 

lis b 


lessi 



(a) Perhaps preserved in Arom. fredzu. (b) But Old French also has the M-preterite lui. 

Hi. Reduplicated perfects: 


CLASS. LATIN 

PROM. 

OFR. 

OOC. 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

m 

momordi 1 bif 

*mor$i 

mors 

mors 

morsi 



pupugi ( l foughf 

*punksi 

poins 

pois 

punsi 

punsei 


cucurri 1 ran 

*cur$i 

• cors 


corsi 

cursei 


iv. «z-perfects: 







CLASS. LATIN 

PROM. 

OFR. 

OOC. 

ITAL. 



parui ‘I obeyed’ 

*par$i 



parsi 



valui ‘I was worth 

*valsi 



valsi 



volui ‘I wanted’ 

*volsi 

vous 

vols 

volsi 



4. Root Perfects. The best preserved of these is 

fui T was' 




CL 

OFR. 

OOC. 

OSP. 

GP 

ITAL. 

ROM. 

lst sg. fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

2ndsg. fuisti 

fus . 

fost,fust 

fuiste 

fuisti 

fosti 

fufi 

3rd sg. fuit 

fut 

fo 

fue 

foi 

fu 

/» 
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lst pl. 

fuimus 

fumes 

fom 

fuimos 

fornos 

fummo 

furam 

2nd pl. 

fuistis 

fustes 

fotz 

fuisteis 

fostes 

foste , 

furati 

3rd pl. 

fuerunt 

furent 

foron 

fueron 

forom 

furo no* 

furd 


(a) Old Italian/oro. 


The short u of the lst sg./uf, which normally would be lowered to /o/, was raised due to 
the influence of the following i. From there the u spread by analogy. 

F. The present perfect is expressed by habeo plus the perfect passive participle. Cf. Gregory of 
Tours, Vit Patr, 3.1: 

Episcopum cum duce et civibus invitatum habes, 

You have invited the bishop together with the duke and the citizens. 57 

G. The pluperfect indicative survived in Western Romance: cantaveram —> Port. cantara T 
had sung’ In Spanish cantara, etc. have become conditional and ultimately equivalent to the 
jmperfect subjunctive {Si viniera/viniese, se lo diera “If he had come, I would have given it to 
him”). Old pluperfects in conditional sense also occur in Old Occitan and Southern Italian 
(Neapolitan accettera = Ital. accetterebbe would accept’). In early Old French the forms survive 
as alternative perfects. 

H. The future perfect survives (e.g. cantaro) only in Ibero-Romance and Gascon. 58 It has be¬ 
come the Old Spanish future subjunctive, e.g. Cantar de mio Cid, 1704 el que aqui muriere 
Udiando de cara “he who should die here fighting face to face” 59 

I. The Subjunctive 

1. Ali four Latin subjunctives have left at least some trace somewhere in the totality of the 
Romance family. However, the use of the subjunctive changes. For example, the subjunctive 
has become a marker of subordination, occurring in many subordinate clauses where 
Classical usage would have required an indicative. The Vulgar-tinged Bellum Hispaniense 
already shows some movement in this direction, e.g. 37.3 quarto die navigationis quod 
imparati a Carteia sine aqua profecti fuissent ad terram applicant “On the fourth day of 
sailing, since they had started out from Carteia unprepared without water, they make for 
land.” 

2. The present subjunctive survives undisturbed as a category in most Romance languages. 


57 Ihe roots of the /labeo-plus-perfect-participle construction go back to Old Latin times where it was used to express a 
lasting state, e.g. Plaut. Mil. 563-4 nam hominem servom suos/ domitos habere oportet oculos et manus "A servant is supposed 
to keep his eyes and hands under control” In Old Latin the participle aiways modiiied a pronominal or nominal object, but 
in Classical Latin an embedded sentence could be the object, e.g. Cic. Fin. 4.5.11 cum cognitum habeas quod sit summi rectoris 
ac domini numen “when you have recognized what is the will of the highest go vernor and lord.” Over time the participle and 
the verb came to forni a unit and the participle no longer agreed with the object, e.g. Orib. Syn. 7.48 (a 6th-century translation 
of a Greek original) haec omnia probatum habemus w We have tested all these things, although in this example haec omnia 
is virtually a collective singular and probatum habeo is almost a fixed formula. In Portuguese the verb ter < tenere may also 
be used, e.g. tenho catitado ‘I have sung’. Tlie verb ter has replaced haver in the formation of the present perfect except in the 
highest registers. 

58 On Spanish, see Alvarez Rodriguez 2001. Interestingly, the Roman grammarians, with the exception of Varro, aiways 
classified the future perfect indicative as the future subjunctive. See p. 397 n. 71. 

59 Bartoli thought the future perfect was the source of the Vegliote future, e.g. kantu(o)ro lst and 3rd sg. 'I will sing, (s)he will 
sing’, but it is more probably another reflex of the infinitive plus habeo. See Tekavcic 1977. 
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3. The perfect subjunctive survived only in the Old Romanian conditional {cantare, cantari 
cantare , cdntdrem, cantaret , cantare ‘should sing ) 60 and Aromanian fotsearim, fdtsedri$ 
fdtseare , fdtsearim , fdtsearit , fdtseare should do. 

4. The imperfect subjunctive survives in Old Sardinian, e.g. Stat, de Sassari 1.104,1316 61 Si 
sa mugere moneret senzafgu “If his wife died without a son,” 62 and is the probable source 
of the so-called personal infinitive in Portuguese, 63 For example, E melhor nao estarmos 
ao frio, “Its better for u$ not to be in the cold” Come jruta para cresceres “Eat ffuit so 
youll growup!” 

5. The pluperfect subjunctive has become the imperfect subjunctive in Western Romance 64 
(Ital. 3rd sg. cantasse , vendesse, partisse, Port. cantasse, vendesse, partisse) and the pluper¬ 
fect indicative in Romanian, e.g. Rom .jurasem < CL iurdssem functionally replacing the 
pluperfect indicative iurdveram T had sworrf. 

J. Participles 

1. The athematic present participle in nt - was lost as a productive category in most 
Romance languages. 65 But the ablative of the gerund took over the old functions of the 
present participle: Sp. cantando, Ital. cantando , Fr. chantant < Lat. cantando ‘by singing 1 . 
This usage is well-established in Medieval Latin, e.g. Gesta Romanorum 66 (ca. 1300): 

Cum una dierum flendo sedisset, quidam miles generosus iuxta eam equitando venit 
One day as she sat weeping, a certain noble soldier came riding by. 

But antecedents of this construction can be traced back at least to Livy (22.51,9): 

Praecipue convertit omnes subtractus Numida mortuo superincubanti Romano vivus naso 
auribusque laceratis, cum manibus ad capiendum telum inutilibus> in rabiem ira versa 
laniando dentibus hostem exspirasset. 

What attracted the attention of all was a Numidian who was dragged alive from under a 
dead Roman lying across him; his ears and nose were torn, for the Roman with hands too 
powerless to grasp his weapon had, in his mad rage, torn his enemy with his teeth, and 
while doing so expired. [Translation Rev. Canon Roberts.] 

Here laniando cannot be interpreted as an instrumental—the Roman didn t die by tearing 
at the enemy with his teeth, but while tearing at the enemy—and so laniando is virtually 
equivalent to lanians. 66 


60 The conditional is probably a merger of both the future perfect and perfect subjunctive. It was used in Old Romanian in 
the protasis of conditional sentences whose apodosis was in the future, imperative or present subjunctive. Interestingly, in 
Aromanian the conditional is built not to the perfect (fetf-/feats-)> but to the present stem (fdts-). On these fornis see Maiden 
2004. 

61 Finzi 1910:38. 

62 Stili in use in modern times in Barbagia. 

63 Ihe personal or inflected infinitive is also found in Galician, Old Leonese, Mirandese, Sardinian and Old Neapolitan. See 
Scida 2004. Others regard the personal infinitive as an infinitive fitted out with personal endings. 

64 Ital. Avessi ventanni in 7neno! “If only I were twenty years younger!” 

65 But the ablative of the old participle survives in some constructions deriving from old ablative absolutes like Fr. pendant la 
guerre , Ital. durante laguerra “during the war.” In addition some present participles survive as adjectives or substantives, e.g. 
Ital. sorgente ‘source, spring’, Sp. caliente ‘hot’, Fr. sergent < servientem ‘serving’ Traces of the old participial use survive in Old 
French, Old Occitan and Old Spanish, in the last of which, however, they are suspect ofbeing Latinisms. 

66 Nutting 1926. 
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CSEL 
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DRG 

DIL 

GG 

GPC 
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ICVR 

IGUR 

ILCV 

ILLRP 

KS 

LIV 2 

LfgrE 

LSJ 

MLM 

NSA 

OED 

OLD 

PL 
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Ha 38, 79 

Ha 40, 338, 390 

Ha 42,69, 381 

lia 43, 443 

Ilb 1, 247 

Ilb 9,318 

Ilb 15, 168,196,259 
Ilb 20,168 
Ilb 23, 250, 322 
Ilb 25, 318 
III3,104, 236 
III 5, 74 
III 7, 308 
III 8, 314 

1119,243,381,390 

III10, 235 

111 13,283,424 

III 14, 122,367, 381,468 

11115,374 

III 18,169 

III19, 366 

III 28, 83 
III30, 243 

IV 2, 243, 368 
IV 22, 256, 463 
IV 23,270 

Va 2,276 
Va 3, 353 
Va 6,243 
Va8, 224 
Va 22, 129 
Va 24,361 


Va 25, 345 

Vb 2,115,232,293,467 

Vb 6, 115, 232, 467 

Vb 9,129 

Vb 13,433 

Vb 60,171 

Via 2,306,420 

Via 5, 326,327,351 

Via 7,467 

Via 8,76, 243 

Via 13,81 

Via 15, 140,426 

Via 18,328 

Via 19,444,467 

Via 20, 390 

Via 22, 248,400 

Via 23,243 

Via 25,164, 283 

Via 26, 243 

Via 27,334 

Via 29,468 

Via 30, 99, 250 

Via 43, 328 

Via 44, 354 

Via 46, 243 

Via 55, 391 

Via 56, 434 

Via 57,169 

VIb 4, 367 

VIb 7,144 

VIb 10, 367 

VIb 11,369 

VIb 24, 250, 272, 304 

VIb 27, 221 

VIb 30, 334 

VIb 39, 76, 164,284 

VIb 46,243,315 

VIb 47, 314 

VIb.50, 140,169,171, 366, 
424 

VIb 51-2,456 
VIb 53, 123,467 
VIb 54, 250 
VIb 56,162 
VIb 58,232, 250, 251 
VIb 60, 95 
VIb 61, 331, 334 
VIb 63,420, 423 
VIb 64,374 
Vlla 3, 97 
Vlla 11, 250, 251 
Vlla 25, 74, 95,470 
Vlla 49,115 
Vlla 51, 243 
Vlla 52, 77, 374 
Vllb 2, 95, 371 
Vllb 49,483 

South Picene 

AP 1, 99, 338, 342 
AP 2, 296, 468 


AP 3,51 

CH 1, 76, 224,326,402,47s 
TE 2, 386 
TE 4, 425 
TE 5, 222 
TE 7,236 

Pre-Samnite 
Ps 4,468, 470 

OsCAN 

Cm 1 A 7, 224 
CmlAlO, 397,414, 470 
Cml A 11-19,14 
Cm 1 A 11,361,469 
Cm 1 A 12, 96, 243, 245, 
294, 338,351,397,425 
Cml A 13, 222 
Cml A 16, 211 
Cml A-17,341 
Cml A 19, 142,420, 470 
Cm 1 A 23, 205, 289 
Cm 1 B 3,76, 353 
CmlB5, 79 - 
Cm 1 B 7, 233 
Cm 1 B 8, 243, 344, 351 
Cm 1 B 14,224 
Cm 1 B 15, 234 
Cm 1 B 20, 223 
Cm 1 B 24,420 
Cm 1 B 27,243, 246 
Cm 1 B 30, 232,315 
Cm 1 B 31,75, 235,467 
Cm 2, 75, 238,443, 470 
Cm 3, 315 
Cm 5, 345 
Cm 10, 425 
Cm 13, 345 
Cm 14,182 
Cm 17, 51 

Cm 18, 122,162, 221,297 

Cm 38, 297 

Cp ld, 289 

Cp 8, 208, 243,246 

Cp 13, 236 

Cp 15,288 

Cp 24, 243,245 

Cp 29, 369,425 

Cp 30,425 

Cp 31,287, 357 

Cp 32, 78 

Cp 33,294,435,467 
Cp 36,101,333,375^428,467 
Cp 37.1,397,412,470 
Cp 37.3, 74, 126,328 
Cp 37.4,280 
Cp 37.5, 328 
Cp 37.6,350 

Cp 37.9, 205,310,390,467, 
468 
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Cp 41,160, 351 
Lu 1.1,81,419.467 
Lu 1.3,420 
Lu 1.4, 350, 467 
Lu 1.7,341 
Lu 1.8, 250,252,388 
Lu 1.9, 234,468,469 
Lui.l 1,362, 418,467 
Lu 1.12,243, 245 
Lu 1.13, 250, 251 
Lu 1.14, 281,471 
Lu 1.19,391 
Lu 1.20, 82 
Lu 1.21, 390 
Lu 1.22, 95, 439 
Lu 1.24,28,81,236,250 
Lu 1.25,350 
Lu 1.30,361 
Lu 16, 163 
Lu39, 315 
Po 1,236 

Po 3, 123, 125,180, 233,234, 
289, 368 
Po 3.5,467 
Po 11, 243 
Po 16, 501 
Po 34, 74, 345 
Po 39, 386, 425 
Po 79, 353 
Sa 1 A 1, 223 
Sal A 9,137,243 
Sa 1 A 15, 233 
Sal A 17,130,467,468 
Sal A 18,168,472 
Sal A 20,221 
Sa 1 B 1,235 
Sa 1 B 2,222 
Sa 1 B 15,126, 142 
SalB20,130 •- 
Sa 1 B 23, 292,467 
Sa 10,196 
Sa 17, 369 
Sa 18, 334 
Sa 23, 287 
Sa 30, 78 
Sa 31,160 
Si 3,100 

Paelignian 
Pg 4, 333 

Pg 9,167, 331,357, 374, 

392,393 
PglO, 129 

Marrucinian 
MV 1,432 

Vesti hi an 
MV 5,433 


Hernici an 

He 1,14 
He 2, 14, 26 

Venetic 

Lejeune no. 75,16 


Romance Languages 

Italian 

Dante 

Inf. Cant. 10.19,526 
Inf Cant. 19.120, 527 

Sardinian 

Stat, de Sassari 1.104, 1316, 
534 

Spanish 

Poema dei Cid 
92, 525 
1704, 533 


Greek 

Aesch. 

Pers. 246,52 
fr. 279a.4, 383 
Apoil. Dysc. 3.51,211 
Axist. 

Ach. 757, 350 
Meteor. 121,112 
Arrian Tact 33, 485 
Chrysippus Stoic. 2.45,460 
De Audibilibus 804b, 8-11, 
33 

Diocletian 19.44,487 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
1.26-30,491 

1.28.490 

Dionysius Thrax p. 12 
Uhlig, 33 
Eur. Alc. 541, 409 
Hdt. 

1.57.491 

I. 94, 490 
5.58,24 

Hom. 

II. 1.1,18 

II 1.249,451 
II. 1.346,463 
II 1.404,451 
II . 1.469,463 
II 2.54, 449 
U. 2.134-5, 453 


II 2.528, 449 
Jl 2.658, 448 
11 3.5, 245 
U. 3.13, 115 
II 3.351, 200 
II 3.365,451 
II 5.115, 326 
II .6.459,414 
II 10.326, 448 
II 19.228,352 
Od. 3.231,383 
Od. 5.465, 383 
Od. 17.237, 209 
Nisyrian folk-song (Kazaves 
1940:14,1 
Phryn. PS58B, 29 
Pind. 

01. 1.82,350 
Ol 1.85, 86 
Piat. Crat . 418c, 57 
Plut. Rom. Quaest. 54, 28 
Poly. 3.22.3,23 
Ptol. 6.12.4, 22 
Pytheas ap Strabo 1.4.5, 357 
Soph. 

Aj. 550,383 
Oed. 355-6, 409 
Sophr. 168,102 
Strabo 
11 . 8 . 2,22 
15.702, 84 
Theocr. 

3.25,202 
15.73, 385 

Tzetzes Theogony 18-20, 3 
Xen. 

Ana . 4.1.19,195 
Ana . 4.3.10,195 
Ana. 4.3.19,196, 228 

Mycenaean 
KN Ra 1548, 1 


Indic 

Vedic 

RV 1.1.7, 200 
RV 1.1.9, 200 
RV 1.32.1,20 
RV 1.51.7,209 
RV 1.52.6,209 
RV 1.71.3,208,217 
RV 1.84.17, 456 
RV 1.92.8, 383 
RV 1.104.4, 82 
RV 1.131.6,457 
RV 1.134.3, 380 
RV 1.164.4,445 
RV 2.2.4, 36 


RV 2.29.3, 383 
RV 3.38.1, 457 
RV 3.59.7,463 
RV 5.45.10,196 
RV 5.51.12,414 
RV 6.11.3, 217 
RV 6.55, 332 
RV 7.33.13,456 
RV 8.11.7, 202 
RV 8.43.22,383 
RV8.77.il, 54 
RV 9.75.5, 445 
RV 10.34.lld, 280 
RV 10.51.8,217 
RV 10.106.3, 209 
RV 10.117.4,457 
RV10.117.7, 383 
RV 10.120.3,451 
RV 10.134.1,134 
RV 10.158.1,202 


Post-Vedic Sanskrit 
Mahabharata 3.50.1,21 


Iranian 

Avestan 

Y. 44.4d, 53 
Yt. 10.96,21 

Old Persian 
DB 1,21 


Anatolian 

Hittite 

Apology ofHattusilisIII, 19 
KBo 3.34 ii 18-19,196 
STBoT 8 iv 22, 463 


Germanic 

Gothic 

Galatians 4:6, 88 
Luke 20:41, 456 
Matth. 6:9-10,12 
Matth. 6:27,169 
Skeir. 3.24,451 


Old English 
Elene 565,451 
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Slavic 

Old Church Slavonic 

John 19:26,19 
Luke 12:24, 451 

Baltic 

Lithuanian 

The Grass Snake and the 
Maiden, 18 

Celtic 

Gaulis h 

RIG G-27,251 
RIG G-203, 207,212 
RIG L-13, 207,211, 245 
RIGL-15,12 
RIG L-112, 487 


RIG L-100, 419 

Albanian 

LLXII.10, 497 

RIG L-133, 203 


Po 4.4, 484 


Visaret e Kombit 1.1 no. 

Po 6.1, 500 

Old Irish 

46b, 17 

Ta 1.27,499 



Ta 1.31, 499 

Scela MucceMeic Datho, 13 

Messapie 

Ta 1.107, 26 

Thes, 2.241.9, 364 


Ta 1.156, 499 

Vies, 2.290.11,463 

de Simone 1988 no. 3 (MLM 

Ta 1.169,493 

Wb. 25 c 6,465 

4 Ro, 16 

Ta 2.31,164,470 
Ta 3.1,26 

Old/Middle Welsh 

Etruscan 

Ta 3.2, 501 

Ta 3.4, 501 

Y Gododdin 78-80,13 

AH 3.4,499 

Ta 5.2, 500 


AT 1.1, 500 

Ta 7.59, 501 


AT 1.96, 500 

Vc 1.92, 500 

Tocharian B 

AT 1.105, 501 

Vn 1.1,26 

■> 

Krause and Thomas 1960- 

AT 1.108, 496 

Vs 4.8,498 

Cr 0.25,499 

64:2.72, 22 

Cr 2.51, 26 

Cr 3.24,499 


Armenian 

Cr 4.4, 497-502 

Cr 4.5,495 


Moses of Chorene 1.31,20 

LLV.1,499 




Word Index 



The order of languages is: Latin, Faliscan, Other Italic Languages, Romance (Catalan, Erench, Galego- 
Portuguese, Italian, Occitan, Rhaeto-Romance, Romanian, Sardinian, Spanish, Vegliote), Greek, Indic, 
Iranian, Anatolian, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Celtic, Tocharian, Armenian, Albanian, Phrygian, Messapie, 
Etruscan, Other Non-Indo-European. 

Latin paradigmatic forms and spelling varianis are grouped under a Standard citation form (such as 
lst sing. present indicative for verbs) if that form is also in the index. Especially deviant inscriptional 
spellings or forms are also listed own-place. 

Except for Greek or where otherwise indicated, English alphabetical order is followed and diacritics 
are ignored; but if necessary, a letter without a diacritic will be ordered before the same letter with one. 


Latin 

-a nom.acc.pl.neut.them., 
146,211, 225 
-a nom.sg. lst, 146, 211, 
232, 235 

-A dat.sg. (dial.), 233 
-a suffix, 300-1 
-a abl.sg., 233 
-a adv. suf., 354 
-a- interis., 402 
-a- ipf., 414 
aaram, 29 
ab, 146,148,155,452 
-abam ipf., 527 
abdere , 434 
abdovcit, 103,120 
abeto, 153 

abitio , 154; abiecit, 119 
abiegnus/abiegnus* 130, 288 
abies , abietis* 288 
abit, 429 

ablativus, 194,299 
abluo , 68, 118 
ab oloes , 224, 345 
aborigines, 263 
abripio , 68 
abscondi , 532 
absens , 427; apsenti, 245 
abstemius, 276 
abstulas, 418 


abunculi, 505 
-cibus dat.pl., 236 
ac, 147 

accendere, 404 
accentus, 108 
accessere, 394 
accubo , 65,118 
accusandi casus, 194 
accusatio , 311 
accusativus, 194, 299 
accuso, accusare, 174, 311 
aceo, 293, 321,323,440 
acer, acris, acre, 197,292, 
321, 358,362, 518; aerum, 
518; acerrimus, 358 
acerbus, 292 
acetum, 293,440, 510 
-aceus, 274, 278 
ACHAIA, 59,482 
Achilleus , 274; aciles, 481 
Achivi, 480 
acia, 143 

acies, 323; acii gen., 255; 

acie, 255 
acrimonia, 277 
acriter, 362 
actore, 402 

actito, 508; actitare , 402 
activa vox, 380 
actor , 308 

acuo , 442; acutus , 442 


acus, 143, 253, 321,442 
ad, 44, 460 

-ad abl.sg., 155,233, 341 
adagio, 311 
adftgium, 159,435 
ad amussim, 244 
adaxint, 175 
adbibo/abbibo, 174 
addic, 422 
Addua, 198 
adductus, 117 
adfuisse, 174,476 
adgrodfor, 119 
adhuc, 354 
adieci, 154 
adiectivum, 483 
ADIESE, 429 
ADIESET, 429 
ADIESENT, 429 
aditus, 116 
adiiitdbilis, 318 
adiutare, 318 
adiuverit , 420 
admoneo , 122 
adnud, 62 
ado/esco, 279 
adoptaticius, 277 
adoptatus, 277 
adrogo, 122 
adscriptfrius, 278 
rtdscrijpfus, 278 


adtdescetts, 279 
«dtdesceHfia, 279 
odvottid, 278, 322; advenat, 
418 

adventicius , 278 
adventus ‘arrivaf, 322 
advo rsom/advo rsww/ 
adversum, 140,476; 
advorsvm, 354; 
arvorsvm, 354,476 
ADVORTIT, 140 
-ae dat.sg. lst, 104, 233, 255 
-ae gen.sg. lst, 213, 234 
-ae loc.$g. lst, 214, 235 
-ae nom.pl., 235, 518 
aedes, 103, 243,244, 280, 
319; aedem, 103; aide(m), 
103 

aedicula, 280,498 
aedilicius, 278 
aedilis, 278, 319 
Aegl, 223 
Aegium, 223 
aegrimonia , 277 
aegrotus, 270, 293 
aegrum, 270, 293 
AEGYPTUM, 28 
Aemilius, 290 
Aemilius Alba, 301 
aemulus, 97 
aenea, 512; aenia, 512 
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Aeneadum , 237 
aenus see a(h)enus 
aequiter, 362 
aequor, aequoris , 239 
aequus, 362; Aiqvom, 103 

aer, 126 
aerarium, 277 
aerarius , 277 
aerwgo, 313 

aes, aeris, 152,277, 287, 313 
-aes gen.sg., 234 
Aesculapius, 481 
aesculus, 465 

aestivus, 299 
aesias, 150,299 
Aetna, 232 
aevum, 516 
aevws, 516 
afannae, 481 
Afer, 294 

affatim, 244,316, 403 
ajfero, 418 
afficio, 172 
Africus,294: 
agcora, 61 

agellus, 123, 166, 281 
ager, 66, 87, 166, 281, 284, 
320; agros, 67 
agger, 66, 265 
aggero, 265 
aggredior, 174 
agitare, 401 
agmen, 313 
agnina, 289 
agnas, 168,188, 289 
ago, agere, 98, 308, 313, 

399,401,402,405,412, 
414, 421,461, 508; agit, 

16, 96,155, 424; agunt, 
424; agont, 426; agebam, 
414; age(m), 415; ages, 

415; egi, 98,412, 413; 
agam, 415,418 (subj. 
paradigm); dxint, 175; age, 
147, 421,423,424; agite, 
421,423,424; agitd(d), 
423,424; agitote, 423, 

424; «gan/ofd), 423,424; 
agimini, 421; agi, 446; 
egisse, 446; actus, 401,402 
-ago, 313,324 
agrestis, 320 

agricola, 228, 263, 300, 301 
Ahalae, 63 
a(h)eneus, 274 
a(h)enus, 129, 132,152,169, 
274, 287; AHENAM, 152 
-ai lsg.perf., 120,146, 235 
-ai nom.pl, 366 
-di dat.sg., 104,233 
di gen.sg., 234,254 
Aidx , 480; Aiiacem, 159 


aide(m), 103 
AlDICIO, 221 

aio/aiio, 60, 145, 159,175, 
311, 435,469; ais/ais, 

155, 342, 435; ait/ait, 155, 
435; aiunt, 435; aiebam, 
435; aibdm, 435' aiens, 
aientibus, 435 
aiqvom, 103 
-i ak~, 305 
- dko 295 
dia, 63,177 

alacer, alacris, alacre, 118, 
119,318, 439; alacrem, 119 
alauda, 487 
albei, 162 

albeo, albere, 404, 407 
albescere , 404,407 
a/bews, 162 
ALBSI PATRE, 101 

a/b«s> 41,42,74,301,404 
alea, 310 
aleo, 310 
Aleria, 482 
Alexandriae , 214 
a/geo, 413; alxi, 413 
-aii«, 319 
a/ibi, 353 
alicubi, 78, 206 
alienus, 2S9 
alimentum, 118, 314 
a/imones, 277 
alimonium/-ia, 277 
alidversum, aliorsum, 354 
aliquis, 352 
aliquod, 511 

-a/is/-aris, -dli-I-dri-, 147, 
155-6, 318, 319 
a/ifer, 362 

a/ias, a/ia, a/i«d, 140,160, 
285, 347, 352, 362, 347; 
alis, 347; a/id, 347; alivm, 
347; ali, 347,381 
a/mas, 286 
alnus , 179, 193, 198 
a/o, 244, 277, 286, 291, 292, 
314, 405, 437 

a/fer, 285, 347; alterae, 347 

alteruter, 347 

flftissimas, -a, -am, 358 

altitudo, 312 

a/frorsas, 154 

altrovorsom, 154 

altus , -a, -am, 292, 312,358; 

a/tior, fl/fias, 358 
alumnus, 117,291,437 
alveolus, 119 

alveus/albeus, 162; albei, 

162 

alvos/alvus, 157, 227 
-am acc.$g„ 233 
-am, -es, -et fut, 524 


amabilis , 318 

amator, 305, 308 

amdtrix , 305 

am(b)-, 206 

ambactus, 487 

am(bi), 461 

amb(i)egnus , 461 

ambigere, 461 

ambo/ambo, 172, 195, 209, 

. 366,461 

ambulor, ambulare, 461 
amica, 507; amicas , 518 
amicio, amicire, 144,154, 
461; amictus, 443 
amicitia, 301 
amicus , 296, 301 
amicus mei, 327 
amita , 356 
Amiternum, 461 
amnis, 245 

amo, amare, 120, 125,128, 
132, 296, 308, 318,399, 

411,446; amas, 128,132; 
amaf, 128; amant, 125; 
amabam, 414; amabo , 
amabit, 415; a?77assd, 419; 
amavi, 411; amavero, 
amaveris, 420; amem, 

417 (paradigm); ames, 
132,402; amares, 421; 
amaverim , amaveris, 420; 
amari, 446; amavisse, 446; 
amans, 191; amatas, 438 
amoenas, 102,120 
amor/amdr, 128, 308 
amor nosfrf, 330 
Amp/zio, 481 
amp(7z)ora, 281; ampora , 

481; amphorum gen. 
pl., 237 

amplexor/'amplexo, 382 
ampliahit, 28 
amplus, 164 
ampulla, 281, 481 
amurca, 485 

amassis, 244; ad a m assim, 
244 
an, 461 

anas, 88, 119; anites, 119; 

anitum , 119' 
ancaesas, 461 
anceps, 173,180 
ancilla, 180 
anclare, 164 
ancora/'agcora, 61,112 
anculus, 180, 271 
ancus, 272 
-dneus , 274 
angelum, 511 
angiportas, 263 
ango, 173; angi, 381 
anguimanus, 264 


anguis , 264, 314 
an(7z)e/d, 120, 177 
am/is, 319 

anima, 286, 292, 316, 319, 
511; animabas, 236 
animadverto, 133 
animal/animale, 147, 242, 
319 

animalis, 147, 319 
animatus, 292 

animus, 51, 286; animo, 292; 

animi “loc” 214 
anittis, 304 
annalis, 319 
annis dvo, 366 
annuo, 62 

annus, 168, 319, 472 
-ano-, 289 
anser, 88, 153 

ante, 41,42, 53, 96, 296, 356 

antea, 133 

anterior, 356 

-antia, -entia, 324 

anticus/antiquus, 296 

ANTIO co, 59 

antistes, 117,263 

antrum, 67 

anuis , 251 

an a /as, 280 

anas, -as, 97, 253, 319 

anus , 280 

aper, 221; aprus, 221 
aperio, 160; apertus, 
apertum, 443, 415 
apinae, 481 ' 
opio, 436,469 
apiscor, 440, 469; apiws, 440 
apolenei, 120 
APOLONES, 202 
appendix, 306 
appendo, 306 
apud hoc , 24, 521 
APVR FINEM, 75, 475 
aqua, 59, 295,296; aquae , 
196; aquai, 66 
aquaticus, 295 
aquila, 117 

AQVILEIAE COLONIAE 
DEDVCVNDAE, 234 
AQV ILLI AES, 234 
Aquis, 215, 519 
aquosus, 296 
ara, 150; aaram, 29 
arator, 308 
aratrum, 283 
arbor, arboris, 155, 198, 

292, 293, 307; arbos, 307; 
arborem, 150 
arboretum, 293 
arbustum, 292, 307 
arbustus, 292 
arca, 280 
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arceo, 414; arcui, 414 
arcesso, arcessivi, arcessitus, 
442 

architectura, 302 
architectus, 302 
arcula, 280 
arcus , 321 
-are, 323, 400 
arefacit/facit are, 127 
areo, 291 

arfvise, 174,476 
argentarius, -a, -um > 276 
argenteus, 273 
argentum, 172, 273, 276 
Argivi,480 
arguere, 41 
aridus, 291 
-aris see -alis/-aris 
-drium , 277 
-drius» 276-7 
arrna, 117, 286, 316 ; 
annifer , 475 
armiger, 221 
armora, 517 
armus, 286, 517 
arb, orare, 282, 283, 308; 
arat, 128 

Arpinas, 317, 469; Arpinatis, 
317 

Arpinum, 317 
arquitenens, 263 
Arrefio, 214 
Arretium, 495 
ars, artis, 316 
arsi, 182,531 
artem, 125 
arffcu/us, 280 
arfr/ex, arfi/iris, 121, 238, 
263, 265, 306 
artubus, 252 
arfws, -iis, 280 
-aram gen.pL, 81, 208, 213, 
236 

arva, 298 
ARYORSVM, 476 
arvum, 124, 298 
arvas, 298 
arx, arcis , 190, 260 
-as acc.pl., 235-6 
-os dat.pL, 236 
-as gen.sg., 234, 255 
-as nom.pL, 235, 518 
ascendere, 177 
ascensas, 177 
-ascb, 407 
asellus, 281 
asenam/arenam, 152 
aser, 241 
asinus, 151, 281 
asper, 181 
aspernatus, 437 
aspicio , 181 


asporto, 181 
as(s)yr, 241 
asto, 181 

astus, -as, 270, 293; astu , 270 
astatas, 270, 293 
ater, 306 

Athenae , 321; Atfienis, 229 
Atheniensis, 321 
-aticus, -atiko-, 278, 295 
-afo-, 295 
afgue, 147 
atriensis, 321 
atrium > 321 
atrocitas, 304 
atrox, 304, 306 
attendo , 174 
atticissare, 481 
affingo, attingere, 120,418; 
affingas, 418; affigas, 418; 
attigat, 418 
attolat , 418 
attoi/amus, 418 
attono, 122 
atfa/as, 418 
-afas, -atu-, 322-3 
anceps, 261 

auctor/auctor, 200, 308 
auctus, 439 
aucupem , 118 
audacia, 276, 301 
audadter/audacter, 123, 362 
audax, 190, 276, 301,305, 

362 

audeo , 305, 381,439; azcsas 
sum, 381,439 

audio, audire , 120, 311,399, 
443, 446; aadif, 511; audit, 
111,412; audiebam , 414; 
audibatn, 414; audiam, 

415; audie(m), 415; audivi, 
411-2 (paradigm), 443; 
audivisti/audisti, 411,412; 
audivit, 111; audissem, 

411; audi, 412; audiri, 

446; audivisse, 411, 446; 
auditum, 443 
auditio , 311 
Aufidus , 475 
aufugio , 122 

augeo, 77,104, 308, 413,439; 
auxi, 413 

augur, auguris , 77,408 
augustus, 77 
auZZa/oZZa, 177 
aureo/us, 281 
aureus, 119,273, 281, 404 
auriculas, 474; oricu/as, 474 
auris, 157,293, 504 
auritus, 293 

aurora , 81,104, 200, 300 
aurufex, 264 
aurum, 157, 273, 474 


auscu/tb, 157 
auspex, 123 
anxi/ior, 382 
auxilia, 177 
avaritia, 301 
avarus, 301 
ave, 63,488 
avello, 176 
aveo, 82 

aversvm/avorsvm, 140 
-avi perf., 411,438,528 
avia, 198 

avis, 245, 314; ave, avi, 246; 

avjum, 513 
a vo nenias, 140 
avus, 198,270; avo, 488 
axilla, 177; axillae , 177 
Axilla, 177 
axinf, 175 
-ha- imp., 426 
Bacchanal , 128, 319 
Bacchanalia, 319 
Bacchus, 319 
bacu/us, -urn, 74 
badius , 486 
B ali at, 512 
bal(i)neae, 111,196; 

balineas , 111 
balnearius, 276 
balneum, 196, 276, 516; 

ba/neus, 516 
-bam Isg.imp., 299,414 
barathrum, 482; baratrom, 
482 

barba, 156, 265,292,315 

barbarus, 221; barbar , 221 

barbatus, 292 

basis, 151 

bedox, 487 

-hei, 353 

he/ifcasus, 297 

be/Zicus, 294, 297 

Beiiius, 161 

beZZo domique, 214 

Bellona, 290 

bellum, 161,290,294,297; 
duellum, 161; hei/b, 214; 
he/if loc., 214 
he/ius, 166 

hene, 126, 128, 361, 512 
benefici, 223 
BENI, 512 

ben ignus/hen ignus, 113, 

130,272 
henna, 486 
berbex, 163 
-hf, 353 
bibax, 305 

bibo, bibere, 279, 305, 405, 
446; bibit, 51,74, 406; bibi, 
530; bibas, 432; biber, 446 
bibulus, 279 


bicornis, 265, 315 
bicorpor, 366 

bidens, 263,366; duidens, 366 
biduum, 367 
bifurcus, -a, -um, 265 
bigae, 132 
-bi/i-, 243, 318 
bimus, 131, 273 
bini, binae, bina, 375 
bipennis, 245, 315 
biremis, 265 

bis, 76, 366, 376; duis, 161, 
366 

blanditia, 301 
blandus, 165,190,301 
blaterd ‘babble 5 ,310 
blaterd ‘babbler 5 ,310 
bldvus, 298 

- bo, -bis, -bit fut., 299,415, 
524 

bocata, 3 

BONAES FEMINAES, 234 
bonitas , 304 
Bononia, 156, 495 
bonus, bona, bonum, 139, 
166,273, 304,361, 509; 
duenos/duonos, 139,161; 
dvenos, 139; bonoeo, 

222; DVENOi, 104,222; 
bono, 104 

bondsque , bondque, 111 
bos, 93, 246, 247, 288, 294, 
320,473; bus, 247; bovis, 
247; bovem, 24 6, 247; 
bovid, 247; boves, 127, 
246,247; bovom/bovum, 
246, 247; boum, 246, 247; 
bubum , 247; bover um, 247; 
bubus, 247 
botu/us, 473 
bovi/e, 320 
b ovinus, 288 
bracae, 486 
bracchium, 482 
brevis, 162,163, 315 
-brum, -bra, 284 
bii-, 294 
bubalus, 475 
bubulcus, 475 
bubu/us, 248 
bucetum, 294 
bu/a/us, 475 
bii/b, 475 
bidga, 487 
-bulum, -bula, 283 
-bundus, 299 
buris, 244 
Burrus, 28 
butyrum, 112 

CADAVER MORTVS, 516 

cado, 116, 296, 322; cecidi, 
116, 529, 530; cecidit, 119 
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caducus , 296 
Caecilius , 55; Kcuk&Ai, 55 
caecus , 41,103,472 
caedes , 242,243,244, 262; 

caedis, 251; caedi, 251 
caedo, caedere , 167, 244, 

293, 410, 474; cecidi, 410; 
caedito , 424; caiditod, 
424; cedre, 474; caesus, 
151 

caeduus , 298 
cae/esfis, 320 
caelicolum , 237 
caelum, 320, 511,516; caelus, 
516 

caementicius , 278 
caementum , 167,278 
Caere Veteri , 519 
caerimonia , 277 
Caesar, 3, 58; caesarvs, 202 
caesaries, 323 

Caesu/ia, 474; cesvla, 474 
caiditod, 424 
calamitas , 118 
ca/dre, 41, 82, 125 
ca/car, 319 
ca/co, 117 

calefacio/calfacio, 124,414, 
422; calefacit/calefacit/ 
calfacit , 127; calface, 422 
caied, ca/ere, 291,292, 404, 
407 

ca/escere, 407 
Calesterna , 302 
ca/idus, 172, 291,404; 

calida/calda , 172 
callim, 334 
ca/or, 291,404 
calumnia, 291,437 
Ca/va, 301 
calvitium , 301 
calvor, 291,437 
cafvus, 41, 298, 301 
ca/x, 319 
camera , 117, 482 
Campania , 294 
Campanicus, 294 
Campanus , 289 
campestris, 320; campester, 
320 

campus, 320 
can-, 265 
canalis, 245 
canam , 66 
candela, 284 
candelabrum, 284 
candere , 404 
caninus, 288 
canis, 288 
Cannae, 321 
cannam , 66 
Cannensis, 321 

Lflfw 


cano, canere, 282, 313, 322, 
401, 402 
canticum , 294 
cantitare, 402 
canto, cantare, 401, 517, 
525-6 (paradigm); cantas, 
514, 526; cantat, 515; 
cantabit, 524; cantavit, 

524; cantaveram , 533; 
cantate, 526; cantus, 401, 
402; cantando, 534 
cantor, 261 
cantovio(s), 373 
ca nf us ‘song’ 294, 322 
canus, 129 

capio, capere, 144,160, 279, 
304,399, 401,402, 446; 
capis, 122,468; capit, 122, 
407,435; capimus, 122; 
capiam, 415; kapia (VOL), 
27; capie(m415; capies, 
415; capi, 446; cepi 3$g„ 
387; cepisse, 446; captus , 
299,401; capiendam, 460 
capis, capidis, 304 
capifa/is, 319 
Capito , 309 

Capitolium, 58; KanstcbXiov, 
58 

caprea , 280 
capreolus, 280 
Capricornus, -a, -uni, 265 
captare, 401 
captivus, 299 
capu/us, 279 

caput, capitis, 116, 122, 309, 
319; kaput, 27 
cardue/is, 320 
carduus , 320 
carex, 306 

carmen , 156,168, 313 
carnivorus, 264 
caro, carnis, 40, 105,264 
carpentum ,485 
carpsi, 182 
carruca, 485 
carrus, 485 
Carthdgin iensis/ 
Carthaginensis, 321 
Cardiano, Carthaginis, 59, 
321; Karthdgine , 214; 
ICarthagitti, 214 
carus, 285 
casa, 508 
caseus, 508 
cassiabvs, 236 
castigare , 403 
castimonia/-ium, 277 
castra, 321 
castrensis, 321 
CASTVD, 252 

castus, -a,-um, 151,277, 403 


casus subst., 322, 483 
catam (e) itus, 485 
cate ia, 486 
catena , 162, 467 
caterva, 162, 467 
Cato, Catonis, 309 
catus, 309 

cauda/coda, 474; codam, 

474 

caulis/'colis, 474 
Cauneas/, 58, 61 
caupo, 310 

causa/caussa, 60,151,157; 
cavssa, 60; causam, 474; 
causa, 460 

cautes, 243, 244; cotes, 474 
cautus, 439 

cave/cave, 58,126, 420 
cavea, 512 

caveo, 76, 439; cavet, 141 
cai^erna, 141, 302 
cavia, 512 
cavus, 141, 302 
-c(ej, 343, 354 
cedo, cette, 123,174, 343, 
422, 434 

cedo, 182; cessi, 182 
CEDRE, 474 
Ce/a, 300 

celeber, celebris, celebre, 358; 

celeberrimus , 358 
celer, celeris, celere, 321, 358; 

celerrimus , 358 
cellarium, 85 
ce/o, 300 
ce/sus, 291 

cena, 129, 182,269; cesnas, 
182 

cenaturio, 408 
ceno, cenare, 269, 408; 

cenatus, 408,437 
censeo, 302,414, 439; censui, 
414,439; censuit, 58; 
census, 439 

censor, 58,129, 171, 302; 
cesor, 129,171; Kr|V0Wp, 
58 

censum, 302 
census census’, 58,439 
centesimus, 375 
centi-j 373 
centiceps, 373 

centum , 36, 75, 87, 58,172, 
373, 374, 509 
centumplex , 373 
centumpondium, 373 
centuria, 310 
centurio, 310 
cepi 3sg., 387 
cerasus, 482 

Ceres, Cereris , 261; cerervs, 
202 


cerno, cernere , 101,142, 

284, 292, 406, 441; crevi, 
101,406, 441; cretus, 441; 
cretum, 406 
cernulus , 297 
cernuus , 297 
certus, 142, 292, 441 
Cerus Manus, 261 
cervesO'}a, 487 
cesnas, 182 
cesor, 129, 171 
cesvla, 474 
Cethegus, 481 
-cetum, 294 
ceu, 65,103 
Cherusci, 87 
ch/amps, 481 
CHRYSAVOR, 480 
cihies, 270 

Cicero, 55, 58; KiKspwv, 58 
ciconia, 267 
cieo, 439; cifits, 439 
Cimfcri, 85 

cimex, 306; cimicem , 513 
cingo, 441; cinxi, 531; 

cinctus, 441 
cini/Zones, 70 

cinis, cineris, 117,138,152 

-cimum, 269 

-citior, 269 

cinqve, 370 

drcellus, 58 

circensis, 321 

circum, 461 

circumagi, 133,134 

circumferendi, 444 

circumforaneus, 274 

circus, 321,461 

cisium, 151, 486 

cista, 302 

cisterna, 302 

citer, 356 

citerior, 356, 357 

citimus, 357 

cito, 67 

citra, 356 

citro, 354 

civicus, 294 

ctvi/is, 319 

civis, civis, 245, 247, 248, 
294, 304, 315, 319 
civitas, 304; civitatem , 515; 
civitatum, 246; civitatium, 
246 

c/ddes, 190,244 
c/am, 334 
c/amus, 481 
claritudo, 312 

cZdrus, 312, 358; clarior , 358; 

c/arissimus, 358 
c/assicum, 294 
c/assis, classis, 245, 294,316 
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clausi, 531 ' 

clavis, 245; clavim, 244 ' 

cleivom, 298 
cliens, 76, 197, 301, 436 
clienta, 197 
clientela, 301 
clitellae, 283 
clivus , 102, 298, 316; 
cleivom, 298 

Clodius, 474; KAOAIOS, 474 
Cloelius, 102 
clueo, 76 ,475 
-dum!-da, 283 
-dum/-erum, 283 
clunis , 103 
Clusium, 495 
coctilis, 318 
coctus, 174, 318, 441 
coda!cauda, 474; codam, 474 
coeo, 303 

coepi/coepi, 73,102, 132, 

436,459 \ 

coepio, coepere, 436; coepiat, 
436; y' 

COERAVERVNT, 102 
coetus, 102,132 
COFECI, 101 
cognitum, 130 
cognomen, 313 
cognosco, 442; cognovi, 529, 
530; cognitus, 442 
cogo, 132; coegi, 132; coactus, 
132 

cohors , 131,191; cbors, 131; 
cors, 131; cortem, 131; 
chortes, 131 
coitio, 312 
colis/caulis, 474 
colisatum, 486 
coJ/is, 193, 245, 317 
collum/collus, 171, 472, 516 
colo, 78, 91, 322,405; 

QVOLVNDAM, 78 
colonus, 290 
color/colos, 152 
columba, 67 
columen, 291 
columna, 130,291 
combretum, 161 
comedo, 119; comes, 431; 
comest , 431; comedim, 432; 
comedere, 432; 
comes, comitis, 121, 303, 323 
comis, 129; cosmis, 129 
comitatus , 323 
comitia, 319 
319 

comitium, 55, 278, 312, 319; 

KO[I£TlOV, 55 
communico , 294 
communis, 119, 294, 317; 
comoine(m), 119 


como, 441; comptus, 441 • 
compages, 244 
comparativus, 299 
comparatus, 299 
comperio , comperui , 
compertus, 443; 
comperisse, 458 
compleo, complere, complevi, 
completus, 440 
COMPROMESISE, 223 
con, 61 

conciudo, 120 
concoquo, 121 
concordia, 276, 301 
concors, 276, 301 
concubina, 288 
concu/co, 117 
concumbere, 288 
concupio, 407 
concupiscor, 407. 
condere, 434 
condicio, 311 
condico, 311 
conducticius, 278 
condwc/us, 278 
conficio, 422; cofeci, 101; 

confice, 422 
confusa, 58 
CONIECIANT, 119, 155 
coniu(n)x, 261, 275; 

conivnx, 130 
coniugium, 275 
coniveo, 174 
coni^nxit, 130 
conscivit, 58 
consensit, 58 
consentaneus, 27A 
consentio , 274; consentiunt, 
140; COSENTIONT, 121,140 
consilium, 130 
consolibvs, 221 
consors, 311 
consortio, 311 
conspicio ‘(augural) 
observation, 311 
conspicio ‘see’, 311 
consternare, 402 
consuesco , 312; consueverati 
consuerat, 411 
consuetudo, 312 
co(n)sul, 61,129,130,171, 
241, 319, 322; cosol, 61, 
129,171; [c]osoled, 238; 
consules, 130; consolibvs, 
221 

consularis, 156,319 
consulatus, 322 
Consus, 113 
contages, 244 
contagio, 311 
contagium, 311 
contemplo/contemplor, 382 


t 

contibernium/contubernium, 
65, 118; CONTIBERNALIS, 
118 

contineo, 298 
continuo, 362 

i 

continuus, 298, 362 

contio, 124 

contra, 460 

controversis, 140 

CONTROVORSIEIS, 140 

contumax, 118 

conubium, 179; conubiis, 224 

conventicius, 277 

conventus, 277 

conviva, 300 

convivor, 300 

copia, 131 

coquina, 473 

coquo, 121,170,174,188, 
272,441; coquit , 73, 78, 
139; quoquitur , 139; coxi, 
121,170,188, 531; coctus, 
188 

coquus , 272 

cor, cordis, 35,38,76,87, 95, 
180, 198,238, 281 
corave[rv]nt, 102 . 
corbus, 162 
corculum , 180, 281 
Cormf/iws, 59; corinto, 

59,482 

CORNELIvs, 140, 221 
corneus, 273 
corniger, 116 
cornix, 306 
cornu, 116,249-50 
(paradigm), 252,253, 
265,273, 293,31 5; cornu 
dat., 250, 251; cornu abl„ 
250,251 
cornutus, 293 
corolla, 166,281 
corona, 166, 281 
corpulentus, 291 
corpus, corporis, 118, 152, 
239,297, 307,517 
cortex, 306 
corulus , 472 
corvus/corbus, 163 
cos, cotis, 303,474 
COSENTIONT, 121, 140 
cosmis, 129 
cosol, 61,129,171 
[c]oSOLED, 238 
cotes/'cautes, 474 
Cotta, 301 
cottididnus, 290 
cottidie, 290 
covinnus, 486 
cozeulodorieso, 28 
cracentes, 317 
cras, 288 


crastinus, 288 
cratis, 518; crdtim , 244 
creator, 305 
creatrix, 305 

creber, crebris , crebre, 190, 

358,362; creberrimus, 358 
crebro, 362 
credibilis, 318 

credo, credere, 38,150,279, 

318, 473; credidi, 530 
credulus, 279 
CREISITA, 485 
creo , creare, 407 
crepa-, 438 
crepitum , 438 
crepui, 438 

crescents[ia]n[v]s, 513 
cresco, 407; crevi, 529,530 
cribrum, 284 
crinis, 293 
crinitus, 293 
crispus, 170,466 
crudelis, 320 
crudus, 320 
cruentus , 124 

eruor, crudris, 35, 36, 42, 76, 
98, 261 

cubo, 69,118,320; cubui, 

438; cubavt, 438; cubitum , 
438 

cubic(u)lum, 69, 283 
cubile, 320 
cubita/, 319 
cubitum ‘elbow’ 319 
cucurbita, 267 
cud 265 
cudo, 408 

cui, 65, 344,347, 350, 351, 
522, 523-4; see also qui ; 
quis 

cuius, 317 

cuiflM 160, 317, 344, 350, 
351, 523-4; evilvs, 60; see 
also qui; quis 
cuiius, -a, -um, 351 
-cula, 283 
culex , 306 
culmus, 286 
cultellus/curtellus, 155 
culter, 283 
cultura, 301 
cu/tus, 301, 322 
~(c)ulus , -a, -um, 280,281 
-c(u)lum, 283 , : 

cum Svhen, 78, 351 
cum ‘v/ith’, 24,460 
-cumbo, -cubui, - cubitum , 
283 

cunctor, 180 
-eundus, 299 
cupencus, 137 
Cupidineus, 274 
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cupiditas , 116 
cupido , 312 
cupidus , 291 

cupio, cupere, 291, 312, 442; 
cupivi, 312, 442; cupitus , 
442 

cuppedo, 312 

cuppes, cuppedis, 170, 312 
ciiprejiefwiM, 293 
cwpre55M5, 293,478 
cur, 128; quor, 143 
cura , 400 

curare, 400; curat, 400; 
curaverunt, 102; 
COERAVERVNT, 102; 
corave[rv]nt, 102; 
coerari, 102 
curia , 363 
curidtim , 363 
curmi (Gallo-Latin), 487 
curro, 95, 140, 322, 410; 

cucurri , 410,530,532 
currus , 157, 320, 322,485 
curtus , 95 
curu/is, 157,320 
custos, custodis, 150, 304 
cvilvs, 60 
CycZopis, 68 
-dum fut., 434 
-dum sufE, 352 
damnas , 228,469 
damnum , 168,287 
danunt , 386 
daps, 168, 199,261, 287 
DATAI, 235 
dativus, 299 
dator, 196,261 
de, 24, 352, 466, 452 
deabus , 236 

de&eo, 152, 524; debebam , 
527 

debilis , 34,73; de&ii, 243 
decem , 75, 87, 94, 370, 371, 
375 

decem (et) novem, 371 
decem (et) octo, 371 
decermina , 178 
decerpo , 178 

decet, 59, 61,137,169, 287 
Decianus, 290 

decimus , 374, 375; decimum , 
511 

Aekojjxx;, 65 
decor, 273 
decorus, 273 
decuria , 310 
decurio, 310 
dede, 387 
dediticius, 278 
deditas, 278 
dedre, 393 
dedron, 387, 393 


dedro(t), 393 
defendo , 36, 84, 308, 408; 

defendit , 79 
defensor , 308 
defero, 75 
dego, 132 
dehinc , 65 
deiecit, 155 
dein, 147 

deina/de(v)ina, 154 
deinde, 65, 132,147 
DEivos (VOL), 3, 4,101, 
224,225 
deiectaref, 524 
delectaretur , 524 
delectari, 381 
delei, 223 

de/eo, delere, delevi, deletus , 

440 

Deli, 214 
delubrum, 284 
deiao, 284 
-dem, 342 

demo, 131, 441; demptus, 

441 

deni, 375 . 
de «ovo, 334 

dens, 75, 238, 246, 314, 306, 
436; dentium!dentum, 
246,314 
dentex, 306 
denuo, 334 
depsticius, 278 
depstus, 278 
depuvio , 120 
-dere, 434 
deses, desidis, 466 
desiderium , 276 
deus, 3,4,101, 143,199, 225 
(paradignx), 273, 288, 429; 
dee, 226; deo dat.sg., 225; 
deum acc.sg., 225; deo abi. 
sg., 225; dei gen.sg., 226; 
dei nom.pl., 226; dii nom. 
pL, 226; dt, 225, 226; deum 
gen.pl. , 208, 224, 225, 

237; deis, 226; DEIS, 226; • 
dis, 225; diis, 226; deivos 
(VOL), 3,4,101,224,225; 
see also divus 
DEVAS CORNISCAS, 236 
[devi] na/[dei Vi] NA, 154 
dexter, 123,181, 285,334, 
356, 357 
dextimus, 357 
dianai, 233 
DIANE, 233 
dibalo, 173 
dic-, dicis , 261 
dicis causd, 261 
dico, 101,261,405,412, 420, 
422, 437; dkit, 524; dicet, 


524; dicebo, 415; dixi, 104, 
412, 531; dixerunt, 517; 
dixeris, 420; dixo, 419; 
dixis, 420; dixim, 420; 
dixis, 420; dic, 147, 422; 
dice , 147, 422; dicere, 401; 
dictas, 401,437 
dictator, 302 
DICTATORED, 238 
dictatura , 302 
dicto, 302; dictare, 401 
diduco, 173 
die crastini, 223 
diecula, 281 
dienoni, 214 
die nono, 214 
die quinte (die quinte), 223 
die quinti, 223 
dies, 40,214, 248,253 
(paradigm), 254, 255, 281, 
517; diei!diei!diei gen., 

253,254; dies gen., 254; die 
gen., 255; diei/die/dii dat., 
255; diem, 115,125,159, 
253, 254 

die septumi/'septumei, 214, 
223 

dies festus, 299 
Diespater, 248 
differentia , 427 
differre , 427 
difficilis, -e, 172, 359 
difficillimus , 359 
digero, 173 
dignitas, 304 

dignus, 59,61, 66, 137,169, 
287, 304; dignissimae, 61; 
DINGNISSIME, 61 
diligent-, 362 
diligenter, 362 

DINGNISSIME, 61 

diove, 159, 248 
DIOVEl, 159 
diovem, 159, 248 
DIOVIS, 159 
diovo(s), 202 
dio vos, 159,202, 248 
dir-!dis~, 142 
diribeo , 63,152 
dirimo, 142; diremit , 178 
discip(u)lina, 289 
discipu/us, 289 
disco, 183, 397; discebam , 
397; discum, 397; didici, 
183,397; didiceram, 397; 
didicero, 397 

dispendite!dispennite, 173 
(dis-)pensdre, 402 
disseco, 119 
dissimiiis, -e, 359; 

dissimidimws, 359 
distans, 279 


distantia, 279 
distendite/distennite, 173 
disto, 181 
disturbat, 412 
diu, 120,252,288 
diurnus, 290-1; djurnum, 
513 

Dius Fidius, 248, 254 
dius ‘divine', 254 
diutinus!diutinus, 288,291 
diuturnus, 291 
DI VEI ARDEATES, 248, 254 
dives, 309; dfvitis/ditis, 154 
divido , 298 
dividuus > 298 
divinitas, 362 
divinus, 288, 362 
divus, 225, 226; dive, 225; 
divi, 226 

do, dure, 263, 265, 287, 303, 
406, 432-5,438; das , 433, 
434; dat, 71, 434; dumus, 
406; datis, 406; danunt , 
386; dabam, 406; dafco, 
406, 524; du&it, 524; dedi, 
116,411,432,438, 528; 
dedit, 138; DEDE, 387; 
dedere, 394; DEDRE, 393; 
dedro(t), 393; dedron, 
387, 393; duim, 417; da, 
434; dure, 406,418,434; 
datus, 96, 386,432,43S; 
datai, 235; daturus est, 
524 

doceo, docere, 317, 399, 

403, 411,413,439,446; 
docebam, 414; docebo, 
docebit , 415; docui, 411, 
413; docuisse, 446; doceri, 
446; doctas, 123, 439 
docilis , 317 
doctor, 289 
doctrina, 289 
dolabella , 284 
dolabra , 284 
do/eo, 307, 308 
do/o, 284 
do/or, 307, 308 
domesticus , 295 
domi duelli que, 214,223 
domi militiaeque , 214 
domina, 519; dominae, 

519 

dominatu, 251 
dominicus, 294 
dominus, 288,294, 511; 

domnus, 511 
domi suae, 214 
domitare, 401 
domitas, 401,438 
domo, domare , 214,401; 
domui, 438 
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domus , 140, 226, 251, 252, 

253,271,295; domuis, 251; 
domui, 251; domi, 214, 

223; domos, 251 
donare, 295, 435 
donaticus , 295 
ddfiatus, 295 
donec, 352 
donicum, 352 
donum, 42,98, 287 
dormio , 526-7 (paradigm) 
^or5wm/do55«w, 182, 485 
dds, dotis, 303 
Dossenus, 182,485 
dracuma, 167 
drensare, 163 
drindrare , 163 
Drwsus, 163,190 
d«-, 367, 373 
duae litterae , 375 
duapondo, 366 r 

ducentum!ducenti, 367, 373 
duco, ducere , 4,103, 144, 

260, 395, 397, 422, 437; 
ducis, 395,397; ducit, 395, 
397; dwdmws, 395, 397; 
ducitis, 395, 397; ducunt, 
395, 397; ducebam , 387, 
397; ducebas, 387; ducebat, 
387; ducebatis , 387; duxi, 

4, 531; duc, 147,422; duce, 
147; ducens , ducentis, 12 6; 

t 

ductus, 4,437 
Duedii, 161 
duellum, 161 
duenos, duonos, 139, 161 
duidens , 366 
duim, 417 
duis/bis, 161, 366 
dulcedo, 312 
dulcesco, 312 
duicis, 315 
dumecta, 294 
diimetum, 293,294 
dumtaxat, 418 
dumus, 293 

duo, 161, 195, 209, 366-7 
(paradigm), 371; duf, 367; 
duae, 367; duu, 366, 367; 
duom/duum, 366; duorum , 
366; duarum , 366; duo 
masc.acc.pl., 366; duos, 
367; duas, 367; duobus, 
366; dvobvs, 366; dvibvs, 
366; duobus, 366 
duodecim , 371 
duodeviginti, 371 
duomvir/duumvir, 366 
duo verbis, 366 
duplex, 367 
duplio , 311 
duplus, 164, 311 


dupondius, 367 
duritia, 301,313 
durities, 323 

duritudo , 313; duritudinem , 
313 

durus, 301,510 
dux, ducis, 238, 251, 260 
dvenoi, 104, 222 
dvenos, 139 
dvibvs, 366 

DVILIVS, 161 

dvobvs, 366 
-e abl.sg., 238, 245 
-e (-e) dat.sg. (dial.), 233 
-evoc.sg., 221 
-e abl.sg., 202 
-e adv., 201, 361 
-e dat.sg. 5th, 254 
-e dat.sg., 120 
-e nom.pl., 120,146,223 
-e, sg.perf., 120 
eo, eum, etc. see is 
-eo, 354 
eaepsae, 346 
(*)eumpsum, 347 
eapse, eampse, etc. see ipse 
-ebam lsg.ipf., 415 
-ebof ipf., 510 
ebibo, 181 
-ebo lsg.fut., 415 
ebria cus, 295 
ebriosus, 297 
ebrius, 163, 295,297 
ebur, eboris, 239-40 
(paradigm), 274 
eburneus, 274 
eburnus, 274 
eccam, 344 
ecce, 523 
eccum, 344 

ec/dri, 182; ecfdtus, 182 
efferari, 182 
ecficiamus, 182 
-(e)ctum, 294 
-ed 3sg„ 393 
-ed abl.sg., 238 
-ed adv., 361 
-ed-, 312 
edax, 305 
ededre, 393 
EDENDRE, 393 
edico, 119 

edo, esse, 75, 87,119,181, 
295,305,408,412,417, 
431-2 (paradigm); es, 431; 
est, 431; edi, 412,413,431; 
edim, 417 (paradigm), 432; 
edis , 432; edam, 432; edos, 
432; essem, 432; ederem, 
432; es 2sg.impv., 431; esse, 
431, 432; edere, 432; esus, 
408; esum, 431 


edo, 181; edere, 434 . 

-edo ', 312,324 
-ido, -udo, 324 
educ, 110, 422 
educe, 110 
eei, 341 
eeis, 342 

e/( letter name), 30 
effari, 182 
effer, 422 
e#?£zu, 323 
ejicies, 323 
eged, 413; egui, 413 
ego!ego, 126, 325, 326, 458, 
520; eqo (VOL), 27; mei, 
32k, 327, 330; mis, 327; mi 
dat., 326,327, 520; mihi/ 
mihi, 325, 326, 327; mihei, 
327; mehe, 326; me acc.sg., 
326, 462, 520; med acc.sg., 
325, 326; me abl.sg., 155; 
med abl.sg., 325; med, 155 
egredior , 181 
egregius, 263, 276 
ei, eius, eis, etc. see is 
-ei 1 sg.perf, 120,146, 392 
-ei dat.sg.athem., 120, 146, 
201, 244, 262 
-ei loc.sg., 223, 354 
-ei nom.pl.them., 120,146, 
223 

-ei gen.dat.sg. 5th, 213, 

254, 255 
eiaculor, 17 6 
eiei, 342 
eitvs, 339 
-eis dat. abl.pl., 236 
-eis nom.pl., 223 
eisdem, 342 
-eit 3sg., 235, 393 
eIvs, 29 

el (letter name), 30 
-eia, 301,324 
elegans , 279 
elegentia, 279 
- elis , 319, 320 
- ello-, 281 
eluo , 323 
e/uvies, 323 
em (letter name), 30 
em pron. acc.sg.masc., 341, 
342 

em ptc., 147 

-e(m) acc.sg., 238, 243, 244 

emax, 305 

emem, 342 

emergo, 178 

emineo, 316 

eminor , 390 

emo, 147,173, 178, 305; emi, 
413; emptus , 173,180, 278 
empticius, 278 


585 

en (letter name), 30 

en ‘in, 138, 143; en, 138 

en, 310 

en- neg., 138 

-en loc., 288, 310 

-en, 311 

endo , 138 

enectus , 438 

enim, 138, 354 

enormis , 263 

ens, 427 

-ens, 370 

-ensis, -ensi-, 320-1 
ensis, 486 
-ent 3pl., 417 
-ent- part., 436 
ed, ire, 278,415, 428-9,447; 
itlit, 122, 393, 429; eunt, 

404; ibam, 429; ibo, 415, 
429; ii, 428,429; ivi, 428, 
429; i ipv., 44, 421, 423, 

429; ite, 421,423,429; ito, 
423; itote, 423; eunto, 423; 
ire, 429; ivisse, 429; iens, 
euntis, 117,429, 436; itum , 
428,429,445 
ed pron., eos, etc. see is 
ed pron.adv., 354 
-ed, 291 
eod, 339 

-ep- perf. stem, 73 
epebi, 511 

EPHOEBI, 511 

epi, 469 
Epidauri, 215 
epiraedium, 486 
epulae, 196, 310 
epulo!epulor, 310 
epulum, 196 
eqo (VOL), 27 
equa, 197 

eques, equitis, 303,402, 323 

equester, 320 

equestris , 320 

equile, 320 

eguinus, 288 

equitatus, 323 

equus, 34,145,162,197,288, 
303, 320; e<juos, 140, 200, 
220; equom, 201; equos, 129 
er (letter name), 30 
er, 261; erem, 261; irim, 261 
-eradj., 358, 518 
-ernom., 197 

-er- fut.perf./perf.subj., 420 

eram , ero, etc. see sum 

-er(e) 3pl., 393-5 

-ere inf., 291 

ergo, 460 

erilis , 319 

-erint 3pl., 420 

-ernu, 302 
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-ernusl-urnus, 290 
-ero-, 286, 356 
errabundus , 299 
-errimo- super., 358 
erra, 299; errat, 66 
erubesco, 65, 118 
-erum gen.pl., 213 
-erunt 3pL, 392, 393-4 
-erunt 3pl., 393-4 
eruptus , 117 
erus, 319 

es (letter name), 30 

es, est, etc. see sum 
-es nom.pL, 205 
-esnom.sg., 119 
-es acc.pl., 245-6 
-es gen.sg. 5th, 254 
-es nom.acc.pl., 518 
-es nom.pl., 245 

-es norn.sg., 243-4 

-es pres.subj., 132 

-es dat.abl.pl., 236 

esca, 181,295; escas , 234 

-escere inchoat., 291, 404 

escity 407,427 

esiai (VOL), 341 

ESOM (VOL), 397,426,468, 

470 

esse, essem, etc. see sum 

essedum, 486 

essentia, 427 

este, 3rdsg„ 515 

estne , 147 

esum, 426 

esurio , esurire, 408 

et, 74,146,155 
etiam, 60 
-etum, 293 
eundem, 172, 342 
-eus/-eus, 273-4 
evenio, 418; eveniat „ 127, 

418; evenat, 418 
evrysacis, 28 
ex, 126, 287, 461 
-ex, -igis, 402 
excercitus, 322 
excussi, 531 

exdeicendvm, 119,444 
exemplar/exemplare, 147, 

319 

exemplum , 164,166,319 
exeo, 278; exire, 461 
exerceo , 322 
exercitor , 128 
exigo, 298 
exiguus, 298 
exi/is, 62 
eximius , 275 
eximo, 166 ,275 
exitio, 312 
exitium, 278, 312 
EXMVCCAVT, 528 


exorat ilis, 318 
exorabula, 318 
exorare, 318 
experior, experiri, 283; 

experirus 2sg., 390 
explaudo, 474 
exp/emmf, 386 
expfodo, 474 
expositicius, 277 
expositus, 277 
exsugeto, 415 
exter, -fera, -terum, 356; 
exterior, 356, 357; extimus, 
287, 357 

extorris, 263, 265, 315 
extra, 274 
extraneus, 274 
extraordinarium, 511 
extremus, 359 
exuo, 275 
exuviae, 275 
faba, 476 
/ater, 221,294 
fabrica, 294, 308 
fabricator, 308 
fabrico, 308 
fabula, 284 
PACCIO, 513 

facies , 323; faciei, 254; facie, 
254 

facilis, -e, 165,197, 304, 

317,359,363; facile, 

147, 197, 363; facilius, 

111, 112;/uri/limus, 359; 
FACILVMED, 65, 361 
facilitas, 304 
faciliter, 411 
facio, 116, 119,121, 265, 
292,303,317,323, 382, 
420,422,435, 467,469; 
EACCIO, 513;/acif, 75, 

127; faciunt, 526; faxd, 

419, 420; faxis, 420; 
faxitur, 420; feci, 121, 469; 
FECEI, 120,392; fecit, 155; 
feced/“fecet” 138, 155, 
387, 393, 397,412; FECE, 
387; fecid, 13 8; feceris, 
420; faciat, 418; faxim, 

420; faxis, 420; faxseis, 
328;/ac, 147,42 2; face, 

147; facere, 272, 402,446; 
factum iri/irier, 447; factus, 
96,117, 175, 292, 402; 
facteis, 224 ; facturus, 

-a, - um, 443; faciendum, 
443, 444,470; faciendam, 
467; FACIENDAM, 444; 
faciundum, 444 
facit are, 127 
facteis, 224 
factio , 296 


factiosus, 296 
factitare , 402 
/zcui, 147 
facultas , 193, 304 
facundus, 299 
Faesulae, 495 
/aginus, 287 
fagus, 226, 287 
/a/a, 484 
falarica, 484 
Fa/er», 117, 295 
Faliscus, 295; Falisci, 117; 

pales ce, 223 
fallacia, 305 
fallax , 305 

fallo, 75, 117,305; fefelli, 

75,117 
/a/x, 190 
/flMifl, 286, 316 
fames, 244; fami gen., 255 
famex > 306 
familia, 62, 319 
/amiiiaris, 319 
famul, 221 
famulum, 221 
famulus, 62 
fanaticus, 295 
fanula , 476 
fanum, 295 
far,farris, 239, 274 
farcio, 438,443; farsi, fartus, 
443 

/ari, 74,284, 286, 299 

farnus , 183 

farraceus, 274 

/arsus, 438 

/as, 445 

fascinum, 123 

/asemjj 153, 476 

fastidium, 276 

fastigium, 180 

fatigo, 122,316; fatigare, 403 

fatum, 516; fatus, 516 

/aveo, 141,439;/au tus, 439 

/ax, 261 

faxseis, 328 

febris, 163,244,245,315, 
476; tetris, 476; febrim, 
244 

fece, 387 

feced/“fecet” 138, 155, 
387,393,397, 412 
FECEI, 120,392 
FECID, 138 

fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 432 
festivus, 299 
fecundus, 299 
/edus, 475, 476 
fel,fellis, 510 
/e/are, 291 
FELENA, 476 
feles, 244 


felix, 306 

femina, 114,197, 211, 229 
(paradigm), 291, 437; 
FEMINABVS, 236 
femur, 210, 240 (paradigm), 
241; femen, 240 
fenestra, 283 
-fer, 117,221, 475 
ferax > 305 
fercles, 476 
feriae , 150 

ferio , 144; jfcrmunf, 386 
/ero, 75, 82, 88,96, 260, 305, 
316,422, 442;/ers, 385, 
430; fert, 191,430, 431, 
432 ; fertis, 430 ; ferat, 128, 
466; feramus, 128; feratur, 
128; ferres, 421; fer, 147, 
422, 431; ferre, 171,193, 
446; ferens, 197, 436; 
ferentis, 436; (t)latus, 52, 
100; see also tuli 
ferox, 306 
ferreus, 273 
ferrugineus, 313 
ferrugo, 313 - 
ferrum, 273, 313 
/erti/issimus, 359 
fertum, 263 

/erus, 162, 220, 221, 306 
ferveo, 163; ferbui, 163 
festus, 75 
fetialis, 42 
fiber, 267 
fibula, 284 
/icafus, 505 
-ficere, 272 
fictilis, 318 
/icus, 69,198,478 
fidelis, 320 
Fidenae, 317 
Fidenates, 317 
fides, 104,244, 320 ; fidei, 
254; fide gen., 255; fide 
dat., 255; fidem , 517 
fido, 75, 120, 272,296, 307 
fiducia, 296 
fidus, 272 
figel, 221 
figlinae, 289 

figo/fivb, 284,438 \fivb, 441; 
figarvs 2sg.pass., 390; 
FIGEL, 221; fixus, 438; 
fictus, 438, 441 
figulus, 79,221,279, 289; 

figel, 221 
Figulus, 279 
figura, 79, 302, 443 
FILEA, 233 
filiabus, 236 
filiaster, 286 
filiis ‘daughters’ 236 
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filiolus, 119, 280;filiolum, 515 
filius , 114, 215 (paradigm), 
280, 286, 476; fili, 122, 

144; filie, 122,221 
filum, 510 
findo, 26, 282 

fingo, 79,175, 279, 302, 323, 
441,443 ; fingit, 7 9, finxi, 
441 ; fictus, 175,318,441 
/mi ‘as far as 5 , 460 
finio, finire, 407 
finis, 55, 81, 242 (paradigm), 
245, 287, 317, 407; finis ' 
nom.pl., 245 
finitimus, 287 
fio/fio, fieri, 126, 382,435, 
468; fit/fit, 43 5;fitur, 435; 
fiunt , 126; flebantur, 435; 
/zfum esf, 435;/iam, 126; 
fierem , 435; fieret/fieret, 
435; fieri/fieri, 126, 4,28, 
435; /iere, 435 
fircus, 476 
firmiter , 362 
firmus , 138,286 
/ivd, 441 
flAca, 233 

flagro, 190 ^ 

flamen , 198, 310, 311 
flaminica , 198 
flamma , 273 
flammeus , 273 
flavus , 298 
flebilis, 318 
flectere, 318 
fleo, flere, 318, 403, 440; 

/ievi, 440; fletum, 440 
flexibilis, 318 
/fexiiis, 318 
flexus, 318 
F/onz, 300 
flordlis, 156, 318 
Florentiae, 215 
/Zoreo, 413;/7orui, 413 
/Zdrus, 284 

flos, floris, 98,151, 152,239 
(paradigm), 300; floris, 
151,152, 239; florem, 509 
/Zucfisonus, 264 
/factas, 251, 322, 442; 
/facta-, 264;/Jucfuis, 251; 
fluctui, 251 
flumen, 313 
/fao,313> 322, 442 
/favii,223 
fotulus , 280 
focus, 270,280 
/odio, 175,396;/ossus, 175 
foedi-, 264 
/bedz/ragiis, 264 
/oedus, -u, -wm, 102; foedum, 
511 


foedus, foederis, 102, 307; 
foeder(i)-, 264; foederum/ 
foedesum, 152, 307 
FOIDERATEI, 120 
folia , 516 
/dius, 476 

fdns, fontis, 316; fontis, 246; 

fontes, 246 
FORATIA, 476 
/oretis, 180 
/orcfiis, 180 
forda, 476 
fordeum, 476 
fore, forem, etc. see sura 
/ore ui, 427 
/orensis, 321 
/ores, 88,259 
foresia, 130 
forma , 296, 375 
formica, 156, 514 
/dr«io(n)sus, 296; 

[f]ormonsa(m), 171 
/ormus//urnus, 79,95,140, 
286 

fornax, 95, 140 
fors, fortis, 290, 316 
/orfis, 180, 312, 362; 
forte(m), 18; foretis, 180; 
forctus, 180 ’ 
fortiter, 362 
fortitudo, 312 
fortuna, 290 ; fortunas, 234 
forum, 161,321 
/ostia, 476 
fostis, 476 

/oveo, 141,439; /otas, 439 
fragilis, 317 
fragmen, 313 
fragmentum, 314 
framea, 487 

frango , 313,314,317;/regi, 
532 

frater, 74, 88, 98,190, 308; 

frater, 128 
fraudulentus, 297 
fraus , 297 
frUxinum, 511 
frUxinus, 183,198 
fremebundus, 299 
frenum, 195, 486;/re«i, 195 
frica-, 438 
fricatus, 438 
/rictas, 438 
fricui, 438 
frigere, 404 
frigidus , 404 
frigor, 404 
/rigus, 163 
/rcmSj/rondis, 518 
/rbns,/rontis, 309,316; 

frontem, 516 
Fronto, 309 


fructus , 249-50 (paradigm), 
322; fructuis, 251 
frugalis , 361,411;/rugo/ior, 
361;/r»gd/isswi»s, 361 
frugi, 361, 411 
frugifer, 117 
fruniscor, 128 
/ruo, 322 ;fruor, 422; 
fruxmino > 423; frvimino, 
391 

frutectum, 294 
frutex, 294, 306 
fruticetum, 294 
frux, frugis, 361 
fv, 422 
FVEIT, 392 
/uga, 300, 305 
fagio, fueere, 122,145,299, 
300;/ugz, 145 
/wgitfvus, 299 
fuUfuam, etc. see sum 
fulcio, 178,180;/uZsi, 182; 
/uitas» 180 

fulgeo, 178; fulget, 128 
fulgo , 95 
fuligo, 313 
fuhnen , 178 
fulmentum, 178 
/w/vus, 298 
fumidus, 291 
fumigare , 403 
/iimus, 99,142, 286,291, 
403,468 
functus , 180 
fundamentum, 314 
fundare, 314 
/ii «ditas, 362 

fundo, 15,406, 408; fundit, 
78; fudi, 406,532 
fundus, 168, 362 
/metris, 69,163,321 
/wnestas, 292 

/ii«us,/u«ens, 69,163,292, 
321 

fur, furis, 128,260, 289; 

/or, 143 
furca, 265, 510 
furcifer, 263, 272 
/uribundus, 299 
Furius Fibdcuius, 305 
/uro, 299 
furor, 78 
furvae , 298 
/urvus, 142, 298 
fuscus, 142, 298 
Fusii/Fj^rii, 151 
/usfis, 245 
futurus see sum 
futurum subst., 397 
futurum esse ut, 427 
Gabi, 224 
gaesum, 486 


Guius, 28 
ga/ea, 505 
Ga/Ziu, 294 
Ga/Zicus, 294 
gaiifna, 288 
ga/Zus, 288 
ganta, 487 
garrio, 279 
garru/us, 279 
gaudeo , gavisus sum, 276, 
381;gdvfsZ, 381 
gaudia , 516 
gaudium, 276 
gecora, 505 
geZidus, 82, 87, 292 
GeZZius, 59 
ge/u, 292,323, 513 
gemebundus, 299 
gemellus, 281 
geminus, 281 
gen-, 323 
gener, 221 
genetivus, 194,299 
genetrix, 69, 305, 308 
genitor, 305 
geno, 69 

gens, gentis, 243, 246, 316; 
gentium, 246 

genu, 6,146, 252, 253, 322 
Genua, 66 
genuclum, 513 
genus, 36, 76, 87,139, 200, 
239 (paradigm), 307, 380, 
385; generis, 117, 258; 
genere, 69,446; generum , 
513 

germanus , 290 
germen, 156, 168, 290 
gero, gerere, 4, 401,441; ger-, 
265; gessi, 4; gesistei, 392; 
gestas, 4, 401, 441 
gestare, 401 

gigno, 299,316, 323,405, 

442; gigni, 381; genitus, 
442; 

glaber, 76,156, 190 
glacies, 323, 517 
gjWidtor, 308 - ■ 

gladius , 308,486 
g/aesum/g/esum, 487 
gieba, 475 
glis, gliris, 518 
glomus, glomeris, 139,140 
glubo , 167 
gZiima, 167 
gn- see also under n- 
Gnaeus, 2$; gnaivod, 101, 
202 

gnarus , 189,190 
(g)nascor, 169,282, 311,442, 
443, 530; (g)natus, -um, 
169, 301,311,442, 530 
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gndtdbus > 236 
gnate mi, 327, 333 
(g)ndtus 'son, 100, 169; 

gnateis, 169 
gnixus/nixus, 169 
(g)nbsco, (g)ndscere, 313, 

318,407,411,442; (g)novi, 
409,411,442,453; novisti , 
411; nosti, 411; nostin , 147; 
novit, 411; ndvisti(s), 411; 
nostis, 411; norunt, 411; 
novisse, 411; nosse, 411; 
notus, 442 
Gracchus, 481 
gracila, 318 
gracilem, 297 
gracilentus , 297 
gracilis, -e, 317, 359; 

gracillimus, 359 
gradior, 119, 165 
graecissare, 481 
Graiugenum, 237 
grallae, 165 
grdnarium, 277 
granum , 100, 277, 287,466 
grates, 315 

gratia, 190, 276; gratieis, 236 
gratia, 460 

gratus, 100,163, 276, 292 
gravis, 163,188, 315 
-gredior, 119 
gremium , 160 
griitos/gryftus, 29 
groma , 485 
gubernaculum , 283 
gubernare, 283,481 
gu/a, 509 
gusfo, gt/sfare, 402 
gustas, 322 
gyrus, 461 
/zd (letter name), 30 
fcabeo, 153, 317, 403, 524-5, 
533; habebam, 527; /zabuz', 
403, 529, 530; habiturust, 
426; abeto, 153; habere, 
401, 404; haber, 446; 
habitus, 401 
habilis , 317 
habitare , 401 
/zac nocte, 252 
/iac nocta, 252 
Hadria, 295 
Hadriaticus, 295 
hae, haec, hanc > etc. see toc 
haecine , 343 
/zaec omnia, 533 
/zaettos/Zzedus, 472, 474,476; 

aedus, 153 ; fidus, 475,476 
hae puppis, 245 
haereo, 439; feaesi, 439; 
/zaesus, 439 


hal(l)ec, 191 
(7z)d/d, 177 

/zamus, 110;/zdnus, 110 
hanula, 476 

harena/arena, 153,476; 
HARENA, 153 

Harpax , 200; Harpage voc., 
200 

hdrunc y 343 

haruspex, 105 

/zasce noni, pl.fem., 235; 

has(ce), 235 
/jasta, 150,292 
/zasfdtas, 292 

haurio, 153,443; /lausi, 443; 

/za ustas, 443 
hebes, hebetis, 119 
hebris, 476 
hec, 344 
(h)ec, 62 
hedera, 274, 482 
hederaceus, 274 
hei, 344 
heic, 354 
[he]isce, 344 
HEISCE MAGISTREIS, 223 

heivs (eivs), 153 
Helena, 476; felena, 476 
HELIOFO, 482 
helmus, 505 
helvolus, 298 
helvus, 193,298 
hemo, 132 
herba, 291 
herbidus, 291 
Herc(u)les , 3, 82, 476; 
Herc/es, 3, 82; hercle(s), 
82; hercele(s), 82; 
Hercoles, 82; Herceles, 

82; HERECLES (VOL), 3; 
HERCOLE, 82 
here , 214 
/teres, heredis, 305 
heri/heri, 37, 214, 290 
hesternus, 290 
heufheus, 65 
hibernus, 164,290-1 
/zifrus, 344 
toc, /zaec, Jzoc, 343 
(paradigm); hic, 343,344, 
354,521,523; HEC, 344; 
hicc, 344; haec nom. 
sg.fem., 343, 344, 346; 
hoc, 343, 344, 521; hui(i) 
us, 343,344; huiusce, 343; 
hoivsce, 344; huic, 343, 
344; hui, 65; hoice, 344; 
hae fem.dat., 344; hunc, 
139, 343, 344; honc, 344; 
honce, 139; hanc, 345; 
hoc, 345; hi, 120, 343, 344; 


HEI, 344; tosce/[HE]iscE 
nom. planas c., 223, 343, 
344; haec nom. pl.fem., 

343; hasce nom. pl.fem., 
235; has(ce), 235; haec 
nom.acc.pl.neut., 339, 343, 
344, 351; horunc, 343; his, 
330; hibus , 344; hisce dat. 
pl., 343; hos, 330; hos ce, 
343; hasce, 343 
hic, 354, 476 

hiems/hiemps , 77,164, 171, 
191,241,291 
Hierax , 512 
tone, 354 
tonsidias, 153 
Hfonios, 153 
torcosus, 296, 297 
hircus/ircus/Jircus, 153, 
296,476 - 
hirudo, 312 

hisce/ [he]isce nom.pt., 

343, 344 
Hispania , 321 
Hispaniensis, 321 
tosirio, 310,484 
hoc pron.adv., 354 
hoc illum, 521 
hodie, 290,476,513 
/zodiernzzs, 290 
hoi, 354 
hoice, 344 
hoivsce, 344 
holus/folus, 476 
fronte-, 264 
homicida, 264 
homini-, 264; 
homo, hominis, 105,140, 
153,261,310,468, 519; " 
homo, 127; hemo, 132; 
hominvs, 202; hominem, 
515,519 

homullus, 280, 281 
/zomunczo, 280 
homunculus , 280,281,310 
HONC, 344 
HONCE, 139 
Zzone5fus, 292,307 
honor, honoris, 292, 239 
(paradigm), 307; /zonos, 4, 
152, 307; honoris , 4,152; 
honorvs, 202; honori, 
152; honorem , 152 
horabvs, 236 
Horatia, 62, 476; foratia, 
476 

horda/forda, 476 
hordeu m, 181; fordeum , 

476 

horitur, 11 

horreo , 261,413; horrui, 413 


Hortensia, 61; Hortesia, 

61,130 
/zortor, 77 
/lortus, 292, 467 
hospes, hospitis, 120, 263 
hossa (ossa), 153 
hostia!fostia, 476; 

(h)ostiam, 62 
/zosficus, 294 
/zosfi/zs, 319 

/zosto, 77, 88, 153, 294, 319, 
476; fostis, 476 
/zuc, 354 

tozius, tone, etc. see toc 
humanus,- 289, 362 
(h)umata, 62 
humerus/umerus, 63,153 
humidus, 63 
/zumi/is, -e, 317-8,359; 

humillimus, 359 
humus, 37,140, 226,289, 
317; tozmi, 214; humo, 214 
f go’ and other fornis in 
z- see eo 

f nom.pl.masc. of is, 341 
i- go 5 , 278 

pron. stem, 353, 354; see 
also is 

-i deictic ptc., 351 
-i neutpl.nom.acc., 339 
-i/-ii pron, dat, 343, 347 
-i ptc., 344, 353 . 

-i Isg.perf., 120,146, 235, 
392 

-i abLsg., 245 

-i datsg., 146, 201, 244,252 
-i gen.sg. 2nd, 146,203,213, 
222, 223, 234, 288,343, . 
466, 518 

-i gen.sg. 4th, 251 
-i gen.sg. 5th, 221, 255 
-i ioc.sg., 214, 223 
-f nom.pl., 120,195, 223-4, 
235 

-f pres.pass.inf., 446 
-i voc.sg., 221 
-i- linking vowel, 264 
-z- perf.subj., 420 
-i- subj., 99 

-ia fem., 275,276,301,323 
*ia neut.pl., 246 
iaceo, 403; iacet, 60; iacui, 
403, 530; iacere, 404 
iacio, iacere, 52,76,80,119, 
144,154,279,302, 404, 
461; ied, 52, 77, 80; iactus, 
302 

iactura, 302 
iaculum , 279 
iaculus, 279 
iaiientd/ieiientd , 141 


Latin 



iaiiunus/ieiiunus, 141 
iaiiunitds, 141 
iam, 60, 341 
-iam acc., 323 
idnitor, 308; ianitos, 152 
ianitrices, 308-9 
iantdssent, 141 
iantes, 141 
idnua, 143 
Januario, 512 
Idnuarius/Jenudrius, 141, 
143; ZANVARIO, 512 
idnus , 308 

-ibam lsg.ipf., 414,527 
ibi, 353; ibei, 353 
ibidem, 342 
ibus, 339, 341 
-ibus dat.abl.pl. 3rd, 208, 
246, 252 
ic, 153 
-icetis, 278 

- icus > 294 j. 

id see is 
-id abl.sg., 245 
idem, eadem , idem, 342; 
eodem , 342; eisdem, 342; 
eosdem , 342; easdem, 342 
id ipsum, 521 
-idd, 312,324 
idoneior, 361 

idus, 253, 475; idvbvs, 252 
-idus, 82,291-2, 404 
-iebam ipf., 527 
iecur/iocur , iecoris/ 
iocineris , 52, 83,198, 240 
(paradigm), 241,257; 
iocineris (iecinons?), 257; 
iecora, 505; gecora, 505 
IBI, 341 
ieii- see iaii- 
ieis, 342 
-ie(n)s, 370 
-iensis, 321 
ientent , 141 
tenua, 143 
ien variae, 143 
Ienuarium , 59 
ienvari{iv}m, 143 
-ier pass.inf., 446 
-(i)gare, 402-3 
-igdre, 403 
ignarus, 179 

ignis, 196,245,317; ignes, 
59,61; ingnes, 59, 61; 
ignibus, 116 
(ig)ndbilis , 318 
ignorans, 279 
ignorantia, 279 
ignosco, 179 
- igd , 313, 324 
-ii gen.sg., 223 


Word Index 


-ii loc.sg., 223 
ii, iis, is see is 
-i/:-, 305 
-iko-, 278, 295 
-i/c(o)„ 278, 296 
ilex, 288, 306 - 

i/ico, 116,143,177,182 
ilignus, 288 
-ilis, 243,317, 359 
- ilis , -i/e, 319 
ille, illa, illud, 345 
(paradigm); i//e, 147, 343, 
345, 346, 354, 522, 523; 
illa, 522, 523; illud, 517, 
^522; illius/illius, 343, 345, 
346; i//i dat, 343; illui, 

522; iZ/ei datfem., 522; 
illae dat-fem., 346; illum, 

125, 345; (i)llum, 522; 
illam, 125; (iJZ/am, 522; ii/i 
nom.pl.masc., 120, 522, 

523; illae fem., 522, 523; 
illorum, 519, 522; illis, 345; 
ab oloes, 224, 345; illos, 

522, 523; (i)Uds enc., 522; 
illas, 522, 523; (i)llds enc., 
522; for c-extended forms 
see illic ; see also o//e 
illecebrae , 284 
iZ/ic, 346; i/Zanc, 346; iZ/aec 
fem.nom.$g., 346; illuc, 

346; iZZunc, 346; iZZaec fem. 
nom.pl., 346; illaec neut. 
nom.acc.pl. , 346; illisce, 

346 

illic, 354 
i/Zicio, 284 
illini , ii/inc, 354 
iZZiwodi, 343 
-iZ/iwus, -a,-um, 359 
-illo-, 281 
illuc, 354 

im, 340, 341, 353, 354 
-itn/-mc, 354 
-im lsg., 420 
-im acc.sg., 244 
imdgd, 97, 313 
imbeZ/is, 173 
imber, 137, 164, 242 
(paradigm), 243, 245, 315; 
imbribus, 137 

imberbis , 265,315; imberbus, 
315 

imbuo, 76 
imitor, 97, 313 
immanis, 315, 363; immane, 
363 

impegi , 532 

imperativus futuri, 424 
imperator, 305; inpeirator, 
101 


imperatrix, 305 
imperium, 276 
impero, 276 
impetrabilis, 318 
impetrare, 318 
impetrassere, 419 
improbe , 361 
improbus, 173 
impudens, 279 
impudentia, 279 
impunis, 119 
-imus lpl., 393 
in, 61,138,143,214, 219, 

362,460; en 138,143; 
en, 138 

in- neg., 75, 95, 138, 460; 

en-, 138 
-in a, 289 
- inc/-im, 354 
incido, 119, 120; 

INCEIDERETIS, 119 
inclutus, 76 
incola, 154 
incredibilis, 138 
incils, 265 
inde, 354 
indecorus, 273 
indere, 434 
indui, 381 
induor, 483 
indicium, 311 
mdoles , 244 
in domo Pericli , 214 
indu, 138 

indulgeo, 172, 439; indu/si, 
172; indultus, 439 
industria, 143 
industrius, 361; industrior, 
361 

ineo, 278 
ineptia , 232 

inermis/inermus, 117,316 
in/dmis, 316 
infectum, 381, 397,435 
in/ensus, 437 
infernus , 475 
inferus, 75, 138,172, 285, 
356,357,475; m/erior, 356 
inficio, 121 

infimus, 286, 357, 361,475; 

infimo, 65 
infinitivus, 445 
in Fontidis, 316 
in/rd, 129,475 
ingens , 199 
inger, 147 
in giro, 461 
ingnes, 59, 61 
ingratieis, 236 
inguen, 92 
inhumaniter, 362 


589 

inimicus, 118 
initium, 278 
in m itis/ immitis, 168 
- ino-, 287,288,290 
-ino-, 288 
inops, 191 

INPEIRATOR, 101 

inplicata, 438 
inprobus, 426 
inquam, 435 (paradigm); 
inguit, 181,435; inquiebat, 
435; inquies, 435; 
inquiet, 435; inquit, 435 
(paradigm); inque, 435; 
inquito, 435 
imjuiZinus,-a, 154,289 
-imjuus, 296 
inritdt, 412 
insania, 276 
insanus, 276 
insece, 181, 436 
inserinunfnr, 386 
insimul, 130 
instruo , 143 
insulsus, 117 
insu/to, 120 

INTCITAMENTO, 58, 513 
integer , 68, 69, 284 
intellegens, 279 
intellegentia, 279 
intemperies, 323 
inter, 354, 362,460 
interdicere , 473 
interea, 354 
INTERIE1STI, 429 
inierim , 354 
interior, 356 
internecio, 298 
internecivis, 298 
inter pugnas, 234 
infervids, 234 
intimus, 118, 357 
intonata, 438 
intra, 356 

intro, intrare, 402, 526 
intus , 469 
invideo, 276 
invidia, 276 
invitus, 430 
/b, 126 

-id nom.,311,312 
-id verb., 407 
-io-/-ia, 311 

iocineris ( iecinoris ?), 257 
iocundus, 300 

iocus, 83,196, 271, 300; ioca, 
83,196 

-ior, -ius comp., 356, 358 
-iore abLsg.comp., 358 
iovei, 159 

iovesat (VOL),3,151 - 
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Word Index 


Iovis (dies), 512 
ioviste, 357 
IOVXMENTA, 178 
ipsa Alexandria , 214 
ipse > ipsa, ipsum, 346-7 
(paradigm), 521, 522; ipsa, 

339, 346, 347; eapse , 346; 
ipsud, 346; ipsam, 339, 

346; eampse , 346,347; 
Oeampsam , 347; eapse, 
346; eopse, 346; eaepsae, 
346 

ira, 407 
iracundus, 300 
irasco, 382 

irascor , 300, 382, 407, 524 

iratas, 407, 524 

ircas, 153 

irim, 261 

irrigo, 298 

irriguus, 298 

is, ea, id, 339 (paradigm), 

340, 341, 342, 345, 346, 
352; ea/ea fem.nom.sg., 
232, 339, 341; id, 339, 341, 
521; ei(i)us, 339, 341, 342, 
343, 521; eiivs, 339; eIvs, 
29; ei!ex/ei dat., 339, 342, 
343; eiei, 342; eae dat.fem., 
342; eum, 339, 341; eam, 
339, 341; eo, 339, 341; ebd, 
341; eod, 339; ea, 339, 

341; edd, 341; ei/ii nom. 
pl.masc., 339, 341; i, 341; 
eei, 341; IEI, 341; eae fem., 
339, 341; ea neut.nom.acc. 
pl., 339, 341; eis/iis, 339, 
341; eeis, 342; is, 339, 342; 
ibus, 339, 341; ieis masc. 
dat.abl.pl., 342; eos, 339, 

341, 342; eas , 339, 341, 342 
-is comp., 359 

-is gen.sg., 213, 245 
-is nom.sg., 243 
-is 2sg., 420 
-is abl.pl., 212 
-is acc.pl., 245-6 
-is dat.pl. lst, 236 
-is dat.abl.pl. 2nd, 207, 224 
-is nom.pl., 245 
-is- perf. formant 392, 393, 
446 

Isara, 198 
- iscor , 407 
ismvrna, 511 
ispose, 511 
issa, 347 
-issdre, 151 
isse, 347 . . 

-isse perf.act.inf., 446 
-issimus, -a, -um super., 

358, 359 


-fsso, 481 

iste, ista , istud, 343, 345 
(paradigm), 346, 523; 
istaec fem.nom.sg., 346; 
istud , 338; istius, 343; isti 
dat.sg., 343; isti nom.pl., 
120, 205, 344; istarum , 

236 

-istei 2pl., 392 
istercorivs, 511 
-isti 2sg.perf., 235 
istic > 354 
istimodi, 343 
-istis 2pl., 392, 393 
istum ipsum, 522 
ita, 148 
-ita- freq., 402 
-ita- rep., 401 
Italia , 294 
Italicus , 294 
- itare , 402 
iter, itineris, 241 
-iter adv,, 297, 362 
-ita?, 301, 324 
(Vtjies, 323, 324 
-itium, 301 

-itus/-(i)to- perf.pass.part., 
294, 401, 442 
- itum supine, 438 
-itus, 442 

iubeo, 175, 439; iussi, 170, 
171; iubente, 512; iussus, 
170,173, 175,439 
iucundus, 300 

iudex, iudicis , 238, 275, 322, 
323, 400 

iudicare , 60, 323, 400; 
iudicavisselindicasse, 411; 
iiidicdtus, 322, 323 
iudicium, 275 
iuga, 146,211,215 
iugerum , ingeri, 256; iugerts, 
256; iugeriSy 256; idgertans, 
256 

jugis, 246 

iugum, 36, 52,77,97,. 200, 
225, 272,512 
Iulium , 60; 'IoOXlov, 60 
-i«w, 275,276 
-ium gen.pl., 213, 246 
iumentum, 178,196; 

IOVXMENTA, 178 
iungo, iungerey 60,406, 

441; iunxiy 129,;406, 531; 
junctus, 129,441 i junctum, 
130 

iiitiior, 355 
iiinix, 306 

luno, lunoniSy 180; ivnone, 
120 

luno Moneta , 440 
-tuo-, 298 

A 


Iupiter/Iuppiter, Iovis, 144, 
180, 200,247 (paradigm), 
248, 254; Iovis, 158, 

180, 248; DIOVIS, 159; 
Diovo(s), 159, 202, 248; 
IOVEI, 159; DIOVEI, 159; 
iovei, 159; Ioveniy 180, 
512; diovem, 159, 248; 
DIOVE' 159, 248 
iwrassem, 534 
jurat, 3 
iuratus, 437 
iurdveram , 534 
tus, iuris, 124,239,360, 473 
-iuSy 275 

-ius praenomen, 449 
-ius/-ius pron.gen., 126, 
343, 347 
iustitium, 278 
iustus , 124, 252 
iuvencusl-ay 295 
IuvencuSy 137 
invenis, 293, 295, 304, 310, 
355 

iuventa , 293 
inventas, 304 
IVVENTE, 512 
iuventus , 137, 304 
invo, 300; iwvi, 438; intns, 
438 

/Mxta, 357 
-ivi perf., 442, 528 
ix (letter name), 30 
Izmara(g)dvs, 511 
-k-, 305 

ka (letter name), 30 
Kaeso , 27 

Kalendae/kalendae, 27,125 
kapia (VOL), 27 
kaput, 27 
ftartadgzne, 214 
Karthdgmi, 214 
kastorvs, 202 
kavs(a), 27 
-fco-, 280, 294,295 
Koivroq, 58 
- ksimo 359 
labes, 244 
labium, 34 

labor, 308; labor/labos, 152 
ta&or ‘glide^ 308,444 
labrum, 284 
labandus, 444 
tac, 147,191,238; tacte, 147 
lacesso, lacessivi, lacessitus , 
442 

tacio, 119 

lacrim a/lachrima/da crimai 
dacruma, 59, 75,475 
lacuna , 290 
tacns, 290 
LADINEI, 223 


laetitia, 301 
laetus, 301 
laevus, 103 
lamentabilis , 318 
lamentari, 318 
tana, 166, 287,313,508 
laniena, 484 
tanid ‘butcher’,484 
ta«id ‘I wound’ 484; tantans, 
534; taniando, 534 
lanista, 484 
tanins, 484 
lanterna > 180, 302 
lanugo, 313 
tanx, 19Q. 
lapideus , 273.. 

lapillusy 280 

tapis, tapidis, 273, 280,304 

tapit, 304 

tar, 128 

largiter y 362 

larva/larua, 124 

lasfe, 482 

lassus, 100, 175 

latebra , 68,284 

tafeo, 284 

lateralis, 319 , 

Latinas, 288 
Latiunu 288 

Latona, 232; Idtdnas, 234 
latrina , 131 
tafrd, 310, 519 
tatas, tateris, 195,319 
tatas, 164,292, 432, 442 
laudabilis, 318 
taadicenws, 264 
laudo, 128; laudatus sum, 
437, 524; laudare, 318; 
lauddrier , 435,446; 
laudaturum, -am , -nm 
esse, 446; taaddfas, 438 
Laurentis, 246 
taatas ‘splendid’ 292 
lavabrum, 284 
lavdtrina/latrina, 131,154 
/avo, 284, 292; tavdri, 381; 

lotus/lautus, 474 
/ectio, 311 
lectisternium, 263 
/ecfor, 128; lectorem , 128 
/ectns, 292; lectus, 251 
lectvs, 175 
/egd/is, 156 
legerupa, 264, 300 
/egid, 276 
/egfcjnariws, 276 
/ego, 137, 169, 256, 274, 311, 
393,405,412; /egi, 412, 
413, 530, 532; /egistis, 392; 
/egere, 272, 287; legens, 
427; Legvndis, 444 
/eifrer, 103 


Latin 
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LEITERAS, 144 
Lemni, 214 
lenibat, 414 
lenibunt, 415- 
leno, 310 
lenocinium, 269 
-/ens, 297 
/eo, 480 
Leonida, 232 
/epidus, 291 
/epos, 152, 291 
leuca, 487 

Leucesie (VOL), 103, 469 
leuga, 487; levg(ae), 487 
levir, 309,474, 475 
levis, 33, 64, 139,315 
levis, 64,101,315 
lex, 260; leged, 238 
liber , /ibera, liberum, 358, 

142, 221, 286; leiber, 103; 
liberrimus, 358 
Liber , 103 • 

Uberis, 103,207,471 
LIBERTABVS, 236 
libertas, 235; loebertatem, 
102 

libertina , 288 
libertus, 288 

Hbet/lubet, 141,142,312; 

LVBENS, 141 
libido, 312 
licere , 119 
/icessit, 420 

lien/lien, 152,177,198, 310, 
311; liene, 310; /feni, 310 
/ienosws, 310 
/igna, 516 
ligneus, 273 

/ignum, 59, 61,137, 169,273, 
287, 517 
ligurio, 79 
/j/ium, 478 
limbus, 137 
/imus ‘furrow’, 102 
limus garment, 102 
limus ‘mucT, 102 
Iimus, -a, - um , 102 
imgo, 79; Zingil, 79; lingere , 
475 

lingua/dingua, 305,475 
linguax, 305 
/inna, 486 

lino, linere, 101,407,441; 
levi, 101,407,441; litus, 
441; litum, 407 
linquo, 82 
linteolum , 515 
/inter, 243 
liqueo, 291 

liquidus, 32, 58, 59, 291 
/i< 2 «or, 291 
liquor, 59 


fo/sffo, 177; SLis, 177; 

sclitib[vs], 17? 
littera/litera, 144,302; 
LITERAI, 144; LEITERAS, 

144 : 

litteratura, 302 
Zitferatus, 302 
Zixa, 300 

-Z/us, -Ua, - Ilum , 281 
Ao-, 280 

loca necessaria, 483 
locassim, 420 
locina, 103,474 
locuples, locupletis , 303 
locus, loca, 83,196,211,228; 
stlocus, 177; loci, 196,228 

loebertatem, 102 
longe, 296 
longinquus, 296 
longitudo, 312 
longus, 36, 139,165,312 
loquela, 301 

loquor, 301,442; locutus , 442 
/ora subiugia, 263 
losna (VOL), 179,474 
lovcarid, 245 
LOVCINA, 474 
LOVCINAI, 103 
LOVCOM, 103 
LVBENS, 141 
lubet etc. see libet 
lubricus, 34, 74, 165 
luce clarior, 451 
luceo, lucere, 90, 291, 302, 
403 

lucerna, 302 

luci claro, 214, 261 

lucidus, 291 

Lucinae , 103 

Luciolum , 513 

Lucius, 275; lvciom, 140 

lucus, 103,214,271; 

LOVCOM, 103 
ludibundus , 299 
ludicre , 283 
ludicrum , 69, 283 
ludio, 310 
ludius, 275 

ludo, 69, 299; /udere, 2S3 
ludus, 102, 275, 310 
Zues, 244 

lugeo , 413; Zuxi» 413 
Iwwfl, 294 

lumbus, 76,161; lumbi pl., 
76, 145 

lumectum, 294 
lvmphieis, 236 
/una, 179,474; losna 
(VOL), 179,474; Lima., 
232 

lunae diem , 519 
hio, 82,244 


lupa, 197, 319, 
lupanar, 319 
lupus , 81,196, 197, 215 
(paradigm), 473; /«pe, 147; 
lupum, 506; lupis, 207 
lupus femina, 197 
/wridus, 292 
/utra, 163 
lutulentus , 297 
/utum, 297 

lux, lucis , 214,238, 261; 
lucem, 509; luci , 214; /«ce, 
214 

/uxwria, 119, 285, 323 
luxuries, 323; luxurii gen., 

255 

luxus, -iis, 119, 285, 323 
-m lsg., 385,417 
macer, 41, 97,285, 323 
machina , 5, 59,481, 482 
macies , 323 
Macra, 198 
madeo , 291 
madidus , 291 
mador , 291 
maereo, 286 
maestitia , 301 

/waestus, 301; maestiss(imi), 
511 

magalia, 488 
mage, 60 

magis, 60, 117, 285, 356, 359, 
360, 361,519 
magis egregias, 361 
?nagisjic/e/is, 519 
magis idoneus, 361 
magister, 117, 285, 322 
magistratus , 322 
magnitudo, 313 
magnopere , 133 
magnas, 59, 81,159, 287, 
313,355,359 
Maiia, 60,159 
ma(i)ior, ma(i)ius, 60, 

150, 159,355, 359,520; 
maiIorem, 60; maiiosibus, 
355 

malae , 177 
ma/e, 126,128,361 
ma/ignus, 130 
malitia , 301 

ma/o, 132,431; mdvo/d, 132, 
431; mavis, 431; mavult, 
431; malumus, 431; 
mavultis , 431; malunt, 431 
maZim, 431; mavelim, 431; 
mallem, 431; mdvellem, 
431 

malum, 481 

ma/«s, -a, -«m, 64,301,359 
md/us, 64,129,165 
mamani, 518 


591 

mamilla, 120,156-7 
mamma, 157 
mancipium , 196 
mancus, 295 

mando, 168, 296; mandebat, 
128 

manduco, 309; manducare, 
432 

manducus, 296, 309 
manduessedum, 486 
mane, 214 

maneo, 413,439; manet, 40, 
105; mansi, 130, 413,439; 
mane, 146; manere , 379; 
maneri, 446; mansus, 439 
manibus tfextrabus, 236 
manica, 116 
manipulus, 68 
mantare, 413 
mantele , 182 
manfis(s)«, 484 
Mantua, 66 
manvbies, 236 
manus, 64,116, 198,295, 

322, 518; maniis, 64, 518 
manus, 315 
Marcius, 449 

Marcus, 180, 449; Marce, 200 
Marcus Tullius, 275; Marce 
Tulli, 221 

mare , 146,200, 242 
(paradigm), 287,288,314; 
maris, 105; mari dat.sg.j 
251; mare abi., 245; mari 
abi., 251 
marinus, 288 
maritimus, 287 
marmur, 155 
Mars, Martis, 132,180 
Marspiter/Maspit er, 180 

mascel, 221 

masculinus, 288 
masculus , 221,288 
massa, 28, 481 
Massilitanas, 464 
mater, 6,42, 196,290, 308, 
323, 356 

materia, 323,517 
materies, 323, 517; 

materiem, 323 
maternus, 288 
matertera, 356 
matrona, 290; matrona(s), 
235; matronabvs, 236 
maturissime, 359 
maturrime, 358 
maturus, -a, -um, 358, 

514; maturissimus, 359; 
maturrimus, 358 
Mavors, 132 
maxillae, 177 
maxime, 361 
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maxime egregius, 361 
maxime idoneus, 361 
Mdfrpot;, 65 

maximus, 81, 175,357,359, 
466, 470 

me(d) etc. see ego 
MED, 155 
medeor, 75 
media, 33 
medicina, 289 
medicus, 75, 289 
mediocris, 122, 359 
medioximus, 359 
mediterraneus, 274 
medius, 75, 88, 144,159, 
160, 273,275; tnedii, 223 
Megalesia , 130 
mehe, 326 
meherde, 462 
meio, 83, 408 
meles, 244 

melior, melius, 66, 361; 

meliorem, 152, 520 
membrum, 164 
memini, 409, 436, 453; 
meminisse, 458; memento, 
422 

memor, 276 
memoria, 276 
-men, 291,313,314, 324 
menda, 305 
mendax, 305 
mendicus, 296 
mendum > 296, 305 
MENERVA (VOL), 137 
MENERVE, 233 
mens, mentis, 81, 95, 243, 
246, 316 
mensa, 130 

mensis, 314; mensam, 314 
mensura, 302 
mentula , 511 
mentum, 137 
- mentum, 313, 324 
meo go’ 399 
MEOIS sokiois, 224 
meracus, 295 
ME RCASSITVR, 420 
mercatura, 302 
mercennarius, 168 
merces, mercedis , 168,305 
mercor, 302; mercatus, 302 
Mercurius, 138; mirqvrios 
{VOL), 27, 138 
merda, 167 

mereo, 140; meruerunt, 393 
mereto(d), 118, 438 
meretricius, 275 
meretrix, 69, 275 
mergo, 171,173; mersi, 171 
meridies, 255; meridie, 156 
merito, 362 


meritus, 362 
merobibus, 264 
merws, 295 
merx, 305 
mes5*s, messis, 316 
metior, 302, 314; mensus, 
302,439 

mefo, metere, 316, 405; 

messui, 405 
Mettoeo ( Metioeo ?) 

Fufetioeo, 222 
meus, -a, ~um, 327, 333 
mi, mihi see ego 
mi masc.voc., 327, 333-4 
micturio, micturire, 408 
mictus, 408 
mihei, 327 
miscellus, 123 
milifolium, 263 
miles, 81, 199, 238, 275, 303, 
319; militis, 170; miless , 
170 

militaris, 60, 319,428; 

militare, 428; militare, 60 
militia, 275 

mille, 178, 373-4; mile, 374; 
milii abl.sg., 374; milia, 

374 

mille modis, 374 
mille passum/mille pass(u) 
um, 252, 374 
milvus/miluus, 124 
min-, 360 
minae , 137 

Minerva, 137,145,162; 
Menerva, 162,467; 
MENERVA (VOL), 

137; menerve, 233; 
PROMENERVAT (VOL), 137- 
-mini 2pl.ipv.pa$$., 391 
-mini 2pl.pass„ 388,391, 
437,470 
minimdre, 168 
minimus, -a, -um, 360, 361 
minister , 285 

“mmofdjiiit.ipv.pass., 391, 
424 

minor, minus, 281, 285, 360, 
361,450,514, 520 
minor ‘threaten, 137 
minvcieis, 223 
minuo , 360 
minusculus, 281 • 
mirabile dictu, 445 
mirabile visu, 251 
mirqvrios (VOL), 27,138 
mis, 327 

misceo , 440; mixtus, 440 
miser, misera, miserum, 151, 
276, 286, 358; miserrimus, 
358 

miseria, 276 


missilis, 318 
MITAT (VOL), 3 
fnitto , 144; missi/misi, 157, 
531; missit, 157; missus , 
318 

-md, -monis, 277, 314 
mobilis, 318 
moderor , 292 
modestus, 292 
modicus, 294 
modium, 224, 237 
modo, 126 
modus, 271,294 
moenia, 65, 102,120 
mo/fl, 300 
moles, 244 
moletrina, 69, 70 
mollis, 172, 286, 301 
mollitia, 301, 323 
mo/iifies, 323 

molo, molere , 69, 300, 397 
moltai, 140 
MOLTATICO, 278 
moneo, monere, 119,122, 
403, 404, 413,438, 440; 
mones, 131, 403; monet, 
83; monet, 403; monui, 
413, 438; moneris, 420; 
monitus, 438 
moneta, 440 

- mdnium/-mdnia, 277, 324 
mons, montis, 246, 289, 316, 
516,518 ' - 

monstrum, 133 
montanus, 289 
monumentum, 118 
morai esom, 234 
morbidus, 291 
morbosus, 296 
morbus, 291,296 
mordeo, 413, 440; momordi, 
413, 532; morsus, 440 
moribundus, 299 
morigerus, 221 
morior, 144, 299,316,443; 
moriri, 144; mortuus, 16, 
46,145,161, 442; mortuus 
sum, 530 
moriturus, 443 
mors , mortis, 95,203, 243, 
316, 319, 469, 470; mortis, 
203 

mortalis, 319 
mos, 152; moris , 152 
Mostellaria, 180 
motio, 311 

moveo , 160, 311,322,411, 
439; movi, 411,530; 
moveri, 381; motus, 124, 
322,439 
mox, 148,208 
Muciani Castellum, 513 


mugire, 145 

mulceo, 172,439; mulsi, 172, 
439; mulsus, 439 
Mulciber!Muldfer, 475 
mulctra!mulctrum, 283 
mulged, 172, 283,439; mulsi, 
172, 439; mulsus, 439 
mvliar (VOL), 321 
muliebris, 163,321 
mulier, mulieris , 163, 321, 
515 

multa 'a fine", 467; moltai, 
140 

multaticius, 278 
multus, -a, -um, 360, 361, 
363; mvltas, 140 
MVM*IAES, 29 

munire, 102; mvnibat, 414 
munus, muneris, 307 
-mur lpl.pass., 388, 390 
murena, 28 
murmur, 267 
murus, 284; murum, 510, 
517; mvrvm, 29 
mus, muris, 152, 265 
-mus lpl.act, 387, 390 
Musaque, 111 
musca, 196 
muscerda, 263, 265 
mutare, 102 
mutari, 381 
mutilus, 117 
-n interr., 147 
naevum, 511 

nanciscor, 407, 440; nactus, 
440 

nancitor, 407 
Narbo, Narbonis, 321 
Narbonensis , 321 
nare ‘swmV, 169,402 
nares, 98 
naris, 98 

nascor, natus ‘bom; son see 
under (g) nascor 
Naso!Naso, 128, 310 
nas(s)u$!na$(s)um, 98,151, 
293, 310 
nasutus, 293 
NATIBITAS, 3 

natio, 311, 312; nationv(s), 
202 

NATVM ERIT, 169 
natura, 301,443 
natus 'birth 1 , 301 
navalis, 319 
navigare, 402 
navigium, 402 
navis, 244, 245, 314, 319, 

402 

naviter , 362 
-nd- ger., 467 
-nde adv., 354 
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ne, 82,352, 455 
ne-, 430 

-ne interr., 147,343 
Neapolis , 244 
nebula, 74, 88, 467, 511 
nec, 78, 147,188 
neca-, 438 
necatus, 438 
necavi > 438 
-nectus, 438 
necubi, 78 
necui, 438 
ne/ac, 455 
nefarius, 151,160 
nefas, 151 
ne feceris, 455 
negare, 458 
NEI, 82 

nemo, 63,132,152, 404 
nempe, 147,174 
«ea, «es, 399; «ere, 403 
nepos, nepotis, 6, 82,197, 
303; nepotem, 82 

NEPTA, 518 
NEPTIAE, 518 
neptis, 197, 246, 518 
Neptunus, 290 
nequam, 361; nequior, 361; 

nequissimus, 361 
tieque, 147,188 
nequeo, 430 
nequinont, 386 
Nero , 50 
«er vos, 157 
-nes-, 307 
nescio, 430 
nescidquis, 353 
«eu, 65,103, 147 
-«eus, 274 
neuter, 132, 347 
«e ve, 147 
neven, 469 
nevis, 430 
nbvna, 103 
nevolt, 430 
nex, necis, 261 
ni, 82 
-ni, 375 
317 

nictare, 174 
nu/us, 37,173 
nigrum, 68 

nihil, 63,133,134,152; 

nihilum, 133 
nidus, 129 
ntl, 63,152 
nimis, 356 

ningere, 137; ningit, 137 
ninguere, 137; ninguit, 79 
«fnxi, 137 
«is (ws), 330 
«isi, 128,352 


niteo, 291 
ttitfdus, 291 . 

nitor, 291 ‘‘ 

niveus, 273 ■ 

«ivit, 261 

nix, nivis, 79,170, 188,199, 
261,273,510 
nixus/gnixus, 169 
-no-, 274, 289, 359, 376 
nobeis, 330 

nobilis, -e, 358; nobilior , 
nobilius, 358; nobilissimus , 
-a, -um, 358, 359 
nobiscum , 460 
noctii, 252 
rtoefwr««s, 291 
noenum, 133 
Nd/a, 289 
Nd/dni, 289 
noli facere, 455 
«a/a, 430,431; «an vis, 430; 
non vult, 430; non vultis, 
430; «d/ini, 430; non velit, 
430; nollem , 430; non 
vellem, 430; noli, 430,455; 
nolite, 430; «o/ffa, 430 
NOMAEN... VOSTRVM, 334 
nomen, 241 (paradigm), 313, 
363; nominvs (latini), 
202, 223 

nominandi casus, 194 
nominati?n, 363 
nominativus, 194, 299 
nominatus, 299, 363 
nomus, 411 
non, 133, 460 
Nona, 103 
nonaginta, 372 
nongenti, 373 
-KO«i(wry-m«jf(Vir), 386 
«o««s, 370, 374, 375 
nos , 329, 330, 334,514, 

521; nostrum, -i, 140, 

329, 330,331; nobis, 329, 

330, 521 

nosco, novi etc. see (g) nosco 
noster, 285, 317, 334 
nostin, 147 
nostrarum, 330 
nostras, nostratis, 110, 317 
nostrdrum, 330 
novacula, 179 
novare, 400 

novem, 138, 370, 372, 375 
noveni, 375 

Novensides/Novensiles, 475 
«ovenfiws, 278 
novicius, 277, 278 
NOVIOS PLAVTIOS, 138, 140 
novitas, 304 

novas, -a, -um, 138,197, 
277, 304,400 


nox, noctis, 258, 268, 291, 
303, 314, 519; noctem, 61, 
519; noctium, 314 
«o*a, 275 
noxius, 275 
-ni 3pl., 387 
-(n)f- adj., 362 
-nt- part., 436, 534 
-ntur 3pl.pass., 388, 390 
-nu-, 323 
nubes, 244, 518 
nubilus, 117 

nubo, 412,441; nupsi, 412; 

nuptus, 441 
nubs, 518 

nudius tertius, 248, 250,254 

nudus, 124,141 

nullus , 347; na/ft, 347 

num, 352 

Numidae, 140 

nunc, 191,343, 454 

nuncupare, 126 

nundinae , 124 

nunqua, 514 

nunquam, 514 

nuntius, 278 

nupta, 275 

nuptiae, 275 

nwra, 226 

nurus, -us, 88, 97,142,169, 
196, 226, 252, 253 
nutricula, 306 
nutrire, 305 
nutrix, 306 

-d lsg., 42, 146, 395, 400 
-o abLsg., 202,222; see also 
-od 

-6 adv., 362 

-d dat.sg. 2nd, 222, 233,255 
-a directive, 354 
-d personal names, 309 
-b, -onem, 518 
-o-, 374 

ob, 146,155, 361 

obicias , 154 

obinunt, 386 

obliscar, 131 

obliviscar, 131 

obnoxiosus, 297 

obnoxius, 297 

oboedio, 102,120 

obsequito, 424 

obsideo, 116; obsessus, 117 

occecurri, 410 

occidi, 127 

occidio, 311 

occido, 311; occidi, 532 

occipio, 118 

occupo, occupare , 65,11S, 
402 

oce//us, 281 

ocius, 361; oc/ssimws, 361- 


ocris, 96, 258, 315 
octavus, 298, 374, 375,467 
octingenti, 373 
octipes, 370 
ocfd, 370 
octdgmfd, 372 
octoni, 375 
octiiplex, 370 
ocu/us, 195, 281 
-dt/ abl.sg., 202, 222, 245, 
341, 361 

odi, 436,452,453 
di/io, 453; oditur, 453; odies, 
453; odiat, 453 
odiosus, 296 
odium, 276, 296 
di/ivi, 453 

odor, 296,475; olor, 139 
odos/odor, 152 
ofella, 157 
o/f«, 157 
civero, 172 

-oi nom.pl.them., 146,235 

-di dat.sg., 104, 222,233 

oino(m), 102,221,365 

oinomavos, 480 

OINOVORSEI VIREI, 223 

-ois dat.pl., 207,224 

-bk-, 306 

oleaster, 286 

oleo , 293, 440, 475 

oletum , 293, 440 

oleum, 101, 143 

olim, 345, 354 

oliva , 480 

olivetum, 293 

olivum , 293 

dZ/a, 177 

oZZe W, 345, 354; olla, 345; 
olleis, 345; ab oloes, 

224,345 
olor, 139 
-o/hs, 280 
-om acc.sg., 221 
-om gen.pi., 125 
-om nom.acc.neut.sg., 225 
omnis, 140 
-o«-, 309-10 
onerarius, 276 
- ono 290 
-ont 3pl., 393 
-onti 3pl., 146 
onus, oneris, 239, 276, 293 
onusUis, -a, -um, 239,293. 
opera, 269 
operatus, 269 
operio, operiri, operui, 
opertas, 66,443 
operor, 269 
opetoit (VOL), 417 
opid, 245 

opificina/officina, 172 
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oportet, 145, 160, 390 
opperiri, 66 
oppetere , 417 
oppidanus, 289 
oppido, 272 
oppidum , 289 

42,54, 96, 297; opid, 
245 

Opscus, Ofpjsci, 14, 295 
opfimas, 317 
optime , 126 

oplimus, -»m, 65, 118, 
317, 361; optumus, 118 
opulens , 297, 362 
opulenter, 297, 362 
opulentior , 297 
opulentus , 297, 362 
opus, operis, 276 
-or/-or lsg.pass., 388, 390 
-or, -orem, 291, 324, 404, 516 
ORABVS, 236 
oraculum , 283 
orare, 283 
orata, 473 
oratia, 62 
orafor, orataris, 4 
orfe/s, 245, 518; orbs, 518 
orca, 140 

ordo, ordinis , 179, 375 
orfevs, 482 
oric/a, 504; oricu/as, 474 
origo, 313 

orior, oriri, orifz^rus, 144, 

313,443, 444; oriundus , 

444 

ornamentum, 314 
orno, ornare, 179, 314 
ornus, 123, 124,129,140 
orum, 474 

-orum gen.pl., 208, 213, 

224, 236 

os, ossis, 42, 96; ossum, 508; 

ossibus, 471 
os, 281, 508 
-os gen.sg., 202 
-os nom.sg., 220 
-os acc.pl., 171,224 
-os, - oris, 307 
Osci, 14 
oscutam, 281 
-osio gerusg. 2nd (VOL), 

160; -osio, 122 
os’a, 29 
-dsus, 296-7 
Otho , 481 
Otrantum, 112 
OuaAepiou, 61 
-ous gen.sg. 4th, 251 
ovi/e, 320 

ovis, 97, 246, 258, 262, 263, 
314, 320 
ovum, 467 


oxime , 361 
oze, 513 
pabulum, 283 

pacare, 514; paka (VOL), 27 

paciscor, 407 

Padus, 289 

paganus, 289 

pagio(s), 28 ; 

pagus, 289 

PAKA (VOL), 27 

palangae/phalangae , 482 

palleo, pallui, 413 

palma , 110, 286 

pa/mus, 286 

palor, 461 

palumbes, 244 

patiis, paludis, 304, 320 

pa/usfer, 320 

pa/«siris, 320 

Panda ,300 

pando, 168, 300, 369, 441; 
pansus, 441 

pango, 244, 410; pepigi, 410 
panis, 179,515; pane, 515 
pantex, 306 
panus, 306 
Papisius , 151 
paradisus, 79 
parasitaster, 286 
parasitas, 286 
paraveredus, 486 
PARCA MAVRTIA, 233 
parco, 171,272, 410; parsi, 
171,277; peperci, 410 
parcus, 272 
parentes , 125, 246 
paries, parietis, 61, 122,161; 
pariens, 61 

pario, parire, pariturus , 144, 
263, 309, 408,443; peperi, 
117, 142; partus, 408 
paro, 121 ; parare, 125; 

paravi, 121 
parom/parum, 154 
parricidas, 228 
pars, partis, 201, 316 
parsimdnia , 277 
PARSIMONIVM, 277 
parti-, 264 
particeps, 263, 264 
partim, 201,244,316, 362 
parturio, parturire, 408 
parui, 532 

parum, 101,161,252,363 
parvulus, 281 
parvus, -a, -um, 281, 360, 

363; parvos, 157 
pascharum, 519 
paschorum, 519 
pasco, 180, 407; pascor, 283, 
298; pastus, 180 
pascuus, 298 


passum gen.pl., 252 
pastillus, 179 
pastor, 49 
paieo, 168 

pater, patris, 6,12, 67,68, 

70, 73, 96, 97,128,196, 
239-40, 248, 262, 277, 

278, 290, 308; pater, 98; 
PATRVS, 202 
paterfamilias, 234 
PATER MEI, 327 
PATIARVS, 390 
patiens, 279 
patientia, 279 
paiior, 119,173, 437; 
PATIARVS 2sg., 390; patitor, 
424; passus, 173,437, 441 
patrice, 278 
patricius , 278 
patricus , 278 
patricus casus, 194 
pafrii, 223 
patrimonium, 277 
patrocinium , 269 
patrdnus, 290 
patruelis, 320 
PATRVS, 202 
patruus, 320 

paucus, 295, 309,511,514; 

pauci, 157 
Pau/a, 473 

pau/(7)us, 177, 363 

paululum, 474 
paulum, 363 
pauper, 309, 323 
pauper(a) mulier, 518 
pauperies, 323 
patm7iws, 177 
peccare , 174 
peccatorem, 508 
pecten, pectinis, 310, 311, 518 
pecid, 408; pecif, 381 
pectus, pectoris , 466, 517 
pecu, 86, 253, 304, 322 
pecuniae repetundae, 444 
pecus, pecoris, 518 
peczis, pecudis , 304 
pedes, peditis, 303,323 
PEDICAVD, 528 
pedisequus, 264 
pedis ungula, 519 
pediidtas, 323 
pedo, 129, 173, 306 
peifijor, 159, 520, 359; 
peif/Jus, 60, 83, 359; peior-, 
359; peiiorem, 520 
Pe/ignus, 130 
pello, 38,193, 402,437; 

pulsus , 38, 437 
pelluviae, 165,265 
pelvis/peluis, 124, 244, 245, 
246; peluim, 124 


Pena ies, 317 

pendeo,pendere, 279,404 
pendo, pendere, 307, 402, 
404 

pe?idulus, 279 
penes, 204 
penna, 168, 315 
pennis/pesnis, 168 
pensare, 130 
pensum, 130 
penus, penoris, 204, 317 
Peperna , 302 
peqvnia, 27 
per, 146 
percello, '244 
percutio, 154 

perdo, perdere, 382, 526,529; 

perdidi, 529 
perduellio, 161,311 ... 
perduellis, 161,311 
perduim , 434 
perduis , 434 
peregre, 214 
peregri, 214 

peregrin us/pelegrinus, 155 
pereo, 382 
perfectum , 381, 397 
per /joc, 521 
perhumaniter, 362 
periculum , 283 
peritus, 283 
perna, 179, 306 
pernicii, 255 
pernix, 306 
perpetior, 119 
perquam horam, 523 
pertinax, 305 
Perusia, 495. 
pervenant, 418 
pervenat, 418 
pervicax, 305 

pes, pedis, 37, 86, 118, 73,94, 
146,198, 199,201, 204, 
205,206,238,259,260, 

264, 303,511; pedis, 202; 
pedum , 208 ' 
pesnis/pennis, 168 
pessimus, -a, -um, 159, 359 
pestilens, 117,297 
pestf/enius, 297 
pesiis, 117 
-peiior, 119 

pefd, 75,119, 276, 442; 

petivi, 442; petaus, 442 
petor(r)itum, 485, 486 
petra, 69, 510; petram, 510 
phebvs, 511 
Philippi , 373 
PMippus, 59,112 
PHOEBVS, 511 
piaculum, 283 
piare, 142, 283 
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Picentes > 317 

Picenum , 317 

Pictavis, 519 

pictura, 301, 302 

p ign as, pignoris/pign eris , 307 

pila, 32, 64 

piia ‘pillar, 32,64, 228 
PILEMO, 59 
pilentum, 486 
pilo, 482 
pilum, 104 

pilumnoe poploe, 104, 222 
pilus, 228 
pili-mvso, 65 
pinetum, 293 

pingo, 302,441; pinxi, 441; 

pictus, 302,441 
pinguis, 62 

pinso , 180; pistas, 180 
pinas, 293,323 
pira, 516 j 

pirum, 198, 509, 516 
pirus > 142,198 
pisavrese, 60 
Pfsawrw?n, 112 
piscis, 86, 472 
pistor, 289 

pistrinum/pistrina, 289 
pias, 126,142,191, 435, 468 
pix, picis, 238; picem, 510 • 
PLACEN TI OS, 220 
placuit , 530 
plancus, 295 
plango , 190; planxi, 531 
planities, 323 
planta, 508 
planus, 295 
platido/plodo, 474 
p/anstra/piostra, 474 
Plautia, 473 
P/aa tinas, 288 
plavtios, 138 
Plautus, 288 
pie^iscilMm, 255 
plebs/plebes, 255; plebis, 255; 

piefri, 255; pleib(ei), 101 
plecto, 408 
plenus, 287, 303 
pleo, plere, 126, 287, 403 
pleora, 360 
PLECTRI S/- ES, 360 
-p/evi (paradigm), 411 
plica-, 438 
-p/icafas, 438 
-pii cavi , 438 
-plicitus, 438 
- plicui , 438 
plisima, 360 
piodo, 474 
ploera > 360 
ptoeres, 102 
ploirvme, 120, 360 


p/ostra, 474 
PLOTIA, 473 
PLOVRVMA, 360 
plovs, 360 
plous, 360 
plovit, 405 
ploxenum, 485 
plumbum , 478 
pluo, 275, 405; plovit, 405 
plures homines, 360 
plurimi, -ae, -a, 360; 
plurima/plusima, 152, 360; 
plurimo-, 360; plisima, 

360; pluruma , 360; 
ploirvme, 120, 360 
plus, 358, 360, 450,520; 
plous, 360; PLOVS, 360; 
plures, 102; pleoris/-es, 
360; ploeres, 102; pleora, 
360; ploera, 360; plurium, 
358 

plus pecuniae, 360 
pluvius, 275 
po-> 44 

pocillum, 123, 193,281 
poc ulum/poclum/pocolom, 
51, 164,165,281, 283, 469; 
POCLVM, 283; POCOLOM 
(pococolom), 165 
podex, 306 

podlovqveiqve, 193 
poena, 65, 102, 511 
Poenus, 102 
pola, 473 
POLLAE, 474 
pollen, 169 
polluceo, 119 
Polluces, 172, 193,474 
pollulum, 474 
poloces (VOL), 474 
polovces (VOL), 474 
polubrum, 284 
pdmeridiem, 167 
pomerium , 120,167 
Pdmona, 290 

Pompeiius, 60; Pompeiii, 60 
pomponi, 223 
pomum, 290 
pondo, 226 

pondus, -eris, 226, 307 
pone ‘behind’, 111,179 
pono , ponere, posui, positus , 
123,124,129, 407,441; 
posui , 530; pone, 111; 
positus, 44, 123,129, 441 
pons, pontis , 316 
pontifex, 118,322; pontufex, 
118 

pontificatus, 322 
pont(ipici) mAx(imo), 175 
popina, 78, 289,310,473 
popino, 310 


poplicod, 155, 222 
poplicus, 155, 294 
popliosio (VOL), 164 
popularis, 156, 319 
poptdoi Romanoi, 222 
populus, populi, 64,155, 164, 
251,294, 319 
populus, 64,198 
porcellus, 281 
porcina, 289 
porculus, 280, 281 
porcus, 140, 270, 280, 289 
Porsenna, 494 
porta , 292 
portare, 432 
porticus, 253 
portitor, 275 
portorium, 275 
Portunus, 290 
portas, -iis, 290, 322; 

portum, 509 
Portus Veneris, 519 
posca, 295 

posco, 183,407; peposci, 410 
possum, posse, potui, 428, 
431; potest, 133; potis/pote 
est , 133, 42 S;potebam, 
428; potui, 428,530 
post , 285, 296, 356 
posterior , 356, 357 
posteras, 285, 356 
posticas, 296 
rio<JTOu[iiO(;, 65 
postremus , 359 
posta io, 164,177 
postumus, 357 
pote-, 428 

potis/pote, 60, 96, 428; 
potior, 428 

potis/pote est, 133, 428 
pdfws, 114, 283, 292, 437 
prae , 274, 362 
praecipio, 298 
praecipuus, 298 
praeda, 77,132, 310, 510 
praedo , 310 
praefectura, 302 
praefectus , 302 
praefectus fabrum, 208, 224 
praefiscini , 123 
praefrigidus, 291 
praegnas, praegnatis, 265 
praebendo, 77 
prae%aneas, 274 
praemium , 132, 160 
Praeneste, 245 
praepositio, 460 
praes, praedis, 154 
praesens, 397 
praeses, praesicis, 261 
praetensus , 442 
praeter, 362 


praeteritum, 397 
praeteritum imperfectum , 

397 

praeteritum perfectum, 

397-8 

praeteritum 

plusquamperfectum > 398 
praetor, 275,302 
praetorium , 275 
praetura, 302 
praevides, 154 
praidad, 233 

prandeo, 440; pransas, 437, 
440 

prftndium, 374 
p ranas, 292 
prata, 516 
precor, 272 

prehendo, 441; prehensas, 
441; prendi, 532 
prelum, 190 

premo, premere, 401, 442; 

pressas, 401, 442 
pressare, 401 
p retiam, 66 
prex, precis, 261 
pri-, 357 
pridem , 342 
pridie, 357 
primigenias, 264 
primooenia, 264 
primo luci, 214 
p rimatas, 281 
primas, 167, 281,295, 357, 
374 

princeps , -ipis, 118, 238, 
261,322 
principatus , 322 
prinse, 58,513 
prior, 357, 374; prias, 295 
priscas, 288, 295, 357 
pristinas, 288 
privi, 375 
privici<i>oes, 224 
privignas, 113,130, 272; 

privIgno, 130 
priviiegiam, 264 
prd, 73, 84, 276, 323 
probatio, 311 
probatum habeo, 533 
probo , 311 
proifms, 145,160 
proc/ivfs/pro c/ivas, 316 .■ 
procus, 272 
prodere, 434 
prodinunt , 386 
proelium , 65,102 
proficio, 407 
proficiscor, 407 
progenies , 254, 323; progenii 
gen., 255 
protabessit, 420 
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proin, 147 
proinde, 147 
proles, 244 

PROMENERVAT (VOL), 137 
promo ,132 
propages, 244 
prope , 123, 296,359 
propila ws, 296 
propior, 359 
propitius, 276 
propter, 123,460 
propudium, 65,118 
prosa, 171 

provinciae , 58, 513; prinse, 

58, 513 
provissa, 151 
proximas, 359 
proxumae viciniae/viciniae, 

214,235 
pruina , 162, 467 
pranso, 313 
prurio, 313 
-pse, 346 
pates, 155, 244 
publice, 294 
publico, 155, 294 
publicus, 15 5; poplicus, 155, 

294; POPLICOD, 155, 222 
pudet, 118, 296 
pudicitiam > 127 
pudicus, 296 
puella, 281 

puer, 221, 301, 319; puer 

voc.sg., 221; puere, 221 . 
puera, 281 
puerilis, 319 
puerifia, 301 
puerpera, 263 
pugna, 269 
pugnare, 269 
palmis, 269 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum, 

59, 358; pulcherrimus, 358 
pulchra domo, 214 

pulex, 165 

p«//as, 164,178 

pulmentum, 178 

pulmo > 198, 314 

pulpa , 178 

pa/s, 191 

pulsare , 402 

pu/v/s, 515, 517 

pan^o, 410; pupugi, 410, 532; 

pepugt, 410 
Pan/cas, 102 
punire, 102 
pappis, 244, 245,246; 

puppim, 125; puppes, 246 
PVRGATI, 223 
pur(i)gdre, 403 
purime, 359 
purpura, 28, 273 


purpureas, 273 
paras, -a, -am, 142,191, 

403, 435,468 
pusi//as> 164,178 
puta, 128 
pd/ex, 306 
qoi (VOL), 3 
iju (letter name), 30, 
qua indef., 351 
qud, 354 
quadra-, 163 
quadrage(n)simus, 375 
quadraginta, 145, 176, 369, 
372 

quadrare, 369; quadrans, 369 
quadri/u-, 369, 370 
quadriduum, 367 
quadringenti, 373 
quadrupes, 263,369 
quadruplex, 369 
gaae nom.acc.pl .neut., 339, 
344, 350, 351 

guae nom.sg.fem., 135, 344, 
350,351 

quaero, 421, 442; quaesivi, 
442; ijwaesftws, 442,445; 
quaesitum , 445 
quaeso, 421 
quaestius, 251 
quaestor, 302 
^uaesidra, 302 
ffuaestas, 445 
gud/is, 318 

gaaw acc.sg.fem., 523 
ijaam ptc., 267, 293, 449“ 51 
quamdiu, 173 
quamquam, 261 
QVANDIVS, 173 
quandoquidem/ 
quandoquidem, 128 
quantus, 59, 267, 293 
quantusquantus, 267 
QVARRANTA, 372 
quarter, 369 
quartus, 293, 374-5; 

qvarto, 374 
quasi/quasi, 128 
quatenus, 354 
quater, />16 
quaterni, 375 
quatio, 154 

quattuor , 92,145, 161, 293, 
368“9, 513; qvat(t)or, 

369 

-*«e, 78, 84,92,499 
guem acc.sg.masc., 135, 348, 
350, 515, 519, 523-4 
gaeo, 430 

quercus, 179, 288, 293, 465 
querela, 301 
querimonia, 277 
quernus , 179, 288 


queror , 211, 301,441; 

gaesfas, 441 
querquerus, 267 
querquetum , 293 
i^aes, 224, 348, 350 
<jai interr., 350,523 
<jui, gaae, <?uod rei., 3, 65, 
120, 350 (paradigm), 351, 
470, 522, 523; see also 
individual forms own- 
place 

quia, 348,350 
quianam, 350 
quicum , 351 
quicumque, 353 
ijuid see guis 
quidam , 352 
guies, quietis, 315 
quiesco, 315; quietus, 315, 
437 

quilibet, 353 
351 

quincentufn, 373 
Qwm^fiws, 181, 275 
quin(c)tus , 123,129,180, 
293, 319, 369,374, 375, 
467 

Quw(c)£us, 58, 129,275; 
K6 ivto<;, 58 

quindecim, 123,181, 371 
quingenti, 373 
ijumi, 120,179,375 
quinquaginta, 372 
Quiaga diras, 253 
quinque, 73,92,129,137, 
293,369-70, 465; cinqve, 
370 

quinquie(n)s, 370 
Quiidilis, 319 
quippe, 174, 353 
gais, guid, 348 (paradigm), 
350, 351, 523; quis, 35,65, 
78, 90,92,97, 160, 267,• 
347, 348, 350, 352, 353, 
467; quid, 71, 174, 523; 
see also other mdividual 
forms own-place 
quis, 351 
quis alis, 347 
quis alius, 347 
quis nostrum , 330 
quis/qui as interr.adj., 350 
quispiam , 353 
quisquam , 353 
quisque, 353 
quisquis, 267,353 
quium, 350 
quivis, 353 
(juo, 36, 354,460 
quo-, 36 
gwoad, 460 

gaod neut. 96, 338,350, 351 


gaod conj. 24 
gwoi',351 
qvoi (VOL), 27... 
gaoidiis, 317 
QVOIEI, 351 
quoiius, -a, - um , 351 
qvoiivs, 351 
gMGHOs/cunus, 160 
QVOLVNDAM, 78 
quom, 351 
QVOM, 78 
quomodo , 519 
quondam > 352 
quoniam , 160 
quoque, 128 
quoquitur, 139 
quor/cur, 143 
QVORTA, 374 
gaof, 273, 370 
^aofieus, 370 
guoius, 273 
qvrois, 207, 212, 224 
ratio, 323 
raties, 323 
radium, 66 
radix, 164 
rado, 167,174, 282 
raeda, reda, 485 
ramentum, 167 
rames, ramitis, 306 
ramices, 306 
ramus, 286, 306 
rapidas, 291 

rapio, 291, 362; raptus, 362 
raptim, 362 

rastrum > 174, 282; rdsiri, 282 
rafio, 312 
raucus, 295 

ravis, 295, 314; ravim, 244 
ravas, 295, 314 
ravas, 156, 163,298 
-re 2sg.pass., 148, 390 
-re inf., 446 
reapse, 346 
rete//id,31I 
rebello, 311 

recei (VOL), 27,120, 201 
recepi, 530 
recipiam, 415 
recipie, 415 
reciprocare, 296 
reciprocus, 69, 296 
(re)clind, -are, 76, 283, 436 
recfe, 361 

reddo, 406; reddam, 434; 
reddibd , 434; reddidi, 116; 
reddidit, 119; reddere, 434 
redemi, 532 
redintegrat, 67 
redinunt, 386 
redivia, 118 
redivivas, 118 
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reduvia , 118 
refectus , 117,175 
reficio, 110,116 
reflecto, 70 
refringo, 70 
regatis, 155,319 
regina , 198,288 
regius, 275 
regnum, 130 

rego, 51, 82, 280, 412; rexi, 
171,188; ? - egere, 271; 
rectus, 175,188 
regula, 280 
reguius, 280 
Regu/us, 280 
regvs, 202 
reice, 154 
reiicit, 154 
religio, 296 
retigiosus, 296 
relinquo , reliqui, 406 • 
remansi, 531 
reminiscor , 407 
remus, 178, 265 
renovare , 113, 418 
reor, reri, ratas sum, 312, 

440; ratus, 440 
reparo, 121 

repello , 410; reppult, 410 
reperio, 410, 443; repperi, 
410; repertas, 410,443 
repeto, 119 
republicae, 254 
requie, 255 

res, 126, 253 (paradigm), 

254; rei/rei!rei gen.sg., 126, 
253,25 4; re/rei dat.sg., 

255; rei/rei/rei dat.sg., 253, 
254; rem, 125,253, 254, 
515,519 

res facilis dictu, 445 
resta?, 310 

resta, restis, 244, 310, 316; 
restes, 246; resta nom. 
pl., 246 
rete, 245 
retro, 354 
rettuli , 123 

rex, regis, 12,42, 43, 81, 

97, 198,199, 238,260, 
275,280,288,319,473; 
regvs, 202; regi, 120; 
recei (VOL),27,120,201; 
regibus dat.(abl.)pl., 208, 
212, 246 

-ri-,315,321,359 
rideo , 299, 322,413,440;' 
rideat, 524; rideatur, 524; 
risi, 413, 531; risus, 322, 
440 

ridibundus, 299. 

-ris 2sg.prira.pass., 388, 390 


-ris adj., 197 
rivus , 101,298 
rixa, 401 

rixari, 401; rixamini > 524; 

rixsatis, 524 
-ro-, 315 
robeus, 474 
ro&igd, 474 

robur, rdboris, 152; robus, 
152, 474 

rodo, rodere, 174,282 
rogo, 122, 398; rogabam, 

398; rogabo , 398; rogavi, 
398; rogaveram, 398; 
rogavero, 398 
rogus, 271 
hornae, 229 
ROM ai, 235 

Romanus, 289; romano(m), 
224 

ros, roris, 152 
rosa, 151, 273, 274, 478 
rosaceum, 274 
roseus, 273 

rostrum, 174, 282; rostris, 
224 

rota, 300; rotam, 510 
rotundus, 444,460 
rubeo, 291, 293,300, 440; 
rubere , 379 

ruber, 88, 97, 285, 296, 474 

rubesco, 118 

rubeta, 293,440 

rubicundus, 300 

rubidus , 291 

rubor, 291 

rubrica, 296 

rubum, 511 

rudo, 405; rudere, 405 

rudus, 163 

rufus, 75, 97, 273, 474 
ruina, 289 
rumex, 307 

rumpo, 307; rupi, 406, 529; 

ruptus, 117 
ruo, ruis , 289, 399 
rupex, 307 

rursum, 182; rws(s)um, 182 
rus, 295; ruri, 214; rure, 214 
-rus 2$g.pass., 390 
rusticus, 295 
-s 2sg., 390,468 
-s nora.sg., 81,104,191 
s (es), 426 
-sa-, 401 
sabei/io, 29 
Sabinus, 288 
sabulum, 170 
saeeus, 157 
saceiius, 157 
sacer, 123,220; sakros 
(VOL), 27, 123, 220 


sdcer, sacri-, 68, 243, 321 
sacerdos, -dotis, 263, 265, 

303 

sacrificate, 68 
sacrificium, 265 
sacrificus, 272 
sacrilegus , 272 
sacrum, 265, 321; sacra, 67 
saeculum , 466 
saepes, 244 

saepio, saepsi, saeptus, 443 
saeta, 507, 510 
saevio, saevire, 408 
saevus, -a, -um, 408 
sagio, sagire , 54, 81,144,145 
sakros (VOL), 27,123, 220 

sal , salis, 41, SI, 128,261 
salictum , 294 
salignus, 288 

salina , 308 
salinator, 308 
salivit, 515 
' salix, 288,294 
sallo, 172;sa/sws, 117,172 
salus, salutis, 138, 304; 

SALVTVS, 202; SALVTES, 

138 

salvus, 124,162, 297 

sam, 334, 339, 342 
-sam, 347 

Samnis/Samnitis, 317 
Samnium , 288, 317, 467 
sanare , 400 

sancio, sanxi , sanctus, 406, 

443; sancitus, 443 
sanctimonia, 277, 313 
sanctitas, 313 
sanctitudo , 313 
sanctus adj., 67,180, 277 
sdnitds, 276 

sauus, ~a, -um, 276, 400 
sapere, 514 
sapiens, 279 
sapientia, 279 
sapivi, 529 
saplutus, 481 
sapo, 487, 514 
sapsa, 339,347 
sapuermf, 529 
sapui, 529, 530 
sarcio, sarsi, sartas, 443 
sarmentum, 178 
sarpd , 178 
sas, 334,339, 342 
satelles, satellitis, 303 
sata, 285 
satar, 285 
Saturnalia, 319 
Saturninus, 156 
Saturnus, 319 
satas, 437 
scabies, 323 


scabillum/scabellum, 123, 

168, 281, 287 
scabo, 323 
scaeva, 301 
Scaevola, 301 
scalae, 182 
scalpsi, 182 
scamnum, 168, 287 
scando , 182 
scarabaeus, 475 
sceleratum, 113 
sceterosus, 296 
scelestus, 117,123 
seeius, sceleris, 67,296 
scientia, 279 
scindo, 156,410; sc/cidi, 

156,410 

scid/scio, 127,430; scibo , 

415; sciret, 128; sciens, 279 
scivirt, 147 
sclataris , 177 
sclingere, 190 
sclitib[vs], 177 
~scd, 299,407, 427 
scopa, 507 
scortum, 196 
scriba, 228, 300 
scribo, 190, 302, 308; scripsi, 
170,188, 531; scribere , 

300; scriptus , 174,188, 302 
scriptor, 308 
scriptura, 302 
scrobis, 74 
scrofa, 475 
scu/ptus, 67 
scurra, 300 

se, 524; sed acc., 333; abi., 
333; see also sui, sibi 
-se inf., 446 
-se-/-re-, 421 
secate, 514 

seco, 119,167; secui, 438; 

secare, 287; sectus, 438 
sectari, 442 

secundus, 154, 299,374, 
444,460 
securis , 244,245 
securum, 514 
secus, 285 
sed see se 
sedecim, 371 

sedeo, 43,116,165, 244, 312, 
320, 412, 440, 475; sedi, 
412,413; sedere , 151, 428, 
505; sessus, 83,117,151, 
171, 440; sessum, 175,182 
sedes, 47, 244 
sedile, 320 
seges, segetis, 119 
segmen, 167 
se i, 339 
seignvm, 130 
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sella , 165 
sella curulis, 320 
semel, 138,365 
semen, -inis , 98, 210,262, 
267, 313 

sementis , 245; sementim , 244 
semef ipsum, 522 
sem(i)amm is/sem ianim us, 
316 

Semo, -onis, 262, 267 
SEMOL, 147 

Semones, 143; semvnis, 143 
sendfor, 261, 308 
sendtas, 81,251, 308, 322; 
senatus gen.sg., 203; 
senatovs, 251; senatuis 
gen.sg., 251; senatvos, 
251; senati, 251; senatui 
dat.sg., 251; senatvei, 251 
senecta , 293 
senectus ‘old’, 293 
senectus, 304 
senex , 293, 304,322 
seni, 375 
senior, 520 
-sens , 427 

sententia , 279; sententiad, 
155 

senticetum , 294 
sentio, sensi, sensus, 170, 

173, 292, 437, 443; sentes, 
144; sensi, 170, 438; 
sen/iens, 279; sensus, 173, 
292,437, 438 
sentes, 170, 294 
separatini , 363 
separatus , 363 
sepelio, sepelire , sepelivi , 
sepu/tas, 118, 283, 302, 

443,473; sepu/tas, 302; 
sepe/ffus, 443; sepeliendus, 
443 

septem, 6, 73, 370 
septem-, 370 
septempedalis, 370 
septeni, 375 
septi!u-, 370 
Septimontium, 370 
septimus, 273, 374, 375 
sepfingenf/, 373 
septuaginta, 372; 

SEPTVAZINTA, 513 
septuennis , 370 
sepulcrum, 283 
sepultura , 302 
sequester, 285 
SEQVNDANO, 27 
sequor, 154,374,381,397 
(paradigm), 405, 437,442; 
sequitur, 34, 78, 154,424, 
465; sequebar , 397; sequere 
ipv.> 423, 444; sequimini, 


391,424; sequitor, 424; 
sequimino, 424; sequens, 
437; secutas, 437, 442 
serbus, 162 
sericum , 511 
series, 323 

sermo, 241 (paradigm), 314 
sero, sevi, 142,313, 314, 316, 
323,405, 437; sevi", 405; 
serite, 405; safus, 437 
serore, 300 
serum, 272 
serus, 466 
servilis, 319 
Servilius, 449 
servio, servire, 408; 
servis, 122; servii, 122; 
servientem, 534 -• 
servitium, 301 
servifiis, 304 
Servius, 275,449 
servo/ws, 280 

servus, 280, 301,304, 319, 
408; servos, 220; serbus, 
162; servos, 171 
sescente, 181, 373 
sessio, 312 

sestertium (centena milia 
sestertium), 224 
sesferfius, 123 . 

Sesteus, 181, 375; Zr|cmo<;, 

181 

seu, 65,103, 147 

severus, 139 

seviri, 176 

sex, 181,293, 370 

sexdgintd, 372 

sexiefnjs, 370 

Sexteus/Sexfi(usJ, 181, 275 

sextus, 293, 374, 375 

Sextus, 181,275 

si, 339, 352 

-si perf., 528 

-si-, 420 

si oudes, 159 

sibei, 333 

sibi, 333 

tebi/o, sibilare, 117,475 
sic, 339 

Sici/ia, 62,117,321 
sicilicus, 29 
Siciliensis, 321 
Siculus, 62,117,321 
si dis placet, 339 
sido, 43,405 
sied, 155,417 
sigillum , 281 
signifer, 61 

signum, 130,281,287 
si/, 128 

silentium , 278 
silere, 472; silens, 2 78 


silex, 307 

sdv«/si/u«, 61, 289, 295,320 
si/voi/roudosai, 234 
Si/vonus, 289 
silvaticus > 295 
si/vester, 320 
silvestris, 320 
sim, siem, etc. see sum 
simi/is, ~e, 138, 147, 317-8, 
359; simillimus, 359 
simitu , 429,445 
simplex, 164, 365 
simul, 147, 317, 365, 426; 

SEMOL, 147 
simulacrum, 283 
simvs sumus, 426 
sinapis!sinapi, 112 
sincerus, 220, 221 
sincipuf, 126, 263 
sine, 138 
singnifer, 61 
singulus, 356, 365; singuli, 
375 

sinister, 285, 357 
sinistimus, 357 
sino, sinere, 123, 386,441, 
407; sinunt, 386; sivi, 407, 
441 situs , 38,386,441; 
situm, 407 
sinus, 323 

siquidem!siquidem, 128 
si ^uis, 348 

sisto, sistere, 156, 405,410 
sitis, sitis, 244,245, 316; 

sitim, 244 
sive, 147 
si vis/sis, 154 
SLrs, 177 
so, 427 
sobrina, 289 
sobrinus, 163 
soc, 339 

socer, 47, 221; socerus, 221; 

soceri, 117 
sociennus, 485 
societas, 119,122 
socius, 6, 485 
socra, 517 

socrus, 97, 226, 253, 517 
sodales, 162; svodales, 162 
sodes, 159 

so/, 128, 241,262, 277; 

sd/em, 510 
solarium, 277 
so/idus/so/do, 172 
so/inuni, 386 
solium, 43, 466, 475 
sollemnis, 162 
soders, 162 

sollus, 113,145, 162,193, 

297 

so/us, 347 


solvo, 124,140, 442; so/uius, 
140, 442 ' 
som, 426 

somnus, 62, 139,140,168 
somos , 427 
sono, 481 
sona-, 438 
sondturum, 438 
sonere, 271 
sonitam, 438 
sonivium tripudium, 298 
sonivius, 298 

sons, 427, 436 

sont, 426,429 
sont- pres.ptc., 429 
sonticus, 427 
sonui, 438 
sonus, 271,298 
sopio , 162 
sordes, 244 

soror, sororis, 139,152, 

162,163, 289, 300, 309; 
SERORE, 300 

sors, sortis, 316; sortes nom., 
469 

sos*, 334 
sos, 339, 342 
Sosia, 232 
soveis, 236, 334 
sovo,334 
sovom, 224 

spargo, 190,438; sparsi, 181, 
531; sparsus, 438 
spodium, 514 
spatiarvs, 390 
species , 323 

specio, 143, 280, 282, 323 
spectrum , 67, 282 
speculum, 280; specula, 281 
sperantia, 517 

sperno, spernere, 406; sprevi, 
406; spretas, 190; spretum , 
406 

spes, spei, 254, 256, 281; 
spem, 125, 517; spes nom. 
acc.pl., 256; speres , 256; 
speribus, 256 
spiculum, 143 
spinter, 180 

splendeo, 177,190, 414; 

splendet, 128; splendui, 414 
spd/io, 511 

spondeo , 403,410,413, 

440; spopondi, 156, 413; 
spepondi, 410; sponsum, 
130,440,514 spondere , 

156 

sponso, 61; spowsoe, 511; 

ISPOSE, 511 
sporta, 485 
squaleo, 291 
squalidus, 291 
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squalor , 291 
squalus, 291 
squama , 190 
-ssere inf., 419 
-ssifwr dep., 419 
-sso-/-so- part., 437, 532 
st {est), 426 
sta-, 318 , 
stabilis, 164, 318 
stabulum , 76, 164, 284, 318 
stagnum , 130 
statia ‘ Statias ’ gen., 60 
statim , 190,316,362 
Statius , 42, 46,275 
stativus, 299 
stator, 46 
statuo , 408 
statura, 302 
stella, 50,166, 281,512 
Stercorius , 511; istercorivs, 
511 

stercus/sTmcvs, 138 
sterno, 437; sternunt, 406; 

sternere, 402 
STETERAI, 393 
-sfi-, 320 
STIRCVS, 138 
sdatarius, 177 
sf/atta, 177, 190 
stlis, 177 ■ ' 

sfiocus, 177 

sto, 299, 316;410; steti, 156, , 
410,411,528,529,530; 
stare, 156,402, 428; status, 
302,408 
strages, 244 
stramenticius, 278 
stramentum , 278 
strata (via/ 511 • 
stratus, 52, 100,190, 437 
strenuior, 361 
strenuus, 361 
-stri-, 320 
sfrigi/is, 245 

stringo, 175; stringit , 79; 

strinxi, 531; strictus, 175 
structius, 318 
structor , 318 
strues, 244, 263 
strufertarius, 263 
struo, 45, 244, 442; structus, 
318,442 
studeo, 276 
studium, 276 
sudd, 233 

suadeo, 189,413, 440; 
suadet, 162; suasi, 413; 
suasus, 440; suasum , 171, 
182 

suavis, 76, 145,161,162, 

189, 315, 355; suavior, 
suavius, 355 


sfujavftan, 189 
subla, 511 
suboles , 244 
subrusticum, 60 
subse/icivus, 299 
subseco, 299 
subterraneus, 274 
subti/is, 143 
subucw/a, 283 
subula, 511 
subulo, 484 
subuo, 283 
successere, 394 
succidaneus, 274 
succidia, 311 
succido , 274 
suesco, 162,189, 407 
su/es, 488 
sufferre, 432 
su$io, 142 
sui, 333 
sumus, 288 
suit, 159 
sulcus, 140, 271 
sum, 339, 342, 384, 385, 

397.414.425.426, 427, 

436,446, 515,524, 526, 

528; esom, 384, 385,426; 
esom (VOL), 397,426, 

468,470; esum , 426; so, 
427; soni, 426; es, 385,425, 
426, 427, 430; ess, 384, 

385; est, 42, 43, 96, 151, 

191, 425,426, 430,515; 
este 3rd $g., 515; sumus, 

425.426, 526; somos , 427; 
simus sumus’, 427; simvs 
‘sumus’, 426; estis, 430; 
sunt, 191, 386,425, 426, 
526; sont, 426, 429; eram , 
397 (paradigm), 414, 

426, 528; eras, 414, 528; 
erat, 66, 414,418,528; 
eramus, 414, 528; eratis , 
414, 528; erant, 414, 470, 
528; ero, 414, 426, 525; 
erit, 151 ;/u-, 142;/u-, 426; 
/ui, 126, 426, 467, 532-3 
(paradigm) ;/ui, 426; 
fveit, 392; fuimus, 126; 
fuerunt, 392, 533; /uere, 
392, 394; fuerant, 414; 
sim, 417; siem, 416, 426; 
sis, 131, 417; sies, 426; sit, 

155.417, 426; siet, 426; 
sied, 155,417; simus, 99, 

416.417, 426; sitis, 416, 
417; sint, 417; sient , 416, 
417, 42 6;fuam, 418, 426; 
/uaf, 426; essem, 427; esses, 
421; /ore-, 142;/orem, 427; 
foret, 420, 470; futurus 


essem, 427; este, 424; esto, 
424; FV, 422; esse, 67,171, • 
416, 425, 426, 427, 428, 

446, 505, 525; essere, 428; 
/ore, 427; sont- pres.ptc., 

429; futurus, 426-7, 443 
summus, 167, 357 
sumne , 147 

sumo, 171,173,178; sumpsi, 
171; sumptus, 173,180 
sumpse , 339, 347 
su mulare, 283 
Sunii, 223 

SVODALES, 162 
suovefauriZia, 263 
supe/Zecfdis, 256 
supedex, 256 
super, 167, 273, 274 
superior, 356 
superne, 461 
superstes, superstitis, 303 
superus, 273,356, 357 
supervacaneus, 274 
supinum verbum, 444 
suppiico, 463 
suppus, 144 
supremus, 358,359 
surdaster, 286 
surdus , 286 
surregi, 412, 413 
suremit , 178 

surripio, 118; surrupui, 118 
siis, 99,246, 247 (paradigm), 
263,288; suis, 247; suem , 
247; sues, 247; subus, 247; 
suibus, 247 

-sus perf.pass.part, 439 

suscipio, 181; suscepere , 394 

suspicari, 382 

suspicio, 143 

susque deque, 296 

sustineo, 181; sustinuere, 394 

susurrus, 267 

sutela, 301 

sutor, 289,301 

sutrina, 289 

suus, 334; sovo, 334; sovom, 
224; sudd, 233; soveis, 
236, 334 

-f 3sg., 146, 191, 393, 468 
t(h)ynnus, 481, 482 
tabelai, 235 
taberna, 65,118,155, 277, 
302 

tabernarius, 277 
tabes, 244, 512; tavis, 512 
taceo, 407,413; tacui, 59, 
413; tacere, 74,404, 472; 
tacitus, 437,439 
facescere, 407 
taedium, 276 
talentum , 482 


talis, 318 

tam, 293, 339,345, 427 
tandem, 342 

tango, 244, 284,418, 526; 
tangis, 526; tagam, 418; 
tange R, 147, 446 
tantundem, 342 
tantus , 293, 345 
tantus...quantus, 352 
tantus dem, 342 
-taref-sare, 401 
Tarentini, 288 
Tarentum , 112, 288 
-fas, -tat-, 304, 313, 324 
Tati, 221 

tavrasia(m), 233 

taurus, 104,157, 263 

tavis, 512 

te(d) see tu 

-te ptc., 345 

-te 2pl.act.ipv., 391 

-te 2pl.ipv., 423 

teatrvm, 482 

techina, 169 

tectus, 175 

teges , tegetis, 119 

tego, 46, 77, 280, 300 « 

tegida, 46, 280 

fe/a, 143, 509 

Temesa/Tempsa, 171; 

Temeses, 171 
temno, 441 
temo, 183 
temperies , 323 
tempero, 323 
tempestas, 304; 

tempestatebvs, 140 
tempestivus, 299 
tempestus ‘timely’, 299 
tempestus, 304 
templum, 164, 499 
temptare, 180 
- temptus , 441 
tempus, temporis, 58, ■ 
67,118,214,239,307; 
tempori, 214; temperi, 118, 
214, 239, 307; tempore, 

214 

tendo, 82,442; tetendi, 442 
tenebrae > 68, 74,156, 284; 

tenebras, 68 
tenellus, 281 

teneo, 286, 305,440,526 •; 
(paradigm); tenetis, 526; 
tenui, 59, 529; tenere, 38, 
533; tentus , 38,48,95, 
440,442 
tener, 281,286 
tensa, 442 
-tensus, 442 
tentdre, 180 
tenuis, 65, 82, 86,315 
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tenus, 460, 461 
tepeo, 307 
tepidum, 515 
tepor, 307 

ter, 123,142, 376; terr, 123 

ter-, 368 

-ter adv., 362 

-ter/-ter, 308 

terdecies, 371 

tergeminus, 368 

terg(e)d > 182, 438; tersi, 531; 

tersus, 438 
tergum, 182 
-terior comp., 356 
teriugus, 368 
termen, 267, 313 
termo, 267 

I TER? ] MVNI B [ VS ], 143 
terni , 375 
-(t)ero-, 285, 356 
ter plico, 368 

terra, 265, 288, 320; terras, 
234 

terrenus, 288 
terreo, 171,442 
terrester, 320 
terrestris, 320 
terribilis, 318 
terrificus, 264 
terruncius, 142 
ferfius, 374 
tervivm, 368 
testamentum , 123,314,368 
testari, 314 
testimonium, 277 
tofis, 123,180, 277, 368 
testii, 312 
tofi/do, 312 
tetuli, 432 
toea, 143 
textilis, 318 
textus, 318 
Thalna, 301 
ihe(n)saurus, 61,482 
tibei, 328 
Tiberinus, 288 
Tiberis, 244, 288 
Tiberius, 501 
tibi s ee tu 
tibicen, 122, 265 
Ticinum , 198 
TTcmws, 198 
Tifernum, 198 
Tifernus, 198,475 
tigillum, 281 
tignum , 281 
-fifco-, 295 
-fi/is, 317,318 
- tim/-ssim adv*, 244, 316, 
362, 363 

timeo, 291, 307; timet, 128 
fijwidt/s, 291, 307 


timor, 291,307 
-(t)imus super., 356 
ting(u)d, 59, 61,137; tinxi, 
137 

-tino-, 288 
-tid, 311-2, 324 • 
tis, 327, 328, 329 
-fis sufF., 262, 316, 469 
-fis 2pL, 387 
fisflrtfl,174 
-tiuo-, 299 
(t)latus, 52, 100 
-tlo-, 318 

-to- adj. and ptc., 292,293, 
294, 299,313,374, 407, 
437, 440 
Tochari, 22 

-td(d) fut.ipv., 391,424 
toga, 37,46,292,300 • 
togatus, 292 
tolerare, 113 
toles, 177 

tollo, 95, 432; tollit, 169 
tona-, 438 

tondeo , 308,410,.440; 

totondi, 410; tonsus, 440 
tongeo, 139 
toi^ifio, 139 
tonitrus, 69,438 
fofld, 69,122; fom/f, 438. 
tonsillae , 177 
tonsor, 305, 308 
fonsfrix, 305 
topper, 339 

-tori-sor agent,, 152,197, 
261,275, 302,305,308 
fora/, 319 
torculum, 280 
- tdrius/-tdrium , 275 
tormentum , 178 
torpedo, 312 

torpeo, 312, 314; torpui, 414 
forgt/ed, 171,178, 180,181, 
244, 280,439; fors/, 171, 
181, 531; forfws, ISO, 439 
torques, 244 

torreo, 180, 413,440; torrui, 
413; fosfz/s, 180,440 
torus, 319 
fora/s, 78,95 
tossia, 487 
fossea, 487 
tot, 370 
fotae, 347 
totidem , 342 
fot/e(«>, 129, 370 
fof.*.g«of, 352 
tofus, 347 

frafrs, trabis, 155,238, 302 
traduco, 181 

trahd, 163,190; trahit, 156; 
traxi, 531 


trdiectus, 176 
trames , trd?nitis, 178 
trano, 179 
tranquillus, 181 
trans , 461 
frans/i/ga, 300 
transfugio , 300 
transiet, 429 
transpaddnus , 289 
TREBTBOS, 252 
Trebula, 289 
trecentum, 373 
tredecim/tredecim, 173, 
371,373 

tremebundus, 299 
tremo, 279, 299,442; 
tremunt, 146; trernonti, 
146; TJREMONTI (VOL), 
397; tremere, 279 
tremulus , 279 
trepondo, 373 

fres, fria, 60, 74, 83, 86,131, 
367-8 
fri-, 368 
fribu/is, 320 
tribundl(e), 147, 411 
tribunatus , 322 
tribunicius , 278 
tribunus, 278, 290,322 
tribunus plebi, 255 
tribus, 253,290, 320, 363; 
fribi/bus, 252; trebibos, 
252 

tributim, 363 
frfce(>jjsi?rws, 375 
tridens, 368 
triduum, 118, 367 
trien fa/TRiENTA, 372 
trigemimus, 368 
triginta, 145,211,232, 372, 
373 

trinae nuptiae, 375 
trinepos, 368 
frmepffs, 368 
frwl, 376 
trinoctium, 368 
Trinummus , 368 
triplex, 368 
triplicia, 246 
triplico, 368 
tripudium, 118 
friremis, 368; triresmos, 
178 

fris, 129 
-fris, 320 
fr/sfis, 123 
triumpe, 485 
TRIVMPHANS, 482 
triumphus, 485 
triumvir, 366; triumvirum , 
366 

trivium , 368 


-frix agent., 197, 305 
Troidd, 233 j 
-from, 282 

fi/, 86, 327, 328; 521; fui, 
327,328, 329; fis, 327, 328, 
329; tibi/fibi, 74, 126, 327, 
328, 521; te, 161,521; ted 
abi., 327, 328; ted acc., 

327,328 
Ti/cca, 301 

- tudo , -tudinis, 312, 324 
tueor, 301 
-ft/f sup., 445 
tu/at, 418 

futi, 164, 432, 454; tetuli, 432 
Tullius, 449 
Tullus, 449 
tum, 338, 339 
-tum verb.noun, 444 
tum...cum, 352 
tumeo , 308 
fumor, 308 
tunc(e), 338, 339 
tu(n)dd, 316 
tunnus, 481 
-fur 3sg,pass., 388, 390 
-fura, -si/ra, -ura, 301,324 
turdus, 270 
turpis, 313 
turpitudo, 313 
turris, turris, 242,244,245, 
256; turrim/'turrem, 133, 
256; tvrrim, 244; turri, 
256 

turtur, 267 

-turum fut.act.inF, 446-7 
-tus abi., 362 
-tus adv., 469 • 

-tus perFpass.part., 437 
-tus, -tu- verb.abstr., 301, 

324, 443 

-tus, -tiitis, 304,313 
Tusci > 180 

tussis, tussis, 175,244, 245, 
316 

tute, 328 
tutela, 301 
tutor , 301 

fwus, -a, -um, 329, 334 
u- interr.rel., 347 
-u abLsg* 4th, 252 
-u. dat.sg.neut. 4th, 251,252 
-ii loc., 146 

-ii nom.accneutsg., 146 
-i/sup., 251,445 
-ua neut.pl 4th, 252 
uber, 241 

ubi, 76, 78, 347,353; ubei, 

78, 353; VBEi, 353 
-ubus dat.abl.pl. 4th, 252 
-uc directive, 354 
-ud abl.sg.neut. 4th, 252 
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-udo, 312,324 

-ugd, 313, 324 

-ai dat.sg. 4th, 251 

-m perf., 403,438, 528, 529 

- uko 296 

- ulentus, 297 

ulex, 307 

-uHs, 319, 320 

Ulixes, 475 

-ullo-, 281 

ullus> 347, 353 

ulmus, 472 

aino, 169 

-fuj/o-, 279 

u/s, 287 

ulterioYy 356, 357 ' 

ultimus , 287, 357; ultimam, 
287 

uitrd, 356 
-u/us, 280 

-um acc.sg. 2nd, 221 
-«m acc.sg. 4th, 251 t ’ 
-Hffl gen.pl., 125, 213,224, 
237 

-um gen.sg.comp., 358 
-um nom.acc.neut.sg., 225 
-um sup., 444 
umbilicus, 140,172 
umbra , 164,182 
umerus/humerus, 140,171 
unae, 365 
unae bigae, 375 
unciae, 142 
uncus, 139 
unda, 168 
unde, 354 

undecim, 110,126, 263, 371 
un deviginti/undeviginti, 

371, 485 
unguen , 139 

unguo, unguere, 59, 79,137, 
170,174, 188, 245, 441; 
ungebam , 137; anxi, 137, 
170,188,531; ungere , 137; 
unctus, 174,188, 441 
290 

-VNT3pl., 121 
-unt 3pl.prim., 146,400 
- unum super decem, 371 ' 
unus, 102, 347, 364, 365; 
oino(m), 102, 221, 365; 
unius , 365; uni gen., 347, 
365; uni dat, 365 
-uo-, 297 
-uo, 442 

-«om gen.pl. 4th, 252 
-uos gen.sg., 262 
upupa, 267 
urbanus, 289 
urbs, urbis, 55,238, 289; 

urps, 191 
urceus, 179 


urgueo, 59 
-urio, - urire , 408 • 
urna, 179 

uro, 97,103,151,405,441; 

ustus, 97, 151, 441 
urps, 191 

,ursus, 37,140,172,181,196 
-urus, 443 

-us nom.sg. 2nd, 220, 221 
-us nom.sg. 4th, 250 
-us, -eris, 307 
-us, -ora, 517 
-us, -oris, 307 
-iis acc.pl. 4th, 252 
-us gen.sg., 213, 251, 262 
-iis nom.pl. 4th, 252 
usura , 302; vsvra, 102 
usus ‘use 1 ,302, 322,441 
ut, 267 
VTARVS, 390 

uter > 78,163, 243, 285, 347 
uterlibet, 347 
uterque, 347 
utervis , 347 

utor, 322, 422,441; vtarvs 
2sg., 390; utitor, 423; iititd, 
422,424; utito(d), 423 
utuntd(d), 423; utuntor, 
423; VTVNTO, 424; uti, 

382; VTIER, 102; usus, 302 
utris, 163 
-ufus, 442 
utut, 267 

-uum gen.pl., 213,252, 262 

-uus adj., 298 

witildes, 28 

uxor, 309, 367; uxor, 200 

vabrum, 475 

vacfvos/vocivos, 141 

voco, 274,299 

vacuus, 141 

vado, 429, 526 

vafer, 475 

valde, 201 

valeo, 313; valeat, 512; va/ui, 
532 

VALERIA ES, 234 
Valerius, 221; Vdieri voc.sg., 
221; Valeri gen.sg., 221; 
valesiosio (VOL), 151, 
160, 203, 222; Valerii , 61; 
Valesii , 151; OuaXepLou, 
61; 

va/es, 66 
valetudo, 313 
valide/valde, 172 
valles, 66; vallem , 516 
vannus, 227 
vanus, 287 
vapor, 308 
vapulo , 382 
Vanas, 275 


Varro, Varronis, 309 
varas, 105, 270 
Varas, 275 
varas, 309 
vas, vasis, 256 
vassws vassorum, 519 
vates, 244; vatium, 244; 

vatum, 244 
vedus, 164, 470 
vectis , vecfis, 243, 316 
vegeo, 138,140 
vehelas, 118 
veh ic(u )lum/ veh iculum, 

69, 283 

veho, 69,88,316, 405,412, 
441; vehit, 15,36; vehitur, 
77; vexi, 171,188,412; 
vehite, 397; vehere, 283; 
vecfas, 175, 188,441 
veicvs, 143 
vel, 430 
vella , 178 
\velum, 177 
ve/uti, 430 
vena for, 308 
venatus> 308 
vendax, 305 
vendo , 305, 382,526 
(paradigm); vendidi, 529; 
vendidit, 393; vendere , 

434,529 
VENE, 512 
venenum, 13,288 
veneo, 133, 382; venam eo, 
133 

veneritne > 147 
VENERVS, 202 
venio, venire, veni, (m)- 
venfas, 36,93,160, 412, 
443,457, 529; venis, 144, 
468; venit, 78; venerit, 467; 
veni, 412, 512; beni, 512; 
venter, 243 
ventilo, 117 
ventosas, 268 
ventas ‘wind’, 268 
venum, 165 
venam eo, 133 
Venus, -eris, 82,139, 239, 
288, 293; VENERVS, 202; 
Venerem, 514; venere, 
514 

venastas, -a, -um, 239, 293 
ver, 128 

verbero f flog’ 310, 382 
verbero Yascal’, 310 
verbex, 163 
verbum, 76 
verecundus , 300 
veredus, 486 
vereor, 300 
verna, 300,319 


vernilis, 319 
vernilitas, 319 
vero, 128 
verres , 244 
versipedis, 263 
-versam, 354 
vertere, 291 
vertex/vortex, 307 
Verticordia, 263 
vertigo, 313 

verto, 145, 307, 313, 381; 
vertor, 381; versi , 182; 
1 'ersus, 95,157,171, 263, 
461; vorsas, 95,140 
vera, 78, 253,322 
veras, 59, 82,472 
vervex/ve rbexl be rbex, 163 
vespa, 69, 170 
Vespasius, 276 

vesper, 221,407; vesperi > 214, 
223; vespere, 214 
vesperasco, 407 
vespillo/vispillo, 138 
Vesta > 319 
Vestalia, 319 
vester, 285, 334 
vestigare, 403 
vesfigiam, 403 
vestimentum , 314 
vestire, 314 

vestis, vestis, 82, 243, 316, 
518 

vestrum, 331 
veteranus, 290 
veto, 140; vefai, 438; vetitas, 
438 

vetulus, 470; vedus, 164,470 
vetas, veteris, 69, 138, 

290, 358; veterior , 358; 
veterrimus, 358 
vetastas, -a, -um, 

358; vetasfior, 358; 
vetustissimas, -a, -am, 358 
vexillum, 177 
via, 295 
viariis, 276 
<vi>asieis, 276 
viaticum, 295 
vicem, 261 
viceni, 372 
vice(Vi)simus, 375; 

VICENSVMAM, 375 
vicie(n)s, 129 
vicinus, 288 

vico capitis Africae, 518 
victor, victoris , 197, 239-40 
(paradigm), 275, 305, 308 
victoria, 275 
victrix, 197,305 
victus ‘food’, 322; victa, 251 
vicas, 120,143, 178, 288; 
veicvs, 143 
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viden, 110 

video, 322, 418, 421,440; 
vidi, 87, 175, 392, 409; 
vidisti, 392; viderat , 392; 
videro , 392; viderim , 392; 
vidisse, 392 
videsne, 110 
vidwu, 66, 97 

vreo, viere, 316, 440; viefws, 
440 

vigeo, 138 
v/^7, 138,243 
vigmif, 195,371-2; vi(i)nti, 
372; vinti, 372, 373 
vn Vi’, 29 
vift)*ff, 372 
viiicus, 294 

vl/is, 138, 143, 165,178 
villa , 143, 294; vei/fl, 178 
vitt, 147 
vinaceus, 274 
vinarius, 277 
Vwiceflfiws, 513; 

vincent(vs, 513 
viwrio, 280, 443; vimd, 130, 
443; viwcftfs» 443 
vmco, 305, 308,406; vici , 406 
vinc(u)lum, 165,280 
vinea/vinia, 512 
vinetum , 293 
vinoeo bonoeo, 222 
vinolentus, 297 
vinosus, 296 

vinum, 143, 274, 277,293, 
296; vinoeo , 222 
vinti, 372,373 
violasit, 420 
vio/ens, 297, 362 
vio/enfer, 362 
violentus, 297,362 
v/o/o, 297; violasit, 420 
vir, 99, 123,142, 215 
(paradigm), 205, 220, 221, 
285, 304, 309, 313 
v irago , 313 
virectum, 294 
vireo, 294 
virga, 142 
virginalis, 319 
virgo, virginis, 128, 241 
(paradigm), 319 
virtus , virfufis, 123, 304, 313; 

VIRTVTEI, 201 
virumque, 111 
virus, 41, 99,226 
vis, 246, 255 (paradigm), 

256, 260,285, 297; vim, 

255, 256; vi, 255; vii, 29 
viso, 418, 421 
visus, 151,175,322, 440 
viteus, 273 
vitis, vitis, 273,316 


vitrum, 69 
vitulus , 138 

vivo, 188,322,441,471; 
vivefeo, 415; vm, 188; vixit, 
128; vivere, 99; victus , 

188, 441 

vivus, 84, 92, 98, 442; vivum, 
509; vivi, 467 
VOBEIS, 331 
vocabulum, 284 
vocare, 284; bocata, 3; 

vocitatvst, 426 
vocivus/ vacivus, 299 
volare , 401; volatum, 401 
Volaterrae, 495 
Volcdndlia, 319 
VOLCANI POCOLOM, 203 
Vblcauws, 140 
voigus, 140 
volitare, 401 
votitura, 525 
volnus , 140 

voio, vetfe, *'olui, 82,127,139, 
193,417,430-1,432,436, 
524; vis, 430; vu/f, 62, 140, 
191; vo/f, 140; volumus, 

123; volebam , 82; i'o/ui, 67, 
529, 532; velim, 82, 432; 
ve/is, 99,430; veiif, 417; 
velle, 62, 67,82,171, 193, 
430, 446; vo/eus, 139, 525 
voipes, 323; volpem , 323 
Vb/scws, 295 
Volterrae, 139 
Volturnum, 198 
Volturnus, 140, 198 
volucer, volucris, volucre, 318 
i'o/«cres, 68 
voluntas , 436 
volup, 147,191 
volvo, 124; vo/vi, 67, 381; 
volvere, 444; volvendus, 

444 

vomo, 81,139,140 
vorago, 313 
vora*, 313 
vora, 313 
-vorsum, 354 
vorsws, 95, 140 
vortices, 140 
Voriumnus, 291 
vos, 330, 331,334,463, 521; 
vostrum > -i, 331; vestrum, 

331; vobis, 331,521; 

VOBEIS, 331 

voster/vesfer, 140, 285, 334 
vostra, 140 
vostrarum, 331 
vosfrdrum, 331 
voto/veto, 140 
voveo, 439; vovet, 79; votus, 

439 


vd*, vocis , 259, 260, 380 
vu/gdris, 156 
vulgum, 226 

vu/gus, 156,226; vo/gus, 140 
vulnus, 123,169; volnus, 140 
vu/pes, 244; vo/pes, 323; 

volpem , 323 
z an VARIO, 512 
ZERAX, 512 


Palis can 

arcentelom, 280 
carefo, 151, 415 
CVNCAPTVM, 120 
eaotenosio, 203, 222 
falesce, 223 
far, 476 
fe, 354,476 
[fijfiqod, 387 
fileo, 476 
foied, 476 
haba, 476 
he, 354 
hileo, 476 

huti[c]olom, 15,476 
kaisiosio, 122 
lecet, 15 
LOIDOS, 102 
fljoifirta, 142 
loifirtato, 103 
menesei, 446 
OPiD,245 
-osio gen.sg., 222 
peparai, 120,142,392 
pramo, 374 
soveis, 334 

soveis aastvtieis, 236... 
titoio, 122,160, 222 
ves, 331 
Voltai, 234 
ZENATvo(s), 251 


Other It alie Languages 

Sabellic 

Callifae, 292 
*peturto-, 374 
*pompe, 369 

South Picene 

adstaeoms, 402 
eku, 326 
esmm, 338, 342 
esum, 425,470 
imih, 296 
kduiu, 76,475 
n£r, 51 
puih, 468 


qoras, 236 
raeliom, 224 
titui, 222 
videtas, 386 

Os CAN 

Aadiieis, 216 
aapam, 196 
aasa-, 229 (paradigm) 
aasas, 229,235 
aeteis, 243, 245 
aidilis, aidil(i)-, 243 
(paradigm), 245 
ait(i)*7uef(i)-, 243 
(paradigm) 
aittfum, 243, 246 
akenei, 168,472 
amprufid, 361 
anafriss, anafr(i)-, 137, 
243, 315 
anams, 51 
aiicensto, 95,439 
Bansae, Bansa 229 
(paradigm) 

Bantin(o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
bivus, 467 

brateis, ppaxeu;, 100, 163 
Pparajp, 315 
braviis, 315 

castr{\i)~, 250 (paradigm) 
castrid , 250, 252 
castrous, 250, 251 
censamur, 391 
censaum, 446 
comenei, 215 

comon{ o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
contrud, 362 
degetasi(io)-, 216 
(paradigm) 
deikum, 101 
deiuast, 420 
deiva-, 229 (paradigm) 
deivai, 225, 229> 233 
deivaid, 418 

deivina-, 229 (paradigm) 
deivinais, 229, 288 
deketasiui, 216 
Dekkieis, 216 
Dekmanni(io)’, 216 
(paradigm) 

dol{o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
dolud, 215 
dunum, 287 
egma -, 229 (paradigm) 
egtnazum, 28, 81,229,236 
-efs, 262 
eisei terei, 223 
eisunk, 338 
eltiuva -ieitua-, 229 
(paradigm) 
eitiuvad, 229,234 


Laiin - Other Italic Languages (Oscan) 



Word Index 


eituas , 229, 234 
ekak, 345 
eksuk, 345 
-en i-en, 138, 223 
est, 425 
ezum, 81 
faamat, 74 
factud , 122,468 
fakiiad, 467 

feih(o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
feihiiss, 79, 215 
filet, 435 
f<l>uusasia-> 229 
(paradigm) 
f<l>uusasiais, 229 
fufans, 397,414,470 
fusid, 142,420,470 
fust, 419,467 
humuiis, 205, 310,468 
hurt(o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
hiirtan, 215, 223 
hurtui, 215, 221 
hurtura, 215, 221 
hurz, 215, 292, 467 
Idlk, 341 
-iis/- res, 224 
inim, 354 
isidum, 342 
Ist, 397,425 
izic, 341 
KajiTcavo, 289 
karanter, 390 
kersnu, 182 

kerssna-, 229 (paradigm) 
kerssnais, 229 
Kluvatiis, 216 (paradigm) 
Kluvatiium acc.sg., 216 
Klavatiium gen.pl., 216 
loufilr], 312,388 
luisar(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
luisarifs, 208, 243,246 
Luvkanatefs, 317 
mamerttiais, 236 
manafum, 397,412 
manim, 250 

man{ u)-, 250 (paradigm) 
meddlks, meddix , 75, 159, 
216, 238 
meddixud, 216 
medix(o-), 216 (paradigm) 
mefiai, 75, 467 
molto, 467 
mtiiniku, 294 
-mur fiit.ipv.mid., 391,470 
neu 82 

-ns 3pl.sec., 467 
-nter 3pl., 390 

Nuvlan(o)-,215 (paradigm) 
Nuvlamils, 215,224 
Nuvlanum, 215,224 
Nuvlanus, 205, 215, 289 
-os nom.pl., 467 


p[h]im , 350 
paam, 125, 233 
pai, 344, 351 

Paki(io)-, 216 (paradigm) 
Pakim, 216 
patensins, 168,420 
Ip]e> 78 
pettiiir, 369 
pid, 350 

piihiui, 126, 142 
pis, 350, 467 
pis, 78 
pis.pis, 353 

pruft(o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
pruftu, 211,215 
pud, 96, 338, 351 
puf, 76,353 
pui, 351, 470 
puiieh, 160, 351 
puiiu, 160 
puklum, 280 
Pumpaiians, 289 
pumperiais, 369 
pustm[as], 357 
putiad, 428 
-s nom.pl. , 467 
saahtum, 130, 467, 468 
Safini(io)-, 216 (paradigm) 
sakarakl(o)-, 215 
(paradigm) 
sakaraklud, 215,222 
sakaraklum, 215, 469 
salavs, 162,297 
scrifta-, 229 (paradigm) 
scriftas , 229 
sent Isent, 384, 386,425 
sifei, 333 

slaag(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
slaagid, 243,245 
slagim, 243 

Stati(io)-, 216 (paradigm) 

Statie, 122,221 

sum, 425 

suvad, 334 

suvad eitiuvad, 501 

svai, 234 

-fer, 390 

ter(o)-,215 (paradigm) 
tfei, 74,126, 328 
tiium, 328 
Tir entium, 216 
touta-y 229 (paradigm) 
toutad y 229,471 
toutic{ o)-, 215 (paradigm) 
toutOy 229, 469 
tri-> 243 (paradigm) 
tris, 243,245 
tristaamentud, 123,180, 
368 

tuvtik(ud), 294 
-ud/ud/-ud> 222 
Uhtavis, 375, 467 


ulleis, 345 
ultiumam, 287, 357 
up, 146,361 

upsanmim, 443, 467,470 
uruvxi, 315 

vehiiana-, 229 (paradigm) 

vehiianasum, 229 

vereia-, 229 (paradigm) 

vereias, 229 

via-, 229 (paradigm) 

viai, 229, 235 

viam, 229, 232 

viass, 229,236 

vincter, 390 

vm, 229,232 

zicol( o), 215 (paradigm) 

zicolom, 215, 281 

Paelignian 

casnar , 129 
lexe, 392,393 
pri, 374 

Prismu , 167, 357, 374 
sefeiy 333 
vu[$] } 331 

Hernician 
lividas, 26 

Umbrian 

a/-u/-o nom.sg., 232 
aferum, 446 
ahesnes, 169 
aitutu, 424 
aiu, 159 
alfiry 74 

amparihmu, 381 
amparitu, 122,381,468 
anferener y 444 
afihostatUy 95 
antakres, 69 
ar, 460 

affertur, 308,476 
auify 314 

av(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
avef, 243 
aves, 243 
benust, 467 

ber(u)-, 250 (paradigm) 

berus, 78, 250, 252 

berva, 250, 252, 322 

bio, 232 

bufy 248 

bum, 248 

capirse, 304 

cusfr(u)-, 250 (paradigm) 
castruo, 250 
caterahmu, 162 
^ersnatur, 129 


603 

curnaco, 306 
dequrier y 230 
dersicust, 420 
desendufy 95, 371 
difue, 367 
dirsay 433 
dupursusy 367 
dwr, 366 
eesty 420 
-e(n), 250 
-e«, 223 
enem, 354 
entehist , 169 
ententu, 169 
esmik, 342 
est, 425 
este, 345 

eta-tu, etat-o , 387,423 

eturstahmu , 123 

fa^efele, 318 

fa^ia, 467 

feitu, 75 

fertUy 424 

frater, 74 

Funtlere, 316 

fust, 467 

heriest , 77 

herter, 390, 466 

hondomu , 357 

hondray 140 

huntr(o)-, 357 

iuenga-y 230 (paradigm) 

iuengar , 230 

iuka, 83 

iveka, 295 

karetu, 82 

kateramu, 467 

kebu, 270 

kletram, 283 

krenkatrum, 283 

kum, 460 

ntaniy 250 

majz(u)-, 250 (paradigm) 
manuve, 322 
mehey 326, 327 
menzne,314 
mefs, 292 

miom (Palaeo.), 326 
-mu, -mu, 391, 470 
muta/mutu, 115,230, 232, 
467 

muta-, 230 (paradigm) 
naraklu, 283 
natine, 312 
ne(i)py 456 
nersa y 352 

-nter 3pl.mid/pass.prim.> 
390 

-ntur 3pl.mid/pass.sec., 390 
ocar, 243,315 
oer(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
omty 140,171 
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ostensendi , 390 
panta, 293 
pelsans, 443 

peracr( i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
persnimu, persnimu, 391, 
424 

perso(m), 272 
pehim, 200 
peturpursus, 369 
pihaclu, 164, 283 
pihaklu, 224 
pihaner, 467 
pihatu, 468 
pir, 196, 403 
pisi» 467 
pisipumpe, 353 
plenasier, 276 
poi, 351 
poni, 169 

pracata-, 230 (paradigm) 
pracatarum, 81, 230 
pro, 374 
promom, 374 
prumum, 374 
pufe, 78, 353 
punt(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 
purdouitu, 434 
purtifele, 318 
pusme, 338 
rehte> 361 
rofu, 97 
rufru, 467 

sacr(i)-, 243 (paradigm) 

£alu, 81 

serit, 426 

sesna, 129 

Sif, 247 

sim, 247 

snata, 169 

sopa , 144 

staflarem , 76,164,284 
struh^la, 280 
subocau, 400 
sume, 167, 357 
ta^ez, 439,472 
tafla-, 230 (paradigm) 
tafle, 230 
tefe, tefe, 74, 328 
Tefre, 221 

tekuria-, 230 (paradigm) 
tekuries, 230 

-ter 3sg.mid/pass .prini., 390 
terkantur, 381,390 
tertim, 374 
tiom, 328 

-to 2pl.impv., 386, 424 
toce , 294 
touerliuer, 334 
trahuorfi, 95,470 
treplanes, 289 
tri-, 243 (paradigm) 
trifo, 250, 251 


trij{ u)-, 250 (paradigm) 
trifu, 250, 251 
triia, 250, 368 
tuf, 366 
tuplak, 367 
Tnrsa, 230; 232 
Turscum, 180 
tursitu , 171 

tuta-/tota-, 230 (paradigm) 

tutaper, 500 

tutas, 230, 234 

tute, 230, 233 

-tuto 2pl.fiit.impv., 424 

tuva, 366 

tuves, 3 66 

ueiro, 99 

ueiro pequo, 40 

uerfale , 76 

uestra, 331,334 

uhtur, 308 

uit/a, 230 

ulu» 345 

unitu, 79 

une, 168 

unu, 365 

urnasia-, 230 (paradigm) 
urnasiaru, 230, 236 
urta-, 230 (paradigm) 
urtas, 230, 235 
utur, 168,196, 259 
uvem, 314 
vasus, 256 
vinu, 143 

vitia-, 230 (paradigm) 
vitluf, 138,224 
vufetes, 79 
vuJke, 103 

VOLSCIAN 

Flusare, 156, 318 

Sabine 

ausum, 157 
terentis, 286 

Pre-Samnite 
esum, 468 

foXaujupotr, 357, 466 
SlCEL 

porros, 102 
niBE, 14, 74, 115 

Venetic 

atisteit, 392 
-bos, 472 
dekomei diei, 471 


doto , 472 
Ersinioi, 16 
i gemsg. (?), 16 
- kve , 471 

louderobos, 103, 207,212, 
224,471 
mego, 326 
murtuvoi , 16,442 
ostinobos, 471 
-to, 472 
vineti, 16 
Vinetikaris, 16 
vivoi, 471 

Romance 

Catalan 

anxova, 129 
axella, 177 
dos (Old), 531 
dix (Old), 531 
dux (Old), 531 
era Ist sg., 528 
era 3rd sg., 528 
erats (Old), 528 
erem , 528 
er en, 528 
eres, 528 
ereu, 528 
-esnom.pl., 518 
essa (Old), 522 
escos (Oid), 532 
estela (Old), 512 
ets, 427 
freixe, 511 
gener, 512 - 

Uana, 62 
mes (Old), 531 
occis (Old), 532 
pera , 516 
pres (Old), 532 
ris (Old), 531 
romds (Old), 531 
sem, 427 
sogra, 517 
sos, ses (Old), 522 
trenta, 373 
vint, 373 

Old French 

ache , 30 
ad espus , 512 
age (ONFr.), 60 
aim, 8 
aiment, 8 
aimes, 8 
aimet, 8 
aliegre, 119 
aloe, 487 
amez, 8 


amons, 8 

ars, 531 (paradigm) 
avoir, 525 
avuec, 24 
bai , 486 
fc/eu, 298 
bo«,510 
buef, 510 
buen, 509 
bui, 530 ' 
burre, 112 
ceins, 531 
(i)cest, 523 

diant, 525 (paradigm) 

chantai, 528 (paradigm) 

chantareie, 525 (paradigm) 

chanter, 525 

chantes , 514, 525 

chantet, 515 

chasne, 485 

che(d)un, 3 

dw?> 530 

cinquante, 373 

dos, 531 

comi/, 530 

cors, 532 

corwi, 530 

erui, 530 

cui , 524 

cids, 531 

dis iiay’ 517 

dis ‘said’, 531 

dormi, 528, (paradigm) 

dormir, 525 

duis, 531 

eles, 522 

ds, 522 

empeins, 532 

en es Veure > 521 

es ‘-seir, 521 

es 2sg., 427 

escos ‘shook, 531 

escos 'hid, 532 

esco « ve, 507 

escris , 531 

esmes, 427 

espars, 531 

espeiret, 512 

esp/er, 86 

esporV/e, 511 

est, 427 

estes, 427 

esfree, 511 

estreins, 531 

estui, 530 

flour , 509, 510 

font, 526 

frains, 532 

fui, 532-3 (paradigm) 
gehine, 83 
gehir, 83 
gou/e, 509 
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gravelle, 485 

refui, 530 (paradigm) 

chanteront, 525 

on, 519 

(i)ce$t , 523 

ris, 531 

c/z^ne, 485 

onze, 126, 371 

ier, 525 

saveir, 514 

c/zfen, 5 

oreille , 505 

iere, 528 (paradigm) 

serour, 300 

chose, 474 

peine, 511 

iere«t fut., 525 

seur, 514 

cie/, 511 

peint, 441 

ierent ip£, 528 

somes, 427 

cfnq, 129,370, 515, 519 

penser, 130 

iermes , 525 

- sons, 427,526 

cifo, 515 

peser, 130 

iers, 525 

soni, 427 

corbeau, 163 

pied, 511 

ierf, 525 

sui, 427 

coucou, 5 

pire, 520 

ies, 427 

swf(V)re, 517 

crevisse, 156 

plus for t, 520 

il, 522 

tei, 521 

donner, 435 

poire, 509 

jante, 487 

fers, 531 

dormir , 44 

poudre, 515 

joie, 516 

foi, 521 

dos, 182 

pousser, 402 

;oi«s, 531 

fors, 531 

(7«) douleur, 516 

pouvoir, 428 

jow, 520 

truis, 531 

ecouvillon, 507 

proie, 510 

juger (ONFr.), 60 

treie > 368 

ede, 522 

putain > 518 

la, 522 

trente, 373 

ensemble , 130 

quatre, 369 

la spuse, 512 

tw, 521 

entre, 526 

que, 523 

/es murs, 518 

vu/ui, 529 (paradigm), 530 

epoux, 130, 514 

queue, 474 

/es portes, 518 

veie, 509 

es, 427 

qui, 523 

li mur, 518 

vendeie, 527 (paradigm) 

est, 427 

quoi, 523 

lis, 532 : 

vendi, 529 (paradigm) 

etes, 427 

rien, 125, 135 

lo, 522 

venf, 526 (paradigm) 

etoile > 512 

seigneur , 520 

loigne, 76 

vi(d)rent, 393 

efre, 428 

seize, 371 

/oizge, 76 

vini, 372, 373 

eux, 522 

sergeant, 534 

/our, 522 

vod, 530 (paradigm) 

faire dodo, 44 

s(07er, 475 

/ui pron., 522, 524 

voleir , 431 

filleul, 515 

sire, 520 

lui read’ 530,532 

vont, 526 

fleur, 510 

soie, 507, 510 

maire , 520 

vos, 521 

frene, 511 

sommcs, 427 

mei, 510, 520 

voms, 532 

(le) front, 516 

sonf, 427 

mes, 531 


gei, 513 

souffrir, 432 

mesme, 522 

Modern French 

gine, 83 

suis, 427 

meur, 514 


grive, 485 

te, 523 

mis, 531 

age, 60 

Grisons , 507 

fiede, 515 

moi, 520 

-u^e, 295 

gueule, 510 

foz, 523 

moins, 514 

aime lsg., 8 

heaume, 505 

toile, 509 

monz, 518 

aime 3sg., 8 

homnie, 515, 519 

toit, 175 

mors , 532 

aiment , 8 

-ier, 277 

trois, 368 

morui, 530 

aimes, 8 

il, 522 

(/e) v«/, 516 

mui, 530 (paradigm) 

aimez, 8 

iis, 522 

vuvusseur, 519 

mur, 519 

aimons, 8 

jadis , 254 

vendu, 442 

murent, 530 

Aix(-en-Provence), 215, 519 

janvier , 512 

veuve, 66 

murs, 519 

alouette, 487 

joinf, 130 

vif, 509 

«osqui, 530 

a?nie, 507 

joug, 512 

vofre, 140, 334 

nonante, 372 

aune , 169 

;our, 513 

voyage, 295 

«os, 514,521 

uvec, 24,521 

j ument, 196 


««ere, 226 

bestiasse, 274 

/unde, 485 

GALEGO - PORTUGUESE 

ocis , 532 

beurre, 112 

/es, 523 


oi, 530 (paradigm) 

bon, 510 

leur, 519 

algo, 511 

ofrts, 531 

6re/?is, 163 

lieue, 487 

alma, 511 

ouf espusede, 512 

ce(t), 523 

linceul, 515 

anjo, 511 

punfoisier, 482 

ceZ/e, 523 

longe, 76 

aquelo, 517 

perdre , 525 

ce//es, 523 

/ui, 524 

aqueste, 523 

p/oins, 531 

celui, 523 

manger, 432 

aquesto , 517 

poezr, 428 

cent, 509 

(TaJ main, 518 

cantei , 528 (paradigm) 

poins, 532 

cerise, 482 

me, 520, 523 

ceu, 511 

poldre, 515 

ceux, 523 

meilleur , 520 

chiis forte, 520 

pris, 532 

c/iunfunt, 534 

mime, 522 

cou/n, 530 

puis, 428 

chante, 526 

mo i, 520,523 

dizimo, 511 

quarante, 373 

chanterai, 524, (paradigm) 

moindre, 520 

e/, 522 

qui«f, 129 

chantereiz, 525 

«f£ce, 518 

e/e, 522 

ruens, 532 

chanterons, 525 

nous autres, 352 

esso, 517 
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esto, 517 

onve, 511 

cantava lsg. (Old), 527 

essere, 428 

feo , 511 

partiram, 528 

cantavo, 527 (paradigm) 

esso, 522 

freixo (freixeo), 511 

partisse, 534 

cante (Old), 514, 525, 526 

fargna (Old), 183 

fui, 532-3 (paradigm) 

pero, 516 

canterebbi, 525 

/ede, 517 

ide, 429 

pezunho, 519 

canterei, 525 (paradigm)' 

fegato, 505 

Ihi, 522 

posso, 428 

cantero, 524 (paradigm) 

fiele, 509 

masi, 531 

pouco, 511,514 

canti, 526 

figliuolo, 515 

meor, 520 

quem, 524 

canto, 525 (paradigm) 

fore, 509 

nevoa , 511 

so (Old), 427 

casa, 508 

Firenze, 215 

ogrmo, 519 

som (Old), 427 

che, 370, 523 

foglia, 516 

o«vi, 530 

fe, 521 

chi, 523 

foro (Old), 532 

pflr/i, 528 (paradigm) 

ter, 533 

chiusi, 531 

fosforo, 482 

parttu, 528 

ti, 521 

Cicerone, 55 

fransi, 532 

peor , 520 

trouve, 531 

cielo, 511 

frassino, 511 

prix, 532 

trouxe, 531 

ciliegia, 482 

fronda , 518 

prougue, 530 

tu, 521 

cima, 481 

fui , 532 (paradigm) 

pude, 530 

vazio, 141 

cinquanta, 373 

gelo, 513 

pulga, 511 

venderam, 528 

cinque, 129, 370 

gennaio, 59, 143, 512 

pusi, 530 

vendesse, 534 

cinsi, 531 

ghiaccia (Old), 517 

sirgo , 511 

vos, 521 

cittd, 515 

giogo, 512 

sowfrz, 530 


conobbi, 529 

giorno, 513 

trUnta > 372 

Italian 

coma , 517 

giunsi, 531 

verni*, 529 (paradigm) 


corno, 517 

giunto , 130 

vimfe, 372 

-o,517 

corpi, 517 

gli, 523 


abbi (Old), 529 

corpora (Old), 517 

gliefa (Calabr.), 475 

PORTUGUESE 

accettera (Neap.), 533 

cossi, 531 

gVimperatori, 523 


accetterebbe , 533 

crebbi, 529 

gli scolari, 523 

adwsse, 531 

acciuga , 29 

cui , 524 

gli uomini , 523 

-as, 518 

aequa, 59 

cwrsi, 532 

gola, 509 

cantara , 533 

agro, 518 

dare, 435 

grata, 518 

cantaram, 528 

-aio, 277 

dentice, 306 

Grigioni , 507 

cantasse, 534 

allodola, 4S7 

desso, 521 

gri/Zo, 29 

comer, 432 

o/tto, 170 

di (arch.), 517- 

i, 523 

covo, 141 

o/rto, 198 

dipinto, 441 

-iarno, 526 

cw;o, 524 

amica, 507 

dissero, 393 

int(i)ero, 68 

disse, 531 

amiche, 518 

dissi, 531 

io, 520 

dois, 367 

ampolla, 481 

dita, 517 

iska (Sicil.), 181 

dows, 367 

dnatra, 119 

di/o,517 

jenna (Calabr.), 143 

duas, 367 

ancida (Gen.), 129 

dormi, 514, 526 

jennaru (South.), 512 

e, 427 

dnitra, 119 

dormire, 525 

kortellu (Reat.), 155 

e/e, 522 

arsi, 531 

dormiva, 414 

kuntielle (Agnone), 155 

-em, 526 

atrufu (Luc.), 475 

dormo, 526-7 (paradigm) 

la, 522 

es, 427 

avire, 525 

dosso, 182 

ladro , 519 

este, 523 

avna (Piedm.), 198 

-dossi, 531 

lana, 508 

esfrada, 511 

-avo, 528 

ebfei, 59, 529 

le, 523 ■' ‘ ‘ 

eu, 520 

Bifer no, 475 

effe, 30 

lei, 522 

ge/o, 513 

bifolco , 475 

egli (Old), 522 

lenzuelo, 515 

janeiro, 143,512 

Bologna , 156 

eg/iao (arch.), 522 

/essi, 532 

janelo, 143 

bwpoo, 509 

ella, 522 

/o, 522 

jantar, 141 

bufalo, 475 

ede (letter name), 30 

/o/(Milan.), 506 

mais forte, 519 

fcwrro, 112 

ede pron. (Old), 522 

lonza, 481 

me, 520 

cfHfo, 509 

elleno (arch.), 522 

loro, 5 19,522 

ircesmo, 522 

caddi, 529 

elli (Old), 522 

lovo (Venet), 506 

mim> 520 

cantai, 528 (paradigm) 

elmo, 505 

luce, 509 

moreia, 28 

cantamo, 526 

emme, 30 

lui, 522, 523 

«eto, 518 

cantando, 534 

endema (ONeap.), 118 

lunedl, 519 

«ora, 226 

cantao, 528 

-eno (Old), 526 

maggiore, 520 

oos, 521 

cantare, 525 

eramo (Old), 528 

mangiare , 432 

opai, 522 

cantdro (Old), 531 

erate (Old), 528 

(le) mano (Tuse.), 518 * 

orelha, 505 

cantarono, 531 

ero, 528 (paradigm) 

maturo, 514 

os, 523 

cantasse, 534 

esca, 181 

me, 520 
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medesimOy 522 
meglio, 66 

(10) mele (Noreia), 517 
melo, 481 

ynenoy 514 

mesale (Abruzz.), 130 
mi, 520 
migliorey 520 
mille , 374 
minore, 520 
misi, 531 
morsi, 532 
nascosi, 532 
nebbia , 511 
no/, 514 
nctfte, 519 
novante, 372 
nuora, 142,226 
-o,517 . 

Ofanto , 475 
-ono, 526 
ordine, 179 
orecchia, 504 
orfano, 482 
Ofrante, 112 

(11) padre y 522 
6) padri, 523 
pantaciari (Sicil.), 482 
pqrsi, 532 

par///, 528 (paradigm) 
partio, (Old) 528 
partisse, 534 
peggio, 60 
peggiore, 520 
pe/egrino, 155 
pena, 511 
pensare , 130 
pera, 509, 516 
perdere, 525 
pesare, 130 
Pesaro, 112 

(lo)peffo (Servig.), 517 

(lu)pejfu (Servig.), 517 

pestare, 180 

piansi, 531 

piede, 511 

pietra , 69 

piu forte, 520 

polio , 178 

polvere > 515 

porpora , 28 

ppr/o, 509 

posporu (Sicil.), 482 

possiamo, 428 

posso, 428 

possono, 428 

povera , 518 

poveraccio, 274 

prdda, 510 

pres/, 532 

prezzo , 66 


pwns/, 532 
p«o, 428 

pwoco (Old Venet.), 514 

puo/, 428 

puttana, 518 

quanto, 59 

quaranta , 373 

quattro, 369 

quegli, 523 

<2«e/, 523 

<pte/, 523 

quella, 523 

<2«e/fe, 523 

quelhy 523 

gwesfo, 523 

quinto , 129 

fi) rami, 517 

ramo (Lazio), 517 

(/e) ramora (Lazio), 517 

razzo, 66 

redensi, 532 

rimas/, 531 

r innovare, 113 

risi, 531 

r« cane (Noreia), 517 
ruppi, 529 
sapere, 514 
scarafaggio , 475 
scellerato , 113 
scoa (Venet.), 507 
scopa, 507 
scossi, 531 

scriss/, 531 (paradigm) 
sedici, 371 
segno, 130 
seja (Piedm.), 507 
semo (Old), 426 
senape , 112 

senape/sindpe (South.), 112 

sepp/, 529 

sefa, 507, 510 

s/amo, 526 

sicurOy 514 

s/gnore, 520 

sirocchia (axeh.), 300 

soave, 162 

soffrire, 432 

son lsg. (Old), 526 

son 3pl. (Old), 526 

sono lpl., 515, 526 

sono 3pl., 526 

sorgente, 534 

sostenere, 181 

sparsi, 531 

speranza, 517 

sposa, 61 

sposo, 130,514 

stetfa, 512 

sterco > 138 

f/o) stesso, 522 

stetf/, 59, 529 


sfrada (North.), 512 
strinsi, 531 
snocera, 517 

tacqui, 59, 529 (paradigm) 
Taranto, 112 
taurw (South.), 474 
tazza, 274 
iazzettina, 274 
tazzinetta, 274 
-te, 526 

tegno (Old), 526 

tegnon (Old), 526 

tela, 509 

ternei , 525 

temesti, 525 

tenevo, 527 (paradigm) 

tengo, 526 (paradigm) 

termi, 59, 529 

tersi , 531 

f/, 521 

tiepidoy 515 

tollerarey 113 

tonno, 481 

torsi, 531 

trassi, 531 

tredici , 371 

/riste, 123 

tUy 521 

wccis/, 532 

undici, 126 

tmsi, 531 

uomo, 519 

valsi , 532 

vecchio, 164, 470 

vedova, 66 

vendesse, 534 

vendo, 526 (paradigm) 

venduto, 442 

vemzi, 529 

venf/, 372 

vero, 59 

vespa, 69 

veste (Old), 518 

vieto, 69 

v/vo, 509 

voi , 521 

vo/ere, 431 

vo/f/, 529 

vo/s/, 532 

vos/ro, 140 

zampogna , 482 

Occitan 

ars (Old), 531 
-as (Old), 518 
au (Old), 511 
aur (Old), 474 
cantam (Old), 526 
caup (Old), 529 
ceis (Old), 531 


cereia (Old), 482 

cereira (Old), 482 

claus (Old), 531 

coinde , 130 

coza (Old), 474 

cueis (Old), 531 

dis (Old), 531 

duis (Old), 531 

eis (Old), 521 

empeis (Old), 532 

er l/3sg. (Old), 525 

ers (Old), 525 

escos (Old), 531 

escris (Old), 531 

espars (Old), 531 

estela , 512 

estreis (Old), 531 

frais (Old), 532 

fraise (Old), 511 

fui (Old), 532-3 (paradigm) 

gei (Prov.), 513 

genier, 512 

glasa, 517 

grava (Old), 485 

jois (Old), 531 

jorn (Prov.), 513 

la (Old), 522 

legoa (Old), 487 

lenha (Old), 130 

Hei (Old), 522 

lo (Old), 522 

lutz, 509 

niadur, 514 

-mis (Old), 531 

mors (Old), 532 • .:' 

o (Old), 521 

oc (Old), 521 

ois (Old), 531 

-on (Old), 526 

pascor , 519 

pauc (Old), 511 

plais (Old), 531 

pois (Old), 532 

prada (Old), 516 ' 

proensal, 506 

remas (Old), 531 

rezems (Old), 532 

ris (Old), 531 

ruzer, 405 

saber, 514 

saup( Old), 529 : 

segur, 514 
senh (Old), 130 
ters (Old), 531 
tors (Old), 531 
trais (Old), 531 
vendei (Old), 529 
(paradigm) 
vols (Old), 532 
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aperto , 514 
buzaus, 352 
espata 514 
rumikOy 514 

RH AETO - ROM ANCE 

«uda, 511 
/resen (Eng,), 511 
gid (Eng.), 513 
gm/(Rum.), 513 
madiir (Eng.), 514 
pitf (Lad., Dol.), 513 
pofs {Lad., DoL), 513 
savair (Eng.), 514 
schamigl (Rum.), 513 
sgur (Eng.), 514 
strade (FriuL), 512 
streda (Eng.), 512 
temter (Eng.), 180 
th (Lad., Casamaz.), 187 

Romanian 

ajunseiy 531 
armari, 517 
arseiy 531 
ascunsei, 532 
aude, 511 
aur, 474 

eant, 525 (paradigm) 
cdntai, 528 (paradigm) 
cantare (Old), 534 
(paradigm) 
canti, 514, 525 
cetdte, 515 
cinsei, 531 
copsei, 531 
cui, 524 
curset , 532 
da, 435 
doamnd , 519 
doamne , 519 
domnii, 523 
domni-lor , 523 
domnul, 523 
domnule, 523 
domnului, 523 
dorm lsg., 526-7 (pardigm) 
dormii , 528 (paradigm) 
dusei, 531 
e, 427 
-ea, 510 

eram, 528 (paradigm) 

este, 427 

e?fi, 427 

eu, 520 

fir, 510 

fdtsearim (Arom.), 534 
(paradigm) 


fransei, 532 
frasin, 511 
fredzu (Arom.), 532 
fui, 532-3 (paradigm) 
furca (Arom.), 510 
ger, 513 
gheafa, 517 
£iiem, 139 
OM, 520 
impinsei , 532 
ffnjc/wsei 
(injeinsei, 531 
ins, 521 
521 
jos, 513 
jug, 512,513 
jurasem, 534 
temn, 61 
lOCy 517 
locari, 517 
md, 520 
maifoarte, 519 
(a) manca, 432 
mdtur, 514 
mwr, 510 
«ea, 510 
oeg, 511 
negurdy 511 
noapte, 61 
noi, 514, 521 
nowd, 521 
om, 519 
para, 516 
patru, 369 
piatra, 510 

(a) pierdey 526 (paradigm) 

pldnsei, 531 

praddy 510 

prinsei , 532 

pidbere, 515 

punsei, 532 

ramdsei, 531 (paradigm) 
rdsei, 531 
roatdy 510 

sapun, 514 
scosei, 531 
scrisei, 531 
secard, 514 
sep, 427 
se mu, 427 
sinf, 427 
sintefi, 427 
sintem, 427 
soarc, 510 
spdrsei, 531 
stea(-ua), 512, 523 
^tersei, 531 
stelei , 523 
stelele, 523 
ste/e/or, 523 
(s) terse i, 531 


strdnsei , 531 
su, 427 

fdeui, 529 (paradigm) 
te, 521 
pe, 521 

p> 2 , 526 (paradigm) 
fine, 521 
trasei , 531 
(fn)misei, 531 
fu, 521 
uttsei, 531 
vandut, 442 
voi, 521 
voud, 521 
ziy 517 
ziseiy 531 

Sardinian 

a prep./acc., 520, 521 
agedu, 510 
ampudda (Log.), 481 
-arun (Old), 528 
-asti (Old), 528 
-astis (Old), 528 
atta, 513 
-avi (Old), 528 
-avimus (Old), 528 
-avit (Old), 528 
beneru (Log.), 513 
bois, 521 

bos (Campid.), 521 
cantas, 514 
cantat(a)y 515 
(d)eyo (Nuor.), 520 
(d)eo, 520 
die (Log.), 517 
djanam (Log.), 513 
duas , 367 
duos, 367 
duru, 510 
eyu, 521 

famigu (Log.), 306 
(sa) figu , 198 
filu, 510 
furka,, 510 
genna , 143 
gheneru (Log.), 513 
intreu (Log.), 68 
-irun (Old), 528 
ispozu (Log.), 130,514 
isse , 521 

isteddu (Log.), 512 
-isti (Old), 528 
-ivi (Old), 528 
-ivit (Old), 528 
-ivimus (Old), 528 
jana (Log.), 513 
janna (Log.), 143 
junku (Log.), 513 
kabubanni (Log.), 519 
kelu (Log.), 513 


ken (Old Log.), 524 
kentu (Log.), 58 
kerbu (Log.), 513 
kima (Log.), 481 
kirku (Log.), 513 
kuyu (Log.), 351, 524 
limia, 59 
mannu, 59 
me, 520 

melo (Log.), 481 
mie , 520 
minus , 514 
murena, 28 
neula (Log.), 511 
nie, 510 

nois (Log.), 521 

nos (Old Campid.), 514, 521 

nwra (Log.), 226 

pedra, 510 

prus forte (Log.), 520 
purpura, 28 
puttu (Log.), 513 
roda, 510 
sitis/sidis, 519 
so (Old, Log.), 427 
sole , 510 
su, 522 
te, 521 
tie, 521 
tres, 368 
fu (Old), 521 
fwe, 521 

tunnu (Log.), 481 
vois (Old Log.), 521 
vos (Old Campid.), 521 
yugu (Nuor.), 512 
yungere, 60 

Old Spanish 

aduxe, 531 

aquese, 522 

aqueste, 523 

canta, (paradigm) 525 

cantaba , (paradigm) 527 - 

cante, 528 (paradigm) 

cante, 525, 528 

cope , 530 

coxe, 531 

dixe, 531 

dormi( paradigm), 528 
duermo (paradigm), 526 
empes , 532 
era (paradigm), 528 
es, 427 
escrise, 531 

fui (paradigm), 532-3 
hedo, 511 
lebantai , 505 
mise, 531 
ogafio, 519 
ove, 530 
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pladzdo , 83 

dor mia, 414 

menos, 514 

vo, 427 

plogue, 530 

do/, 427 

mermar , 168 

vos, 521 

pri$e y 532 

duermen, 526 

mesa, 130 

vo/, 427 

pude , 530 • 

e/,522 

mi, 520 

vuesfro, 334 

puse, 530 

e//«, 522 

?nismo, 522 

/ace, 60 

qui, 523 

eJ/«s, 522 

moretia, 28 

/o, 520 

remase y 531 

e//o, 522 

tnujer, 515 

/wgo, 512 

saliod, 515 

e//os, 522 

niebla, 511 


so, 427 

enero, 143, 512 

meto, 518 

Vegliote 

sodes, 427 

enUro, 68 

nos, 514, 521 


somos, 427 

eres, 427 

nosofros, 352 

akait, 513 

son, 427 

-ero, 277 

no vento, 372 

au, 511 

sonrise , 531 

es, 427 

nuera, 142, 226 

kantti(o)ro, 533 

sope, 530 

escoba, 507 

ombre, 515 

kerkellu , 58 

tones, 526 

ese, 521 

once, 126 

matoir(e), 514 

tongo (paradigm), 526 

eso, 517 

ore/a, 504 

pakur , 514 

traxe y 531 

espafa (Arag.), 514 

(el)padre, 522 

pauk, 511 

treinta, 372 

esperanza, 517 

pensa r, 130 

sapar , 514 

veinte, 372 

espoja, 511 

peor, 520 

sfa/a, 512 

vendi (paradigm), 529 

esposa, 61,514 

pera, 509, 516 

tfinko , 513 

vendia (paradigm), 527 

esposo, 130 

pero, 521 


vendo (paradigm), 526 • 

esto, 523 

perro, 5 


yantar, 141 

esto, 517 

' pesar, 130 

Greek 

yes y 427 

esto, 427 

peso, 130 

- 

yogue, 530 

esto/, 427 

pezufia , 519 

d-, 95 


estrada , 511 

pie, 511 

-a acc., 350 

Spanish 

estrella, 512 

pinto, 441 

-a lsg., 392 

: 

flor, 509 

pistor, 180 

dyaTirj, 2 

(el) agua y 523 

fornika (Arag.), 514 

poco, 514 

dyei, 76, 96 

alegre, 119 

fresno , 511 

poder, 428 

ayioq, 84,274 

«/iso, 179 

ganso, 88 

prea , 510 

d/Kiipa, 112 

«ioda (Arag.)> 487 

goto, 509 

puerto , 509 

d/opdopai, 322 

amiga y 507 

hiel, 509 

pujar, 402 

dyoprjTiJc;, 322 

anchoa, 129 

hielo, 513 

puto, 518 

dypoc;, 87, 284 

animalazo, 274 

higado , 505 

< 7 «ien, 519, 524 

ayco, 405 

apierto (Arag.), 514 

hiju&o, 515 

redondo , 300 

dycovi^eaOai, 380 

ague/, 523 

iiontore, 519 

sa&er, 514 

aSzXcpfi, 201 

aquella , 523 

2 £ n 'ega, 30 

seda, 507 

dSeXcpoq, 47, 201 

aquello, 523 

/«, 522 

segwro, 514 

aSiKoq, 265 

«rfro/, 155 

/ana, 508 

senor, 520 

a(p)epoa, 113 

-«s nom.pl., 518 

/as encl.pron., 522 

ser, 505 

d(p)eca, 53 

bontto, 510 

/as def.axt., 523 

so, 427 

d(p)exp<Sv, 113 

(e/) bueno, 509, 516 

/e, 522 

sois, 427 

d(p)toxo<;, 83 

(7t>9 bueno y 516 

/egua, 487 

somos, 427 

dfapai, 274 

cada uno y 3 

/ena, 130, 516 

son, 427 

dt)p, 126 

calierite, 534 

lenzuelo , 515 

so/, 427 

ai, 336, 339 

cantando, 534 

/o, 522 

sue^ra, 517 

ATav (Lesb.), 200- 

cantara y 533 

/ofro, 506 

ton, 427 

Alok;, 200,480 

cantare , 524-5 (paradigm) 

/on/a, 76 

te, 521 

alSux;, 42 

cantaria , 525 (paradigm) 

/os encl.pron., 522 

to/a, 509 

ai(p)ev (Hom.), 204 

cantos, 514 

/os def.art., 523 

ton^o, 524 

ai(p)e<; (Dor.), 204 

canto, 427 

luz> 509 

ti, 521 

aTOco, 103 

casa, 508 

(la) madre , 523 

fffeio, 515 

aivoTtaOrjq, 259 

cerveza, 487 

m aduro, 514 

tiempo , 58 

abtoXo*;, 34 

cie/o, 511 

(7aJ mano , 518 

tinieblas , 68 

AicrKAdmdq (Arg.), 481 

ciento, 509 

marmol , 155 

fres, 368 

ahiaaOai, 194 

cinco, 129 

martes , 519 

fu, 521 

ahiaTiKrj, 194 

como, 519 

masfuerte, 519 

urce, 307 

afriarov, 194 

cuatro, 369 

mayor , 520 

vado, 141 

aKdXouOoq, 365 

cuco, 5 

me, 520 

venden, 526 

dxpLa<; (Ep.), 96 

cu/o, 351,524 

mejor, 520 

viuda , 66 

aKpu;, 258 

do, 427 

menor, 520 

vivo, 509 

aKpo<;, 321 
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AXaXia, 482 
dAaaGat, 461 
aAyea), 312 
aXyr| 6 tbv, 312 
a Ari), 265 
aXXo, 140 
dXXoScutos, 296 
aXAoc;, 160, 347 
aXoyoq, 364 
aX<;, 41, 83, 261 
aX(pa> 24 
dAipdva), 93 
dA<pb<;, 41, 42,74 
dp£ (Dor.), 329 
dp£v (Late Cret.), 329 
dpd; (Dor.), 329 
dp£o>v (Lac.), 330 
dpiv (Dor.), 330 
dpp£ (AeoL), 329 
appec; (AeoL), 329 
dppeorv (Lesb.), 330 
appewv (AeoL), 330 
appi(v) (AeoL), 330 
apvoq, 168 
djiopyr], 485 
dpiteAoc;, 226 
apqn, 206 

dpcpinoAoc;, 180,271 
dpcpopeuc;, 481 
ap<poi)6ic; (Hom.), 209 
apolv, 330 
-av 3pL, 387 
dvd, 177 
avayKaia, 483 
avaXKu;, 265 
avSpoc;, 260 
dv6po(pdvo<;, 271 
dvepoc;, 51, 286 
dvep, 201 
dve\f/i6<;, 6 

dvrjp, 50, 51,201,260 
dv0ptO7to<;, 216 
dvOpamdc^xu;, 108 
-ave acc.pl. (Gortyn. etc.), 
206 

dvxi, 41, 42,53,96,117 
Avxioxoq, 59 
avxAeiv, 164 
dvu><pe\ri<;> 52 
aTtapepcpaxoc;, 445 
dtiaxopa, 46 
andrtop, 46, 262 
aneipov, 262 
amoc;, 142 
aTio, 148 
aTipaicioc;, 437 
dpapora, 1 
ApyeToi, 480 
dpyd<;, 53 
dptcrtepdc;, 356 
ApujtOKAfjt;, 263 
dpKTOQ 172, 181 


appex;, 286 

apotpov, 283 

apoa), 54, 283,298 

-cu; acc.pl. (Cret. etc.), 206 

-aoi 3pL, 392 

aoxqp, 50, 53, 166 

daxpaya\o<;, 42, 96 

aa<p£ (Lesb.), 333 

au^ci>, 104 

auAo<; f 157 

ai5u>, 153 

aucet; (Lesb.), 81 

a<pavr|<;, 481 

dcpdr|, 29 

Axaipoi, 480 

-aco, 400 

Pa0pov, 282 

PaLvet, 78 

paivo, 36, 38, 93,160,282 
paterpov, 74 
PaXXto, 52 
(5avd (Boeot.), 91 
(3 ap eia it pooq) 6 [a, 10 9 
Papdq, 163,315 
pdcriq, 151 
P&axe, 93 
|3£6o$, 487 
peAxituv, 34, 73 
pippcbcnca), 303 
pi^^HpaKXrieip, 448 
pXrjTOc;, 52 
poXipoq (Epid.), 478 
PodpaXoq, 475 
PoukoXoc;, 34, 91 
PouXopat, 381 
PoK, 84, 93,247, 473 
PodTUpOV, 112 
Pogjttlc;, 306 
Ppaxd<;, 163,315 
ydXa, ydAaicxo<;, 147 
ravupr| 6 r|c; (*Id 6 upii 6 r|<;), 
485 

yaaxr)p, 310 
ydaxpcov, 310 
KXXloc;, 59 
y£v£ 0 Xr|, 282 
yeveGAov, 282 
yeveoq (Ion.), 258, 307 
yev&xeipa, 305, 308 
yevqxai, 383 
yevuer], 194 
yevoio, 383 

yevoc;, 36, 76,87, 194, 200, 
307 

yeuopai, 402 
yfjpaq, 257 
yiyvopai, 405 
(YOyvtbaKio, 407 
y\dcrar|<; (Ion.), 114 
yXaoKtbtj/, 306 
yXuicuc;, 315 
yXucpto, 167 


yXarrra, 114 
yvtipojv, 277,485 
ydptpoc;, 89 
ydvu, 6 , 322 
IpaiKoL112 
ypuXXoq, 29 
yuvai, 200 
yirvr|, 91 - 

6 a(p)r]p (Hom.), 309,474, 
475 

6 dKpu, 475 

5dKpupa> 475 

6 dpvi-|pi, 6 dpvapai, 406 

6 a 7 iavr|, 168 

6 dTtxo), 261 

fiaoela, 33 

6 (e), 463 

ddicvupt, 101 

6 £Ka, 75, 87, 94, 370 

S^Kaxoq, 375 

A^Kopot; (Lat.), 65 

5£po), 271 

6 e^(f) 6 <;, 285, 356 

Se^xtpdc, 121,181,285, 356 

6 £pKOpai, 381 

daopolq, 1 

6£07t6xt](;, 203, 259 

6 (f)rjV, 260 

6 (f)iq, 161,366, 376 

6 (f)i<pvf|q> 366, 367 

6id0eaic;, 380 

6 i 6 opev, 49 

6 l 6 oi), 423 

6 i 6 oi)c;, 5i6ovxoc;, 436 
Aidupoiuv (Arc.), 210 
6160411 ,49, 54, 406 
Ai(p)o^Aipo^, 37,39,46 • 
6 lkt|, 265 
5IXOVOI;, 109 
6 oicb (Hom.), 365 
5oXixd(; > 36 
5opo<;, 271 
6 dpi), 200, 252 
fioxqp, 308 
60 x 110 * 1 , 194 
6 ox 6 <;, 49, 51 
6 paxpa (Dor.), 167 
Sputo poq, 271 
Suotv SeovT-ec;/-a eikooi, 
371 

6 ugk;, 2 

6 uoi, 86 o, 365 

6o)6£Ka,365,371 

6 d)pov, 42, 98 

6 o)xo>p, 308 

-£ nom.du.athem., 209 

-e 3sg., 392 

£ap, 241 

£da), 287 

gpav, 387 

gpr|,412 

gpiipev, 412 


£(V, 387 
i-Pipre, 412 
^P^xriv, 387 
£|3ryrov, 387 
eyd>, 126, 325 
£yo>ye, 326 

eyd>v (Hom. etc.), 326 

eyu>vya (Lac.), 326 

eyu>vT} (Lac. etc.), 326 

aSei^a, 104, 387 

eSeifcv, 387 

e6i6ov (Ep.), 387 

eSpevai (Hom.), 75, 87, 414 

eSopai (Hom.), 414 

eSovxet; (“Aeol.“), 75,436 

e(p)s (Hom.), 333 

e(p)i6E,412 

£(p)d<; (Hom.), 334 

£(p)iKO0l, 371 

m\w, 381 

ei ‘be, 171,384,425 

et‘go’,428 

et (letter name), 24 

elev, 416,417 

£lt]V (paradigm), 416 

sip^v (Ep. etc.), 385,425 

SLp£<; (Dor.), 384 

SipL 384,416,425 

glpi, 46, (paradigm) 428 

-e iv inf., 204 

av (Boeot.), 333 

dvdXioc; (Hom.), 276 

£(i)vaxr|p, 308 

elo, £0ev, eu (Hom.), 333 

-eio<;, 274 

elnaq, 387 

£t7T0), 383 

dq, 364 

eloi, 428 

do i, 425 

^Kaxoppr|, 373 

^Kaxdv, 36, 75, 87, 373 

^keI, 223 

^Ktot;, 293 

dcupdc; (Ep.), 117 

^Xai(p)a, 480 

e\ai(f)ov, 101 

eXaooojv (Ion. etc.), 91 

eXaxxwv, 91 

eXaippo^, 91,139 

eXaxuq (Ep.), 91, 139 

sXeiv, 241 

sXsuOepoc;, 142,286 
^Xeuaexai, 419 
£A0 e, 423 

iXQertwq (Cyp.), 422 
2Aica), 271 

(Hom.), 44, 325,326, 
327 

^p^Oev (Hom.), 326 
£p£0£v (Sapph.), 326 
epelo, ^peu (Hom.), 326 
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-e|iev inf. (Thess. etc.), 204 
£p £0 (Hom.), 325, 327 
£p£oc; (Sic. Dor.), 326,327 
£{i£0), 81,139 
£glv (Dor.), 326 
ejilvri (Tarent.), 326 
£[ioi (Hom.), 325, 327 
£gou, 326 

£pouc; (Boeot.), 326 
£v, 13S 
gv, 364 
£v6ei<a, 371 
£vi, 364 

£vv6(p)a» 138,370 
evveitE (Hom.), 181,436 
Evvupi, 316 
£Voq> 364 
evtoc;, 362 

‘EvujiaKpaxiSdq (Lac.), 51 

e^Aauvoia (Arc.), 417 

eo (Hom.), 333 

eo (Hom.), 333 . i 

eoi (Hom.), 333 

eopec;, 309 

etraGe, 419 

eTieo (Hom.), 423 

etrexai, 78 

^TTL, 486 

£m0ETOV, 483 

gtrArjxo, 403 

^7tolr|ae, 500 

gTtopai, 381, 405 

£ 7 t 6 [.i£vo( eore, 391 

£7t6p£VO<;, 437 

enoc, 280 

ejtoo, 423 

£7tTd,6, 47,73,370 
£k6AXlov, 280 
epeiKU>,401 
epeu>, 282 

epuOpog 88, 97, 285 
epXopai, 51 
e<JK£ (Ion.), 407 
£0(i£V, 384, 385, 425 
£OT£, 384, 425 
ecrcr|, 50, 387 
£cru, 42, 96,384,425 
£ox6v 2/3 du., 385 
£crr6p£aa, 52 
£xt, 74,146 
etiGeu;, 387 
exAt^v, 432 
eu-, 51 
euOela, 194 
eupevriq, 200, 259 
Eundxtop, 46 
euo), 97, 103,405 
eticbSrp;, 296 
£<pep£xe, 387 
e<pepou, 390 
£(pu, 426 
^dpTiv, 404 


258 

e ij/iAov, 25 
ea) (Hom.), 426 
eiix;, 81,104, 300 
(p)ava, 200 
(p)e (Hom.), 333 
(p)e (Hom.), 333 
peOev (Lesb.), 333 
(p)eA6ca, 124 
(p)£vvu|ii, 82 
(F)^> 370 
peo<; (Locr.), 333 
(p)eTroc;, 34, 200 
pexexa) (Pamphyl.), 36, 77, 
88,405 

phe (Pamphyl.), 333 
(p)i5|iev, 392 
f bcaxi (Dor.), 371 
piv (Cret.), 333 
(p)Tc;, 246,255 
(p)lcraat(v), 392 
(p)tore, 392 
(p)T(pi (Hom.), 206 
poi (Lesb.), 333 
(p)oi (Hom.), 333 
(p)ol (Hom.), 333 
(p)oI8a, 87, 392 
(p)oiSe, 392, 409 
(p)ohco<;, 

poiKU) (Delph.), 202,222 
(p)oioOa, 53,392 
(p)oTTa (Hom.), 260 
(p)o7i6^ (Hom.), 260 
(p)oq (Hom.), 334 
(p)po6ov, 478 
(anAouxot;, 481 
Zeu, 109 
(euyoc;, 256 
Zeu Ttdxep, 248 
Zeix;, 37,39, 46,109, 202 
Zrjva, 115,254 
(uya, 211 

frydv, 36, 52, 77, 97, 107, 
200, 272 
^(bvr|, 481 
(wa, 211 
£^u)(i) (Ion.), 91 
-tj (Koine) dat.sg., 234 
f), 336,341 
tj, 347 
f|> 469 

riyepibv, 314 
ri6ei<;, 205 
tJSkttoc;, 357 
rj6ia), 355 
rjSicov, 355 
f) 6’ oq, 336 
f]8vq, 107,161,315 
rjAuBe, 51, 419 
f|ga<;, 329 
figgcu;, 329 
f|pel<;, 329, 330 


f|p£itav (Hom.), 330 
f|p£pd, 57 
f|p£t£poc;, 334 
fipewv (Ion.), 329, 330 
t|piv, 330 
f}pTv, 329 
rjveyKov, 379 
rjjrap, rj^aroq, 47,52,83, 
241,257 
‘HpaicAfjq, 3, 82 
f)ta, 24 

-0a 2sg., 53, 392 
Oeawv (Hom.), 81, 236 
0eivw, 79, 93,408 
0eo<;> 4, 75 
O.eppoq, 79,84, 286 
Ospopai, 271, 286 
Oeapotpopoq, 117 
0 £t6<;, 48,49, 51,437 
0£(i), 222 
0 £(bv, 208 
GrjAuc;, 114 
0 r|p, 162 

0fjo0ai (Hom.), 291 
QpiapPoc;, 485 
0pt^, 199 
0uydxr|p, 54 
0x)r|Ai\, 301 
0up6c;, 99, 286 
OOvvoc;, 481 
06pa,88 
Otipafe, 259 
0i) (x), 301 
-l dat.sg., 202 
'i, 340 

ia (Hom. etc.), 364 
Taoi, 428 
iSe, 423 
-i^eiv, 151 
481 
i£w, 405 
i0i, 421,423 
-iKOc;, 294 
t Xa^ 306 

’lAi 6 cpL...Teix£a, 206 
tpev, 46, 428 
ijiepo<;, 57 
iv (Cyp.), 340 
-ivo<;, 287 
Idvicov, 421 
i 6 (;, 41,99, 226 
'IobAtov (Lat.), 60 
ume» 221 

Ttittoilv (Hom.), 210 
Yttttolo (Hom.), 203 
iTtnoKdXoc; (Ion.), 91 
iTutov, 201,221 
iTlTtoq, 34, 200,220 
irotca, 114 
mncp, 222 
To0i, 423 
Toxapev, 48 


fajTdfii (Dor.), 42,48 
Yott], 423 
Yortjpi, 405 
^loxi^p, 484 
Lcrrco, 424 
-iaoa), 481 

txeipv., 421,423, 428 
Yxu>, 421 
’Iib, 126 

-Ui> acc.sg.comp., 355 
id)V, 429 

id)v(-ya), id)v(-ei) (Boeot.), 
326 

ia>xa, 25 

KcukeAi (Lat.), 55 
Kai 6(;, 336 
KdXapoc, 286 
kolAeci), 41,82 
Kapdpa, 117,482 
KcmexdAiov (Lat.), 58 
KcatTra, 30 • 

xdp, 260 
xap6ia, 87, 95 
xaaiyvr|Xoq, 100, 169 
xaxa, 3, 90 
K£ipai, 382 
K£ixo, 389 
K£Xr|c;, 321 

Kepqi, 202 
xepaaoc;, 482 
Kr|vcjo>p (Lat.), 58 

Ki)p, 260 

Kfjp, 35, 76 
KiKEpcov (Lat.), 58 
KiaOo^xioGoc;, 482 
KXe(p)o<;, 76, 264 
KA£opouAo<;, 264 
KXfjatc;, 41 
KAr)XLKT|, 194 
kXlvo), 76 

kAu)\j/ £x0ioto<;, 109 

Ko(p)^a>, 76,141 

Kdivxoq (Lat.), 58 

Kop^nov (Lat.), 55 

k6vi<;, 117, 138 

“KOvxa, 372 

K6piv0o<;, 59,482 

Kp£(p)a<;, 35, 36,76,258,261 

xpEpdOpa,282 

xpEpdvvvpi, 282 

Kpivcb, 142 

xpiva), 406 

xpixoq, 142 

Kxeiq, 310 

Kxr]xiKr|, 194 

Kupepvav, 481 

KbSidveipa, 285 

KdSiaxoc;, 285 

Ktjfiitov, 285 

KOdpdq, 285 

K()KXoq, 113,267 

KUga, 481 
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Kuveq, 205 
Kovdq, 39 
KUTtdpLcraoq» 478 
KfipLOC; tovoq, 109 
takov, 40 
XaL(p)oq, 103 
XapTttqp, 180, 302 
XdcOrp 482 
X6yttf, 405 
X6(p)cuv> 480 
XeT(p)oq, 101, 315 
Xebtco, 82 
Xdpiov, 478 
Adxco, 79 
Xeicrpov, 282 
XeuKoq, 267 
Aeuicoq, 90,267,272 
Xexopai, 282 
Aiyusq, 16 
XiOopdXoq, 107 
XiOopoXoq, 107 
Xoueiv, 380 
XouaOai, 380 
Xuyl;, 481 
Xi3k£, 44,200 
XuKot, 205 
XdKOiq, 207, 212 
Xtjkoj, 209 
Xuco, 82,124 
pafc, 481 
pat^a (Koine), 481 
-(p)ai lsg.mid., 53,388 
-pav lsg.mid. (non-Ath¬ 
lon.), 388 

-pe(cr)0a lpl.mid., 388 
-pev lpl., 385,387,392 
-p&voq mid/pass.part., 291, 
437 

-peq lpl. (Dor), 329, 385 
-pi lsg., 417 
palvopai, 81,407 
paKpai q)ua£i, 67 
paKpoq, 41, 97, 285 
paXov (Dor.), 481 
Md$;ipoq (Lat.), 65 
MapaOtbv, 269 
paxr|p (Dor.), 42 
paxava (Dor.), 5, 59,481, 
482 

pe (Hom.), 326, 327 
p£ya, 54 

pryaq, 81, 287, 355 
p£6opcu, 75 
p£0£v (Syrae.), 326 
pd^cov, 355 
pslcov, 356 
p£Xaq, 478 
p£Xitoq yXuKiwv, 451 
pepatto, 422 
pspova, 409, 436 
pevfco, 419 
pevoq, 107 


pEva), 419 
p£aov, 33 
peaoq, 75, 88,273 
peooov (Arc.), 210 
p£i> (Hom.), 326 
pi), 456 
PHKoq, 42, 285 
pfjpa (Hom.), 196, 211 
pr|p6q, 196,211 
pr)TT|p, 6, 308 
pTjxavrp 3, 5 
pia, 364 
pi, 340 

Moyed (Boeot.), 228 
poi (Hom.), 326, 327 
polrov dvtl poiiou (Syrae.), 
102 

poixoq, 113 

poXipoq, poXu(36oq, 478 
poXvvo), 478 
pou, 326 
pupaiva, 28 
puptdcpuXXov, 263 
pdppr^, 156 
pOq, puoq, 152 
vdpepTrjq (Dor.), 52 
vauq, 314 

V£(p)oq, V£(f )d, v£(j:)ov, 138, 
197, 304 
v^KEq, 261 
veoyvdq, 113, 272 
v£6tr|q, -lyroq, 304 
VEOpov, 157 
v£tp^Xr|, 74 

veqjeXriyepera (Hom.), 115 

v£(poq» 74, 88,90 

vfj’ Ayapepvoveriv, 448 

vfjpa, 403 

vrjpcptriq, 52 

vfjcmq, 52 

vfppcov, 163 

viv (Dor. etc.), 340 

viepa, 79, 261 

vopaSa,140 

-vrai, 388, 389 

-vio, 388 

-vioi (Arc. etc.), 388 
vijpcpa (Hom.), 115, 232 
vup<pr|, 115 
vuv, 41 

v6^, vuiodq, 314 
vi)6q, 88, 97, 226, 252 
vd)£, 332 

van, vw nom.acc.du. (Hom.), 
332 

vwlv dat.gen.du. (Hom.), 

332 

J;cuva>, 170 
^eii, 30 
^eorpil;, 370 
6,44, 336 
6 , 347 


oySo(f)r|KOVTa, 372 
dyicoq, 139 
66 oq, 182 
o6ouq, 75 
o6u)v, 75 
o(p)iq, 97, 314 
o(p)ia)v, 246 
oi, 336, 339 

-oia Isg.opt. (Arc.), 417 
oI(f)oq, 364 
oYkol, 216,223 
-oipt, 417 
-oiv/"Olv 210 
oYvrp 102,364 
Oivdpaoq, 480 
-oto (Hom.), 222 
-OLOiq/-oioip gen.dat.du. 

(Elean), 210 
-oip acc.pl. (Elean), 206 
-oiq acc.pl. (Lesb.), 206 
-oiq dat.pl, 208 
olo0a, 115 

-oioi dat.pl. (East/Central 
Ion. etc.), 208, 224 
OKpiq, 96,258, 315 
oktq), 47, 370 
OKCoq (Ion.), 91 
oXei^cuv, 356 
oXiyoq, 356 
oXicoq, 140, 271 
oXoq, 113,298 
DXooi, 295 
OXuooEuq, 475 
6 paX6q, 317 
6 peix(t>, 113 

6 pq>aX6q, 52,140, 172 ■ 
6 vei.6oq, 51 
6 vopa, 54,313 
6 vopaamr|, 194 
-ovq acc.pl. (Gortyn.etc.), 
206 

dfcia Ttpoacpfiia, 109 

d^upapiq, 109 

one (Cretan), 201 

Ornicoi, 14, 295 

omoftev, 146 

opeyo), 51, 54, 82 

op0r|, 194 

opiveo, 298 

opviq, 54 

opvn0L, 423 

6 p<pavdq, 482 

-oq acc.pl. (Cret. etc.), 206 

-oq adj., 197 

6 q rei, 347 

oq kol oq, 336 

6 q art., 336 

6 aas, 52, 91,209 

oooopai, 91 

oateov, 42,96 

otipi (Gortyn. Cret.), 338 

-ou gen.sg., 203, 222 


oi), 91 
od, 333 

06 (Letter name), 25 
OdaXepioo (Lat.), 61 
ou0 ap, -axoq, 241 
ouk dQeel (Hom.), 223 
ouki (Hom.), 20 
odXoq (Elon.), 113,298 
odpsq (Boeot.), 331 
ouptcov (Boeot.), 331 
06 rrauDvi^etai, 383 
06 Trarpdq dpeivwv, 451 
-onq acc.pl. (Att.-Ion. etc.), 
206 

otitiSavdq, 350 
outocri, 344 
oi)TCa(q), 201 
dfpcXXco 'sweep, 51 
otpsXXw ‘strengthen, 52 
otpeXoq, 52 
6 (piq, 258 
o\J/opai, 91 
TtaiSia, 211 
naiSiov, 196 
7iaXdpr|, 110, 286 
irdXpuq,91 
TiapdSeLaoq, 79 
TidiEp, 108,201 

TiaTEpa, 46, 108 
TiaTt^p, 6 , 46,49, 73, 88 , 97, 
98,108,200, 201,308 
mnpdm, 46 
7 taTpLKT|, 194 
Ttarpdq, 46,108 
Ttaiipoq, 295 
n£5ov, 90, 200 , 216 
TteiOopai, 75 
netOcb, 242,244 
Ttelpap, 262 
Tteipcu, 292 
Tteiaetai, 419 
7r$Ka>, 408 
TteXopai, 91, 405 
TTEpTTTOq, 375 
7T£V0oq, 259 
Tt£VT£, 73, 137, 369 
7i£vxr|KOVTa, 146 
7i£pi, 146 
7 iepiamop£vT|, 109 
IlepaaL, 236 
riepa^cov (Ion.), 236 
Ilepawv, 236 
TT&Tdupeq (Lesb.), 369 
Tt^aato (Ion.), 73, 78 
n^Topai, 75,168 
tt 6 ttcu, 73, 78 
irqXiKoq, 318 
ttt|x £ kI> 252 
Trrjx^v, 251 
Tirjxnq, 250 
7x101,114,423 
Tiicrupeq (Hom.), 369 
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TtiTvrijii (Hom.), 369 
Ttinx;, 323 
TtXaxiu;, 53 
7 tX£(p)a), 405 
TtXeloxoe;, 360 
tiX^kci), 408 
7tX€U(I 0)V, 314 
TtXeaiv, 360 
7 to6-, 73, 86 
7 to6a } 94,201 
TioSac, 206 
node, 114,209 
TioSec;, 205 
no6i, 204 
7io66q, 202 
tio5u>v, 208 
TtoOev, 327 
Tioiprjv, 310 
Tioioe;, 160,351 
ttoXsu;, 205 

TtoXrfi (Hom.), 245 1 

TtoXi, 200 : : 

TroXidxcu; (Dor.), 228 
tt 6 Xiv, 201 

ttoXlvc; (Gortyn. Cret.), 245 
TtoXiopKeiv, 381 
TtoXiopKsioOai, 381 
TtoXixeueiv, 380 
TToXiTeueaOai, 380 
TroXLxr|(;, 228 
rioXoSfiPKric;, 172 
TtoXtic;, 360 
7 t6vToq, 316 
TioptpOpa, 28 
7 iop<j>t)p£0<;, 273 
UooMoiv (Ep.), 244 
Tioait;, 96, 428 
IIoaTOupioe; (Lat.), 65 
Tiotepoc;, 36, 84, 347, 356 
Tiotvia, 52 

ttouc;, ito66t;, 259,260 
TipiaoOai, 89 
Tipo, 73, 84 
TipoOeou;, 460 
TTpOTiEiqq, 276 
Trpooa)8ia, 108 
Trr^pvr), 179 
jrmcrdvri, 174 
Ttraicnc;, 483 
TTTwaaa), 472 
' ?n)0 ioviKa (Boeot.), 228 
TtoOpt^v, 168 
7tvp, 196 
riijppo<;,28 
7x6)01 (Cypr.), 114,423 
mopa, 114 
7ia)q, 91 
paSif;, 164 
piyrpri (Hom.), 282 
pTyoc;, 163 

nom. non-neuter sg., 81 
-aai, 388, 389 


-<J0£, 54, 388 

-ai dat.pl. (East/Central Ion. 

etc.), 208 
-oo, 388 

-oot, (Arc. etc.), 388 
aa (Meg.), 350 
oa pav (Meg.), 350 
EavdpoKOTtoq, 84 
Zauviov, 467 
aacbaai, 383 
oe (Hom.), 328 
a£ (Hom.), 86, 327 
a£o (Hom.), 327 
0 £\> (Hom.), 328 
acv, oelo, i£oio, ae0ev 
(Hom.), 328 
ETjamodecrxepov, 181 
Zr)axto<; (Lat.), 181 
ZuccXla, 117 
olvcrm, 112 
aKaioq, 356 
CKcXoe;, ok^Xeoc;, 117 
aiccbrp, 260 
coi (Hom.), 327 
coi (Hom.), 328 
aoq, 334 
aou, 328 
ao<pia, 276 
aoipoc;, 276 
aocpwq, 201 

CTidoOai x6v aiavdK£a, 380 

CTiupiSa, 485 

Z907id (NWGk.), 228 

oxax6<;> 48, 51 

OT£yoq, 37, 77 

ax£(pa>, 45 

Zxrprixopoc;, 42 

axpapoc;, 309 

Zxpapiov, 309 

cxpcoxoc;, 52, 100 

oti, 86, 327 

ot)(3u>xa, 232 

ot)(\)^, 261 

ctukov, 478 

crupcpuma, 482 

otivSeapoe;, 460 

OWEX09,109 

ODvxcXiKdq, 409 

ave;, 99 

atpd^co, 91 

oepae;, 333 

oepe, 333 

aepeaq (Hom.), 333 
aepcaq (Hom.), 333 
atpae; (Arcad.), 333 
cepdc;, 333 
ocp£U)v (Hom.), 333 
aepewv, cepeiwv (Hom.), 333 
ti(f>i(v) (Hom. etc.), 333 
ccpiai(v) (Hom.), 333 
c(plaL(v) (Hom.), 333 
C(j)a>£ (Hom.), 333 


aipuri, aepeu nom.acc.du. 

(Hom.), 332 
cquuiv (Hom.), 333 
aqwiv, 332 

ocpwiv, cepiov dat.gen.du. 

(Hom.), 332 
ccp(i)v (Hom. etc.), 333 
ow oov pe, 108 
ocoxrjp, 275 
otexrjpioq, 275 
xa Nvhy?’ (Boeot.), 350 
xa nom.acc.fem.du., 336 
xa nom.acc.neut.pl., 336 
-xai 3sg.mid., 388,389 
xai (Hom. etc.), 336 
xaiv dat.gen.fem.du., 336 
xate;, 336 
xaXavxov, 482 
xava(p)oc;, 86, 315 
xavOTTETiXoe;, 315 
Tapavxa, 112 
xap(3o<;, 78 
' xd<;, 336 
xaxdc;, 38,46,48, 95 
xavpot;, 104,157 
xavx£ (Elean), 201 
xawv (Hom. etc.), 236, 336 
t£ (Dor.), 328 
X£, 78, 84,499 
-X£ 2pl., 387,392 
reyyco, 59,137 
xeyot;, 37, 77 
fe(f)6<; (Ep.), 334 
Tei, 328 

teTv (Hom.), 328 
xdvu), 38, 46, 82 
xelxoc;, 79 

TeXapwvioc; Aia<; (Hom.), 
275,449 
xcXeioc;, 409 

T £0 (Hom. etc.), 35,203, 
328, 348 
T£p£XpOV, 113 
xeppa, 313 
xeppwv, 267, 314 
-TEpoe;, 356 
T£poopai, 180 
xeaaapse; (Hom.), 369 
x^aaepee; (Ion.), 369 
x^xapxoq, 375 
x£xope<; (Dor.), 368,369 
T£xpd7ro6£<;, 369 
xfrxapa, 368 
T£Txap£(;, 368, 369 
teD, 328 

xcOe; (Boeot.), 328 
T£(ppa, 163,315 
X£xva, 169 
T£(p (Hom.), 348 
x£o>v (Hom.), 348 
xpe (Cret.), 328 
xfl,336 


tr|XiKO(;, 318 
xf|V, 114,336 
xrivd) (Dor.), 202 
xfjc;, 336 

xi nom.acc.neut.sg. (Hom.), 
348 

XL0£i, 423 
x[0ep£V, 48 

xLGnpi, 42,48, 75, 382, 406 
Tipdo), 400 
xipi), 400 
tiv, 328 

Tivr) (Rhinth.), 328 
tu;, 348,352 1 
Tiq, 35, 78, 97, (paradigm) 
348-9 
Ttq t£, 353 

xico, xuoc; (Rhinth.), 328 
xXdx6<; (non-Att.-Ion.), 

52,100 
xXripwv, 277 
xXr|To<;, 52, 100,164 
xpqou;, 463 

xo noni.acc.neut.sg., 336 
-xo, 388 
xoi, 329 

toL (Hom. etc.), 336 
xoi (Dor.), 328 
xoi 2sg.dat. (Dor.), 205 
-xoi (Arc. etc.), 388 
xoiv gen.dat.du., 336 
xoio, 160 
xoi<;, 336 
xopr), 300 
xopoc;, 267,268 
xopo<;> 267 
x6v, 336 
xdvoc;, 46 

xove; eXcuGepovc; (Gortyn. 

Cret.), 206, 224 
xdppoc;, 113 

xo q ko6 eaxavq (G ortyn. 

Cret.), 206 
t6t£, 345 
xoO, 336 

xo6vr| (Lac.), 328 
tov tovv (Boeot.), 328 
xoi><;, 336 
Tdxctpoi, 22 

xpeu;, 74,83,86,367 • 

xp^nw, 90 

xpexu), 271,272 • • . . 
xpla, 367 
xpiTtXdoc;, 368 
xpu;, 123, 142, 376 
xp6xot;, 271 
xpoxoc;, 272 
xpuipaXeia, 369 
rb (Dor.), 86, 328 
xOkov (Boeot.), 478 
xovr| (Hom.), 328 
Tuporjvoi (Ion.), 180 
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-xvc;, -tixx;, 322 
™<pX6<;, 279 
Tticpw, 279 
tq) nom.acc.du., 336 
-to) 3sg.ipv., 422 
xd), 336 
xd>v, 336 

-t(Dp agent suffix, 152 
6, f au, 25 
i)yiJ)c,t 91 
6yp6<;, 32 
156 axa, 210 

156cup, 196,210,259,262 
-uXXio- sufE, 280 
upcu;, 331 
up£ (Dor.), 331 
up£a<; (Hom.), 330 
upelC (Hom.), 330 
ujiec; (Dor.), 331 
upewv (Hom.), 331 
upfjv, 200 
upiv (Dor.), 331 
u[iiv (Hom.), 330 
Ojjpe (Aeol.), 331 
uppec; (Aeol.), 331 
uppecov (Aeol.), 331 
u[ifii(v) (Aeol.), 331 
upcov, 331 
99,247 
'Yxinvia, 501 
Cxpoppoc;, 271 
0 xpiXov, 25 
<pavxaa(a, 482 
cpaayava, 1 
cpcxxdjc;, 422 
<pepe, 421,423 
(pepeoiKoc;, 263 
(pepeaOs, 421 
(pepeoOo), 421 
(pepea&ov, 421 
<p£p£T£ ipv., 421,423 
(peptico, 421, 424 
<p£poipt (paradigm), 417 
<p£povxi (Dor.), 395 
cp^povxoc;, 436 
<p£p6vxco, 421 
<p£pou, 421 

<p£poocra, 52, 197, 305 
(p£pu>, 82, 88, 96, 379, 395 
(paradigm), 403 
(pgpwv, 197, 305, 436 
(pTyyot;, 226 
cpi]pq, 286 
<P0|ii, 74 
<pr|p (Lesb.), 162 
(pOeyKTOc;, 437 
<p0lvo), 38,316 
-cpi suffix, 206 
d>iXr|pcov, 59 
OlXiTTTioc;, 59,112 
<pXaupo<;, 474 
<pX£ya), 95 


cpX£\p, <pXe(3oc;, 199 
cpovoc;, 36, 93, 271 
cpopecu, 403 
cppaol, 260 

(ppaxrtp, 74, 88,98, 308 
cppi]v, 260 
<puyr|> 300 
<puyfi<;, 234 
cpbav, 380 
cpiteaOai, 380 
(puXacrato (Ion. etc.), 91 
cpuXarra), 91 
<pd)p, 143,260 
cpa)(j<p6poc;, 482 
Xalpco, 77 
XavSAvo), 77 
Xapi(p)ei<;, 268,297 
X<5pu;, 268, 297 
X^(f)w, 7S, 282, 406,408 
XeiXioL (Ion.), 373 
Xeipepivo<;, 291 
Xeip, 373 
X0V, 88 

XfiP> 261 
Xnpa,305 
xQapaXoq, 317 
X0eq> 214 

X0d>v,37, 90,226, 289 
XiXioi, 373 
Xuev, 77, 241 
XoXoc;, 270 
XoXcdtoc;, 270 
Xpuaatap, 480 
Xpuaeoc;, 273 
Xpucrriifia, 485 
Xpuooq, 273 
XutXov, 282 
Xcbpa, 230 (paradigm), 

232 

Xibpot, 230,233 

Xaipai, 230, 235 

X(I)pai<;, 230, 236 

X^pav, 230, 233 

Xibpdc;, 230, 234 

\|/dppo<;, 170 

tyiXdv, 33 

\J/lv (Syrae.), 333 

yi>X\a, 165 

-a) Isg. tiiem., 42,98 

-cu nom.acc.du.them., 195 

<1)6 e, 201,212 

-o?6t^, 296 

-(p/-cp dat. them„ 104 

ojkik;, 361 

(bXevrj, 169 

TXXi^rji;, 475 

tbpoppebe;, -wxoc;, 303 

tbpoxepoc;, 356 

tov, 427 

-cot; acc.pl. (Dor. Sev. etc.), 
206 

-(oc, nom.sg., 98 


Mycenaean 

de-so-mo, 1, 208 
do-e-ro-U 208 
du-ru-to-moy 271 
du-wo-u-pU 209 
-e-e inf., 204 
e-e-siy 53, 384, 386,425 
e-me> 364 
e-ra-wa , 480 
e-ra-wo, 101 
i-qo-jOy 203 
ko-to-na-o , 236 
ma-te-re , 202 
mo-ri-wo-do, 478 
no-pe-re-a 2 , 52 
-o {-ois) inst., 208 
-o-i (-otii i) dat.-Ioc., 1,208 
pa-ka-na, 1 
pe-iy 333 
po-ku-ta , 86,322 
po-pu 206 
qo-u-ko-ro , 91 
re-wo-te-jOy 480 
su-qo-tciy 99 
te-u-ke-pi, 206 
wi-pi-no-Oy 206,211 
- woh - perf.act.part., 1 

Byzantine Greek 
peoaXiov, 130 • 

Modern Greek 

dyani], 2 
ypl|3oq, 163 
6uoi(c;)>2 
eiXaai, 2 
iaKa, 181 
0ct, 524 
peaaXi, 130 
Tiarepac;, 201 

Indic 

Ve dic and Post-Vedic 
Sanskrit are alphabetized in 
the Devanagari order. 

Vedic 
«-> 95 

-a 3sg.mid., 388 
dmsa-y 140,153, 171 
dkarta, 412 
dkarmay 412 
aksiy 209 
dgan 2sg., 160 
dgan 3sg., 36, 38,160,412 
dgdty 412 


dgdta, 387 
dgatanu 38 7 
agdtdm, 387 
dgama, 387 
agni-, 196 
agnih , 200,317 
agnibhihy 207, 211, 246 
agtitm , 201 
agnistiy 246 
agnitu 245 
dgne, 200 
agnehy 203, 244 
deatiy 272 

djati , 53, 76, 96, 405 
ajma y 313 
djra-y 87,284 
ahji-y 139 
dii, 76 

-ati 3pl., 386 
atikurva-y 298 
adantu 210 
dduhran> 389 
ddaiksam , 387 
ddmu 75, 87,414 
adhamd-y 286, 357 
ddhara-y 172, 285,475 
ddhdty 114 
adhiy 276 
ddhigartiya-y 276 
andya , 354 
aniti , 177, 286 
dnujna , 179 
anuydj&ms ca, 217 
-ant-y 370 
dntama-y 357 
dntara-y 357 
antdriksaat , 202 
apaciti-y 107 
dpabhartavdi, 108 
aparahnd 107 
apasphilr-y 181 
apsava-y 271 
dbravity 52 
abhiy 206 
abhikrdmya } 446 
dbhuty 379, 426 
abhrdmy 137,315 
amrtena (AV), 217 
aydniy 340, 341 
dyas-y 129, 152,169, 287 
ayh , 340 
-oya, 230 
drhatiy 93 
dvas-, 82 

412 

dvi-, 97, 245,314 
dvidahy 387 
avidaty 412 
avidam , 387 
avocahy 387 
ayyaft, 245 
asayat, 388 
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dsri-, 96 
dsret, 436 
diva , 221 

diva-, 34,145,162 
dsvafc, 200, 220 
asvatard-, 356 
divam, 201, 221 
dsvasya, 203 
divdf> 222 
divaya, 222 
astd(u), 47, 370, 375 
risdni, 414, 426 
171, 384, 425 
asi- } 486 
dsrk , 241 
ristarif, 43, 52 
dsti, 43, 266, 384,425 
dstu, 421,423 • 
asciat, 3S7 
asf/i/, 96 
aSMflJl, 241 
asyri, 340 
asmd£, 329 
asmdbhyam , 329 
asmd&am, 329 
asmai, 340 
asmdn, 329 
asmabhih, 329 
asmdsu, 329 
asm/, 379,384,425 
asrnin, 340 
asmi, 329 
as/ne, 330.. 
asmai, 340, 342 
-asya gen.sg., 222 
asyah, 340 
asya?w, 340 
asydi> 340 
ahdm 7 53, 84, 325 
-d inst., 217, 230 
-a nom.acc.du., 209,217 
-d nom. acc.neut.pl, 217 
-ad abl.sg., 202 
-ana- mid.part, 437 
-anam gen.pl., 217 
-ani nom.acc.neut.pl., 217 
ap - 7 196 
apa , 73 
dbhih, 340 
abhydh, 340 
-am gen.pl., 125,217 
dyu , 91,96 

-ah nom.pl., 47, 98, 217,230 
avdt (TS), 332 
avdm (SB), 332 
dvdyoh ($B), 332 
dvdbhyani (KS), 332 
avdm ($B), 332 
dvih, 207 
diri-, 361 

-asah nom.pl., 217,230 
dsam, 340 


asri, 340 

-i lsg.mid/pass., 388 
ita, 421,423 
itdt 2/3pl., 423 
/fi, 148 
ithd, 48, 428 
id, 108 

iddm, 340, 341 
imah t 48,428 
imam , 340, 341 
imah , 340 
wi4h, 340 
itnd(ni), 340 
imdm, 340 
ime , 340 
(ijydnti, 48, 428 
iydm, 340, 341 
-fyam, 323 
iydya, 429 
fH 421,423 
-i inst.sg., 201 
im 3 341 
inna-, 286 
-u/i 3pl.perf., 392 
iidnah> 39, 259 
udrd-y 163 
unatti , 168 
iipamd -, 357 
urri-, 355,356 
usarbudh 290 
asaft, 81, 200,300 
wsriyd, 265 
M-,201 

M, 201, 211, 244 

lima, 287 

rfcsa-, 172 

rcchdtiy 51 

-e lsg.mid., 53,388 

-e 3sg.mid/pass.prim., 388 

ekarat , 43,473 

ikddaia, 371 

$cdn «a vimsatf, 371 

eia, 423 

<?fi, 48, 90, 428 

Stu , 421 

etibhyah , 335 

ddhate , 103 

edW,423 

e&Wfc, 340 

-ebhiyah , 39 

ebhydh , 340, 341 

-enai-end inst., 217 

ena, 340 

emi, 48,428 

esam, 340 

isi, 48,428 

esri, 340 

-o/i gen.ioc.du., 209 
djos-, 77 
dsali, 103,405 
dst/?a-, 34 
-aa l/3sg.perf., 411 


-au nom.acc.du., 209,217 
/cri-, 35, 349 
kdh, 351 
fcd£, 96, 351 

katara-y 36, 84, 347, 356 
kati y 370 

kar-/kr-> 94,303,419 

kdrsati , 90 

fcavi-, 76 

icas-, 44 

kdscit , 349 

teya, 160, 203, 351 

fca, 351 

kdyamdna--, 285 
kiyant-y 370 
fcimj 349 
icw/ia, 128, 353 
kniuht, 423 
fcrt-, 306 
k$>d, 307 
fc^sd-, 317 
jfcrsnaft, 267 
94 

fcrav/s-, 35,36, 76,258 
krindti 3 89,93 
ksdm-, 37 
/csay-, 282 
ksinati , 38 
ksetram , 282 
/csnaaii, 179 
gacchatat , 424 
gdcchati , 78, 93 
gantu- 3 322 
gandhd-, 265 
gam-, 322 
garudd-, 318 
gdrta-, 276 
gdh, 248 
gdm, 248 
gfr, 260 

garri-, 163,315 
gurtd-, 100 
grndti , 292,315 
gdu-, 84, 93, 473 
gria/i, 247 
gha/hay 344 
gharma-y 79, 84, 286 
ghndnti > 36 
ca, 78, 84, 92 
cakdra , 53 
cakdra, 53 
cakrdmy 113,267 
catasrahy 368 
cafaii, 376 
caturthd-y 374 
cdtuspad-, 369 
catvarah, 92,368 
catvdri, 145, 368 
cdratf, 91, 405 
cdfcipafc (AV), 94 
cifcifv/£, 211 
dkirsati , 419 


cit 7 349 
cud-, 272 
codd-, 272 
jajhdu (§B), 411 
jandyati, 53 
janas-, 36,87, 200 
jdrtasi , 209 
jdnitriy 305, 308 
janitri ajijanat / 
jdnitryajijanaty 134 
/a, 260 
jatri-, 100 
jditUy6y 91,322 
;i-, 303 
jijndsate, 419 
;fva-, 84, 98 
jajdsa, 322 
juhdtiy 406, 408 
;na-, 411 
jna-, 91 
jhubddh-y 91 
-fa 3sg.mid/pass., 388 
-£a- pass.part., 287 
£a£, 335 
fata-, 95 
tanri-, 86 315 
£am, 335 
tdmisrah , 74,156 
£aya, 230, 335,338 
fayoft, 335 
tarsayati, 180 
£ava, 327, 334 
-£ave, 445 

-tavaiy 108 
£as£/zaa, 411 
tasmdU 335 
tdsminy 335 
£asmai, 335 
tdsya> 335 
tdsydh, 335 
tdsyam> 335 
irisyai, 335 
335 
£a£, 335 

-£a£ 2/3sg. fut.impv., 423 
-tdt 2pl.fiit.impv., 423 
tdn, 335 
td(nil 335 
tdbhih , 335 
tabhyahy 335 
tdbhydm> 335 
fam, 114,335 
tasam, 81,236 335 
tasa, 335 
tdih 335, 337 
ta(uj, 335 
£is£/ia£i, 50,405 
tisrrift, 309,367 
fri^armj, 74, 327, $29 
t(u)vdm, tuvam, 74, 86, 
327, 328 
fa ptc., 328 
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trtfya-, 374 

devdtta-y 49 

pahkti-, 370 

bdhuh, 250 

te dat.gen.sg., 328, 329 

devdyoh, 209 

pacati, 73, 78 

bd/zdft, 203 

te du., 335 

devar-, 309 

panca , 73, 92, 369 

bdhvohy 209 

te nom.pl., 205,335 

devahy 205 

potati, 75 

bibhdya, 267 

-te 3sg.mid.prim., 388 

devdnjdnma , 208, 217 

pafi-, 96,428 

bibhitsatiy 419 

tena , 335,338 

devdn,206 

pflfni, 52 

budh-y 268 

tend, 335 

devdbhyah, 236 

pad- ‘step’ 260 

budhnd-y 168 

tebhih, 335, 337 

devebh(i)yahy 207, 217 

pad- W, 73, 86,272 

bodhdya-, 268 

tebhyah , 335, 338 

devebhih, 207, 212, 217 

paddh, 202 

bodhayitdr-y 268 

tesam, 335, 338 

devesu, 208, 217,224 

pddah , 206 

brdvitiy 52 

tesu , 335, 338 

devdz/z, 207,217,224 

paddrn, 200 

bhdra t 421, 423 

frdyfl/i, 60, 74, 83,86, 205, 

dosd, 230 

pfldd, 201, 202 

bhdrata , 421 

367 

dydm, 115,254 

paddm, 208 

bhdratah, 436 

trimsattamd- ($B), 375 

dyduh, 39 

padi, 204 

bhdratdt 2pl., 423 

trihy 376 

drdvmas-, 52 

pddyate, 174 

bharatut, 423 

tripdd-y 368 

dvamdvd-y 263 

pdnthahy pathah , 259 

bharatdm , 421 

trl 367 

dvddasa, 371 

pari, 146 

bhdratiy 395 

tvd-, 334 

dvar-y 88, 259 

palvaldm (Late), 304 

bhdratu, 421 

ivdf, 327 

dvtfz, 161, 366, 376 

paiw, 86,322 

bharatha , 395 

tvdyd, 327 

dvitiya-, 374 

pascd, 201, 211 

bhdradhva(m) y 421 

tvdyi, 327 

dvipdd-y 366 

p4f, 201, 260 

Mtonm, 197,436 

Ivd, 328 

dve, 365 

patrarn, 51,114, 283, 469 

bharantamy 421 

tVQy 327 

dvdu, d(u)vdu , 88,114, 365 

pddah, 205 

bhdranti, 395 

fvdm, 327, 328 

dhdnvatiy 316 

pddam, 94, 201 

bharantiy 52,197,305 

fve, 327 

dhdyatU 114 

payayati, 114 

bhdrantiiy 421 

tsaratiy 44 

dhdrma-y 138 

pdrsm-, 179 

bhdramdna-, 437 

-thah 2sg.mid> 388 

dhdrdyatiy 107 

pdhiy 423 

bharasi, 395 

datthdy 433 

dhuma-y 99, 286 

pitar/pitar, 108 

bhdrasey 390 

dddaty 436 

dfcr-, 286 

o 

pitdr- y 6, 275, 308 

Wtorosva, 421,423 

dddatahy 436 

-dhvam 2pl.mid., 54, 388 

pitdram , 108 

bhdrdmas(i), 395 

dddatU 384, 386, 433 

-dhve/~dh(u)ve 2pl.mid., 

pifd, 49,73,97,98,108 

bhdrdmiy 88, 96, 395 

ddddtiy 406,433 

54, 388 

(paradigm), 200 

bhdremay 417 

daddmiy 49,433 

nd, 82 

pzlw/z, 108 

bhdreya, 388, 417 

dddasiy 433 

-na- pass.part., 287 

pitrn, 199 

fctod-, 287,419 

dadmdhy 49 

nah, 329, 334 

pifri, 108 

bhinnd-y 287 

dddhatiy 75,406 

ndpat-y 82, 303 

pitriya-y 275 

bhrsti-y 180 

dddhamiy 48, 53 

• naptf, 197,246 

piba , 14 

bhrdtar-y 74, 84, 308 

dadhduy 114, 411 

ndbhas-y 74, 88 

pibatiyS 1,74,115,405 

bhrdtd, 88,98 

dadhmdhy 48,433 

namasydti, 107 

ptto-, 114 

-mfl, -mfl lpl.sec., 386, 392 

dd«, datdhy 314 

nara-y 51 

pitudaru-y 323 

lpLprim., 386 

ddmunas-y 253 

naram, 260 

putrd-y 280 

tnaksdy 148, 208 

dasama-y 375 

/zdva, 370 

puru-y 360 

majjati, 173 

ddtaz, 163,315 

ndvahy 197 

pura, 252 

wdf, 325 

datar-y 308 

ttdvate, 278 

purnd-y 100, 287 

mati-, 95, 201, 316 

danam, 98, 287 

navam , 197 

prcchdtiy 183, 407 

mafz, 201 

ddru, 200 

Mflvamd-, 375 

prt/rd-, 53, 356 

mddhu, 252 

daiuvds-y 39 

rtdvd, 197 

prs-, 261 

madhukrt y 303 

d(i)ydu-y 40 

«ai-, 261 

pra, 73, 84 

mddhiiy 210 

divdh, 39 

«asdfc, 98 

pr&tika-y 296 

madhya-y 75, 88,159, 160, 

dU-y 261 

ttdmrt, 313 

prathiyas-y 356 

275 

dirghd-y 36 

nasa, 98 

prdsna-y 408 

manas-, 107 

ddvas-, 417 

n\, 37 

prayas-y 360 

manasvin-y 162 

d(u)va, 365 

nisddya, 311 

priydtara-y 356 

mdndmsiy 210 

duhitdr-y 54 

«fdd-, 37,173 

priydy 230 

mdnusa-, 34 

dhnhati , 380 

hm, 41 

priyosriya-, 265 

mdnyate , 81, 316, 407 

drmhdte , 380 

nrbhih, 260 

prusvdy 162,467 

mdma, 325, 327 

drs-, 274 

nrbhydm , 209 

plavate , 314,405 

mdyate , 317 

dfsiya-y 274 

«au, 332 

plihdn-y 152 

md/rt, 325 

degdhi, 79 

«au-, 314 

ptosi-, 165, 306 

mdyi, 325 

devd~y 199,217 (paradigm), 

-nfa 3pLmid., 388 

babhrd-y 267 

mdto, 54, 81 

273, 304 

-«te 3pl.mid., 388 

balin-y 34, 73 

-mato' lpl.sec.mid., 388 

devdtat-y 304 

pafctfid-, 370, 374 

bahih, 207 

-mfl/ze lpl.prim.mid., 388 
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mdhya(m), 325,327 

-rafaj 3 pl.mid., 388 

ma, 326 

rayt-y 254, 297 

ma , 384,456 

rdjan-y 97, 204 

314 

rdjaputra-, 107 

mdMr-, 6,308 

rdjaputra-, 107 

257 

ro/ni, 204 

niid/pass.part., 291 

ra/nf, 473 

mdndyati, 53,83 

rat, 473 

marn , 325 

rdydy 255 

mindti, 284 

rasti, 82 
♦ » 

mivatu 160 

rikr-y 307 

mukhatdh, 362 

rindkti, 82 

mrfa-, 46, 94 

rudhira-y 88,97,285 

roftjrti/i, 95,470 

-re 3pl.mid„ 387,388 

me, 326 

reknas-y 307 

mehati, 83 

red/ii, 79 

-yal-yd Lnst.ger., 446 

revartt-, 297 

-ya~, 160 

rocate, 34 

ydh, 347 

roc/iii, 405 

> 

ydkrt, 52, 83, 241, 257 

rod/iafi, 286 

yaknah , 241 

iambaie, 137 

yaj-, 84 ■' 

lunati, 82 

ydjati, 380 ' ■ 

Jofcd/i, 271 

ydjate, 380 

vah, 331,334,463 

yajM, 217 

vaksdyati , 77 

ydd, 347 

vac-, 260 

ya«t-> 429 

vdcas-, 34 ,200 

ydntUy 421 

vafsa-, 273 

y^visf/ia-, 357 

vdnas-, 82, 293 

yasds-y 107 

vamiti, 81 

yaias-, 107 

vaydm , 329 

/4,347 

vdiyas-, 255 

ydtar-, 308 

vdriyas-, 356 

jugam, 36, 52,77,97,107, 

vdrfya?ri$y 355 

200 , 217 (paradigm), 272 

varsam, 34 

yugdy 210,217, 225 

vasfe, 82 

jugarii, 210,217 

vasnd-y 143,165 

yuge, 209, 217 

vdhati, 36, 77, 88 , 403,405 

yunjdnti , 406 

-va ldu., 386, 387 

yunakti, 406 

vak, 260 

yuvat, 332 

vdghat-y 79 

yuvdbhyam> 332 

vacah, 260 

yavam, 332 

vdjdyati, 140 

yuvdyoh, 332 

vata-y 53 

)'wvas4/i, 295 

vam, 332 

yuvdbhyam, 332 

vam, 332 

yuvam, 332 

vdhayati, 403 

yava>yw«a/i> 310 

vi dkrtas, 182 

0 

yuvo/j, 332 

vimsati, 129, 371 

yusmaty 331 

vitta-, 83 

yusmdbhyam, 331 

vittat, 424 

yusmdkam, 331 

vid-y 83 

yasmddatta-, 331 

vidd, 392, 393 

/asm an» 330 

vidtih> 392 

yusmd, 331 

vidma, 392 

yu/4m, 330 

vidvd(m)s-, 1 

yodhdyati, 170,173 

vidhdva , 97 

yoJi, 473 

virapsd-, 40 

raghu-, 91,139, 315 

viveda , 409 

rayu, 316 

vis-, 84 

rdf/ia-, 203, 204, 300 

visvajit-, 303 

rathf-y 203,204 

visam, 41,226 


vird-, 99, 285 

saparydti , 473 

vfita-, 47,94,204, 473 

sapla, 6 , 47, 73, 370 

vfkad , 202 

sapfrif/ia-, 375 

204 

saptamd-y 273, 375 

vr/cifi, 203 

sarpa-, 34 

vrke , 223 

sarva-, 113,145, 298 

v#cai/i, 212 

salildm, 41, 81 

vrndfi, 160 
□ 1 

sus-, 44 

vrsa/d-, 280 

sasmin , 335 

vfsali, 280 

sa/iasrafam4- (^B), 375 

vrsd, 280 

sahasram , 178, 373 

veh, 314 

s^ } 335, 341 

veti, 430 

sfdati, 405 

vettha, 53,115, 392 

s»-, 51 

veda lsg., 87, 392 

sugdndhi-y 265 

veda 3ig., 392, 409 

200,259 

sak-y 271 

swvar, 241, 262 

sank-y 44 

sii-, 271 

satatamd-, 375 

, siinavi, 204 

safam, 34, 36,75, 373 

sutiave , 201 

satdhima-, 273 

sumi-, 99 

sdirava/i, 252 

sano, 251 

iafrave, 251 

sunau, 204 

idirubJnfc, 252 

sumdya-, 54 

idtrubhyah , 252 

-se 2 sg.mid., 388 

idiram, 251 

s6na , 225, 232 

idfrosw, 252 

s^na/i, 236 

iatrau, 252 

sA:ab/mati, 168,287 

idrdha-y 45 

stdh, 385 

ii/ca-, 271 

stabhnati , 45 

iiiafi, 303 

slirfa-, 52,100 

ilici, 210, 246 

sthah, 385 

s(«Jva, 40 

sthd(na), 384, 386,425 

irntl, 423 

sthd-y 411 

Uva-, 315 

sthitd; 48 

imdirw, 177 

sndti, 402 

syav<l-, 297 

snusd, 97,169, 226 

srad-dddhana-, 38 

spdrdhate , 380 

irad d/ia-, 150 

spai-, 260 

sraddha , 35,473 

smds(i)/srndh, 384,425 

srdyate , 76 

s/iitd-, 159 

sravas-, 76 

sravati , 174 

irow-, 103 

sva-, 334 

sVomate-, 314 

sva /2 (Ist du.), 385 

irdsi, 16 

svadfril 162,407 

svdbhih , 39 

svddistha-, 357 

ivaiwra-, 47 

svddiyamsy svddiyasah , 355 

svasrw-, 253 

svadti-, svaduh , 107,145, 

fvanah> 205 

161,162,315 

sdf, 370 

svodd/i, 451 

sasf/ja-, 293, 370 

svapa/atf, 162 

-si ipv., 16 

svapna-, 139, 168 

sd, 335 

svasar-, 139, 309 

sdh, 335 

hamsd-y 88 

sakft, 365 

hdnuvoh, 209 

sdtfia, 242,244 

fcdnii, 79, 84,93, 408 

sagarbhya-, 92 

hdryati , 77 

sdcate, 78 

/alsia-, 34 

sace , 381 

Jiifcl-, 48,49,437 

sad/jdstfiaf, 202 

hiranyam , 273 

sanfi, 266, 384,425 

hiranydya-, 273 

sanfw, 421 
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hrdy 35 
heman , 77 

Post-Vedic Sanskrit 

adhikarana-, 194 
apadana-y 194 
abhicara-y 271 
karana-, 194 
kartar-, 194 
karman-, 194 
kdrakaniy 194 
krt, 268 
kesarah, 323 
&va, 128 
kvacay 128 

Candragupta, 84 
tatpurusa-y 263 
taddhita, 268 
tdlavya, 84 
Tukhdra-y 22 

Tusdra-y 22 

dhulih , 313 
panca, 73 
pancdmrtah, 73 
palavi, 124, 246 
prathama vibhaktih, 194 
bahuvrihi-, 262 
wrrt/i, 95 

o • 

mldyatiy 165 
Vfrswdeva-, 263 
vimsatitama-, 375 
vibhakti-y 194 
visarga-, 81 
visarjanlya-y 81 
sudra, 280 
sampraddna-y 194 
saniskrta-, 20 
-fci (dialectalism), 423 

Pali, Prakrit 
cha y 370 

Domari 

35 

manusy 34 
q/i, 34 
sa i, 34 
s«p, 34 
wars, 34 
xast , 34 

Romani 

sap, 34 
fely 34 
/ov, 370 
va/ 1 ,34 


Iranian 

Avestan 

Alphabetical order: 

a, d, a, p, p, e, e, o, d, i, 1, u , 

i, X, X, X V , gy y, Cyjy ty 8, dy 

8> P>/> *)■> n, wi, ^ 

v, r, 5, 3 , s, /, i, h . 

aetaeibiidy 335 
aeuua-y 364 
aogo (OAv.), 77 
ar/huud (OAv.), 209 
-anqm (gen.pl.), 217 
antard mru- y 473 
-arp, 392 
astiy 384 
astw, 421 
OSpfl, 211 

topa~, 34, 217 (paradigm) 

aspaesM, 208 

aspahe, 203 

azaitu 53, 76 

gzpw, 53, 84, 325 

azpm (OAv.), 325 

asiy 209 

asfrV, 370 

asndy 338 

-a/ze, 222 

a/»', 384 

ahura-y 217 (paradigm) 
ahurahiia (OAv.), 217 
a/zwra (OAv.), 217 
ahurdyhd (OAv), 217 
a/i«?a, 329 

ahmaibiid (OAv.), 329 
a/zmat (OAv), 329 
ahmakdrriy 329 
a/?mi, 384 

d (postposition), 231 
-d lsg; (OAv), 98 
-dat, 202 

diiapta (OAv), 196 
auuisy 207 
aflral, 471 
-d, gen.du., 209 
drjhqm, 236 

(OAv.), 217 
$sa-, 217 (paradigm) 
prpzata-, 172 
ddduua (OAv), 332 
a/««d (OAv), 329 
i8dy 148 
i, 341 
fi, 341 

wruuard-y 231 (paradigm) 

usvahiy 385 

-u instr., 201 

kaenciy 93 

kaoiiqniy 246 

kauna (OAv.), 242 

kauuaem , 242 


/caldra-, 84 
kaffhey 349 
IcahtZy 349 
kahiid (OAv.), 349 
/ca/iwdi, 349 
kah?ndty 349 
&a, 349 
£prp««idi, 423 
xrataoty 471 
xrafw, 211 
xruniy 260 

xsoiflttf-, 3 
xsMwas, 370 
jcJhpwwi&j (OAv), 179 
xswiaiMa (OAv), 331 
xsmat (OAv), 331 
xswd, 330 
xsmduuoiiay 331 
xswafom (OAv.), 331 
x v a«g (OAv), 241, 262 
gae8d-y 231 (paradigm) 
gauu-y 84 
gdut (OAv), 247 
gardtna-y 84 
garoip 471 

griuud-, 231 (paradigm) 
-cdy 84, 231 
caiias-cd (OAv.), 349 
caiidy 349, 350 
catarjrdy 368 
ca6ru.gaosa~, 369 
caOrus , 369,376 
cardna-y 290 
ca/z»d (OAv), 203, 349 
cahmdiy 349 
cikditeros (OAv), 392 
cPcdy 349 
dl, 349 
-dm, 349 
cis, 349 

cl-cd (OAv), 349 
jaintiy 79 
juua-y 84 

taibiid (OAv), 74, 327, 
329 

tauud (OAv), 327 
ftt, 335 

tais (OAv), 335 
toi (OAv.), 328 
tisrdy 367 

tuuom (OAv.), 327 
tu, 327, 328 
8$at (OAv.), 327 
6f$a acc.encl. (OAv), 328 
0j3d (OAv.), 327 
327, 328 
Qriaiiar-y 368 
Britiia-y 374 
Orisqstsrna-y 375 
daetm-y 231 (paradigm) 
daeuudy 225 
daidff (OAv), 196 


darogd.bazdus (OAv), 250 
ddtf (OAv.), 104 
da8a-y 217 (paradigm) 
daBaeibiio, 207 
259 

dongpaiti - (OAv), 203, 
259 

duua-y 231 (paradigm) 
-dwm (OAv), 388 
dmo««/i-(OAv.), 52 

pairi-daezaiieitiy 79 

patfd, 259 
pant&y 259 
pila, 73 
/pdrd, 199 
fra/frdy 73, 84 
fraesta-y 360 
frabda , 37 

baeuuardbisy 207 

-biia, 209 
brdtar-y 84 
naectSy 82 
«an!, 209 
«a (OAv.), 332 
«duwdza-*, 402 
«d (OAv), 329, 330 
npwid, 259 
ndrdbiiay 209 
ttP (OAv), 329 
«d, 329 
-rnaiSiy 388 

maibiid (OAv.), 325,327 
mat (OAv), 325 
mana, 325 
mandy 210 

masiia-y 217 (paradigm) 
masiimg (OAv.), 217 
masiifa-, 41,42 
mato, 384 

md, 326 
mduudiia, 325 
wa (OAv.), 314 

325 

monti-, 95, 316 
morozu-y 139, 145,162, 

315 

mordzujiti-y 163 
wp.Md (OAv.), 325 

me, 326 
moi gen., 326 

moi dat. (OAv.) 326 
rnraot, 52 
yaozdadditi, 473 
yauuaeji-, 246 
yauudkdm, 332 
yakaro, 241 
yasndat-ca , 202 
jaz-, 84 
yazaesa , 390 
ydkaro, 241 
(OAv), 330 

yuSmaibiid (OAv.), 331 
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yusmat, 331 

aspahya> 203 

yusmdkdnu 331 

bratar-, 84 

yuzdtn , 331 

-ca, 84 

yuzvm (OAv), 330 

dada-y 53 

vaem, 329 

Darayava(h)u§ , 263 

vaxsiia-y 419 

Garrnapada-y 84 

vac-, 259 

Gattoaruva-, 84 

vazazrt, 77 

jadiyami, 92 

vd (OAv.), 332 

jantiy, 84 

vdxs, 260 

jzv«~, 84 

vata- (OAv.), 53 

-md, 326 

va (OAv.), 331 

madaiSuva, 208 

Vd (OAv.), 331 

-ttzazy, 326 

vqBfid-, 231 (paradigm) 

masfcdtzv-d, 231 

vo, 331 

*pardeza- , 79 

vdistd (OAv), 53 

*paridaiza- (Med.), 79 

vzs-, 84 

-to/y, 329 

vzsto-, 83 

*zzato-, 4 

viuuaeSa> 409 

vtzyam, 329 

visaiti , 371 

v*0-, 84 

vzs^stama-, 375 

Xsaydrsan-, 263 

v/s, 41 

jcfoasdfr, 407 

vispaite, 244 

yad-, 84 

satdm, 35 

sto (OAv.), 384 

Middle Persian 

sto, 385 

spasiia, 395 

drangy 165 

spdrdZMi 152,177 

wad y 4 

snauuardy 157 

wlsty 371 

sraoman-, 314 

zaoOraiiat , 471 

Modern Persian 

ZaraBustra 263 

zaraniio-piOi , 210 

bad, 4 

zasto-, 217 (paradigm) 

gtdy 478 

zastaiio (OAv.), 209 

gulaby 478 

zastais , 207,212 

kiriy 93 

zzia, 77, 241 

palez , 79 

zixfanha-, 419 

zz'mo (OAv), 77,241 

Khotanese 

zto" (OAv), 423 

s/tooGrtfl-, 217 (para- 

(pfl-)stomj-, 79 

digm) 

ysazz-, 78 

sztoto- (OAv), 315 

/zaeto-, 3 

Baluchi 

hauruua-, 304 

hauruuatat-, 304 

gvabzy 170 

hakdrzt, 365 

hazayrdm , 373 

Ossetic 

/ia, 335 

/zdzYisz-, 367 

(ce)xsin (Iron), 3 

franfz, 384 

cexsijnce (Digor), 3 

hdntu> 421 

tosto' (Digor), 371 

ho, 335 

wzze/-, 77 

hizubis, 211 

xld (Iron), 3 

humanarjhaty 471 


Pashto 

Old Persian . . _ 

adam, 84 

metjeriy 3, 5 
ytoa, 257 

-a/za, 217 

Z3, 326 

fliva-, 364 
-andnu 217 


Anatolian 

epten, 421 


epduy 421 

For the cuneiform languages 

epzi, 73,469 

voiced and voiceless stops 

-er/-?r, 392 

are alphabetized under K, 

erueniy 396 

P, and T. 

es-, 421 

Hittite 

es\ 53 
esa, 388 

o-, 337 

e$har> 54, 241 

alel 478 

eiii, 384 

alpciy 196 

eimly 384 

alpdSy 41,42, 74,196, 200 

eSten, 387 

ammedaz(a)> 325 

esteni * 384 

a ramei, 325 

e&to, 421,424 

ammwfc, 325,326 

efw/z, 387 

-an acc. sg., 337 

eswam, 384 

annas , 6 

e&i, 384 

annaz, 354 

ed-/ed-y 53,437 

-a/zt-, 437 

-edi/-edaniy 337 

-anta(ri), 388 

edmu 75 

-a«tof(i), 388 

ezzatenu 83 

antuhSan t 201,218,221 

-ha(ha)(ri)y 388 

antuhsas , 218 (paradigm), 

-ha(ha)t(i)y 388 

220,222 

(Old), 388 

azzfw/zsas dat.loc.pl., 207, 218 

halkuessar, 93 

anzdSy 329 

hamenk-y 173 

w 

azzzei, 329 

ftazzf-, 53, 96 

anzedaz(a)y 329 

hantiy 41 

aplep-, 421 

/zapptoazzt-, 42, 54,96 

appanduy 421 

hapziy 469 

appanzU 73 

hdranasy 311 

ape, 339 

haraiy hdran-y 54, 311 

V W 

m Appii, 200 

hark-y 260 

ar-, 421 

hargandU'fharg(a)ndu-y 

am-, 286 

51,54 

aratf, 196 

harki-y 53,172 

arantaruy 421 

/zanzazzs, 250 

dri (paradigm), 396 

/zars-, 54 

k* 

-a(ri) 3sg., 388 

hartakka 37,172 

arhut, 42 1 arkuwai-, 41 

/zartoggcs, 181 

arskizziy 51 

/zassa^, 6 

artoru, 421 

/zassw-, ftaisws, 309, 367 

artumaty 421 

hassaiara-, hassusarasy 309 

aru, 421 

367 

-as gen.sg., 203 

hastai-y 42 

-as noni-sg., 337 

hasterza , 50, 53, 166 

asandUy 421 

hatukziy 45 

asanzU 384 

-hhe (Old), 53 

assw (Old), 210,252 

/zews, 199 

k» f 

adant-y 437 

-/zi, 114 

aftos, 6,199 

himma-y 97 

\A 

attas gen.sg., 203 

huhhasy 270 

Lf V W 

auli-y 157 

/ztos-, 53 

M 

-aZy 218 

hulanasy 166, 287 

V 

azzasteniy 173 

-iiwf, 423 

-ozzi, 90 

ftwwa/as, 58 

-e, 337 

-z neut.pl., 344 

-e, 339 

irhaitta(ri)> 380 • 

ekuzzi, 163 

irhaizziy 380 

e/zz, 195 

ishd, 218 

-ezzzatt, 129 

is/za-mi, 200 

k# 

ep, 421 

ishanaly 241 
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iShal, 238 

pat-> 73 

-waitat, 388 

Lyci an 

ishi-, 54 

paddai, 396 

-miifa/(/,), 388 


iskalldri, 283 

pattar , 75 

vvatar, 196,210, 258 

-edi, 90 

-/f, 218 

pe-, 54 

wekzi, (paradigm) 396 

epirije 42, 54, 96 

ff, 421 

peda, 218 

-we«,386 

esfred/, 90 

idalawes-, 404 

peda-, 54 

-weni , 385 

etre/i; 172 

idalu-, 404 

peda», 90, 200, 218 

wes, 329, 330 

kbatra-y 54 

itar, 241 

-snom.sg., 81 

wedenas/widenas , 210 , 

/d>z, 374 

itnas, 241 

sdkiya-, 54, 81 

258 

-ke, 41 

iwfcan, 52, 77, 97, 200, 272 

iafcmva-, 73 

widdriwitdr , 39,210, 259, 

terihe, 203 

fad/eszi, 41,82 

285 

262 

tideimi, 114 

kaneszi, 419 

iei-^44 

-za, 328 

fi/ie, 203 

karas, 261 

iiptamiya 6 , 73, 370 

zahhdii, 199 

-*a, 54 

karpizzi, 381 

imn/f, 211 

zahhiyawastati , 380 

*»famz-, 53 

karptari, 381 

-imas, 208, 331 

zik, 327, 328 


kartimmiyaz , 199 

-imis, 331 


Lydian 

fcard/ya£ 76 

swfcmiJ/-, 54 

Palaic 


kdst-, 297 

iumanza, 311 


emi-, 326 

fcaffa, 90 

iwmdi, 330 

hantana-, 53 

mariwda , 47S 

ke, 339 

swmeJ (NH), 331 

h(a)pari(ya)-, 54 

qaAmAu-, 91 

gemi, 6,322 

sumenzan , 330 

harai , 54 


ker*> 76 

sumes, 330 

fi, 328 


Jbifflr, 373 . - 

sumedaz(a), 330 

-ffwwar, 54 

Germanic 

ki-, 382 

-summis, 329 


Gothic 

fc/idiwaiif-, 297 

-fa, -dd«, 328 

CUNEIFORM LuVIAN 


kuenzi, 79, 84, 93,408 

d«j-, 382 


fo» and p are alphabetized 

Jfctdl, 78, 92,97, 348 

takku, 78, 92 

ai-, 53 

after h and t respectively. 

(paradigm), 352 

danatta , 211 

di/iar, 54 


kuis kuis, 267, 353 

-fa(WJ 2sg., 388 

-af/, 90 

-a lsg., 98 

^Kumarbi, 200 

-fafrij 3sg., 388 

az(zas)ta , 53 

ahma sa weiha, 309 

fcwrur, 78 

far/cuvva (»/)-, 78, 95 

-ha, 41 

ahtau, 370,375 

kuwapU 206 

far/i-, 402 

54 

W V 

ainlibim, 371 

j kuwat, 351 

tarhzi , 54 

franfi/i-, 53 

ains, 102, 364 

la?nan, 54, 313 

far», 200 

/zdiv/s, 97 

airpakunds*, 100 

lip-> 34 

-faffij 2 sg., 388 

hishi(ya)-> 54 

aipei, 6 

lukk 403 

-faf(7), -af(7) 3sg., 388 

/f/, 90 

ajukdups*, 304 

lukke -, 90 

-tati (Old), 388 

&ars-> 35, 90 

a/:rs, 87, 284 

/uri-, 82 

ddyuga 365 

kui -, 35, 90 

aleina, 169 

maklanza, 97 

fefca», 37,90,310 

tappas-, 74 

*alis0y 179 

malli, 397 

fer/-, 367 

targas(sa)»a//a/i-, 151 

a/;is*, 347 

ma»-, 296 

teripp-, 90 

-dduwar, 389 

alpizay 355 

man(n)inkuwa- ? 296 

-fis, 328 

-ttuwar(i), 54 

awsans, 171 

maniyahh-, 296 

tuedaz(a), 327 

u(n)za, 331 

anasilan*> 472 

mehur , 98 

fueJ, 327 

zarf-, 90 

arms, 286 

tfiefcfci-, 54, 81 

tuhhai-y 99, 286 

zfparf, 388 

ataugjan , 44 

merta, 46 

fwfc, 327 


affa, 6 , 88 

-wtf, 325 

-ttuma(ri), 54, 388 

Hieroglyphic Luvian 

apnam, 168,472 

-imi, 325 

- ttuma(ri)/- ttuma t(i). 


-a«, 417 

-«di, 329,330 

389 

(dj-mzz, 326 

a «/:««*, 77,104 

nekuzzi, 303 

-tumat, 388 

d-sfaj-, 53 

aurtigards, 153 

»efcwz mehur> 258 

tuwa , 260 

d-zfaj-fw, 53 

bair , 421 

»ep/s, 74, 90 

ftiwflz, 260 

fca-W-, 53 

• fea/ra, 96, 395 

Neia, 19 

ug, 325,326 

ha-wa/i-, 314 

bairadau, 421 

newahh-, 418 

unuttat , 380 

INFRA a-fca, 76 

bair anna, 417 

newahhi, 98, 401 

-wi, 206,337 

tamari, 405 

bairan, 82, 88 

pafcs-, 49,407 

ui*i, 423 

fz-pa-s(V)-, 74 

bairandaity 421 

pahhur, 196 

uddar , 196 

tu-wa/i-tara/i-, 54 

bairhtei, 311 

pa/f=as,155 

W/i-, 123,169 

fuwt-, 365 

frafr/ifs, 311 

pa//i/-, 54, 286 

walhzi , 54 

it-zu ? -za, 331 

bairipy 395 

pa/fdna-, 54 

w«rsa~, 113 

VINCERE hi-s(a)-hi~, 54 

tairi/» ipv., 421,423 

para, 73 

vrassezi, 82 

-V-sa/i gen.sg., 203 

barizeins*y 239 

paria, 21 \ 

-mista, 388 

zti-wa/i-ni-, 35 

feadrgs, 199 
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beidan*, 75 

hi, 206 

bidjan, 86 

bidjds, 385,386 

bigitan, 77 

bilaibjan *, 82 

blinda > 309 

/dinds, 309 

bropar , 74, 88, 98 

bropruns, 206 

-da lsg.mid., 388 

-da 3sg.mid., 388 

-dapret, 12 

dag acc.sg., 221 

dagvoc.sg., 221 

dagam, 207,212 

dagans, 129,171, 206, 224 

dagis, 203 

dagos , 205 

dogs, 220 

daar, 88 

dfwps*, 87 : 

driugan , 272 
-e gen.pl, 218, 252 
eis, 340, 341 
fadar , 6,73, 88 
faihu*, 86 
fairguni , 465 
fatrzna , 179 
fidurfalps * 369 
fidwdr, 368 
fidwdrtaihun , 371 
368, 369 
fisks*, 86,472 
/odr*> 282 
/ofw, 94 
/otus, 73, 86 
/ra, 73 

fraliusan*, 82 
fruma , 374 
/id/s, 49, 287 
gafngs, 294 
gaits, 153,472 
ga/ei/co, 362 
gamains, 102,119,317 
gamunds*, 81, 95 
*gans, 88 
gastins, 206,245 
gasts , 77, 88,153 
gateihan*, 405 
gawigan*, 88 
gazds, 150 

giba, 231 (paradigm), 232 
giba acc.sg., 231,233 
gibai, 231, 233 
giban, 153 
gibo, 231,236 
gifcos gen.sg., 231,234 
gfbos pL, 231, 235 
gisfradagis, 290 
giutan*, 78, 406,408 
*grewa-, 163 


giana , 105,153, 310 
habaip, 404 
/iaf/is*, 103, 472 
/ia/rdrt, 45 

/zairtd, 35, 76, 87,95 
hditaza, 390 
hahy 171,472 
hardizo , 355 
hardus , 355 
/icr;is, 85 
/da/w', 102 
hleipra*, 283 
hneiwan , 169,174 
Aors, 285 
hund *, 75, 87 
/iuzd, 150, 304 
/i/a, 349, 351 
h/apar, 356 
hamma , 338, 349 
Ivammeh, 338 
- /i/ana, 349 
/i/as, 35,78, 349, 351 
/i/<?, 349 
his, 203, 349 
/i/izaf, 349 
hizos*, 349 
/vd, 349, 351 
igqara, 332 
iggis acc., 332 
iggis dat., 332 
ija, 340 
ijos, 340 
ik, 325 

fw ‘ani, 384, 425 
im dat.pl, 340 
imma, 340 
ina, 340,341 
BIS, 341 

is 2sg., 384, 425 

is nom.$g.masc., 340,341 

-is pron.suff., 329 

-is gen.sg., 222 

ist, 96,384,425 

ita, 340, 341 

ifa/i, 75, 87 

izai, 340 

ize, 340 

izd, 340 

izos, 340 

izvvara, 331 

izw/s acc., 331 

izwis dat., 330 

juggs, 295 

juk* 52,77,97 

pis, 330 

JCaisar*, 58 

/caisara-gi/d } 58 

kalds*, 87 

kaurn*, 287 

Aw«*, 6 

Aasfws*, 322 

/aggs*, 165 


letan*, 100 

wais, 356 

malari* 282, 397 

manaseps, 98 

mari-saiws*, 314 

rneiria, 325 

meins, 333 

mes*, 130 

midjis*, 75, 88 

mik , 325, 326 

mikils, 81 

mildeis*, 172 

minniza , 360 

m/s, 325 

mitan*, 75,271 

nama, 313 

nasips*, 439 

-nda l/2/3pl.mid/pass. 

prim., 388 
nepla*, 282 
m, 82 

mu/da/is, 113 
niun, 138, 370 
-os, 47 

qipands , 436 
qipus*, 473 
qiman, 78,160,417 
qimau ,417 
gius, 98, 99 
ra£/d, 312 
raudai, 88 
rnups*, 97 
reikists, 357 
-s nom.sg.masc., 81 
sa, 336 
sai/zs, 370 
saihsta, 293, 375 
saihan , 73 
sa/frdn, 400 
sa/t, 81 
saftan*, 172 
sawi/, 241 
sezna, 333 
si, 340, 341 
sifran, 6, 73, 370 
si/w, 385 
si/wm, 384, 425 
szjitfs*, 385 
sijup, 384, 425 
siA, 333 

sind, 384,386, 425,426 
sineigs*, 278 
sis, 333 
siw/an*, 159 
sliupan*, 34, 74, 165 
snazws, 79 
so, 336, 341 
soAjan, 81,144 
stairno *, 166 
sunau dat.sg., 252 
sana« voc.sg., 251 
suniwe, 252 


sana acc.sg., 251 
sununs , 206, 252 
sanus, 99, 250 
sutiza *, 355 
swarts*, 182 
swinpdza mis, 451 
taihun, 75, 87,94, 370 
taz7zanda*, 375 
tiuhan, 103 
tuggdy 475 
fandas*, 75 
twa, 365 
fiva hunda , 75 
twaddje , 210 
twai, 365 
twa/i£ 371 
twos, 365 
pahan*, 74, 472 
jza/, 336 
jbaim, 336, 338 
panima, 336, 338 
pana , 336 
j?ans, 336 

j7ata nom./acc., 336 
paurp*, 87 
336, 338 
jjeina, 327 
)ds, 336,338 
piuda, 469 
^izai, 336 
jfiize, 336 
pizo , 336 
jjfzos, 336 
jjd fem. acc., 336 
pd neut. nom.-acc. pl., 336 
pd$,336 

preis*, 74,86,367 
pridja, 374 
j?ri/a, 86, 367 
]?ri/a hunda, 75 
j?u, 86, 327 
puk, 327 
Pus , 327 
agAara*, 332 
ugAis acc., 332 
wg/cis dat., 332 
78 

undar, 475 
wnsara, 329 
ansfis}, 329 
amviss^, 83 
wahsjan , 77 
wazr, 99 
miif, 87 
warmjan *, 79 
wasjan*, 82 
vvadrd, 76 
vvtfi/is, 143 
weis, 329 
widuwo , 97 
ivdcittia, 430 
wi/eis, 430 


Germanic (Gothic) 
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wili, 417 

keisur , 3 

/resserc, 73 

acer, 87,284 

wiljau, 139 

bellari, 85 

g/aft, 156 

an, 102,364 

wit, 332, 365 

fcfaSdH, 121 

Goef/ie, 32 

an las twentig, 371 

wulfs, 200 

/cwntti, 87 

Graubiinden , 507 

-as gen.sg., 222 

wulla*, 287 

fam, 473 

Himd, 5 

dst, 103,150 

-za 2sg.mid/pass.prim., 388 

Zeim, 102 

fcfe, 327 

bceddd, 4 


fercti, 76 

ifcr, 331 

bcedling, 4 

Old High German 

fesarc, 121 

' ICfl/ser, 3 

bcers, 180 


loh, 104 

iCttc&ucfc, 5 

beard , 156 

ambo*, 172 

maltar , 282 

Leumund , 314 

bec, 8 

biben , 267 

wiifc, 327 

marc, 519 

begietan, 77 

frzfctf/, 282 

mm, 327 

mei», 327 

belg, 487 

298 

mir, 327 

micft, 327 

beo , 425 

buohha, 226 

mord, 95 

mir, 327 

be(o)fer , 267 beorn (non 

demu, 336, 338 

muoter, 6 

Mimze, 440 

West Saxon), 96 

de?t,336 

nden, 282,403 

Nebel, 88 

freran, 82, 88 

dih, 329 

nebul, 74 

neigen , 169 

bzdtm, 75 

diri , 329 

ne/o, 82 

Osterreich-Ungam, 263 

biddan , 86 

dmstar, 74 

pfaripfrit , 486 

J^erd, 486 

Wfl, 282 

dzr, 329 

srcf, 98 

Sc/iwiger, 47 

bircrc, 486 

duidu, 328, 329 

487 

Sc/iwd/ier (diaL), 47 

b/tfjd, 98 

duncon, 137 

se/bsefeo, 472 

schwarz, 171 

froe, 8 

dunni, 86 

sifomto, 73 

Schwein , 288 

fcofm,168 

einhunt, 75 

skir minan hah (Bav.), 505 

ScWester, 139 

brant, 316 

el(i)na , 169 

snur, 97 

Strasse, 511 

brec, 486 

e/m, 472 

spehon , 86 

-te, 12 

brid , 142 

farheli, 280 

sh, 99 

uns, 330 

frrdc*, 486 

fehtan , 408 

47 

unser, 330 

fcrocfor, 74, 88 

fereha (Langobardic), 465 

swehur, 47, 88 

wdr, 330 

tyrst, 180 

fihn, 322 

5 >vfgar, 88 

Zahnbrasse , 306 

cald (AngL), 87 

fimjtOy 375 

tago gen.pL, 218 


cdsere, 3, 58 

finstar > 74 

tagu, 201,212,218 

Yiddish 

ceald (West Saxon), 87 

^ior, 368 

thriuhunt , 75 


ceosan, 402 

/orscon, 407 

trank, 271 

g/«tf /cos/ter, 156 

cw, 93,473 

121 

twow, 269 

/cejyrc eyrc hora, 123 

cuman , 78 

/nrf, 322 

nrcibi, 206 


cwettan, 102 

gdYi$ t 153 

uns, 330 

Old Saxon 

cwicw, 98 

£efo, 297 

wrcjer, 330 


87 

gersta, 181 

unsih, 330 

co, 473 

dcegces, 203 

gifroran , 121 

war , 82,472 

dagas , 203 

79 

gi&oran, 121 

;vir, 330 

drank, 271 

deop,87 

gileran , 121 

zircs, 58 

fiuwar , 368 

dic , 441 

121 

zougen, 44 

se, 336 

dom, 269 

gineran , 121 

zweihunt, 75 

ffcarc, 336 

-dom, 269 

ginesan, 121 

zweiio, 210 

fM> 336 

do«, 75 

ginesan part., 121 


themu, 336 

dox, 142 

glfls, 487 

New High German 

fms, 58 

dragan , 156 

gZaf, 76,156 


twerce, 376 

dnrw, 88 

grdo, 156,163 

anfangen, 73 


eahta, 370 

/zflZm, 286 

dei«, 329 

Netherlandic 

etf/d, 355 

(hJftneA, 282 

dem, 309 


earh, 321 

hliumunt, 314 

der Goethische Faust, 448 

pegge, (MDu.) 74 

earm, 286 

(h)nigan, 169 

dicJi, 329 

Waterloo (Flem.), 104 

eart, 425 

Ziorf, 150 

dir, 329 


earp (Angi.), 425 

(/ijrao, 35 

dw, 329 

Frjsian 

elm , 472 

i/i, 327 

d«rcAe (Pennsylvania 


eln , 169 

ir, 331 

German), 137 

-zirpl. (East), 217 

- endei-inde , 436 

m, 331 

euch, 331 

ku (Old), 473 

en(d)le(o)fan, 371 

iuwer, 331 

euer , 331 


eom, 425 

iwwife, 331 

fangen, 73 

Old English 

emvfic), 331 

je/ian, 83, 271 

^zrcster, 74 


eower, 331 

keisar, 58 

Fluche > 32 

acsiani ascian, 142 

eowu, 97 


Germanic (Gothic - Old English) 
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et an, 87 

/s, 425 

s«dw> 79 

we, 330 

fceder, 73 

/d?/a«, 82 

5«or«, 88,97, 226 

ivearm, 79, 86 

fcegre , 361 

l&mpihalt , 137 

so/, 43,47 

weaxatt, 77 

fearh , 270 

latan, 100 

sfdne heardran, 451 

wega«, 77, 88 

/eder, 168 

Jam, 102 

steall, 164 

weriaw, 82 

feoh, 86 

/and, 485 

steorra , 166 

weg (Angi.), 77 

feohtan, 408 

/a«g, 165 

sfrawg, 79 

wdfajwe (AngL), 97 

feond , 436 

M, 104,271 

sfrea7«, 174 

wl«, 61 

feorda , 374 

/ecgart, 403 

s/re«g, 79 

word, 76 

feower, 368 

lenden *, 76 

streowJa«, 159 

w«/ 164 

# 369 

lendenu , 161 

stnean , 79 

Wulfmtzr se geonga, 309 

375 

liccian , 79 

s«, 473 

w«ZJ, 164, 166 

fise , 86 

liegan, 292,403 

s«g«, 99 

wattdor, 164 

fleohtan, 408 

lippa , 34 

sukw, 141, 145 

w^rf, 164 

/o/m, 286 

Joc, 77 

swearJ, 171, 182 


/ord, 322 

/ose, 82 

swe/n, 139,168 

Middle and Early 

forma, 374 

/t/w, 141 

sweger, 88 

Modern English 

/of, 73, 86, 94 

mregr, 285 

sweosfor, 139 


/ram, 487 

mcesf, 129,165 

swe/e, 161,162 

«cfre, 30 

freodom , 269 

me, 327 

facor, 309 

os/i, 142 

freond, 436 

me(c), 327 

feo«, 103 

badde , 4 

freondseipe, 268 

!• metan, 75 

teogoSa* (Angi)» 374 

boo/c, 8 

fretan, 73 

mzcei, 81 

• pCEC, 11 

boo/cs, 8 

/«//, 50 

mzdd, 75, 88 

pcem, 336 

bothern , 168 

fy der fete, 368 . 

m, 327 

/e, 329 

breadfb (EME), 268 

Jyr, 196 

morp, 95 

£e(c/ 329 

brws^e/, 180 

fyrst , 374 

• wrymf, 440 

pecc(e)an , 77 

byrd, 142 

ganot, 487 

nabula > 52 

pin, 329 

coolth (EME), 268 

gar, 486 

«05«, 98 

p ixl, 183 

dorit (EME), 30 

gat, 153, 472 

ndwiht , 82 

pon, 336 

derk } 30 

ge> 331 

«e, 82 

/wrp, 87 

elder (EME), 355 

gemcert , 284 

neaht/nieht , 86 

j?reo> 367 

flour , 510 

gemynd, 81, 95 

«e/a, 6, 82 

pri(e), 74, 86, 367 

for me (EME), 374 

geoc, 77, 97 

«esf, 37,129, 173 

£n(b/ 367 

go?ne, 145 

geotan, 406 

m/b/, 88 

pridda, 374 

growth (EME), 268 

gfesf, 77, 88 

nigon, 370 

£5, 86,328,329 

halse (EME), 171 

g/f, 365 

ortgeard , 153 

purst, 180 

hawse (EME), 171 

g/ced, 76, 156 

o(t)for, 163 

py, 336 

hund , 75 J 

g/^r, 487 

pera, 509 

py/pon ma , 336 

imind , 81, 95 

gorsf, 181 

read, 88, 97,474 

pygeare , 336 

Jend (EME), 76 

gos, 88, 153 

nda«, 485 

pynne , 82, 86 

leuge > 487 

greg, 163 

sred, 98 

Jzen, 75, 87, 94, 370 

Ji^e (ME, EME), 76 

greof, 163 

sdpe, 487 

Joj?, 75 

Jow^ (EME), 268 

guma> 145 

scear, 272 

£«, 365 

lyte, 4 

hase/, 472 

-sdpe, 268 

fwnge, 145,475 

Jyfe/, 4 

heals, 171,472 

scrapian, 74 

fwd, 365 

me, 519 

fceawatt, 408 

screpan , 74 

Jwd /rcs hvewfig, 371 

morf/i (EME), 95 

helpende, 436 

se/se, 336 

twegea , 210 

muche , 4 

Jieord, 45 

sea/f, 81 

tU>£g£H, 365 

mycel, 4 

heorte , 76, 87, 95 

seca», 81 

twelf twelfe , 371 

«e (EME), 82 

hlinian , 76 

se//, 472 

twifete, 366 

«eve (EME), 82 

/ireaw, 76 

seo/ocJa, 73 

ufemest , 357 

«eve«, 82 

hrid(d)er , 284 

seofon, 73, 370 

under, 172, 285,475 

o/d (EME), 355 . 

frrmg, 283 

setl, 43 

«re, 330 

pegge, 74 

hund, 75, 87 

settan, 403 

«s, 330 

s/?4>, 81 

hundred, 75 

s/ex> 370 

«ser (Northumb.), 330 

so«e, 145 

Jnvd,78, 365 

smd(o«/ 425 

vvie/s, 170 

spilth (EME), 268 

Wtef, 96 

siowa«, 159 

vvwg (West Saxon), 77 

star (EME), 30 

i'c> 327 

sjtta«, 403 

wteps, 170 

sterre, 30 

/ecan, 104 

s/zefe, 74 

w«!r> 82 

swart (EME), 182 

jddra, 355 

*s/fl£>pe, 165 

w&rloga, 82 

sweven (EME), 139 

-wge, 436 

sJ«£>a«, 34,74,165 

waf, 87 

fee, 103 
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thack (EME and dial.), 77 

thee (EME), 329 

thine (EME), 329 

thou (EME), 86, 329 

thurst, 180 

tonge, 145 

wei (North.), 77 

wencei, 4 

wench(e), 4 

yvidth (EME), 268 

wolfi 164 

wolle, 164 

wonder , 164 

wrecca, 4 

yet (EME), 406 

yrming , 4 

Modern and Present-Day 
English 

-able, 268 

acre , 87 

age, 60 

-age, 295 

aitchy 30 

alder , 179 

alone , 102 

ar (letter name), 30 

arm, 286 
ask, 142 
-ate, 269 

-athon , 269 
-ation, 269 
atonement, 102 
bad, 4, 89 
feass, 180 
bay , 486 
fee, 379 

beanie-weenie , 263 
beor, 82, 88 
beard, 156 
beaver , 267 
bell t 62 
be//ovvs, 487 
be//y, 487 
fee/f, 62 
beseech, 81 
feef, 31 

bid, 86 
fode, 75 
fon, 486 
feird, 142 

fe/rse (Scots), 180 
tine, 298 
bottle, 31 
bottom , 31, 168 
feoagfef, 442 
fer «de, 180 
brotheri 74, 88,149 
brover (Coele), 149 
feuttem, 31 
buy , 442 


caught, 32 

flujfernutter , 263 

/ovnfe/e, 268 

choose , 402 

/oot, 8, 73, 86, 94 

/ove, 268 

cfott, 508 

/oremost, 374 

machine , 5 

c/ay, 187 

/our, 368 

mama , 5 

clergy, 187 

fourth, 374 

wtjfi, S 

cfoe, 159 

/ret, 73 

marathon, 269 

coat, 32 

(a) friend of mine, 327 

most, 129, 165 

cold, 87 

-fui, 266 

mote, 32 

come, 78 

gar/ic, 486 

me, 327 

conversate, 269 

gene, 83 

meager, 285 

conversation , 269 

get, 77 

men, 8 

converse, 269 

getaf, 268 

mesa, 130 

cof, 32 

get-atrab/e, 268 

mete (otttj, 75 

cow, 473 

glad , 76 

mickle (dial.), 81 

crawfishy 156 

goaf, 153 

m/d, 75, 88 

cuckoo, 5 

god, 156 

mind, 81, 95 

cate, 32 

goose, 88,153 

mitte, 327 

deep, 87 

gorse, 181 

mittt, 440 

define, 55 

gos/z, 156 

rnoney, 440 

depth, 268 

grasshopper, 29 

moray , 28 

difce, 441 

grave/, 485 

mother , 31 

d/fefe, 441 

gre^, 163 

mott/(Cock.), 149 

do, 75 

griti 163 

mouth, 149 

dog, 5 

gwest, 77, 88 

muckle (dial.), 81 

doom, 269 

gullet, 510 

mwgworf, 164 

door, 88 

gyrate , 269 

«ove/, 52 

dowgfe, 79 

gyration, 269 

nephewy 82 

drag, 156,163 

/lappmess, 266 

-ness, 266 

draw, 156 

/zappy, 266 

«est, 37,129,173 

drencK 403 

feate, 266 

tteH>, 159 

dririk, 403 

hateful, 266 

nzgfet, 86 

dwnfc, 137 

health, 268 

«me, 370 

dusk(y), 142 

/zearf, 76, 87, 95 

«ose, 60 

eat, 75, 87 

help, 266 

«ot, 82 

-ed, 12 

helpful, 266 

nought, 82 

-ed pastpart, 266 

helpfulness, 2 66 

oosf, 103,150 

eight y 370 

feerd, 45 

o/der, 355 

efee, 104 

feevv, 408 

Otte, 102, 364 

e/der, 355 

hund(red), 87 

orcfeard, 153 

(the) elders of the church, 355 

httndredy 75 

our, 330 

e/even, 371 

1,327 

palfrey (arch.), 486 

e//, 169 

fngot, 406 

(to)pant, 482 

(e)spy, 86 

/Pod, 268 

papa, 5 

-esf, 357 

iPod(d)able, 268 

paradise , 79 

ewe, 97 

judge, 60 

paf, 32 

ex (letter name), 30 

kin , 87 

pear, 509 

farrowi 270 

knucklehead, 262, 263 

peat, 32 

father , 73 

landy 485 

peg, 74 

feathery 168 

/ea, 104 

pet, 32 

/ee, 86 

league, 487 

pinto, 441 

/eet, 8 

/ean, 76 

pft, 32, 94 

/t/t (Scots), 375 

/eave, 82 

p/ongbs/zare, 272 

fifth, 375 

length, 266, 268 

pot, 32 

^ina/, 55 

/et, 100 

powder > 515 

fine , 55 

Uck, 79 

punch, 73 

^in/c (Coele), 149 

lie , 403 

pwf, 32, 94 

/ire, 196 

limp , 137 

pnff, 32 

jfrsf, 374 

/oam, 102 

qwzcA, 98 

fishy 86 

lock, 11 

zpzicAsi/ver, 98 

five, 369 

loin, 16 

ravv, 76 

Five A/ive®, 6 

long, 165,266 

red, 88, 97 

/flower, 510 

/oss, 82 

redhead , 262 
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relegate, 269 

relegation , 269 

riddle, 284 

ride, 485 

-5 3$g., 266 

salt, SI 

sang, 45 

schoolbus ,263 

scrape, 74 

seec/i (Lanc.), 81 

seed, 98 

seeky 81 

settle, 43 

seven, 73 

7UP®, 73 

sevi', 159 

shushf, 44 

siwg, 45 

sister, 139 

sit, 379,403 

s/op, 74,165 '■ 

snow, 79 

son, 141 

sooie, 99 

soot , 43,47 

smv, 99 

stall, 164 

stand, 379 

star, 166 

Stephen, 82 

sfreef, 511' 

sfrengffe, 268 

sfrew, 159 

strike, 79 

stringy 79 

stroHg, 79 

sfrow, 159 

sung, 45 

sweet, 161> 162 

stvine, 288 

Tagliaferro, 110 

talkathon , 269 

fen, 75, 87, 94, 370 

-th abstr., 266, 268 

thack (EME and dial.), 77 

that, 86 

thatch, 77 

tfte, 31, 86 

fhe more the merrier , 336 
86 

thin, 82, 86 
think, 149 
tfeird, 374 
f/iirst, 180 
thistle fincK 320 
f/iorp, 87 
f/iree, 74, 86, 367 
t/jus, 86 
tithe y 374 
lia>' (North.), 187 
tlergy (North.), 187 
to be y 378 


tongue, 475 . 
tootfr, 75 
torpedo, 312 
translate, 269 
translation, 269 
tre/, 368 
frue, 266 
tmth , 266 
truthful, 266 
truf/i/ufaess, 266 
twelve , 371 
two, 365 
under, 172, 475 
university , 30 
us> 330 
vars/fy, 30 
voice, 380 
vvaMc, 45, 266 
walkathon, 269 
walked , 45, 266 
walked past.part.» 45 
iva/fo, 266 
warioc/c, 82 
vvarm, 79,86 
warmth , 268 
was, 45 
wasp, 170 
wax, 77 
we, 330 

wealthy 268 

wear, 82 
wedding, 436 
ivee, 77 

wei (Scots), 77 
wdg/i, 77, 88 
were, 45 
wfcaf, 96 
w/tip, 142 
whisk, 142 
wfto, 78, 351, 365 
wck (York.), 98 
wide, 266 
widoWy 97 
wine, 61 
with it, 361 
Worcester, 110 
wordy 76 
worty 164 
wot (arch,), 87 
ye , 331 
Ye, 86 

yesterday, 290 
yoke, 77, 97 
j/om, 331 
;your, 331 

Old Norse and Runic 

aka, 405 
ala , 405 
ausu, 153 
doga, 218 


jjgrdr, 322 
jjdrir, 368 
flestr, 360 
gestr, 77, 88 
^eta, 77 
grdr, 298 
hlyda, 76 
fcrdr, 76 
livpnn, 161 
/cyr, 473 

staina (Runic), 218 

stainaz/stainaR (Runic), 218 

syr , 473 

s^st/r, 139 

tveggja , 210 

tvinnr, 376 

Tyr, 85 

£aim (Runic), 336 
336 

^?eira, 336, 338 
piky 328 
pisi, 183 
primr, 207, 212 
vedr>113 
vis/c, 142 


Slavic 

Old Church Slavonic 

azu, 325 
bdju (RCS), 74 
barda, 156 
berite , 417 
fcerp, 82,96 
Mihca, 165 
fcodp, 396 
bogiiy 89 
Mjii, 34,73 
frosu/t, 347 
fcoste, 200 
bradatu , 292 
brat(r)Uj 74,98 
6red-, 271 
brodw, 271 
budetiy 404 
bys$steje, 419 
cerni, 349 
cena, 93 
cesarji, 3 
cerni, 349 
ceso, 35, 203, 349 
cesomu, 338, 349 
cetyre , 89, 368 
cefyri fem., 368 
cetyri neut., 368 
cimi , 349 
349 

dadftiiy 384 (paradigm) 
daft, 98 

desiti, 75, 94, 370 
desitu, 375 


deveri (RCS), 309 

dofcr#, 201 

domu, 253 

drugw, 272 

dusteru, 208 

dva, 365 

dve fem., 365 

dve neut., 365 

dvoju, 210 

dvoru, 161 

dymu, 99 

gadajg , 77 

gladHkiiy 76 

g/ago/ai£, 387 

g/«va, 231 (paradigm) 

gn£zdo, 37 

gosfi, 244 

gostiy 77 

govgdo (RCS), 93 

grada, 219, 222 

grade, 219, 221 

gradexu, 219,224 

gradi, 205 

gradoma, 209 

gradomu, 207, 212 

gradu, 219,222 

gradu, 219 (paradigm), 220 

gradii accsg., 219, 221 

grady acc.pl., 219, 224 

grady inst.pi., 207,212, 219 

gruda, 163 

iga, 210 

igOy 52, 77,200 

inorogu, 364 

izborivu, 298 

izboru , 298 

ize, 347 

-ice, 76 

jddi, 89 

(j)agng, 168 

jami, 89,431 

jaze , 347 

jes(i)fjesi , 384 (paradigm), 
385 

je5mf, 384 
jesmii, 384 
jesta, 385 
jesfe 2pl., 384 
^este 3du., 385 
jestu/jesffu;, 96, 384 
jestu umrilay 279 
jeiVf?, 385 
;eze, 347 
ji, 341 

kpdu, kpde, 354 
kogo, 349 
kolenoy 6 
/comi, 349 
/cornu, 349 
/costi, 203 
kostimi , 211 
/costimu, 207 
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kostixt, 208 

sp, 333 

kostixu, 246 

se&e, 333 

kovatiy 408 

sefre, 333 

kude, 353 

serim!, 6,408 

kiito, 349 

se/p, 98 

laniy 345 

semp, 98, 210,313 

kdvifc 76,145,161 

sesfi, 83 

lizati, 79 

si, 333 

Ijubiti , 141,299 

s/ovo, 76 

Ijubivu, 299 

snubiti (RCS), 179 

matere > 202, 205 

snuxa, 226 

mafi, 6 

spdi , 204 

wp> 325 

solf, 81 

wette, 325 

spio£«, 364 

meste, 209 

spt(u)/sgtu, 384, 386 

mestOy 219 

srudtce/sridice, 35, 76, 90, 95 

mezdu, 210 

steljp , 292 

mi, 325 

stojo, 402 

milosri/rfw, 76 

sumruti, 95 

misa, 130 

sveicry, 253 

mme, 325 

svina, 288 

mtrtvii, 145 

synovi, 201, 251 

meji, 333 

sym/, 251 

morti, 46 

synuku, 280 

mrutvu, 442 

synuxtiy 252 

muno/p, 325 

iestf, 370 

my, 329 

-ta 2du„ 386, 387 

na, 332 

fp, 325, 327 

Mfl/ti, 332 

iefce, 325, 327 

«ama, 332 

teM, 74, 327, 328 

«ami, 329 

tlmiy 336, 338 

namu, 329, 330 

timu, 336, 338 

nasii, 329 

texu gen., 336, 338 

nebo, 74 

texu loc., 336, 338 

nes-, 279 

ti dat., 325, 328 

«esetw, 395 

ti nom.pl., 205, 336 

neslu, 279 

tobojp , 327 

nesti, 271 

tpduy tpde, 354 

nefyt, 6 

togo, 336, 338 

noveji, 355 

tojg, 336, 338 

novejisa, 355 

tri fem., 367 

«avii, 469 

tri neut., 210, 367 

«y, 329 

trtje, 74, 367 

«7 encl., 329 

tii, (paradigm) 336, 338 

oH 206 

-1« 3sg., 385 

oci, 52, 91,195,209 

turu, 104 

ogniy 196, 317 

ty 2sg., 327, 328 

osmt : > 408 

va, 332 

otfct, 6 

vaju, 332 

ovica, 97 

vama , 332 

pzp, 173 

vami, 330 

pampti, 95 

vamu, 331 

pe&p, 73, 78 

vasu, 331 

p$ti, 370 

vedro, 113 

p$tu, 375 

velitH, 417 

p/elo, 408 

vezp, 405 

plovg , 405 

vi, 332, 386 

po, 44 

-ve, 386 

pptfmt, 207, 211 

vede, 392 

pro, 73 

vedeti (Serb. CS), 83 

purica, 280 

vera, 472 

riidru, 97 

vestii (Serb. CS), 83 


videra, 212 

/a pisdl, 279 

vidova, 97 

jaseri, 129 

vireti, 79 

/estf (Old), 385 

virteti, 160 

krmuti (Old), 93 

vliku, 210 

medved\ 263 

vliku/vluku, 94 

«os, 98 

v/uce, 223 

noviku (Old), 278 

vluka, 202 

odinnadtsat', 372 

vodonosw, 271 

pdmjat\ 95 

vojevoda , 301 

peku , 139 

vy, 330 

privegli (Pskov), 164 

vy encl., 331 

syn, synovja, 99 

xoditi, 182,299 

fsar', 3 

xodivii, 299 

-va (Old), 386, 387 

ziwa, 77 

vw/fcw (Old), 94 

zpf?«, 89 

vodd ,116 

zrino, 2S7 

zamdk, 107 

zaba , 475 

zdmok, 107 

iena, 91,115, 232,287 
zenatu, 287 

zima, 77 

ze«£ 233 
zewo, 232 

Belarusan 

ze«p lst sg,> 79, 93 
ze»p acc.sg., 233 

pezdHti, 173 

zivn, 84, 92, 98 

Polish 

Serb o-Croatian 

Ary (Old), 35, 76, 260 
-me (Poiab.), 326 

89 

mie (Old), 326 

pobratim, pobra, 18 

nowik (dial.), 278 

ralo , 282 

-v« (Old), 386 

irend, ienu (Cakavian), 201 
ze«a, ze«« (Slokaviaii), 201 

wqz, 314 

fena, 201 

Baltic 

Slovene 

Lithuanian 

pezdeti , 129 
srei, 163 

(s after s) 

-ditis , 269 

MACEDONrAN 

akl , 209 
akmenii, 208 

e, 385 

alga, 93 

edinaeset , 371,372 

-ama/-ama (Old), 209 

«ese, 395 

angis, 314 

jTova«a, 115 

anukas, 6 

lovano, 115 

drklas, 282,470 

pravime , 385 

325 

pravis, 385 

ausas (Old), 157 
ausis, 157 

Bulgarian 

aasrd, 104 
avie, 244 

knigata, 523 

avis, 97 
fcasdsis» 347 

Russian 

begti, 89 
frwsi, 419 

fretf (Old), 89 

busime , 419 

bolsevtk , 34 

btisife, 419 

bc/sq/, 34, 73 

tfisiM, 419 

boroda , 116 

bQsme (No. Zemaitian), 419 

Gomerskij jazyk, 448 

blusd, 165 

zlyem, 472 

bradas, 271 
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brolenas , 6 
brolis, 74 
&rotere/is, 74 
budeti , 404 
6us, 419 
fciiva, 418 
dafcu rfinos, 288 
dowgus, 74 
debesis, 74 
desimt, 75, 370 
desimtast 374,375 
des7mfis, 75,370 
dirbsi^s, 419 
dirbti, 419 
dii, 219,365 
dubiis, 87 
dukterimij 207> 211 
dukterimis , 207, 211 
dukterims, 207 
dtimai, 99 
duomies (Old), 385 
ddona , 232 (paradigm) 
dvi, 365 
dviejau, 210 
dviem, 219 
dvienu 219 
(dviem) vilkdm , 209 
dvylika, 371 
dvynai, 376 
dpgfi, 441 
edesis,295 
emi (Old), 89,431 
esnme, 385 
esuta, 385 . 
esnfe, 385 
esuvu, 385 
esi, 385 

esi (Old), 384, 385 
esme (Old), 384 
esmi (Old), 384, 385 
-esnis, 355 
esfd (Old), 385 
esfe (Old), 384 
est(i) (Old), 384 
esti, 385 
esii, 385 
esvd (Old), 385 
ef (Old), 326 
genii, 93 

ger&sis vaikas , 219 
geras vaikas , 219 
gpvns, 84, 98,99 
/,219 

;e«fe (Old), 308 
jh 341 
/fis, 330 
/udu, 332 
/urnis, 330 
/fims, 331 
/umys£, 331 
jiis, 330 
/usy, 331 


93 

kdlnas, 317 
fate, 351 

kasulas (Old), 472 
keles , 6 

kepit, 73, 78,139 
fcefuri, 89, 368 
keturios , 368 
fcefveri, 369 
fcrnu/os, 76 

/dngas, 219 (paradigm) 

laiikas, 104 

lizdas, 37 

mainas , 307 

mdw, 325 

mank, 325 

?wtfrt£S, 325 

manirnu 325 

manyjt , 325 

mazgoti, 173 

-me, 385 

mergos (Southeastern), 236 

mes, 329 

-mes(i/, 385 

mi (Old), 326 

-mi, 211 

-mies(i) (Old), 385 

mintis, 316 

mote (Old), 6 

moteris > 6 

motina, 6 

mu-, 332 

miiduy 332 

mwmis, 329 

rniims, 329 

mumyse , 329 

muriei, 326 

mus, 329 

-mus (Old), 207 

mustf. y 329 

namie, 223 

nepotis (Old), 6 

nuodu (diaL), 332 

-o gen., 202 

porios, 270 

parilis, 280 

pavelmi (Old), 139,430 

pavelt (Old), 430 

pentdy 369 

penktas, 375 

pilnas > 287 

pirmos, 374 

pzise, 210 

pusiauy 210 

rankq , 233 

ratelis, 280 

re/u, 312 

rezgii, 316 

-snom.sg., 81 

-s(i) (Old), 385 

saldesnis , 355 

saltdsis, 219-20 (paradigm) 


&Jfus, 206 
satiy 333 
sovos, 334 
sove, 333 
saves, 333 

sovo vaikamu (Old), 209 

s&ju> 98 

sumens, 313 

septyni, 6 

seserenas , 6 

sesfz, 83 

smirdeti, 167 

smegos, 101 

sofiis, 285 

spUndziu (Old), 177 . . 

sldgos, 37,77 

sfrnzdns, 270 

sumis, 99 

seifos, 293 

iimtas, 172, 373 

iirdis, 76, 95 

Maunis, 103 

iurt/s, 206 

ive«drai, 161 

-fo 2pL, 386 

-ta 2du., 387 

fds, (paradigm) 337, 338 

tdn y 327 

fove, 327 

tavfSy 327 

tavimly 327 

-te 2nd pl„ 386 

-tes(i)> 386 

fevos, 6 

-fi (Old), 328 

tres, 74,367 

trobdy 87 

fu, 327 

fuo, 337, 338 

tveriiiy 161 
-u, 98 

imksna, 182 
-uos, 206 
-us, 206 
-va, 386 

vaifaiis, 207,212 

vandudy 168 
vedii, 114 
vedti (Zem.), 332 

vemiiiy 81 

veza, 395 
vezly 395 
veiity 395,405 
vicveinelis, 364 
vie w u olika, 2 11,371 
vi/fau, 205 
vilkaiSy 224 
vilkas, 200 
vi/fce, 200 
viffco, 202 
viflfcfi, 201,212 
viros, 105,270 


-vos(i), 386 
vyrams, 207, 212 
vyras, 99 
pro, 385 
zambas, 89 
zelvas, 298 
ziemdy 77 
zirms, 100 

zmune (Old), 114,209 
zmuo (Old), 105, 310 
zvake , 261 
zverimsy 207, 212 
zveris, 162 

Latvian 

diiok, 434 
es, 326 
kdrSy 285 
riiofais, 236 
tu, 328 

OldPrussian 

asmaiy 385 
assei, 385 
deiwans, 206 
deiwas, 203 
gzmfa, 487 
iouso», 331 
lauxsnos, 179 
mnis, 333 
mennei, 326 
mien, 326 
nouspfi, 330 
pofanusfmamzs, 437 
posfusei, 419 
sebbei, 333 
sto, 337 
stans, 337 
stas, 337 
steimans, 337 
sfeison, 337 
sfesmw, 337,338 
sfesse, 337 
sfessiei, 337 
sfessies, 337 
tebbeU 74, 328 
fierc, 328 
firfs, 374 
tou, 328 
uschts, 370, 374 
vvo&se, 170 


Celtic 

Lepontic 

AriunepoSy 207 
piiofso, 203, 222 
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Celtiberian 

arekorataz , 471 
iste, 345 

Gaulish 

ATREBO, 12 
- bo , 207 
frrdca, 486 

cwrmi (Gallo-Latin), 487 
Dubnorix, 12 
Dumnorix, 12 
Eporedorix, 486 
gobedbi, 207, 211 
Marpefo, 212 

Marpeso Na|iauoiKa(k>, 207 

Oufyaapri, 357 

pempedula/mpmSovXa, 

73, 369 

Petrucorii, 369 
pissdutni, 419 
segomari, 203 
Tapavoou, 251 
Teutates, 103 
UCUETE, 244 
*ueredos, 486 

Old Irish 

a firu, 205 

adib, 384 

ded, 103 

aile, 160, 347 

ailid, 405 

ainb, 94 

am, 384 

ammi, 384 

amrae, 13 

at, 384 

at'baill, 52 

athair, 6> 12,73, 89 

be«» sictfie (Mod.), 91 

beir, 423 

ben, 91 
side , 91 

benaid, 418 

beo, 99 
■bera, 466 
berair, 388,465 
berid, 82 

•Wfl, 418 
bir, 78,322 
468 

b6, 93, 473 
fro/g, 487 
brathair, 74, 98 
buide, 486 
- c(c), 78 

cdech/coech , 103, 472 
cdise, 508 
carpat , 485 


Crtrr, 485 
cathraich, 201 
cess, 486 
cef, 87, 94 
cetal , 282 
ceth(e)oir, 368 
da, 35, 351 
ciss, 151 
claidib, 486 
claKtf > 508 
coic, 73, 369, 465 
coima, 463 
coii, 472 
creitim, 38,473 
crenaid, 89,93 
criathar > 284 
cride, 35, 87, 95 
ero, 35 

croide (Mid.), 87 
crri, 76,87 
cuil, 306 
cuirm, 487 
cui, 486 
demi-, 419 
Dathd, 13 
rfe, 191,468 
deeid, 466 
deich (n-), 75, 87 
deriad, 485 
di, 466 
didma, 419 

dliged, 218 (paradigm) 

do-moinethar, 466 

do'moiniur > 81 

domun , 12 

dow, 209 

dwan,287 

e, 341 

e/a, 139 

e«, 75 

e?iair, 143 

/e», 486 

/er, 99,218 (paradigm), 285 
feraib, 207,212 
/ess, 83 
//, 99 

fiiedib, 207, 211 
/rgen.$g.,218, 222 
fir nom.pl., 205,218 
/r, 82, 472 
gae , 486 
•gaib, 468 
gaibid , 468 
Igis, 419 
6 

gonaid, 79, 93 
£or,271 
^ra«, 466 
£uid-, 419 
guidid, 92 

iasc, 472 

ibid, 74,115,405 


79 

imbliu , 52, 172 

wnm, 94,206 

imm-agid, 487 

inigena (Ogham), 232 

is, 96, 384 

is, 259 

if, 384 

Laignib , 13 

Mw, 286 

land/lann , 485 

teicirf, 82 

iem, 472 

lenn, 486 

leth, 195 

lia, 360 

losc, 295 

luid, 51 

maqqi (Ogham), 203 

mdthair > 6 

mias, 130 

midiur, 75 

-mjr, 388 

mldithy 165 

* mora , 418 

muir, 200, 314 

nathar, 285 

«e7, 74 

nert, 265 

«ef, 37 

niae/ni(a)e, niath, 6, 82 

niotta (Ogham), 82 

noinden, 124 

no-wi, 463 

oac, 295 

de«-, 102, 364 

oenur , 367 

oi«, 364 

ottiu, 304 - 

popul, 13 

rethid, 300,444 

ri, 12, 42,43, 97, 473 

rigain, 473 . 

ro, 73 

ro'bi, 435 

roffc, 486 

ni, 273 

sdidid, 47 

J£I/K, 138 

sarnail, 317 

sechithir, 78,465, 466 

sec/if, 6 

seichem, 465 

sd«, 130 

si fem.pron., 341 
si 2pl„ 331 
si/, 98 
sir, 466 
siwr, 309 
sia», 113,298 
snt, 331 
so-, 51 


somme, 42 

sonairt, 265 

srdrc, 188 

suide, 466 

suidigither , 388 

teoir > 309, 367 

fef, 95 

-ifre, 388 

-ifter, 388 

- thir, 388 

tiagar, 383 

tir , 320 

- tir , 388 

f/enflzW, 95,169 

Tothal (Archaic), 103 

tren, 357 

fressam, 357,466 

fri, 74 

trosc, 295 

ili, 328 

tuath, 103,232 (paradigm) 
ucht , 466 
-wr, 388 

Middle Welsh 

amaeth , 487 
asceil, 177 
«iv, 508 
&e«,486 
blawr, 284 
bugeil, 91 
fcyw, 99 
cflws, 508 
chwech , 370 
c/jwi, 331 
coeg, 101 
cryeh, 170,466 
eci«, 75 
/* 327 

gorwydd (Mod.), 486 

gweler, 383 

gwnwyn, 13 

hir, 466 

hoedl, 466 

fy/rco/j 357, 466 

iaith, 83 

lonawr, 143 

i/«n, 485 

inalaf, 397 

m, 331 

oed,418 

pechadur, 508 

pimp (Old), 73, 369, 465 

piant, 508 

prynu, 89, 93 

pwy, 35,351 

rhyfel, 102 

ri, 12 

swyn , 130 

trydyd , 374 

fwd, 103 
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««, 101 
un ardec, 371 
urdd (Mod.), 179 
vel, 102 

Old Breton 

hui, 331 
ni, 331 


Tocharian 

(i before i) 

Tocharian A 

kanwem, 6 
Kaiyapi, 203 
krop subst., 271 
krop- v., 271 
lac, 51 
luna-, 82 
-mani, 437 • 
wm, 313 
pdcri, 203 
pak“, 73 
pracar, 466 
spaf, 73. 
ffcam, 37 
W<JS, 41 
wefcos, 466 
wir , 99 
/sdr, 241 
/fdr, 241 
yukes, 203 

Tocharian B 
a w, awi , 258 

u 

ce, 337 
cem, 337 
cernis , 337 
ce/, cai, 337 
ci, 327 
civi, 337 
Devadatti , 203 
(ene)pre, 73 
kante , 35 

/ca«f-, 388 (paradigm), 408 

/ceni-, 6 

kraup-, 271 

fcraupe, 271 

//dfca, 413 

macer, 6 

-mane, 437 

-mar, 388 

morsam, 466 

-me, 208 

-mtdr, 388 

-nfdr, 388 

nas, 325 

«em, 313 


w, 325 
pacer, 6,73 
pd/c-, 73 
param, 82 
pdsk-, 407 
plyewam, 405 
procer, 74, 466 
sa, 337 
se, 337 
ske , 407 
safc, 75, 370 
sem, 412 
s&anfe, 375 
se, 364 

s/raste, 293, 375 
sukt, 6 
td 337 
fan, 327 
-far 2sg., 388 
-far 2pL, 388 
-tdr 3sg., 388 
tay , 337 
te, 337 
tentse , 337 
foy, 337 
fwe, 327 
vvase, 41 
wasfsi, 82 
wate, 374 
vvene, 332 
vves, 329 
wesi, 329 
wire, 285 
ydkwentse , 203 
yakwi, 205 
yasar, 241 
/ene, 332 
/es, 330 
/esi, 331 
ytdrye, 241 

Armenian 

(f* alphabetized alter t) 

anicanem, 51 
anown, 51 
astf, 51 
atamn, 51 
awelowm , 51 
hereal , 279 
cowmr, 6 
di/d, 75 
elbayr , 20,74 
erfcofosn, 365, 371 
ewfn, 6 

gef, 220 (paradigm) 
giZer, 220 (paradigm) 
hayr , 6,73 
fcing, 369 
hot, 475 
im, 326 


m/, 326, 327 
jerm , 79 
fcov, 473 
molem, 397 
mardov , 206, 211 
mardcvfc 206, 211 
mardoy , 203 
ma/r, 6 
mefc, 329 
m/, mio/, 364 
msf, 37, 173 
noiv, novvo/, 226 
20 

ofn, 259 
-o/gen. sg.> 222 
pdrtez , 79 
sirf, 76 
srfiv, 206 
fan, 253,259 
tanowter , 253 
tasn, 75 

fown, 226, 253, 259 
fafceaw, 472 
Porn, 6 
Fmvz, 478 
vaf, 4 


Albani an 

(Standard Albani an unless 
otherwise marked) 

ate , 6 
fort , 18 

323 
(Geg), 323 

fl«* 6 

mblodha , 413 
moter, 6 
nane (Geg), 6 
nene, 6 
mp, 6 
p/a/c, 205 
p/e<j, 205 
probes, 18 
shoku , 523 
s/ifafe, 6 

fimeff (Old Geg), 203 
«(ne), 326 
zjarm, 79 

Phrygian 

io q, 347 

Messapie 

-afij/ii, 203,466 
bostahi , 466 
drossihi, 466 
-f, 203 


klauhi , 16 
morkihi, 466 
vast[.]aihi, 466 
Zfs, 16 


Etruscan 

(alphabetized according to 
the system of Rix 1991) 

acria nasa, 497 
avi/, 495, 496, 502 
Avi/e, 495 

av/fs maxs creabclsc , 493 
avitxva*, 495 
avilxval, 495,496 
Av/e, 495 
aiser, 495 
-a/ geru, 319,496 
-(aj/a pert., 496 
amce, 497 
an, 496, 499 

-anas(a) perf.part., 497 ! 

araOiale, 496 

arce, 501 

arithn-, 495 

arnf?, 500 

arnOal , 500 

arnOals, 500 

-as gen., 500 

-as(d) pres.part., 497 

-asa, 500 

ati Quta, 501 

-c, 499 

C[a]isria*, 494 
ca, 497 
fcacrigw, 26 
Calesterna, 302 
catmite, 485 
-ce 3sg.pret., 497,499 
- cva/-va , 495 
ci, 497, 501,502 
ctlOcva, 495 
da, 496 
clan, 501 
-de, 496 
clen , 501 
clenar, 495,496 
denaraii, 496 
dimiaras, 496 
cn, 496,499 
Cnsitfa, 485 
culscva , 495 
Curtuna > 495 
ecn (Later), 499 
e/eivafna), 480 
- ennaf-ennus , 485 
efan (Later), 499 
efn (Later), 494,499 
vafiexe, 499 
VelaQri, 139, 495 
Velca-*, 494 
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veWurus, 496 
veffluruda, 496 
velianas, 501 
Velsna, 494 
vestiricinai, 496 
vestricinala , 496 
zal, 497,500, 501 
zelarvenas , 500 
zi/c, 500, 501 
zusleva , 495 
heramve , 499 
heramdva, 499 
Hercle , 3, 82 
/iu0, 501 

hupniva , 495, 499 
0«m-, 500 
Oamce, 500 
Oamuce , 500 
-tfasfa) perf.part., 497 
0e/arie[i]> 501 
feri, 497 
0emi«sa, 500 
-0rloc.,496 . 

0«, 497, 501 
Ounemcealx*, 497 
Qunem cialxus , 497 
8unemza6rum, 485 
data, 501 
-i, 496 

-fiWO gen.$g„ 496 
ica, 499 
(i)ca, 496 
icn (Later), 499 
ifran, 499 
i/acve, 502 
in, 495,499 
-(ijoa, 496 
ita, 496,498 
-itafo, 496, 499 
itan (Old), 494,498 
-l(a) pron.gen., 496 
*Iampterna, 180 
lar8i , 496 
larOia (Old), 496 
larOial, 496 
larice , 496 
larices, 496 

mav Haixveis «vis (Lemn.), 
493 

?narces, 496 

marunux paxaOura, 500 

maruxva, 499 

max, 497 

menaxe , 497 

menece , 497 

mex, 501 

me% 0wta, 501 

mex rasna/, 501 

mi, 496 

mini, 496 

mu/u, 497 

muluvanice , 497 

Peperna , 302 


Perdie , 495 
Porsenna, 485 
puliucey 496 
pultucesi, 496 
pulumxva , 499 
Pupium, 495 
putlumza , 164,470 
cra/da, 497, 500-1 
rarvenas, 500-1 
ramflas, 500 
ramdeSj 500 
rasna, 501 
-ri necess., 497 
-s (South.), 501 
-s/-us gen.sg., 496 
sa, 501 
sacniaa, 496 
sa/, 501 

s«/ c/uveniias, 501 
sarzidva, 495 
sanxuna, 498 
se/vans sanxuneta , 498 
sva/as, 497 
sv«/0«s, 497 
spura, 496, 500 
spural, 500 
spuraie*, 496 
spure*, 496 
spures*, 500 
spures tres, 500 
spwredi, 496 
irenxva, 496 
srenxve, 496 
supluy 484 
ta, 496,497 
-ta, 498 
tamera, 502 
tamera zelarvenas, 501 
tamera oarvenas , 501 
tameresca, 502 
Tarxna, 494 
tendas, 497 
tenOasa, 500 
tmia, 499 
tmial , 499 
tn, 496 
-tra coli., 500 
turee (Later), 501 
turuce, 497, 501 
-u verbal adj., 497 
un, 496 
une , 496 

uni, 306, 496, 500 
unia/, 500 
unialas *, 500 
unialastres , 500 
wnu, 496 

-xe 3sg.pret.pass., 497, 
499 

-xva coli., 499 
-(x)va pl., 495 
PeZsina, 495 
feluske, 26 


flerxva , 495,496 

Other Non-Indo- 
European Languages 

PUNIC 

/iavo, 488 
sp_t, 488 

Phoenician 

?R§, 499 
?SR QDS, 499 
B, 498 

K VSTRT ?R$ BDY, 501 

M?S, 499 

qrt hdst, 487 

RBT, 501 

$L$, 498 

SNT SlS, 502 

TW, 498 

WBN, 498 

WBNTW, 498 

Hebrew 

?alep, 24 
bajity 24 
bet, 24 

gadol moteh middavid, 451 

gofery 478 

he, 24 

tvaw, 24, 25 

het , 24 

;od, 24, 25 

maqam qddos , 499 

ma c gdl , 488 

fo/in, 25 

pardes , 79 

RoS /zassana, 519 

so/ef, 488 

ta?, 498 

Akkadian 

A-BI/-YA, 19 
eserfu, 499 

Sumerian 

«nse, 151 

Basque 

«ita, 5 
«m«, 5 
bike , 510 
arfca, 510 

Finnish 

fcaningas, 220 


pitempi kuin sina, 452 
j4itapif/ca fcuin sina, 452 

Hungarian 

ahchyn (Old), 3 
anya , 5 
«sszofty, 3 
at/a, 5 
htd , 3 

Turkish 

Bogazkdy, 495 
iki , 495 
i/ci /cd/, 495 
koy, 495 
kdyler, 495 

Georgian 

ded«, 5 
mama, 5 

prpeni/brpeniy 478 

Xhosa 

- mama , 5 
-tata, 5 

Swahili 

tata, 5 
ma?na, 5 

TlBETAN 
Thodgar , 22 

Jingpho 

cdt, 90 
catta i, 90 
yd^li, 90 
/d/c, 90 

Chinese 

tata (Mand.), 5 
mama (Mand.), 5 
Tuhuoluo , 22 

Nahuatl 

teo-tf, 4 
teteo?, 4 

Hawaiian 

kdua, 330 
maua, 330 
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See also the Word and Citation Indices for more material on the individual languages. 


*a , PIE, rarity, 41 

ablative, 194; endings in PIE, 202, 

207,209; endings in Latin, 222, 

224, 233-4,236, 245,246, 252; 
pronominal forms, 330, 331, 338, 
341-2; in comparison, 449-52, 471; 
in Romance, 519 
ablaut, 45-7, 98,198-9; and PIE 
accentual paradigms, 257-9,266, 
334, 379 

abstract nouns, 324 
accent, 107; PIE, 468 
accentual system, PIE, 47, 88,107-8, 
141; paradigms, 257-62; see also 
individual paradigm types 
accusative, 194; endings in PIE, 201, 
206, 210; endings in Latin, 221, 

224,233,235-6, 244, 245, 251, 

252; influence from Greek, 483; in 
Romance, 519 
acrophony, 24 

acrostatic, 138, 308, 313, 314, 

322; acrostatic 1,47,257-8, 262; 
acrostatic II, 258, 262 
active voice, 380 

adjectives: comparison, 355-61;. 

genitival, 448-9 
adpositions, 460-1 
adverbs, formation in Latin, 361-3 
affixes, see suffixes 
Aktionsart, 377-9,453 
alacer rule, 118-9,199, 439 
Albanian, 17-8 
allative, 194 

alphabet, 55; Etruscan, 493; Red, 493; 

see also Greek alphabet 
amphikinetic (holokinetic), 242,244, 
250,259, 261,273, 308, 436 
analogy, 7; four-part, 8; paradigmatic 
leveling, 8 


anaptyxis: in historyof Latin, 144-5; 

in consonant clusters, 187-8 
Anatolian, 19; laryngeals in, 53-4; stop 
developments from PIE, 90 
aorist: PIE, 379, 398,412,454-5; 

Latin, 398,417, 418,420 
Appendix Probi, 504-5 
Armenian, 20; stop developments 
from PIE, 89 

aspect, 378; in PIE, 378-9; lexicai, see 
Aktionsart 

assimilation, in consonant clusters, 
186-7 

atelicity, 377-8 

athematic nominal endings, 199 
athematic verb, 43,48 
augment, 266, 384,414 
A-Weakening, 120,137, 177,193, 469 
*b> rarity of in PIE, 34 
backformation, 269 
bahuvrihis (possessive compounds), 
262-3, 271,273 
Baltic, 18 

Balto-SIavic: stop developments from 
PIE, 89; shared vocabulary with 
Italic, 472 

Bartholomaes Law, 150, 281 
bilingualism, 477 
Bopp, Franz, 9 
borrowing, 5,477 
Brugmann, Karl, 49 
Brugmarufs Law, 53,96, 403 
Calands Law, 264, 285 
cardinals, 364-74 
Cannen Arvale , 23,360 
Carmen Saliare , 23, 28,103,104,146, 
222, 261 

cases, PIE: 194-5; endings, 198-204; 
direct vs. oblique, 198; syncretism in 
Italic and Latin, 213 


Catalan, 506 
causatives, 403,407 
Celtic, 12; stop developments from 
PIE, 89; Dybos Phenomenon, 99; 
connection with Italic, 465-6; 
phonological innovations, 467-70; 
morphological innovations, 470-1; 
shared vocabulary with Italic, 466, 
472-3; influence on Latin, 485-7 
centum languages, 35,85-9 
chance similarity, 4 
Classical Latin, 2-4,23, 60, 64, 68, 70, 
98,109-12,125,126,127-8,129, 

132, 135, 136,151,154, 163, 189-91, 
197, 202, 214, 221,226, 227,239, 

244, 245, 254, 275, 277,278, 291, 

307, 308, 323, 342, 343, 344, 346, 

351, 358, 362, 366, 374, 387,414, 

417,420,422,431, 434,435,440, 

442,446, 450,455, 459,463, 464, 

473, 481,487, 505, 509, 510, 515, 
516,518,523,524,525,533; 
ditics, Latin, and stress, 111 
coalescence, in consonant clusters, 186 
cognomina, 300, 309 , 

collectives, 196,228, 338-9, 376 
comparative method, 4-8, 47,448 
comparative: in PIE, 355-6; in Latin, 
358-61 

comparison in Latin, syntax of, - 
449-52 

comparison of adjectives, in Romance, 
519-20 

compensatory lengthening, 46-7, 49, 
129; and CCC clusters in Latin, 181; 
and reduction of consonant clusters, 
185-6 

compounds: interrogative-indefinite, 
352; nominal, 262-5,303,311; see 
also bahuvrihis; tatpurushas 
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consonant clusters, Latin: CI, 158-63; 
CL, 163-6; CN> 167-9; CF, 170-2; 

CS, 172-5; CCC, 176-82; CCCC, 
182-3; lypology of treatments, 

184-8 

consonants: defined, 32; in final 
position, 155 
CoimciI of Tours, 24 
cuneiform syUabary, 19, 90 
Dalmatian, 508 

dative, 194; endings in PIE, 201-2, 

207,209, 212; endings in Latin, 

222,224, 233,236, 244-5,251, 

252; pronominal fornis, 327, 328, 

330,331, 334,338,341-2,344; in 
Romance, 519 

definite articie, in Romance, 522-3 
dental + dental rule, 83, 150, 173-4, 

441 

dental-preterite suifix, 12 
deponents, 381-2, 419, 424; in 
Romance, 524 

derivationai morphology, nominal, 
266-302,303-24 

derivatives, primary vs. secondary, 

PIE, 268 

de Saussure, Ferdinand, 49 
desiderative, 398,401,408,418-21 
devi suffix, 305 
diale ctal Latin, 233 
diminutives, 280-1 
diphthongs, 23, 32, 65; from PIE, 
100-4; weakening, 119; in final 
position, 146 
Dipylon Vase, 25 
dissimilation, in history of Latin, 
155-6; in consonant clusters, 187 
distributi ves, 376 
dual, in PIE, 195, 208-10; in 
pronouns, 332 

Duenos Inscription, 2, 4,23, 104, 298, 
417 

dvandvas (copulative compounds), 
263,370-1 

Dybo J s Phenomenon, 99 
“Edgertons Law” 40 
Eichner’s Law, 98,412 
enclitic pronouns, see pronouns 
endings (desinences), PIE, 43; 
personal, 384-9, 391-2; see also 
primary endings; secondary endings 
endings, personal, Latin, middle, 
389-91; fci-conjugation remnants, 
392-5, thematic, 397 
epenthesis, in consonant clusters, 187 
ergative, 19 
e-stem nouns, 323 
Etruscan, 17; alphabet, 17, 26-7, 
489-502; external history, 489-90; 
origins, 490—3; phonology, 493-5; 
morphology, 495-7; influence on 
Latin, 484-5; see also Pyrgi Bilingual 


factitives, 400-1, 404 
Faliscan, 15 
feminine, 195 

fifth dedens ion, 253-5; paradigms, 
253-4; case endings, 254-5; in 
Romance, 517; comparison of 
adjectives, 358; adverbs, 361-2 
First Compensatory Lengthening, 385 
first conjugation, present tense forms, 
399-400; sources, 400-3; imperfect, 
414, future, 415; subjunctive, 417-8; 
participles, 438 

first declension, 228-37; case endings, 
229-37; gender, 228; in Romance, 
518 

First Palatalization, 73, 89 
fourth conjugation, 122, 144-5; 
present tense forms, 399-400; 
sources, 404-8; imperfect, 414; 
future, 415; subjunctive, 417-8; 
participles, 443, 444; in Romance, 
525 

fourth declension, 249-53; paradigms, 
249-50; case endings, 250-2; gender, 
253; in Romance, 517-8 
French, 507-8 
frequentative, 402 
fricatives, Latin, 59-60, 66; 

development from PIE, 80-1 
fricatives, PIE, 37 
future, in Latin, 414-5; future 
imperative, 424; infinitive, 446-7; 
participles, 443; in Romance, 524-5 
future perfect, in Latin, 419,420; in 
Romance, 533 
Galego-Portuguese, 506 
Gaulish, 13 

geminates, 66; in history of Latin, 
156-7 

gender: in PIE, 195-6; in Latin, 197-8, 
226-8; in Romance, 516-7 
genetic relationship, 6 
genitive, 195; endings in PIE, 202-3, 
208, 209-10; endings in Latin, 222, 
224, 234,236-7, 245, 246, 251, 252; 
pronominal forms, 327,329,330, 
331, 334, 338, 341, 344; partitive 
function, 374; in Latin syntax, 448- 
9,450; thematic, 466; influence from 
Greek, 483; in Romance, 519 ' 
gentilics, 449 

Germanic, 11-2; stop developments 
from PIE, 85; Dybo^ Phenomenon, 
9; shared vocabulary with Itaiic, 472; 
influence on Latin, 487 
gerund, 443-4,470,472; syntax, 

" 459-60 

gerundive, 443-4,470; syntax, 459-60 
glides, Latin, 60-1, 65-6, 67; 

development from PIE, 82-3 
Glottalic Theory, 33-4 
Gothic, 12 


Grassmanrfs Law, limited Latin 
version of, 156 
Greek, 18; laryngeais in, 

51- 2; syllabification, 68; stops 
developments from PIE, 90-3; 
accentual system, 108-9; influence 
on Latin, 479-83; Mycenaean, 1; 
Modern, 1-2 

Greek alphabet, 24-6; Red (Western), 
25-6; Blue (Eastern), 25; Green, 25 
Gregory of Tours, 504 
Grimms Law, 12,85-8,89 
/i, Latin, 62-3,152-3 
fc 2 e-conjugation, PIE, 391-7 
hiatus, 131-2,134-5 
hic et nunc paiticle, 384, 392,468 
Hittite, 19 

Hoffmann suffix, 310 
hysterokinetic, 243,248,250, 258-9, 
261-2, 308,311 

i, loss in Latin, 154-5; apocope of, 146 
Iambic Shortening (Brevis Brevians), 
110,112,124,126-8,145,148,192, 
326, 327,353,361,366,371,434 
iconidty, 5 

“ictus and accent” model (OL), 111 
imperative mood, 383; in PIE, 421-4; 
in Latin, 384, 421-4,455-6; apocope 
of f, 147 

imperfect, in PIE, 378, 386, 398, 414; 
in Latin, 397-8,414; subjunctive, 
420-1,470, 472; in Romance, 527-8 
imperfective, definition, 378; in PIE, 
379 

inchoative-intransitives, 407 
indicative mood, 383; in Latin, 384 
Indo-European languages, 11-22 
Indo-Iranian, 20-1; laryngeais in, 

52- 3, stop developments from PIE, 
84; shared vocabulary with Itaiic, 

473 

infinitives, 445-447; with accusative, 
456-7; historical, 458-9 
injunctive mood, 383-4, 421 
instrumenta!, 194; endings in PIE, 

201, 206, 209, 211-2; endings in 
Latin, 244,246, 252; pronominal 
forms, 338, 341 
inter nal reconstruction, 4 
intonation, defined, 107 
irregular verbs, Latin, 425-6 
i-stem nouns, 314-21 
Italian, 506-7 

Itaiic, 13-6; Dybo’s Phenomenon, 

99; accentual System, 109-13; 
connection with Celtic, 465-6; 
phonological innovations, 467-70; 
morphological innovations, 470-1; 
connection with other branches, 
472-3 

It alo-Celtic, 418 
iterative-causatives, 439, 440 
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iteratives, 403,407 
Itinerarium Egeriae , 504 
Iuppiter rule, 144 
JasanofFs Law, 114, 395,411 
Jones, Sir William, 9 
Kassel Glossary, 505 
Kelabit, 33 
Khotanese, 78 
Kuryfowicz, Jerzy, 49 
Kurzufig durch Tonanschluss , 128 
l exilis, 82, 117,164,165 
lpinguis, 82,117,139, 164,165 
labiovelars, PIE, 34, 465, 467,473; 
development from PIE, 78-9, 91-2, 
154 

Lachmantfs Law, 34,131,175, 359, 

431 

language contact, in Latin, 477-88 
Lapis Satricanus , 15, 23,160,164, 393 
laryngeal theory, 41,48-9 
laryngeals, 18,19, 48-54; coloring 
effects, 49-50; phonetic 
interpretation, 50-1; developments 
in the daughter languages, 51-4; 
tricks/effects, 34, 38,41-2, 97,113-5 
Late Latin, 23, 68, 298, 346, 362 
Latin, 15; accentual system, 110-3; 
grammarians, 56-7; orthographic 
practice, 27-30; pronunciation, 
55-63; stress, 141; see also the 
following entries 
Latin segmental inventory, 64-7; 
vowels, 64-6; stops, 66; fricatives, 

66; nasals, 66-7; liquids, 67; glides, 
65-6,67 

Latin vocabulary: dialect elements, 
473-6; influence from Greek, 

479-83; influence from Etruscan, 
484-5; influence from Celtic, 485-7; 
influence from Germanic, 487; 
influence from Semitic languages, 
487-8; shared items, 466,472-3 
Leibniz, Gottfried, 9 
lengthened grade, 46-7 
Lepontic, 13 

XEDKoq-type deverbal adjective, 267, 
272 

Lindemans Law, 40,104-5,159, 365, 
371 

LinearB,l,91 • - 

liquids, Latin, 62,67; development 
from PIE, 82 
liquids, PIE, 38 
liquid-stem nouns, 308-9 
Lithuanian, 18 

loanwords, 3,55, 112,479-88 
locative, 195; endings in PIE, 204, 208, 
209-10; in Latin, 213-4, 223, 235, 
245, 246, 252; pronominal forms, 
338, 341 
Madurese, 33 
mamilla rule, 156-7 


masculine, 195 

medial-syllable weakening, 482 
Merovingian Latin, 24 
Messapie, 16, 203, 222, 466,478 
metathesis, in historyof Latin, 157; in 
consonant clusters, 188; laryngeal, 

114 

wi-conjugation, PIE, 384-9, 395-6 
Middle English Open Syllable 
Lengthening, 77, 96 
middle voice, 380 
monophthongizatdon, 23,100-4 
mood, PIE, 383-4 
muta cum liquida , 67-70 
Narten system, 47, 98,260, 385, 386, 
405,436, 412,413, 414,416-7, 
419-20,469; optative, 417 
nasal-iniix present, 379, 406-7; 
participles, 440-1 

nasals, Latin, 61-2, 66-7; development 
from PIE, 81-2 
nasal-stem nouns, 309-14 
V£oyvo<; rule, 113 

neuter, 195-6, 246; in PIE, 210-1; in 
Latin, 225,252; in Romance, 516-7 
neutralization, in consonant clusters, 
188 

- nomina actionis, 43, 271, 300 
nomina agentis, 43, 272,279, 308 
nomina instrumenti, 281-4 
nominal system, Latin, 213-5; see also 
individual dedensions 
nominal system, PIE: case endings, 

198- 12; thematic declension, survey 

of IE languages, 215-20; stems, 

survey of IE languages, 229-32; i- 
stems, 242 

nominative, 194; endings in PIE, 

199- 200, 205, 209,210; endings 
in Latin, 220-221, 223-224, 232, 
235, 243, 245, 250, 252; pronominal 
forms, 326,328, 330,331, 338, 341, 
344; syntactic influence from Greek, 

. 483; in Romance, 518-9 
North Picene, 17 
Northwest IE, vocabulary of, 472 
NS Lengthening, 129,467,468-9 
number, PIE, 195 

numerals: in PIE, 364; in Latin, 365, 
366, 450; adjectives, 375-6; see also 
cardinals; ordinals 
nursery words, 5 

obstruents: defined, 32; stops, 32-3; 
fricatives, 33 

obstruent-stem nouns, 303-8 
Occitan, 506 
Old (Gathic) Avestan, 21 
Old Church Slavonic, 19 
Old Irish, 13 

Old Latin, 23, 29,59, 60-2, 67,71, 
100,111,112, 118,126,128,129, 
177,190, 197, 221-3, 227,238, 239, 


251,255, 291,305, 306, 308, 327, 

339, 341,342, 344, 346-7, 351, 353, 
362, 373,374, 385, 386, 387, 390, 

393,408, 412,415,416,418, 419, 

422,426, 427,435, 436,446,447, 

449,450,455,459,475, 516,524, 

527,533 
Old Persian, 21 
onomatopoeia, 5,163 
optative mood, 383; in Latin, 384; in 
PIE, 416-7, 434 
ordinals, 293,374-5 
orthography, 55 
Oscan, 14; alphabet, 27 
Ossetic, 77 

OsthofFs Law, 104,125-6,371 
palatovelars, PIE, 34; development 
from PIE, 76-7, 84-5 
participles, 401-2, 436-43,445; in 
Romance, 534 

particles: apocope of i, 147; PIE, 44, 

461 

passive voice, 380, 382-3; in Romance, 
524 

Pauls Principle, 121 
penultimate rule, 109-10 
perfect, PIE, 379, 398,409-12, 

452-5; Latin, 409-14; subjunctive, 
420; infinitive, 446; usage, 452-6; 
participles, 437-43, 445; in Romance 
(preterite), 528-33 
perfective, 378, in PIE, 379 
Phoenician alphabet, 24-5 
phonotactics, in Classical Latin, 

189-91 

pius ~ purus rule, 198,435,468 
pluperfect: in PIE, 379; in Latin, 398; 
in Romance, 533 

plural, 195; endings in PIE, 205-12 
pluralia tantum, 375 
Portuguese, 505-6 
Praenestine Fibula, 23 
prepositions, see adpositions 
Pre-Samnite, 15 

present tense and stem: PIE, 379, 
400-8, 414; Latin, 398, 399-408; 
participles, 436-7; infinitive, 445-6; 
in Romance, 525-7 
primary endings, PIE: active, 384-6; 
middle, 387-8,466; apocope of i , 
146 

prohibitions, in Latin, 455-6 
pronominal adjectives, in Latin, 347 
p r onominal adverbs ,353-4 
pronominal system: in nominal case 
endings, 234-6,325-34, 335-42; 
in Romance, 520-4; structure 
constraint, 44; see also the following 
entries 

pro nouns, anaphoric, in PIE, 
paradigms, reconstruction, 339-40; 
in Latin, 341-2 
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pronouns, deictic in PIE, 335-9; in 
Latin, 339 

pronouns, demonstrative, 343-7; in 
Romance, 521-4 

pronouns, gendered, 335-42; in Latin, 
339, 341-2,343-54; in Romance, 
521-4 

pronouns, interrogative, 470; in 
Romance, 523-4 

pronouns, interrogative-indefi nite, 
348-53 

pronouns, personal: in PIE, 325-33; in 
Romance, 520-1 

pronouns, possessive, in PIE, 333-4 
pronouns, reflexive, in PIE, 333, 524 
pronouns, relative, 347, 350-1; in 
Latin, 350-1,470; in Romance, 
523-4 

proso dy, temiinological overview, 
106-7 

proterokinetic, 258, 262 
prothetic vowel, in Romance, 511-2 
Proto-Indo-European, 6, 8-9 
Proto-Italic, 467-72 
proto-language, 6-7 
Pyrgi Bilingual, 497-502 
RaisING, 126,130,137,469 
reduction, in consonant clusters, 

184-5 

reduplicated perfects, 410 
reduplicated presents, 405,436 
reduplication, 266-7, 379,409, 410 
Reichenau Glossary, 505 
relationship nouns, 308 
relative/correlatives, 352 
repetitive, 401-2 
resultative, 378; in PIE, 379, 409 
Rhaeto-Romance, 507 
rhotacism, 4, 23, 81,124,129,150-2, 
239,358,360, 392,481 
Rixs Law, 51-2,172,433,469 
r/?i-stems, 240-1, 258 
Roman alphabet, 27-30 
Romance languages, 5-6, 24, 55, 119, 
130,155, 194, 235-6, 274,277, 

288, 393, 505-8; syllabification, 
68-9; numerals, 367-9, 370-3; 
comparative reconstruction, 505; 
phonology, 508-15; inorphology, 
516-34 

Roman ian, overview, 508 
root aorist, 43,379, 412,434 
root extensions, 408 
root noun, 43, PIE, 259-61, 303 
root perfect, 532-3 
root presents, 43, 46,379,396, 403, 
412,453 
roots, PIE, 43-5 

root structure constraints, 42, 44-5 
RUbL rule, 75-6 

Sabellic, 13-5; influence on Latin, 
473-6, 484 


Sabellic Final Syliable Syncope, 386 

Sabellic Medial Syliable Syncope, 123 

“Sabine V\ 75, 165,475 

Sanskrit, 20-1; see also Vedic Sanskrit 

s-aorist, 379,393,412,420 

Sardinian, 507 

Sassetti, Filippo, 8 

satem languages, 35,84-5, 89 

Saussure’s Law, 233 

scansion, 67 

schwa secundum , 369 

Schwebeablaut, 77 

secondary endings, PIE; active, 386-7, 
414; middle, 388-9 
Second Compensatory Lengthening, 
206 

second conjugation, present 
. tense forms, 399-400; sources, 

403-4; imperfect, 414; future, 415; 
subjunctive, 417-8; participies, 
438-40; in Romance, 525 
second declension, comparison of 
adjectives, 358; adverbs, 361-2; in 
Romance, 517-8; see also thematic 
declension 

Second Palatalization, 73 
segment inventory, PIE, 33; stops, 

33-7; fricatives, 37; laryngeals, 38; 
sonorants, 38; vowels, 38-9,40-2 
Semitic languages, influence on Latin, 
487-8 
Shona, 33 

Sieverss Law, 39-40, 389 
singular, 195 
Slavic languages ,19 
s-mobile, 37 

sonorants, defined, 32; syllabic, 32, 
94-5; nasals, 32; liquids, 32; glides, 

32 

sound change, 7,152; Latin absolute 
and relative chronologies, 191-3 
South Picene, 15; raising rule, 125 
Spanish, 505 

s-perfect, 121,412, 413,438, 439,443; .. 

in Romance, 531-2 
Stangs Law, 40,114-5, 233, 247,248, 
254,412 
statives, 440, 453 

stops series, PIE, 33; voiceless, 33; 
voiced, 33; voiced aspirate, 33; 
voiceless aspirate, 33-4; typological 
rarity, 33-4; in Latin, 72-9; in other 
daugbter languages, 84-3 
stops, Latin, 58-9, 66; development 
from PIE, 72-9 

stress, defined, 106, 469; in Romance, 
515 

Sturtevants Law, 72, 90 
subjunctive mood, 383; in PIE, 414-5; 
in Latin, 384,416-8,419-21,466, 
455; in Romance, 533-4 
substratum, 477 


suffixes, 43, 266, 268-9; thematic, 
270-302; athematic, 303-24 
superlative: in PIE, 357; in Latin, 
358-61,374, 466 
supine, 444-5 

suppletion, in PIE verbs, 379 
syllabification, 53; weight and coda 
consonants, 144; PIE, 39; Latin, 
67-71 
syliable, 31 
syncope, 23, 47 
syntax, Latin, 448-64 
Szemerenyis Law, 199-200,210,412 
taboo deformation, 156 
tatpurushas (determinative 
compounds), 263 
telicity, 377-8 
tense, 378; in PIE, 378-9 
thematic conjugation: in PIE, 46, 
395-7; in Latin, 397 
thematic declension, endings, 199; 
Latin, 220-7 

thematic vowel, 270-3; in PIE 
subjunctive, 414 
Third (Baudouin de Courtenay) 
Palatalization, 73 

third conjugation, present tense forms, 
399-400; sources, 404-8; imperfect, 
414; future, 415; subjunctive, 417-8; 
participies, 440-2,444; in Romance, 
525 

third declension, Latin, 238-48; case 
endings, 243-6; obstruent stems, 
238; root nouns, 238; s-stems, 239; 
Iiquid stems, 239-41; nasal stems, 
241; i-stems, 242-6; irregularities, 
246-8; comparison of adjectives, 
358; adverbs, 362; in Romance, 518 
third-io conjugation, 122,144-5; 
present tense forms, 399-400; 
sources, 404-8; imperfect, 414; 
future, 415; subjunctive, 417-8; 
participies, 440-2; in Romance, 525 
“thom” clusters, 37 
Thurneysen-Havefs Law, 110,141, 

160 

tmesis, 462-4 

Tocharian, 21-2 

ropf|-type deverbal noun, 300 

Top6<;-type deverbal noun, 267, 272 

t6poc;-type deverbal noun, 268, 271-2 

tone, 107 

Transponat, 75 

Tyrsenian language family, 493 
Umbri an, 14; alphabet, 27 
M-stem nouns, 321-3 
van Boxhorn, Marcus Zuerius, 9 
Vedic Sanskrit, 20, accentual System, 
107-8 

velar series, PIE, 34, 35-7, 84-5, 90; 

development from PIE, 76-7 
Vendryes’s Law, 326 
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Venetic, 15-6; position with regard to 
Italic, 471-2 
verbal noun, 444, 445 
verbal system, Latin, 397-8; irregular 
verbs, 425-36; syntax, 452-64; 
in Romance, 524-34; see also 
individua! conjugations 
Verneris Law, 12, 88,108,121,272, 426 
Very Old Latin, 2-3,23, 27,70,146-7, 
160, 222, 345, 464, 469 
visarga 81 

vocalis ante vocalem corripitur, 126 
vocative, 194; endings in PIE, 200-1, 
205; endings in Latin, 221,232,244, 
251; pronominal fornis, 333 
voice: in PIE, 380; in Latin, 381-2 


voiced aspirates, PIE, 84,467; 

development in Italic, 149-50 
voiceless aspirates, 34 
voiced stops, PIE, 84 
vowels, defined, 31-2 
vowels, Latin, 64-6; length, 64; 
contraction, 131-2; elision, 132-5;, 
lengthening, 129-31; shortening, 
125-8; syncope, 122-4; weakening, 
. 116-21; other changes, 137-142; 
changes to long vowels, 142-143; 
changes to diphthongs, 143-4; 
treatment in final position, 145-8 
vowels, PIE, 40-3; developments in 
the daughter languages, 95-9 
v-perfect, 410-2 


vrddhi, 47,273 
vrki snffix, 203-4 
Vulgar Latin, 64, 69, 143,155, 162, 
452,470,503-15; numerals, 367, 
370,372; bibliography, 503-4; 
sources, 504-5 
w, loss in Latin, 154 
Wackernagels Law, 352, 426,462 
weakening (Latin), 23, 126 
weather rule, 113-4 
Winter’s Law, 83, 89, 326, 431 
Wuifila, 12 
Young Avestan, 21 



